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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

While  pursuing  other  investigations  among  the  Miwok  Indians  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  region  during  the  summer  of  1906,  I  incidentally 
secured  the  following  short  series  of  myths.  These  are  presented 
without  exhaustive  study,  just  as  they  were  obtained  from  certain 
Mariposa,  or  Southern  Sierra,  Miwok  informants.  The  investigations 
I  refer  to  formed  part  of  the  work  of  the  Archaeological  and  Ethno- 
logical Survey  of  California,  conducted  by  the  University  of  California 
through  the  munificence  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst. 
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Several  collections  of  Miwok  myths  have  appeared.  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam  has  published  a  most  interesting  volume.1  Certain  of  my 
myths  dealing  with  the  same  subjects  as  Dr.  Merriam 's  appear  in 
nearly  identical  form,  while  others  show  interesting  variations  of  the 
same  myth  incidents.  His  series  covers  a  wider  range  than  mine, 
though  certain  of  the  tales  I  present  are  not  recorded  by  him.  Pro- 
fessor .V.  L.  Kroeber  also  has  published2  four  Southern  Sierra  Miwok 
myths,  while  Mr.  E.  AY.  Gifford  has  recently  published3  a  number  of 
myths  from  the  Central  Sierra  Miwok.  Stephen  Powers4  records  three 
Miwok  mvths. 


1.  THE  SIX  PEOPLINGS  OF  THE  WORLD5 

The  world  has  been  peopled  six  different  times.  The  first  people 
were  just  like  the  present  Indians.  Everything  went  well  with  them 
until  the  great  cannibal  giant,  Uwu'lin,6  appeared  in  the  north,  where 
he  commenced  to  eat  people.  Thence  he  traveled  all  over  the  world 
and  ate  nearly  every  human  being  on  it.7 

Uwu'lin  was  a  big  giant  who  went  about  with  a  hunting  sack  on 
his  back  in  which  he  placed  his  prey.  His  hands  were  so  large  that  he 
could,  at  a  single  grasp,  hold  a  person  between  each  two  of  his  fingers. 
His  hunting  sack  was  so  large  that  it  would  hold  all  the  people  of  a 
village  at  once.  He  had  neither  brain,  blood,  nor  ordinary  heart.  His 
heart,  his  only  vulnerable  point,  was  in  a  tiny  spot  in  his  heel.  The 
people  did  not,  however,  know  its  location. 

Finally  the  few  people  still  left  in  the  world  discussed  how  they 
might  be  rid  of  Uwu'lin.  At  last  Fly  found  him  asleep,  and  beginning 
at  his  head,  traveled  over  every  part  of  his  body,  biting  him  every- 
where. Uwu'lin  gave  no  sign  of  feeling  Fly's  bites  until  his  heel  was 
reached.  Then  he  kicked  and  Fly  knew  he  had  found  the  vulnerable 
spot. 


i  The  Dawn  of  the  World,  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  Cleveland,  1910. 

2  Indian  Myths  of  South  Central  California,  present  series,  iv,  167-250,  1907. 

s  Miwok  Myths,  present  series,  xn,  283-338,  1917. 

4  Tribes  of  California,  Contr.  N.  Am.  Ethn.,  Ill,  358,  366,  367,  1877. 

■•  What  are  in  reality  six  distinct  accounts  of  the  creation  of  human  beings 
are  here  grouped  by  one  informant  in  a  connected  composite,  and  considered  as 
incidents  of  one  myth. 

o  This  term  signifies  eater  and  is  derived  from  u'wu,  to  eat. 

7  In  his  ' '  The  Dawn  of  the  World, ' '  169-172,  Dr.  Merriam  gives  another  version 
of  this  myth. 
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Fly  returned  to  his  people  and  announced  his  discovery.  All 
wondered  how  they  might  kill  Uwti'lin.  It  was  finally  decided  that 
they  should  make  a  large  number  of  awls,  tcwlla,  each  about  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  a  foot  long.  These  were  placed  all  along  the  trail 
traveled  by  Uwti'lin  and  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  not  walk 
without  their  sticking  into  his  feet.  Finally  one  of  them  pierced  his 
heart.  He  died  immediately.  This  was  near  the  present  town  of 
Coulterville.  It  is  said  that  a  few  years  ago  a  man  found  here  the 
petrified  bones8  of  Uwti'lin.  They  were  of  immense  size,  especially  the 
head.     This  man  died  within  a  few  days  after  unearthing  these  bones. 

The  second  people  of  the  world  were  the  bird  people.  The  mythical 
being  Ye'lelkin  stole  a  large  number  of  these  people.  The  remainder 
left  because  the  world  was  overrun  by  the  big  black  ground  ants. 

The  third  peopling  of  the  world  was  by  bird  and  mammal  people, 
most  of  whom  later  became  our  present  birds  and  mammals.  The 
chiefs9  of  this  people  were  Morning-star  and  Puma.  Their  home  was 
in  the  large  chamber  of  Bower  Cave.10  The  stalactitic  formations  now 
to  be  seen  in  this  cave  are  in  reality  only  the  dried  meat  and  entrails 
which  these  chiefs  had  as  food. 

Raven  was  the  great  hunter  at  this  cave  home  of  the  chiefs.  Wild- 
cat, Fox,  and  certain  others  were  also  very  important  personages.  Raven 
was  originally  pure  white,  but  when  he  went  out  hunting  the  deer  saw 
him  and  he  was  unable  to  get  near  enough  to  shoot.  He  smeared 
charcoal  paint  all  over  his  body  and  found  that  he  was  less  easily  seen. 
Hence  his  present  black  color. 

All  of  these  people,  except  Morning-star,  became  birds  and 
mammals  as  indicated. 

The  fourth  peopling  of  the  world  came  about  in  this  way.  Fox 
was  Skunk's  son-in-law  and  a  great  hunter.  He  killed  great  numbers 
of  elk  for  Skunk,11  who  was  chief,  and  a  very  overbearing  man.  He 
took  his  men  out  to  hunt  and  stationed  them  properly,  each  behind  a 
tree.  He  then  went  to  windward  and  shot  his  horrible  scent,  thus 
driving  all  the  game  toward  the  hunters.  Fox  watched  his  chance 
and  shot  several  elk  in  line  with  a  single  arrow.  Fox  then  took  two 
of  these  elk  at  a  time  and  carried  them  home.  On  such  occasions  Skunk 
would  climb  on  these  and  dance  around  as  Fox  went  along.  Thus 
Skunk  secured  much  meat  from  all  the  hunters.     All  this  was  dried 


s  Mastodon  remains  are  not  infrequently  found  in  California. 

9  Cf.  Merriam,  op.  cit.,  93-99. 

io  Bower  Cave  is  on  the  old  Coulterville  road  into  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

ii  Cf.  Merriam,  op.  cit.,  117-120. 
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and  stored,  except  what  he  himself  ate,  for  he  fed  his  hunters  and 
others  only  on  acorn  mush  and  such  common  foods.  Even  his  own 
daughter  was  never  allowed  more  than  a  fewT  mouthfuls  of  meat  by 
Skunk. 

After  a  time  seme  of  the  hunters  began  to  grumble  at  this  treat- 
ment. They  could  see  no  reason  why  they  should  always  hunt  for 
Skunk's  benefit  and  never  receive  even  a  taste  of  the  meat.  They 
finally  decided  that  the  only  way  to  escape  oppression  was  to  kill  the 
tyrant.  They  dared  not  kill  him  above  ground  because  of  the  odor 
which  was  sure  to  result.  They,  therefore,  got  Badger  to  dig  a  hole 
in  which  to  kill  Skunk.  At  first  they  were  going  to  dig  it  under  Skunk's 
bed.  but  recalled  that  he  was  a  good  dancer  and  decided  to  dig  it 
directly  under  the  dancing  area. 

AY  hen  night  came  they  filled  the  bottom  of  this  pit  with  red-hot  coals 
and  covered  it  over  like  a  pitfall.  They  also  secured  a  flat  stone  big 
enough  to  completely  cover  the  opening  after  Skunk  had  been  trapped. 
They  then  invited  Skunk  to  dance.  The  harder  he  danced  the  louder 
they  praised  him.  Thus  he  danced  more  and  more  violently,  sinking 
meanwhile  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  soft  covering  of  the  pit.  Finally 
he  sank  out  of  sight  and  all  rushed  to  cover  the  hole  with  the  stone, 
upon  which  they  placed  other  stones  as  weights. 

Skunk  shot  his  scent  repeatedly  as  he  tried  to  escape.  This  made 
all  the  mountains  rise  up  out  of  the  formerly  level  surface  of  the  earth. 
Finally  Skunk  died  in  this  pit.  The  people  then  had  a  great  feast  on 
his  store  of  dried  meat. 

When  they  had  finished  this  feast,  all  were  transformed,  each  into 
the  particular  animal  form  he  has  now.  None  had  to  hunt  thereafter 
with  bow  and  arrow. 

The  sixth12  peopling  was  as  follows.  Coyote  proposed  to  create 
foods  and  people.  Frog  said,  "This  is  all  very  well,  to  create  all  kinds 
of  things,  but  what  good  will  that  do  wrhile  there  is  nothing  but  water 
here  ?    How  can  your  people  live  without  land  ? ' ' 

Coyote13  had  been  looking  for  the  best  diver,  and  finally  said  to 
Duck,14  "Dive  and  see  if  you  can  not  find  some  dirt."  He  did  so 
without  results,  as  did  also  two  other  kinds  of  ducks  and  Watersnake. 
Finally  Frog  dived  and  returned  with  two  handfuls  of  sand  held 


12  The  details  of  the  fifth  peopling  of  the  world  were  not  recalled  by  the 
informant. 

18  Professor  Kroeber  gives  a  variant  of  this  incident  in  his  myths  of  South 
Central  California,  op.  cit.,  202. 

i*  A  small  bluish  species  of  duck  called  hi'lkuhnai. 
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above  his  head.  As  he  came  up  Coyote  called,  "Take  care,  do  not 
drop  that."  Coyote  then  scattered  sand  all  around  and  thus  made 
land  upon  which  his  people  could  live. 

Coyote  then  planted  all  kinds  of  food,  such  as  pine  nuts,  acorns, 
and  others.  He  fell  to  wondering  what  good  these  things  were  when 
no  one  was  on  earth  to  use  them.  He  gathered  about  him  half  a  dozen 
wise  men  and  talked  things  over  with  them. 

Finally  Coyote  said,  "I  have  decided  to  make  some  good  people  in 
this  country."  Others  asked  what  kind  he  intended  to  make.  Coyote 
replied,  "I  do  not  know  exactly  but  I  am  sure  I  can  make  them  in 
some  way.  You  see  we  have  all  kinds  of  food  [enumerating  them], 
so  we  must  make  some  people  to  use  them."  The  others  suggested 
that  Coyote  create  people  at  once  and  he  agreed  to  do  so.  He  said, 
' '  Do  you  see  my  foot  ?  Do  you  think  people  could  use  a  foot  like  that  ? ' ' 
"No,"  said  Waterdog,  "look  at  mine."  Coyote  said,  "Well,  yours  is 
the  same  as  mine;  both  are  round."  Then  Lizard15  spoke  up,  "Your 
feet  are  certainly  too  round.  How  can  people  pick  up  all  kinds  of 
foods  if  they  have  feet  like  yours?  Now  look  at  my  foot.  It  has  five 
toes  so  that  I  can  pick  up  anything,  shoot  the  bow  and  arrow,  and 
do  many  useful  things  easily."  Coyote  said,  "You  are  right;  yours 
is  the  proper  kind.  I  shall  make  people  and  place  them  all  over  the 
world.  Their  villages  shall  be  only  a  little  apart,  there  will  be  so 
many  of  them.  I  shall  arrange  it  so  that  a  man  shall  have  one  wife." 
"All  right,"  said  Lizard,  "you  know  how  to  make  them,  so  go  ahead." 

Coyote  accordingly  made  many  people,  placing  both  men  and  women 
in  villages  very  close  together.  Lizard  asked  why  Coyote  had  placed 
the  men  and  women  together.  He  replied  that  thus  each  pair  should 
produce  a  child  each  year  and  thereby  increase  the  population.  Coyote 
added  that  this  was  to  be  the  last  act  of  creation  and  that  they  could 
now  be  content  with  their  work.  Thus  did  Coyote  create  the  people 
with  hands  and  feet  like  Lizard's,  and  send  them  off  to  certain 
specified  places  in  every  direction. 

Coyote  said  to  Frog,  "You  like  the  water.  You  shall  continue  to 
live  in  the  water  hereafter."  Thus  he  spoke  to  each  of  the  animal 
people  and  designated  what  form  each  should  have  and  where  each 
should  live  thereafter.  At  last  he  said,  "You  shall  all  be  animals  as  I 
have  designated.  I  shall  be  Coyote  and  travel  about  at  night  in  search 
of  my  food.    There  shall  be  good  people  living  here  after  this." 


is  This  was  the  particular  species  of  large  lizard  called  kassatu.    Cf  Merriam, 
op.  cit.,  61. 
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THE  BIRTH  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  FALCON16 

2.  THE  BIRTH  OF  FALCON 

Condor  always  roosted  on  a  certain  large  rock  on  a  small  hill 
between  the  west  bank  of- the  San  Joaquin  river  and  the  eastern  foot 
of  Mount  Diablo.17  He  flew  about  hunting  but  always  returned  every 
night  to  roost  on  this  rock. 

After  a  time,  the  rock  became  ill  and  Condor  brought  two  doctors18 
to  cure  her.  The  doctors  at  once  began  to  gather  wood.  It  took  them 
a  whole  day  to  bring  enough  for  their  purpose.  That  night  they  built 
a  big  tire  and  placed  the  rock  in  its  center.  Then  they  piled  on  still 
more  wood. 

When  the  rock  became  very  hot,  it  suddenly  burst  with  a  loud 
report,  and  from  it  came  Falcon.  As  he  emerged,  he  gave  his  char- 
acteristic cry,  "wek. "  He  flew  to  a  tree  and  alighted  upon  a  branch. 
The  doctors  then  told  Condor  that  his  wife  was  well  and  had  given 
birth  to  a  boy. 

Falcon  straightway  became  chief.     He  noticed  that  whenever  he 

flew  about  all  the  rocks  called  after  him,  "o ."19     One  day 

Falcon  asked  his  father,  "Why  is  it  that  all  the  rocks  shout  at  me 
whenever  I  go  out?"  "Oh,"  said  Condor,  "those  are  your  relatives. 
They  are  rejoicing  that  you  are  chief." 

The  next  day  as  Falcon  flew  near  the  river  he  heard  the  same  shout- 
ing and  decided  to  sit  on  a  stump  and  watch.  Presently  he  saw  an 
object  moving  up  and  dowm  the  river  and  making  a  large  ripple.  He 
went  to  his  father  and  inquired  about  this  strange  being.  Condor 
said,  "My  son,  that  is  your  grandfather,  the  biggest  and  wisest  man 
in  the  world."  "Well,"  said  Falcon,  "I  wish  I  might  get  him  out  of 
the  water  where  I  could  talk  to  him  and  learn  something."  Condor 
replied,  "That  you  could  never  do.  You  might  catch  him  and  cut  a 
small  piece  from  his  body.  That  would  then  come  to  life  and  talk  to 
you."  Next  day  the  boy  took  his  stone  knife  and  sat  down  to  watch 
for  his  grandfather.  Finally  he  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  stump  upon 
wThich  he  was  sitting,  brought  it  home  and  left  it  in  the  house.     The 


i<>  Cf.  Merriam,  op.  cit.,  67-73. 

17  This  hill  is  the  center  of  various  important  events  in  Miwok  mythology. 

!8  The  identity  of  these  doctors  could  not  be  exactly  determined,  but  from 
the  description  given  they  were  probably  snapping  flycatchers. 

!9  This  is  said  with  a  falling  inflection  and  is  the  usual  ejaculation  indicative 
of  satisfaction  and  assent,  and  especially  shows  approval  of  a  speech. 
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next  morning  Coyote  appeared  and  walked  around  the  house.  Condor 
then  said,  "Now,  my  son,  you  have  your  grandfather  and  he  can 
instruct  you  in  many  things.  I,  myself,  know  very  little.  Of  course, 
I  will  help  you  as  much  as  possible,  but  Coyote  can  tell  you  all  you 
wish  to  know."  Coyote  agreed  to  help  Falcon  make  anything  he 
desired. 

Falcon  then  went  everywhere,  and  Coyote  answered  all  his  ques- 
tions about  things  he  had  seen.  Among  other  matters,  Coyote  told 
Falcon  of  the  great  Ki'lak. 

3-.  FALCON'S  CONTEST  WITH  KI'LAK 

Finally  Falcon  said,  "Now,  grandfather,  I  want  to  have  a  good 
time,  so  I  am  going  to  see  Ki'lak,20  of  whom  you  have  told  me. "  Coyote 
replied,  "All  right,  but  you  must  be  very  careful."  Falcon  said, 
"Well,  I  will,  of  course,  be  careful,  but  I  want  to  play  a  game  with 
Ki'lak."  Coyote's  parting  injunction  was  to  be  very  cautious  and  to 
have  plenty  of  beads  with  which  to  gamble.  When  Falcon  started, 
great  quantities  of  beads  came  flying  after  him. 

When  he  reached  Ki'lak 's  house,  Falcon  said,  "I  came  to  see  you. 
I  want  to  visit  and  play  games  with  you. "  Ki'lak  agreed  to  play  later, 
saying  that  he  did  not  feel  well  just  then. 

Now  Ki'lak  had  a  big  dance  house  built  entirely  of  stone.  He 
made  a  great  hot  fire  and  put  into  it  eight  round  stones  each  about 
the  size  of  a  child's  head.  These  were  the  stones  with  which  they  were 
to  play.  Ki'lak  suggested  that  Falcon  take  first  chance  in  the  game, 
but,  after  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  Ki'lak  should  be  the 
first  to  try  his  skill  at  dodging.  Ki'lak  flew,  therefore,  constantly 
singing  as  is  the  custom  of  the  one  who  is  doing  the  "dodging"  in  any 
game.  Falcon  threw  all  eight  stones  but  missed  his  mark  each  time. 
He  did  not  want  to  kill  Ki'lak  yet,  so  purposely  missed  him.  Coyote 
had  told  Falcon  before  he  left  home  that  if  he  wished  to  kill  Ki'lak 
he  must  strike  a  small,  white  spot  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right 
wing.     Here  was  located  Ki'lak 's  heart,  his  only  vulnerable  spot. 

Next,  Ki'lak  threw  at  Falcon  with  no  better  success.  The  two  again 
exchanged  places  with  like  results. 

Finally,  while  Ki'lak  was  throwing  for  the  fourth  time,  he  began 
to  fear  that  Falcon  might  yet  beat  him. 

Then,  as  Falcon  was  throwing  at  Ki'lak  in  this  fourth  series  he 
said  to  himself,  "This  is  really  easy.  I  can  kill  this  fellow  any  time 
I  like." 


20  Cf .  Merriam,  op.  cit.,  75-82. 
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Falcon  's  grandfather,  Turtle,  lived  here  with  Ki'lak.  He  prompted 
Falcon  at  this  juncture,  saying*,  "You  had  better  kill  that  fellow.  Hit 
his  heart,  right  at  the  small  white  spot." 

Now  before  leaving  for  his  journey  to  Ki'lak,  Falcon  had  placed 
a  single  eondor  feather  on  top  of  Condor's  house  as  a  life  token.  He 
had  arranged  that  if  he  were  killed  the  feather  was  to  fall  over,  and, 
if  he  were  ill  or  in  danger,  it  was  to  sway. 

Falcon  had  missed  Ki'lak  so  often  by  now  that  he  despaired  of 
success  and  decided  to  give  up  and  let  Ki'lak  hit  him,  thus  ending  the 
contest.  He  did  so  and  fell  to  the  ground  stunned.  Ki'lak  thought 
Falcon  dead  and  threw  him  aside  in  a  corner  of  the  house. 

Just  then  the  life  token  on  Condor's  house  fell  and  Coyote  knew 
what  had  happened.  He  wept  bitterly  and  rolled  about  on  the  ground 
in  his  sorrow.    Finally  he  rose  and  started  off  to  see  Ki'lak. 

Coyote  told  Ki'lak,  "I  am  an  old  man.  I  have  come  here  to  play 
with  you,  and  we  will  have  a  hard  game."  They  then  laid  their 
wagers  and  commenced  to  play.  Owing  to  Coyote's  rage  and  desire 
for  vengeance  he  missed  the  first  four  shots  he  threw.  However,  his 
fifth  stone  struck  the  small  white  spot  on  Ki'lak 's  wing  and  killed  him 
instantly. 

4.  FALCON  ESCAPES  THE  WORLD  FIRE 

When  Ki'lak  died,  everything  throughout  the  world  appeared  to 
burst  open  and  almost  immediately  the  whole  world  began  to  burn. 
It  burned  a  very  long  time.  As  the  fire  neared  the  point  where  Coyote 
lay  he  said  to  Falcon,  "Take  your  sister  and  go  down  to  the  ocean 
and  into  the  water  until  the  world  cools  off.  Condor  and  I  will  remain 
here.  Nothing  can  harm  us."  After  about  a  month  the  world  was 
sufficiently  cool  for  Falcon  to  return.  Coyote  asked  him  how  he  had 
fared  down  in  the  ocean.  Falcon  replied  that  he  had  been  very  com- 
fortable. 

5.  COYOTE  AND  FALCON  CREATE  PEOPLE21 

Falcon  traveled  everywhere.  As  he  did  so  he  pondered  on  the 
power  which  Coyote  possessed  and  reasoned  that  he  must  have  very 
great  power  in  order  to  have  killed  Ki'lak.  He  returned  and  told 
Coyote  that  everyone  shouted  at  him  as  he  passed  just  as  he  had 
previously  reported  to  Condor.  Coyote  confirmed  Condor's  statements 
to  Falcon. 


21  Cf.  Merriam,  op.  cit.,  146-149. 
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Falcon  then  proposed  that  Coyote  create  human  beings.  Coyote 
replied  that  it  would  mean  a  great  deal  of  work,  but  Falcon  insisted 
that  it  be  done.     Coyote  finally  told  Falcon  how  they  must  proceed. 

Accordingly  Coyote  went  out  and  threw  himself  upon  the  ground, 
simulating  a  dead  body.  Presently  a  large  flock  of  crows  and  buzzards 
gathered  about  and  commenced  to  peck  at  Coyote's  rump.  He  kept 
perfectly  still  until  the  birds  had  eaten  a  large  hole  in  one  side  and 
were  within.  He  then  caused  the  hole  to  close  very  suddenly  and 
caught  a  considerable  number  of  them.  He  took  them  home  and 
Falcon  plucked  them.  "Now,"  said  Coyote,  "we  will  go  out  in  the 
country  and  put  these  feathers  in  every  direction."  On  each  hill  they 
placed  one  buzzard  and  one  crow  feather.  The  crow  feathers  became 
the  common  people  and  the  buzzard  feathers,  the  chiefs.  As  Coyote 
deposited  the  feathers  he  named  each  place,  and  on  the  following  day 
there  were  people  living  in  all  these  localities. 

Coyote  then  said  to  Falcon,  "Now  that  there  is  a  new  people,  we 
shall  have  to  become  animals.  I  shall  be  coyote;  no  one  will  miss  me. 
You  shall  be  falcon,  and  everyone  shall  know  you  as  chief."  Straight- 
way all  of  the  then  existing  animal  people  were  transmuted  and  became 
birds  and  mammals  according  as  Coyote  directed. 

6.  YAYIL 'S  JOURNEY  TO  THP:   SOUTH  WORLDS 

Falcon's  father,  Yayil,  was  a  great  gambler.  He  journed  south- 
ward until  he  found  the  passage  leading  from  the  end  of  this  world 
into  that  toward  the  south.  Here  was  the  village  of  all  those  birds 
which  usually  came  from  the  south  in  the  spring.  Buzzard  was  their 
chief.  Yayil  proposed  that  they  play  "running  ball"  down  at  the 
shore  of  the  ocean  which  bounds  the  universe  in  that  direction. 
Buzzard  agreed  and  they  went  thither  at  once.  They  met  Ku'tcti23 
who  was  chief  of  the  village  and  a  very  dangerous  person,  as  Yayil 
soon  discovered.  Yayil  proposed  that  Ku'tcu  also  join  in  the  game. 
He  agreed  and  Yayil  said  boastfully,  "It  is  good  that  you  will  play 
with  us.  I  have  plenty  of  beads."  "Very  well,  we  will  play  in  the 
morning,"  replied  Ku'tcu.  He  then  told  Woodrat  to  gather  wood  and 
bark  to  make  two  large  piles  for  a  big  fire  when  it  should  be  needed. 

Early  the  next  morning  all  assembled  for  the  race,  Yayil  being 
accompanied  by  Dove,  who  was  the  only  other  man  present  from  the 
north. 


22  Cf.  Merriam,  op.  cit.,  179-189. 

23  While    the   informant    called   this   personage    "buffalo,"    a    supernatural, 
shaggy  animal  somewhat  resembling  the  buffalo  is  really  meant. 
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Ku'tcu  won  the  race  and  Yayil  reached  the  goal  almost  exhausted. 
He  pulled  bag  after  bag  of  beads  from  his  hunting  sack  to  pay  his 
loss.  In  all  he  produced  six  bags,  but  Ku'tcu  said,  "No,  that  will  not 
do.  We  do  not  gamble  for  money  here.  You  cannot  pay  your  loss 
that  way.  I  shall  have  to  burn  you."  Yayil  was  much  surprised  and 
said.  "But  why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  last  night?"  Ku'tcu  replied, 
"Well,  that  is  the  way  we  play  here."  So  they  took  Yayil  and  put 
him  into  the  fire  built  of  the  wood  which  "Woodrat  had  gathered.  As 
Yayil  burned,  Ku'tcu  kept  inquiring  how  he  felt.  He  repeated  his 
question  successively  as  the  fire  reached  Yayil's  feet,  knees,  belly, 
arms,  shoulders,  neck,  nose,  eyes,  and  forehead.  Each  time  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  after  the  fire  had  reached  Yayil's  arms,  he  replied, 
"Now  I  am  going  to  die."  But  Ku'tcu  said  each  time,  "No,  you  must 
not  die  yet.  You  must  talk  some  more."  At  last,  however,  Yayil 
made  no  reply  to  the  question  and  they  knew  that  he  was  dead. 

7.  FALCON'S   SEARCH   FOR   YAYIL24 

AY  hen  Falcon  finally  grew  to  be  a  young  man,  he  said  to  his  mother 
one  day,  "Had  I  no  father?"  She  made  him  no  reply,  so  he  asked 
others  in  the  village,  but  no  one  would  tell  him  of  his  father's  dis- 
appearance. He  therefore  went  out  a  short  distance  from  the  village 
and  stood  an  arrow  up  on  end.  As  he  watched  it  the  wind  blew  it 
over  toward  the  south.  He  knew  by  this  token  the  direction  in  which 
his  father  had  gone.  He  next  returned  to  the  village  and  told  the 
people  that  he  knew  his  father  had  gone  toward  the  south  and  again 
asked  them  why  he  had  disappeared ;  but  everyone  professed  ignorance 
as  to  his  fate. 

Falcon  next  procured  a  large  forked  log  resembling  the  form  of  a 
man,  and  that  night  placed  it  in  bed  with  his  wife,  Duck,  while  he 
burrowed  out  of  the  village.  In  company  with  a  close  friend,  he 
emerged  from  the  ground  at  a  point  about  half  a  mile  away.  Then 
they  journeyed  rapidly  toward  the  south  end  of  the  world. 

When  his  wife  awoke  in  the  morning,  she  found  the  log  and 
realized  the  deception.  She  at  once  made  inquiry  of  some  of  the 
people  concerning  her  husband 's  whereabouts,  but  they  always  growled 
at  her  and  drove  her  away,  telling  her  not  to  ply  them  with  foolish 
questions.  At  last,  she  pulled  out  some  of  her  own  hair  and  threw  it 
into  the  air.    It  blew  toward  the  south,  thus  showing  her  the  direction 


24  Cf.  Gifford,  op.  cit.,  306-310. 
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Falcon  had  taken.  Duck  then  loaded  two  or  three  burden  baskets 
with  food  and  started  southward  to  follow  her  husband. 

By  nightfall  Falcon  and  his  partner  had  reached  a  point  far  toward 
the  south  end  of  the  world,  and  that  night  Falcon  dreamed  that  his 
wife  was  following  him.  In  the  morning  he  said  to  his  partner, 
" Would  not  you  like  something  to  eat?"  His  partner  replied,  "Well, 
what  if  I  should?  We  have  nothing."  Falcon  answered,  "But  I 
dreamed  that  my  wife  is  following  us." 

He  then  hid  near  the  trail  with  his  bow  and  arrow  drawn  to  kill 
Duck  upon  her  arrival.  She,  however,  was  as  good  a  diviner  as  he, 
and  knew  his  intention.  She  said,  "No,  you  shall  not  kill  me,"  and 
as  she  approached,  Falcon's  arrow  dropped  as  if  by  magic  from  his 
hand.  She  scolded  him  severely  for  leaving  her  and  told  him  that  he 
could  not  make  the  journey  without  her  help.  The  two  men  ate  some 
of  the  food  she  had  brought  and  drank  water  which  she  provided. 
Falcon  then  told  her  that  she  must  not  try  to  accompany  them  farther, 
and  if  she  persisted,  he  would  surely  kill  her.  She  replied,  ' '  All  right, 
then,  I  shall  die,  for  I  am  going  with  you." 

When  they  had  gone  a  short  distance,  Falcon  told  his  partner  and 
his  wife  to  go  on,  while  he  went  a  short  distance  off  the  trail  to  visit 
his  brother-in-law,  Lizard.25    Falcon's  aunt,  Frog,20  was  Lizard's  wife. 

As  Falcon  approached  the  house  he  found  his  aunt  outside  grind- 
ing acorns.  When  she  spied  Falcon  she  raised  her  hand  to  warn  him 
he  must  approach  quietly  and  slowly.  Even  though  he  did  so,  old 
Lizard  heard  a  slight  sound  and  called  out  repeatedly  to  Frog  to  know 
who  was  coming.  She  replied  each  time  that  she  herself  was  making 
the  noise  because  the  flies  were  troubling  her.  When  Falcon  came  close 
enough  she  gave  him  some  meat  and  told  him  to  eat  it  quickly.  He 
did  so  and  then  quietly  slipped  away. 

Just  as  he  was  nearly  out  of  sight  old  Lizard  came  out  of  the  house 
and  saw  him.  He  immediately  set  fire  to  the  grass  and  the  fire  pursued 
Falcon,  who  ran  back  to  his  companions,  and  the  three  hurried  on  to 
the  south  end  of  the  world,  to  the  gateway,  formed  by  a  large  opening 
and  closing  rock27  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  world  at  the  south 
of  ours. 

They  tried  to  climb  to  the  top  of  this  rock  wall,  but  the  fire  came 
and  knocked  them  off.     Thev  ran  on  to  the  other  three  ends  of  the 


25  This  is  a  very  large,  long  species  of  lizard,  called  owo'to. 

26  A  certain  species  of  frog,  called  olotcokomayi  or  olo'tcoma. 

27  Said  by  the  informant  to  be  down  in  the  "Apache  country." 
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world  in  the  following  order:  east,  north,  and  west.  Finally  they  tried 
to  jump  up  to  the  sky.  All  this  was  to  no  avail,  however,  for  the  fire 
always  pursued  them  and  they  were  now  almost  exhausted.  Finally, 
Duck  said  to  Falcon,  "Let  us  see  you  make  a  spring  to  save  us  from 
the  lire."  Falcon  made  a  small  spring  and  all  three  got  into  it.  But 
the  fire  came  and  soon  made  the  water  boil  and  drove  them  out. 

They  again  ran  toward  the  south  until  Duck  said,  "Well,  I'm  so 
tired  T  can  go  no  farther.  Can  you  not  stop  this  fire?"  Falcon  replied 
that  he  could  not.  and  Duck  said,  "I  shall  try  it  and  see  what  I  can 
do."  So  saying,  she  took  off  her  tule  skirt  and  threw  it  to  one  side 
of  the  trail.  This  made  immediately  a  very  large  spring.  The  fire 
came  but  could  not  boil  the  wrater,  and  finally  went  out,  so  that  all 
were  saved. 

They  went  on  to  the  southern  gateway  above  mentioned.  Again 
Falcon  tried  to  persuade  Duck  not  to  go  with  him,  but  she  persisted, 
lie  tried  twice  to  pass  through  the  opening.  The  second  time  he 
succeeded  except  that  the  rock  caught  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  his  dog- 
skin quiver.  He  showed  this  to  his  partner  and  to  Duck,  advising  the 
former  to  be  very  careful  in  trying  to  get  through  and  the  latter  to 
return  home  and  not  try  to  go  farther.  His  partner  jumped  through 
with  ease  and  Falcon  acknowledged  himself  outdone.  Again  he  tried 
to  persuade  his  wife  to  give  up  the  trip,  but  she  said  that  he  must 
return  and  carry  her  through  or  she  would  jump  by  herself  and  let 
the  rock  crush  and  kill  her.  He  finally  placed  her  in  his  quiver  and 
jumped  through.  The  rock,  however,  came  down  just  in  time  to  catch 
the  end  of  the  quiver  and  clipped  off  the  tips  of  Duck's  feet.  That  is 
the  reason  why  ducks  now  have  such  short  feet. 

Buzzard  dreamed  that  some  one  was  coming  from  the  north  to  visit 
the  village  of  the  people  of  the  south  world.  He  told  his  people  they 
had  better  be  on  the  lookout  for  he  had  dreamed  that  a  man,  his  wife, 
and  his  partner  were  coming  from  the  north  to  visit  them.  He  told 
Tokl'lna28  to  go  out  and  watch.  He  did  so  and  about  mid-afternoon 
reported  that  the  travelers  were  approaching. 

Falcon  had  told  his  wife  that  she  must  be  ready  to  go  with  any 
of  the  men  of  the  village  who  might  request  her  to  do  so  that  night. 
Ku'tcu  gave  Coyote  a  bag  of  fine,  large  beads  and  sent  him  to  bring 
Duck  to  him  that  evening.  Falcon  tried  to  persuade  his  wife  to  do  as 
Ku'tcu  wished,  but  she  refused  to  take  the  beads  or  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  Coyote.  When  night  came,  however,  Falcon  told  Coyote 
to  take  her  to  Ku'tcu. 


28  A  small  bird  with  a  topknot. 
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During  the  night  Falcon  slipped  out  and  found  the  race  course 
over  which  his  father  had  played  "running  ball."  He  looked  it  over 
carefully  and  found  that  while  Kti'tcti 's  part  of  the  course  was  very 
smooth,  that  over  which  Yayil  had  run  was  full  of  holes.  This  was 
the  reason  why  he  had  lost  the  race,  for  his  ball  rolled  into  these  holes. 
Falcon  then  filled  the  holes  and  smoothed  this  part  of  the  course  also. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  fire  was  built  and  the  crier  called  all 
to  assemble  for  the  race.  Kti'tcti  brought  four  balls  with  him.  Falcon 
took  two  of  them  and  dropped  them  to  the  ground,  where  they  stuck 
firmly.  He  therefore  refused  to  play  with  these  balls  and  insisted 
upon  using  those  that  he  himself  had  brought.  Ku'tcti  asked  him  to 
swap  balls  but  Falcon  refused,  and  then  Ku'tcti  tried  to  exhaust  him 
by  first  shooting  at  him  with  his  anus,  the  same  as  he  had  done  with 
Falcon's  father.    At  last  they  raced,  and  Kti'tcti  lost. 

Falcon  then  went  to  his  step-mother,  for  Yayil  had  married  a 
woman  of  this  village,  and  asked  her  what  Ku'tcti  had  done  when  he 
gambled  with  Yayil.  She  told  him  the  story  of  Yayil 's  fate  and 
advised  him  to  treat  Kti'tcti  in  the  same  manner.  Falcon  returned  to 
the  race  course.  When  Kti'tcti  tried  to  satisfy  his  debt  by  payment 
of  beads,  Falcon  refused  them  and  threw  Kti'tcti  and  Buzzard  into  the 
flames.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  tried  at  first  to  hide, 
then  to  bribe  Falcon  to  spare  them,  but  he  burned  them  as  fast  as  he 
caught  them.  Finally,  he  threw  the  two  firemen,  Woodrat  and  Owl, 
into  their  own  flames.  These  two  begged  Falcon  to  spare  them  but  he 
said,  "It  is  useless  for  you  to  beg.  You  made  the  fire,  so  you  must 
burn." 

He  then  went  and  asked  his  step-mother  where  he  could  find  the 
two  men  who  lived  off  by  themselves.  These  were  Sapsucker  and 
Pe'pelna,29  great  magicians  whom  no  one  dared  approach,  because  to 
see  them  made  one  ill.  She  told  Falcon  where  to  find  them,  for  they 
lived  but  a  short  distance  from  the  village. 

When  he  went  into  their  house  they  told  him  to  be  seated  between 
them.  They  asked  why  he  had  come.  He  replied  that  he  wanted  them 
to  bring  his  father  back  to  life  and  offered  to  pay  them  well  for  the 
service.  They  said,  "Yes,  we  can  do  that  for  you.  but  first  we  must 
find  his  bones."  They  then  discussed  how  it  should  be  done.  One 
thought  they  might  make  the  eyes  of  sunflowers  (tcatcilimme),  of 
pa'llahl,  of  ko'tca,  or  of  other  flowers,  but  decided  that  each  was  too 
heavy  for  the  purpose.  They  therefore  decided  to  use  a  flower  called 
toho'nl.     They  decided  to  make  the  bones  of  le'ha,  a  species  of  cane, 


29  A  small  insectivorous  bird  resembling  a  sapsucker. 
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since  it  would  be  so  light  as  not  to  interfere  with  flight.  Accordingly 
they  put  some  feathers  on  the  end  of  a  piece  of  cane,  so  that  it  looked 
like  an  arrow,  and  Sapsucker  took  Falcon's  bow  and  shot  it  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  sky.  Soon  they  heard  a  hissing  sound  far  out  of 
sight  in  the  sky.  moving  swiftly  back  and  forth  overhead.  Finally, 
Ya\  il  flew  down  near  them.  Falcon  seated  himself  between  the  two 
magicians  and  said  to  Yayil,  "Are  you  really  my  father?  You  do 
not  look  just  like  him."  He  then  asked  the  magicians  if  they  had 
really  made  his  father,  to  which  they  replied  that  they  had  done  their 
best  and  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  look  just  like  the  former 
Yayil  for  he  was  "half  dead."  Falcon  answered,  "Well,  of  course, 
if  that  is  the  best  you  can  do,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  accept  him  as 
my  father." 

Next  he  finished  burning  the  entire  south  country,  burning  every- 
one except  his  step-mother  and  the  twro  magicians. 

Then  he  started  northward  to  this  world,  taking  his  wife,  his 
partner,  and  his  father.  When  they  had  come  about  halfway  back 
to  the  falling-rock  gate,  Falcon  told  his  father  that  he  did  not  like 
his  appearance,  because  he  was  half  dead,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
if  he  did  not  try  to  return  to  this  world  but  went  down  to  the  ocean 
in  the  south  world  to  live.  This  he  did,  and  the  other  three  went  on 
toward  home. 

After  they  had  passed  through  the  falling-rock  gate,  Falcon  told 
his  wife  and  partner  that  he  wanted  to  kill  Lizard  who  had  sent  the 
fire  after  them  when  they  had  passed  southward.  He  went,  therefore, 
to  Lizard's  house  and  shot  him  twice  as  he  came  out  of  his  doorway. 
He  told  Lizard's  wife  to  stay  there.  He  also  told  her  that  he  must 
kill  the  other  person  who  was  responsible  for  the  fire  which  had  so 
nearly  killed  them.  She  advised  him  not  to  do  so,  but  he  insisted. 
He  went  on  a  short  distance  and  found  Quartz-rock  who  had  fire,  but 
did  not  harm  anyone  with  it.  He  killed  Quartz-rock  as  he  had  Lizard. 
As  soon  as  Quartz-rock  was  dead  he  turned  into  this  stone. 

Falcon  rejoined  his  wTife  and  partner,  and  the  three  returned  home. 

8.  FALCON  EESCUES  HIS  SISTER 

One  day  Falcon  said  to  some  of  his  frineds,  "I  understand  that  I 
had  a  sister.  I  have  heard  that  my  father  had  a  daughter."  He 
inquired  of  many  people  about  his  sister,  but  all  said  they  knew 
nothing  of  her.  The  fact  was  the  people  of  a  village  about  halfway 
to  the  north  end  of  the  world  had  stolen  her. 
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Falcon  went  out  and  set  up  an  arrow.  It  fell  toward  the  north. 
This  showed  that  his  sister  was  in  that  direction,  so  he  started  off  that 
way.  His  partner  came  to  the  house  very  shortly  after  and  found  that 
he  had  gone.  He  set  out  at  once  to  track  him,  and  overtook  him 
within  a  short  distance.  .  He  said  to  Falcon,  "How  is  it  that  you  go 
off  and  leave  me  this  way?"  Falcon  answered,  "I  did  not  go  very 
far. ' '  His  friend  said,  ' '  Well,  you  had  better  not  go  in  that  direction ; 
something  might  happen  to  you." 

They  went  on  together  and  reached  a  point  just  below  Merced 
Falls.  Here  Falcon  proposed  that  they  should  eat.  "But,"  said  his 
partner,  "what  shall  we  eat?"  "Oh,"  said  Falcon,  "I  guess  we  can 
scratch  around  here  in  the  sand.  This  plant  here  has  seeds  near  the 
root."  He  then  scratched  a  hole  in  the  ground.  He  had  a  wife  and 
little  boy  down  there  in  the  underworld.  His  wife  pulled  him  down 
under  the  world,  leaving  his  partner  mourning  at  the  hole  where  he 
had  disappeared.  She  had  a  great  quantity  of  food  there  which 
Falcon  ate. 

Two  men  came  into  the  house  where  Falcon  was  eating  and  he 
invited  them  to  be  seated  and  eat  with  him.  Then  others  came  in. 
The  last  two  who  arrived  shot  at  Falcon,  who  dodged  their  arrows  and 
jumped  outside  the  house.  Here  he  fought  them  all  until  their  arrows 
were  gone.  Then  he  said  to  the  chief  of  the  village,  Sandhill  Crane, 
"Now  seize  me  by  the  arms  and  put  me  into  that  cooking  basket. 
Boil  the  water  and  cook  me  well.  That  is  the  way  you  can  kill  me." 
This  they  did,  and  Falcon's  wife  and  son  buried  his  bones. 

Falcon's  nephew,  Crow,  missed  his  uncle  and  asked  whither  he 
had  gone.  The  people  replied,  "He  went  toward  the  north  to  look 
for  his  sister. ' '  He  then  tracked  Falcon  and  finally  found  his  partner 
near  the  hole.  Crow  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  Falcon  and  received  the 
reply,  "Yes,  my  partner  went  down  that  hole  there." 

Crow  immediately  flew  down  and  shot  four  times,  once  in  each  of 
the  four  cardinal  directions,  killing  a  great  many  of  the  people.  He 
then  went  to  Falcon's  wife  and  asked  how  it  was  that  they  had  killed 
his  uncle.  She  replied  that  it  was  really  his  own  fault,  for  he  had 
told  Crane  how  to  catch  and  cook  him. 

Crow  remained  there  and  mourned  and  on  the  fifth  day  Falcon 
came  to  life  again. 

He  asked  his  wife  where  all  the  people  had  gone.  She  told  him 
that  Crow  had  killed  them.  Falcon  said,  "I'm  sorry  he  did  that 
because  they  think  they  killed  me.     I  should  like  to  show  them  wThat 
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kind  o(  a  being  I  am  and  that  they  cannot  kill  me."  Therefore,  when 
Crow  tried  to  talk  to  him,  he  answered  that  he  washed  Crow  had  let 
the  people  alone. 

They  finally  settled  matters  and  Crowr  and  Falcon  returned  to  this 
world  through  the  same  hole.  He  sent  Crow  home  while  he  and  his 
partner,  who  had  stayed  crying  and  mourning  beside  the  hole  for  five 
days  and  nights  without  food,  went  on  northward. 

Next  morning  Crow  again  missed  his  uncle.  He  went  to  his  aunt 
and  asked  if  he  had  come  back  during  the  night.  She  replied  that 
he  had  not,  and  Crow  said,  "Well,  I  guess  I  shall  have  to  track  him 
again." 

He  soon  overtook  Falcon  and  his  partner  and  started  out  to  travel 
with  them.  Now,  Crow  lived  on  grasshoppers,  and  while  he  was  catch- 
ing them  along  the  way,  his  two  companions  left  him. 

Presently  they  reached  a  village  and  Falcon  sent  his  partner  to 
see  if  his  sister  was  there. 

As  Crow  followed,  he  came  upon  an  old  woman  outside  her  house 
singing  and  cooking  quail's  eggs.  Crow  said,  "Well,  what  have  you 
here  ? ' '  and  commenced  to  scratch  around  and  eat  everything  he  could 
see. 

When  he  had  finished  he  saw  a  rattlesnake  by  the  door  of  the  house. 
He  took  a  stick  and  killed  it,  saying,  "That  is  good  to  eat.  Why  do 
you  put  it  there  by  the  door?"  He  then  placed  the  snake  in  the 
fire  to  roast. 

This  snake  was  one  of  the  outer  guards  of  the  door  of  the  house. 
The  other  outer  guard,  whose  position  was  on  the  right  as  you  entered 
the  house,  was  a  grizzly  bear.  The  left  and  right  guards  respectively 
at  the  inner  end  of  the  tunnel  were  a  puma  and  a  wolf.  Crow  shot 
these  other  three  guards  and  cooked  them. 

He  then  went  into  the  house  and  found  Falcon's  sister  sitting  at 
the  rear.  She  had  been  kept  there  as  a  concubine  and  without  food 
for  so  long  that  she  was  now  only  skin  and  bones.  She  was  such  a 
frightful  sight  that  Crow  did  not  take  her  away  with  him.  He  first 
went  to  Falcon  and  said,  "Well,  uncle,  you  want  to  see  your  sister, 
do  you  not?  But  I  doubt  if  you  can  bear  to  see  her  now.  She  is  only 
skin  and  bones,  she  has  been  treated  so  badly."  Falcon  replied, 
"Never  mind.  I  will  see  her." 

lie  brought  his  sister  out  of  the  house.  Then  he  shot  everyone  in 
the  village,  took  his  sister  and  his  partner  with  him,  and  returned 
home. 
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Crow  also  returned,  but  by  another  route.  He  went  along  beside 
the  trail,  eating  all  the  grasshoppers  he  could  find.  He  was  always 
eating  something. 

9.  EAGLE  RESCUED  FROM  THE  UPPER  AVORLD30 

In  the  days  before  people  were  upon  the  earth  and  when  birds  and 
mammals  were  like  men,  Eagle  was  the  chief  of  a  large  village.  He 
had  no  children.  His  wife  was  Chipmunk.  She  slept  in  a  place  by 
herself. 

The  women  of  the  village  went  out  each  day  to  gather  seeds. 
Eagle's  wife  always  went  at  sundown  in  search  of  seeds.  Now,  almost 
every  day  some  child  was  missing  from  the  village. 

For  a  long  time  Eagle  did  not  know  that  his  wife  went  away  at 
night.  Finally,  he  became  suspicious  and  noted  that  upon  two  or 
three  successive  nights  she  was  absent  from  the  house.  This  made  him 
so  jealous  that  he  beat  her  almost  to  death  and  drove  her  from  the 
house.  She  was  soon  found  by  a  man,  who  carried  her  to  his  home  by 
means  of  a  pack  strap.  Here  she  lingered  for  a  week  or  so  and  died. 
The  white  stripes  on  the  sides  of  the  chipmunk  as  we  see  them  today 
are  the  marks  of  this  beating  by  Eagle. 

Realizing  what  he  had  done.  Eagle  mourned  the  loss  of  his  wife 
for  the  prescribed  year.  During  this  year  he  lay  in  bed  crying  almost 
all  the  time.  He  never  washed  his  face,  hence  the  very  dark  face  of 
the  eagle  today.  At  last  Eagle's  aunt  ceremonially  washed  his  face 
and  took  him  from  the  house  to  swim. 

Yelelkin  swooped  down  and  caught  Eagle  by  the  head  and  flew 
away  with  him,  finally  taking  him  through  the  door  in  the  sky  which 
is  directly  in  the  zenith,  and  carrying  him  to  his  house  in  the  upper 
world.  The  people  of  the  village  saw  Yelelkin  carrying  Eagle  away 
and  tried  to  save  him.  Being  unsuccessful,  they  ran  to  Coyote  and 
told  him  what  had  happened.  Coyote  possessed  supernatural 
knowledge  which  enabled  him  to  ascertain  just  where  Eagle  had  been 
taken.  He  ran  to  the  four  ends  of  the  world  in  the  following  order : 
south,  east,  north,  and  west,  trying  to  find  some  way  to  reach  the 
upper  world.  At  last  he  ran  back  to  the  village  and  began  to  dance, 
jumping  higher  and  higher  as  the  dance  progressed.  Finally  he 
succeeded  in  jumping  high  enough  to  reach  the  door  of  the  upper 
world  in  the  zenith  and  saw  Yelelkin 's  house  only  a  short  distance 
away. 


30  Cf.  Merriam,  op.  cit.,  163-167. 
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Now,  when  Yelelkin  arrived  with  his  captive,  Bullfrog,  who  was  his 
wife  and  also  Eagle's  aunt,  told  Yelelkin  that  he  had  better  not  kill 
his  captive  at  mice.  To  this  he  agreed.  Presently,  while  Yelelkin  was 
out  of  the  house.  Bullfrog  gave  Eagle  her  knife,  which  was  about  two 
feet  in  Length,  and  told  him  to  hide  behind  a  large  water  basket.  This 
basket  was  one  of  Yelelkin 's  special  devices  for  killing  his  victims. 
When  he  returned,  he  said  to  Eagle,  "Do  you  care  for  water?"  Eagle 
replied.  "Yes.  I  am  thirsty,"  and  went  to  the  basket  and  leaned  a 
little  way  over,  but  complained  that  he  could  not  reach  the  water. 
Yelelkin  offered  to  show  him  the  way  to  drink  from  the  basket,  and,  as 
he  leaned  far  over  into  it,  Eagle  cut  off  his  head  with  the  knife  which 
Bullfrog  had  given  him.  Yelelkin  jumped  and  flopped  around,  as  does 
any  bird  with  its  head  cut  off,  until  he  was  finally  dead.  He  knocked 
everything  in  the  house  to  pieces. 

Just  then  Coyote  rushed  into  the  house  and  asked  Bullfrog,  "How 
is  my  uncle?  Is  he  still  alive?"  Eagle  spoke  up,  saying,  "Yes,  I  am 
alive  and  I  have  just  finished  killing  Yelelkin."  Coyote  said,  "It  is 
good  that  you  have  done  this.  Now  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
Yelelkin?"  Eagle  said,  " I  have  planned  to  burn  him. "  Coyote  said, 
"I  do  not  think  that  would  be  good.  You  had  better  let  me  manage 
it."  Eagle  replied,  "All  right,  but  what  will  you  do  with  him?" 
Coyote  said,  "I  will  save  all  his  feathers  and  plant  them  all  over 
the  world.  Trees  and  other  things  shall  grow  from  them."  So 
saying,  he  plucked  the  body  of  Yelelkin  and  tied  the  feathers  into  a 
bundle  ready  to  take  down  to  the  world. 

Bullfrog  asked  how  they  would  go  down  to  the  earth,  but  they 
replied  that  they  did  not  know  of  any  way.  She  thereupon  wove  from 
a  kind  of  grass  (ki'si)  a  long  rope  with  a  sling  at  one  end  by  means  of 
which  she  let  Coyote  and  Eagle  down  through  the  sky  door  in  the  zenith. 

Coyote  ran  all  over  the  world  placing  Yelelkin 's  feathers  upon  the 
mountains  and  in  the  valleys  and  transforming  them  into  trees  and 
bushes. 

When  he  returned  to  the  village,  Eagle  said,  "You  have  done  well 
in  making  all  these.  What  will  you  do  next?"  Coyote  replied,  "I 
think  I  shall  make  a  new  kind  of  people.  You  know  we  are  not  real 
people.  We  are  only  half  animal  and  half  buman."  He  then  desig- 
nated what  each  one  of  the  then  existing  beings  should  become.  He 
sh\(],  "I  shall  be  coyote.  You  shall  be  eagle."  Among  those  he  named 
were    the    following:    chicken    hawk,    falcon,    kili'kkila,31    huku'mi, 


si  To  this  bird  he  said,  "You  shall  be  a  little  fellow  and  I  shall  eat  you  at 
times.     You  shall  eat  small  birds." 
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hatca'wi,  night  owl,  te'tete,  sasi'lema,  toko'ino.32      So  he  named  one 
after  another  and  designated  the  particulars  concerning  each. 

Falcon  did  not  believe  what  Coyote  told  him.  He  did  not  believe 
that  there  would  be  a  new  people.  This  was  before  his  change  into 
his  present  bird  form.     But  it  all  happened  as  Coyote  had  said. 


10.  COYOTE  STEALS  THE  SUN33 

In  olden  times  the  sun  and  moon  did  not  shine  west  of  the  timber 
line  along  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Everything  was  dark 
west  of  this  line.  There  were  no  regular  foods  and  no  baskets  or  other 
utensils  such  as  people  now  have.  People  were  never  married  and  no 
children  were  born.     Everything  was  very  different  in  those  days. 

Coyote  was  a  great  hunter.  He  made  journeys  eastward,  going 
farther  and  farther  into  the  mountains.  The  nearer  he  approached 
the  timber  line  the  brighter  things  became.  As  he  journeyed  on  east- 
ward he  reached  a  point  where  he  could  see  this  eastern  region.  Here 
he  saw  people  who  were,  to  him,  very  strange.  They  had  the  things 
and  followed  the  ways  of  present-day  people. 

He  returned  to  his  own  village  and  told  the  chief  of  this  strange, 
new  land,  of  its  people,  and  its  wonders.  Especially,  he  told  how  they 
had  a  sun  and  a  moon  there.  The  sun  rose  in  the  east  each  morning, 
passed  over  the  heavens  along  a  path  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the 
zenith  and  came  at  night  to  the  home  of  the  chief  near  the  above- 
mentioned  western  line  between  light  and  darkness.  The  moon  rose 
and  passed  over  a  similar  path,  but  to  the  north  of  the  zenith. 

The  chief  did  not  believe  all  this  wonderful  tale,  but  he  asked  what 
Coyote  wanted  to  do  about  the  whole  matter.  Coyote  replied,  ' '  I  could 
go  and  steal  that  light  very  easily."  The  chief  asked,  "But  what 
could  we  do  with  the  sun  if  we  had  it?"  Co}'ote  replied,  "I  do  not 
know  exactly,  but  we  would  manage  in  some  way  to  make  it  go." 

Coyote  made  several  trips  over  to  the  east,  each  time  returning  to 
the  village  and  reporting  to  the  chief  and  his  people  the  wonderful 
things  he  had  seen.  No  one  believed  Coyote's  story  and  some  even 
openly  made  fun  of  him,  calling  him  a  wild  dreamer.  He  finally 
decided  to  act  on  his  own  account.    He  journeyed  eastward  again,  this 


32  To  this  bird  he  said,  "You  shall  eat  grasshoppers  and  lizards.  I  shall 
create  them  for  you." 

33  A  somewhat  different  version  of  this  myth  is  given  by  Dr.  Merriam,  op. 
cit.,  35-43.  A  related  incident,  the  theft  of  fire,  is  given  bv  Professor  Kroeber, 
op.  cit.,  202,  203,  and  by  Mr.  Gifford,  op.  cit.,  284-286,  332,  333. 
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time  going  clear  over  into  the  land  of  light.  Here  he  transformed 
himself  into  a  dead  branch  of  a  tree  and  lay  down  across  the  trail 
along  which  he  knew  the  chief  of  the  snn  village  would  return  from 
hunting. 

After  a  time  the  chief  came  along  the  trail,  hurrying  to  reach  home 
before  the  sun  should  return  to  his  house  for  the  night.  He  picked 
up  the  branch,  threw  it  over  his  shoulder  and  took  it  home  with  the 
remainder  of  his  burden.  Arriving,  he  threw  the  stick  down  on  his 
woodpile,  as  he  would  have  thrown  any  other  dry  branch. 

In  the  evening  he  placed  one  end  of  this  stick  in  the  fire.  It 
squirmed  around  and  finally  removed  itself  from  the  fire.  He  then 
placed  it  farther  into  the  fire.  It  bent  around  so  that  it  partly  encircled 
the  blaze  and  thus  escaped  burning.  The  chief  then  tried  various 
other  means  of  keeping  it  in  the  fire  until  at  last  he  placed  it  across 
the  fire.  It  quickly  stood  on  end  at  the  side  of  the  blaze  and  saved 
itself. 

The  chief  grew  more  and  more  drowsy,  finally  dropping  off  to  sleep. 
When  Coyote  saw  that  he  was  fast  asleep,  he  returned  to  his  animal 
form,  seized  the  sun  and  ran  out  of  the  house  with  it. 

The  chief  awoke  in  time  to  see  Coyote  going,  and  gave  the  alarm. 
The  people  of  the  village  pursued  Coyote  but  he  was  a  very  swift 
runner,  and,  notwithstanding  his  burden,  was  able  to  outrun  them  all. 
He  succeeded  in  crossing  safely  the  border  of  the  dark  land  beyond 
which  his  pursuers  dared  not  venture  on  account  of  the  darkness,  and 
then  proceeded  easily  to  his  own  village. 

He  placed  the  sun  upon  the  ground  in  front  of  the  chief  of  his 
village,  who  looked  it  over,  poked  it  with  his  foot,  and  said,  "Well, 
what  good  is  that  thing?  What  use  can  we  make  of  it,  anyway?" 
Coyote  replied,  "Never  mind,  we  will  make  use  of  it.  We  will  make 
it  go  as  it  did  over  in  the  east,  but  we  will  make  it  light  the  whole 
world.     I  will  manage  it  some  way."34 

Coyote  did  arrange  it  so  that  the  sun  moved  as  it  does  now.  He 
made  it  rise  through  an  entrance  near  the  easternmost  margin  of  the 
world  and  travel  the  path  up  through  the  zenith  and  pass  out  of  the 
sky  through  a  similar  opening  in  the  west.  It  now  travels,  during  the 
night,  under  our  world  and  over  the  underworld,  which  is  also 
peopled,  returning  by  morning  to  the  point  of  rising  at  the  east  margin 
of  our  world. 


84  The  informant  was  not  certain  just  how  Coyote  arranged  this,  but  felt  sure 
that  some  of  his  people  must  know,  thus  indicating  that  his  version  of  this  myth 
lacks  certain  details  at  this  point. 
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MYTHS  OF  THE  YOSEMITE  VALLEY 
11.  THE  CREATION  OF  THE  YOSEMITE  VALLEY 

Half  Dome  lived  with  her  husband,  Washington  Tower,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Merced  river  at  a  point  out  on  the  edge  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley.  Owing  to  some  quarrel  with  her  husband,  Half  Dome  ran 
away  toward  the  east.  As  she  proceeded  up  through  the  mountains, 
she  created  the  upper  course  of  the  Merced  river  and  the  Yosemite 
valley  itself.  She  carried  with  her  a  burden  basket,  a  finely  feathered 
basket,  and  her  baby  in  its  cradle.  In  the  finely  feathered  basket  she 
carried  seeds  of  various  kinds  and  acorns  which  she  planted  all  along 
the  way.    Hence  we  have  many  different  kinds  of  these  foods  now. 

Finding  that  his  wife  had  left  him,  Washington  Tower  cut  a  white 
oak  club  and  started  after  her.  He  overtook  her  near  the  point  where 
this  great  peak  now  stands.  She  had  taken  her  baby  out  of  its  cradle 
basket  and  placed  it  on  top  of  her  load  in  the  burden  basket,  carrying 
the  cradle  meanwhile  under  her  arm. 

Washington  Tower  whipped  Half  Dome  severely.  The  burden 
basket  was  broken  and  fell  with  its  contents  into  Mirror  lake.  It  has 
never  since  been  seen.  The  globose  basket,  richly  decorated  with  red- 
headed-woodpecker feathers,  and  which  had  held  the  seeds  sown  along 
the  journey,  was  thrown  to  the  north  side  of  the  canyon.  It  landed 
bottom  upward  and  became  North  Dome. 

She  threw  the  baby  cradle  over  against  the  north  wall  of  the 
canyon  where  it  now  appears  in  the  "Royal  Arches."  This  is  in 
reality  the  sunshade  or  arched  hood  of  the  basket. 

As  Half  Dome  received  her  punishment  she  wept  bitterly  and  was 
soon  transformed  into  the  present  great  peak.  The  dark  colored 
streaks  on  the  vertical  wall  on  the  north  of  Half  Dome  are  the  tear 
stains  on  her  face.  She  wore,  at  this  time,  a  buckskin  dress,  but 
nothing  now  remains  to  indicate  it.  Women  have  ever  since  worn  this 
kind  of  dress. 

The  club  which  Washington  Tower  used  he  finally  threw  aside.  It 
landed  upright  in  the  center  of  Mirror  lake  and  remained  there  as  a 
large,  black  snag  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  disappeared. 

When  Washington  Tower  had  spent  his  wrath,  he  went  over  on  the 
north  side  of  the  valley,  where  he  has  since  remained,  a  great  shaft 
of  granite. 
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12.  THE  ORIGIN  OF  EL  CAPITAN 

El  Capital!  was  originally  a  very  small  rock.  An  old  bear  and  her 
two  nibs  went  to  sleep  on  top  of  it  one  night.  When  they  awoke  in 
the  morning  they  found  themselves  in  a  strange  place  far  np  in  the 
sky.  for  the  rock,  El  Capitan,  had  grown  to  be  very  tall  overnight. 

The  people  of  the  village  discussed  unavailingly  how  they  might 
rescue  these  unfortunates,  and  had  nearly  abandoned  the  idea  when 
Measuring-worm  succeeded  in  climbing  the  cliff  and  found  that  all 
three  bears  had  starved  to  death.  He  gathered  their  bones  and  brought 
them  down.    The  people  burned  these  bones  in  the  usual  way. 


13.  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PRESENT  FLOOR  OF  THE 
YOSEMITE  A^ ALLEY 

Measuring-worm  again  ascended  to  the  top  of  El  Capitan  and  then 
leaned  out  and  finally  stretched  across  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
canyon,  so  that  his  head  was  on  the  one  side  while  his  tail  was  on  the 
other.     He  then  crossed  over  to  the  south  rim  of  the  canyon. 

Later  he  recrossed  to  El  Capitan  and  again  descended  to  the  floor 
of  the  valley. 

The  walls  of  the  canyon  then  began  to  cave  in  and  all  the  people 
were  obliged  to  flee  down  the  river.  The  valley  was,  in  those  days, 
much  deeper  than  now  and  somewhat  narrower.  The  caving-in  of  its 
walls  parti}7  filled  the  valley  and  made  all  of  the  earth  and  the  piles  of 
talus  now  in  the  floor  of  the  valley. 


14.  THE  LOST  ARROW 

In  former  times  people  used  to  drive  deer  to  the  top  of  the  preci- 
pice of  the  great  rock  called  Yosemite  Point,  just  east  of  Yosemite 
Falls,  in  order  to  make  them  jump  over  and  thus  the  people  might 
secure  meat.  One  day  some  deer  turned  and  ran  along  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  and  a  hunter  shot  at  them.  He  missed  his  mark  and  his 
arrow  fell  on  the  side  of  the  cliff.  Here  it  now  appears  as  a  very 
sharp,  perpendicular  peak,  the  Lost  Arrow. 
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15.  THE  SPIRITS  OF  YOSEMITE  FALLSss 

In  the  waters  just  below  Yosemite  Falls  live  the  po'loti,  a  group 
of  dangerous  spirit  women.  The  incident  related  in  the  following 
story  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  these  spirits. 

There  was,  in  olden  times,  a  village  a  short  distance  from  the  foot 
of  Yosemite  Falls.  A  maiden  from  this  village  went  to  the  stream  for 
a  basket  of  water.  She  dipped  the  basket  into  the  stream  as  usual  but 
brought  it  up  full  of  snakes.36  She  went  farther  up  stream  and  tried 
again,  but  with  the  same  result.  She  tried  repeatedly,  each  time  a 
little  farther  up  stream,  but  always  drew  a  basketful  of  snakes. 
Finally  she  reached  the  pool  at  the  foot  of  Yosemite  Falls  and  a  sudden, 
violent  wind  blew  her  into  it. 

During  the  night  she  gave  birth  to  a  child  which  she  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  and  brought  home  the  next  morning.  The  girl's  mother  was 
very  curious  and  soon  took  the  blanket  off  the  baby  in  order  to  see  it. 
Immediately  a  violent  gale  arose  and  blew  the  entire  village  and  its 
inhabitants  into  this  same  pool.  Nothing  has  ever  been  seen  or  heard 
of  them  since. 


35  Information  concerning  two  other  groups  of  spirits  was  secured. 

The  Spirits  above  Bridal  Veil  Falls. — A  short  distance  above  Bridal  Veil  Falls 
is  a  lake  somewhat  like  Mirror  lake.  Here  live  certain  beautiful  maidens  whose 
tresses  hang  down  to  their  feet.  They  have  a  very  sharp  sense  of  smell  and 
can  detect  easily  the  approach  of  a  human  being.  They  cause  a  violent  wind  in 
an  endeavor  to  blow  the  victim  into  the  lake  and  drown  him.  These  maidens 
then  devour  him.  The  victim's  spirit  remains  forever  in  the  depths  of  the  lake. 
Very  little  is  known  of  the  personal  appearance  of  these  women  except  that 
they  are  very  beautiful,  are  pure  white,  with  blue  eyes,  and  have  very  long  hair. 
That  so  little  is  known  of  them  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  greatly  feared 
and  anyone  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  come  in  sight  of  one  of  them  takes  no 
time  for  observations  but  makes  off  if  possible  at  top  speed.  Similar  women 
are  in  the  waters  above  Yosemite  Falls.     Cf.  Merriam,  op.  tit.,  22S-230. 

The  Spirits  at  the  foot  of  Bridal  Veil  Falls. — Another  class  of  these  super- 
natural beings  are  the  pu'hunu,  who  formerly  lived  in  the  pool  at  the  foot  of 
Bridal  Veil  Falls.  Informants  could  not  give  very  definite  accounts  of  these 
beings  but  knew  that  they  were  harmless  except  in  that  they  always  caused  the 
water  of  the  fall  to  blow  out  and  wet  anyone  who  approached  too  close  to  its  foot. 

36  This  incident  of  the  dipping  up  of  snakes  instead  of  water  is  given,  but  in 
an  otherwise  very  different  myth,  by  Dr.  Merriam,  op.  cit.,  127,  128. 
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ABSTRACTS 

1.  The  six  peoplings  of  the  world. — The  first  people  are  devoured  by  a 
cannibal  giant,  Uwu'lin,  who  is  finally  killed  by  means  of  a  tiny  vulnerable  spot 
in  his  heel,  discovered  by  Fly.  The  bones  of  this  giant  are  later  found  and 
cause  the  death  of  their  discoverer. 

The  second  people  are  largely  stolen  by  Yelelkin,  an  immense  mythical  bird, 
the  remainder  being  driven  out  by  black  ants. 

The  third  people  are  birds  and  mammals  with  human  attributes.  The 
Btalactites  in  Bower  Cave  are  the  remains  of  the  food  of  their  chiefs.  To 
facilitate  hunting  Raven  becomes  black.  People  are  finally  transformed  into 
animals. 

The  fourth  people  have  a  very  overbearing  chief,  Skunk,  who  greedily  keeps 
all  meat  obtained  by  his  hunters  for  himself.  The  people  trap  Skunk  through 
his  vanity,  and  kill  him.  While  dying,  Skunk  creates  mountains.  Again  people 
are  transformed  into  animals. 

[The  incident  of  the  fifth  people  was  forgotten  by  the  informant.] 

The  sixth  people  are  created  by  Coyote.  There  is  only  water  at  first,  but 
Coyote  creates  land  from  earth  brought  up  by  Frog.  He  creates  vegetation. 
He  finally  creates  people  with  hands  like  Lizard's  and  arranges  for  reproduction. 
He  and  his  people  are  then  transformed  into  animals. 

2.  The  birth  of  Falcon. — Condor's  wife,  a  rock,  gives  birth  to  Falcon,  who 
becomes  chief.  Falcon  brings  into  being  his  grandfather,  Coyote,  who  instructs 
him. 

3.  Falcons  contest  with  KVlak, — Falcon  goes  to  contest  with  Ki'lak  and  is 
killed.  By  means  of  a  magic  token,  Coyote  learns  of  Falcon's  death  and  goes 
to  avenge  it.     He  hits  Ki'lak 's  one  vulnerable  spot  on  his  wing,  and  kills  him. 

4.  Falcon  escapes  the  world  fire. — Ki'lak  's  death  starts  a  great  world  fire  from 
which  Falcon  escapes  by  going  to  the  ocean.  Coyote  and  Condor  are  inde- 
structible and  remain. 

5.  Coyote  and  Falcon  create  people. — Falcon  ponders  Coyote's  power  and 
induces  him  to  create  human  beings.  Coyote  secures  feathers  by  entrapping 
birds  which  eat  their  way  into  his  body  while  he  feigns  death.  He  places  these 
feathers  all  over  the  world  and  gives  places  names.  The  feathers  become  human 
beings. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  new  race  there  is  no  room  for  the  old  one,  and 
Coyote  causes  it  to  be  transformed  into  birds  and  mammals. 

6.  Yayil's  journey  to  the  south  world. — Yayil,  a  great  gambler,  journeys  to 
the  southern  world  where  he  plays  ' '  running  ball ' '  with  Ku'tcu,  who  exacts  the 
death  penalty  when  Yayil  loses. 

7.  Falcon's  search  for  Yayil. — Falcon  grows  up  and  learns  his  father's  where- 
abouts by  means  of  an  arrow  stood  on  end  and  blown  by  the  wind  toward  the 
south.  He  leaves  a  log  in  bed  to  deceive  his  wife,  Duck,  while  he  and  a  friend 
burrow  out  of  the  village.  Duck  discovers  where  Falcon  has  gone  by  throwing 
some  hair  in  the  air  and  observing  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  blows  it. 
She  follows  with  food.  Falcon  dreams  that  Duck  is  following  him  and  plans 
to  kill  her.     Her  magic  stops  his  arrow  and  she  journeys  with  them. 

Falcon  sends  his  partner  and  Duck  on  while  he  visits  Lizard  and  Frog. 
Lizard  semis  fire  in  pursuit  of  Falcon  who,  with  his  companions,  reaches  the 
falling-rock  gate  at  the  south  end  of  the  world.  They  then  run  to  the  other 
three  ends  of  the  world  to  escape  the  fire.  Falcon  creates  a  small  spring. 
Duck  finally  creates  a  large  spring  and  all  are  saved. 
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Falcon  succeeds  in  jumping  through  the  southern  gateway  of  the  world  but 
Duck's  feet  are  clipped  off. 

Falcon  and  his  companions  reach  the  village  of  the  southern  world.  He 
prepares  the  race  course  during  the  night  and  refuses  to  use  Ku'tcu's  tricky 
balls.  Falcon  wins  the  race  and  burns  Ku'tcu  and  Buzzard,  and,  later,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village. 

Falcon  visits  two  powerful  magicians  who  restore  Yayil  to  life.  Falcon  then 
burns  the  southern  world,  saving  only  his  step-mother  and  the  two  magicians. 
Yayil  goes  to  live  in  the  southern  ocean  and  Falcon  and  his  companions  return 
to  the  world. 

Falcon  kills  Lizard  and  Quartz-rock  and  returns  home. 

8.  Falcon  rescues  his  sister. — Falcon's  sister  is  stolen  by  the  north  people. 
He  discovers  her  whereabouts  by  means  of  a  token.  His  wife  takes  him  to  the 
underworld,  where  he  is  killed. 

Crow  searches  for  Falcon,  kills  his  slayers,  and  brings  him  to  life.  They 
return  to  the  world  and  Falcon  and  his  partner  resume  their  journey  northward. 

Crow  again  searches  for  Falcon  and  journeys  with  him.  He  stops  to  eat 
grasshoppers  and  is  left  behind.  He  visits  an  old  woman,  who  has  a  rattlesnake, 
a  bear,  a  puma,  and  a  wolf  as  guards,  kills  her  guards,  and  finds  Falcon's  sister 
in  her  house,  emaciated  beyond  recognition.  Falcon  rescues  his  sister  and 
avenges  her  wrongs. 

9.  Eagle  rescued  from  the  upper  world. — Eagle's  wife,  Chipmunk,  deceives 
him  and  is  beaten  to  death.  Through  this  beating  she  acquires  stripes.  Eagle 
mourns  and  his  face  becomes  black. 

Yelelkin  carries  Eagle  to  the  upper  world,  whither  Coyote  goes  to  rescue 
him.  Bullfrog  saves  Eagle's  life  and  the  latter  kills  Yelelkin.  Coyote  takes 
Yelelkin's  feathers  to  earth  and  creates  vegetation  from  them.  The  first  people 
are  then  transformed  into  animals. 

10.  Coyote  steals  the  sun. — Formerly  the  sun  was  kept  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  people  of  the  region  to  the  west  had  none.  While  hunting, 
Coyote  discovers  light  and  describes  the  sun  and  the  eastern  land  to  his  people. 
They  deride  his  sun  story  and  he  determines  to  steal  it  unaided.  He  gains 
entrance  to  the  chief's  house  by  transforming  himself  into  a  stick  of  wood, 
which  the  chief  carries  home.  He  escapes  being  burned  and,  while  the  chief 
sleeps,  steals  the  sun  and  outwits  his  pursuers.  Coyote  places  the  sun  in  the 
sky  and  regulates  its  movements. 

11.  The  Creation  of  Yosemite  Valley. — Half  Dome  leaves  her  husband,  Wash- 
ington Tower,  and  journeys  eastward,  creating  Merced  Eiver  Canyon,  and 
Yosemite  Valley  and  the  flora  of  the  region.  Her  enraged  husband  beats  her. 
She  is  changed  into  her  present  form.  North  Dome  and  the  Royal  Arches  were 
formed  of  a  basket  and  cradle  she  carried. 

12.  The  origin  of  El  Capitan. — Bears  sleep  upon  a  growing  rock,  fail  to 
descend,  and  starve  to  death.  Measuring-worm  ascends  El  Capitan  and  brings 
down  their  bones. 

13.  The  origin  of  the  present  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley. — Measuring-worm 
ascends  El  Capitan  and  spans  Yosemite  Valley.  Upon  returning  to  El  Capitan 
the  walls  of  Yosemite  cave  in,  forming  the  present  floor  of  the  valley. 

14.  The  Lost  Arrow. — A  deer  hunter  misses  his  mark  and  his  arrow  forms  a 
peak,  the  Lost  Arrow. 

15.  The  spirits  of  Yosemite  Falls. — A  girl  dips  water  from  a  river  and  gets  a 
basketful  of  snakes.  She  is  finally  blown  into  the  water  and  gives  birth  to  a 
supernatural  child.  Her  mother's  curiosity  causes  another  gale,  which  blows 
the  entire  village  into  the  water. 
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GLOSSARY37 

acorn,  telo'li. 
acorn  cache,  tca'ka. 

ant  (a  big  black  species),  humu'kilu. 

awl,  tcu'lla. 

badger,  ri'wu. 

baskets,  tci'kele,  burden  basket;  fcSkine,  head  protector  or  arched  hood  of 
the  basketry  cradle;  ko'ti,  basket  completely  covered  with  red  feathers 
from  the  head  of  the  California  woodpecker  and  with  quail  plumes;  made 
of  twine  upon  a  multiple  grass  foundation. 

Bridal  Veil  Falls  (Yosemite  Valley),  pu'hiinu  tco'lak. 

bullfrog,  u'lusmukaiyi. 

cane,  le'ha  (a  species  of  cane). 

Cathedral  Spires  (Yosemite  Valley),  pu'sina  tca'ka  (mouse  acorn  cache). 

chipmunk,  Tu'pL 

Clouds'  Rest  (Yosemite  Valley),  wa'kali. 

condor,  mo'llok. 

coyote,  ahe'li. 

crow,  a'uT;  cf.  raven. 

dove,  kulu'wi. 

ducks,  hi'lkuhnai,  a  small  bluish  species;  ilakna;  yauha. 

eagle,  wi'paiak. 

Eagle  Peak   (Yosemite  Valley),  woho'ka. 

El  Capitan  (Yosemite  Valley),  toto'konula.  This  is  an  untranslatable  term 
which  refers  to  the  "face"  which  looks  toward  the  southwest  at  a  point 
about  halfway  down  the  cliff.  This  "face"  or  "head"  is  said  to 
resemble  that  of  an  Indian  with  a  band  about  his  head. 

falcon,  we'kwek. 

frog,  wa'tana,  wata'kna;  olo'tcokomayi,  olo'tcoma.     See  also  bullfrog. 

Glacier  Point  (Yosemite  Valley),  ha'katwl  (blue-bellied  lizard). 

grass,  ki'si  (a  species  of  grass). 

grizzly  bear,  uhu'mati. 

Half  Dome  (Yosemite  Valley),  awo'ni. 

hatca'wi,  a  species  of  bird. 

hawks,  we'wek,  falcon;  Ilka',  chicken  hawk;  kili'kkila,  a  small  species  of  hawk. 

huku'ml,  a  species  of  bird. 

hfixe'pi  (Yosemite  Valley),  beautiful  cannibal  spirit  maidens  with  tresses  ex- 
tending to  the  ground  who  live  in  the  lake  above  Bridal  Veil  Falls, 
awa'ya  uhuti   (bad),  another  name  for  these  beings. 

Tndian  Canyon  (Yosemite  Valley),  ho'pahula. 

Inspiration  Point  (Yosemite  Valley),  o'lahiktei. 

invisible  people,  po'lotl.  Beings  who  are  visible  for  a  time  but  who  disappear 
when  approached. 

kili'kkila,  a  small  species  of  hawk. 

ki'si,  a  kind  of  grass. 


•°-7  This  glossary  lists  the  terms  used  in  the  present  paper  and  also  the  names 
of  important  places  in  Yosemite  Valley.  The  alphabet  employed  is  described  in 
"Ethno-Geography  of  the  Porno  Indians,"  present  series,  vi,  51,  1908. 
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ko'tca,  a  kind  of  flower. 

ku'tcii,  a  shaggy,  supernatural  being  called,  by  one  informant,  "buffalo.'' 

lake,  awa'ya  (generic  term). 

le'ha,  a  species  of  cane. 

lizard,  kassa'tii,  a  large  species;  owo'to,  a  large,  long  species. 

Lost  Arrow  (Yosemite  Valley),  mu'tckul. 

measuring-worm,  tiilta'kna. 

mermaids  (Yosemite  Valley),  huxe'pi,  mermaids  above  Bridal  Veil  Falls; 
pu'hiinu,  mermaids  at  the  foot  of  Bridal  Veil  Falls;  po'loti,  mermaids 
at  the  foot  of  Yosemite  Falls. 

Milky  Way,  waka'lmuTo. 

Mirror  lake  (Yosemite  Valley),  awa'ya. 

Morning  Star,  tu'le. 

mouse,  pu'sina. 

mountain  lion,  see  puma. 

Nevada  Falls  (Yosemite  Valley),  pa'iwaiak. 

North  Dome  (Yosemite  Valley),  to'koyi. 

6no'tc5ktci  (Yosemite  Valley),  grandmother  of  Sentinel.  This  is  the  small  pro- 
jecting rock  at  the  pinnacle  of  the  lower  spire  immediately  east  of 
Sentinel.  The  small  projections  around  her  are  others  of  her  grand- 
children, called  adje. 

owls,  no'potkolo,  night  owl;  huku'mi;  hatca'wi. 

pa'llahi,  a  kind  of  flower. 

pe'lpelna,  a  small,  insectivorous  bird  resembling  a  sapsucker. 

po'loti,  a  class  of  supernatural  women  living  in  the  waters  just  below  Yosemite 
Falls. 

puma,  hili'tca. 

quartz-rock,  ho'sokilwo. 

rattlesnake,  lawa'Ti. 

raven,  ka'kul;  cf.  crow. 

Eibbon  Falls  or  Maiden's  Tears  (Yosemite  Valley),  lunuTukuya. 

Royal  Arches  (Yosemite  Valley),  tco'kone,  head  protector  on  baby  basket. 

sandhill  crane,  toto'kon. 

sapsucker,  tcu'TaTakwila. 

sasi'lema,  a  species  of  bird. 

Sentinel  (Yosemite  Valley),  lo'ya. 

skunk,  hi'sik. 

South  Dome,  Half  Dome  (Yosemite  Valley),  Te'seyak. 

sunflower,  tcatcl'limme. 

te'tete,  a  species  of  bird. 

Three  Brothers  (Yosemite  Valley),  ha'muk,  falling  rock;  tiki  tun,  smallest  of 
the  Three  Brothers;  ha'muk,  middle  of  the  Three  Brothers;  ha'te,  Eagle 
Peak. 

Tnree  Graces  (Yosemite  Valley),  Ta'kawa. 

toho'ni,  a  kind  of  flower. 

toki'lna,  a  small  bird  with  a  topknot. 

toko'ino,  a  species  of  bird. 

turtle,  awa'nta. 

Tutulawiak  Falls  (Yosemite  Valley),  tutulawi'ak. 

Uwu'lin,  from  u'wu,  to  eat.  A  great  cannibal  giant  who  devoured  nearly  all 
the  first  people  of  the  world. 

Vernal  Falls  (Yosemite  Valley),  has  no  name  according  to  one  informant. 
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Washington  Tower  (Yosemite  Valley),  na'rias,  husband  of  Half  Dome. 

waterfall,  tca'lak  (generic  term). 

woodrat,  lo'lok. 

XVyil,  a  supernatural  being  and  father  of  falcon. 

ve 'lei  kin.  a  supernatural  bird  resembling  an  eagle  but  several  times  larger  and 

or'   the   color   of   an    owl.     It  is  supposed   to   have   carried  people   off  to 

its  home  in  the  upper  world. 
Yosemite,  yo'hemiute,  from  yo'he,  to  kill,  and  miuti'ya,  people. 
Yosemite  Valley,  awo'ni. 

yosemite  Falls  (Yosemite  Valley),  awo'ni  tcolak. 
Yosemite  Point    (Yosemite  Valley),  o'mu   to  miss   an   object,   especially  game, 

shooting  at  it  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 
Yosemite  Meadow,  woho'ka,  the  meadow  west  of  what  is  called  "Soldier  Camp." 
Eosemite  Valley  people,    mi'wu  awo'ni  hiiye,    literally    people    Yosemite    Valley 

down;  awo'nitci,  from  awo'ni,  Yosemite  Valley.     This  term  was  applied 

by  outsiders  to  anyone  coming  from  Yosemite  Valley. 
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THE  MATRILINEAL  COMPLEX 

BY 

ROBERT  H.  LOWIE 


Dr.  Hartland  has  recently  reopened  discussion  of  a  question  which 
has  for  a  number  of  years  been  regarded  as  closed  by  American 
ethnologists — the  relative  priority  of  matrilineal  and  patrilineal  insti- 
tutions.1 It  is  always  desirable  to  reexamine  from  time  to  time  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  a  science,  and  a  challenge  to  accepted 
theories  often  leads  to  a  remarkable  illumination  of  basic  principles. 
The  main  objection  to  Dr.  Hartland 's  essay  on  "Matrilineal  Kinship 
and  the  Question  of  Its  Priority"  must  rest  not  on  his  refusal  to  bow 
to  the  established  American  view,  but  on  his  inadmissible  method  of 
approach. 

Dr.  Hartland  defends  two  important  propositions.  In  the  first 
place,  he  believes  that  "normally  and  apart  from  a  few  exceptions 
that  seem  well  established,  kinship  was  originally  reckoned  on  one 
side  only"  (p.  24).  Secondly,  he  contends  that  descent  through  the 
mother  regularly  preceded  descent  through  the  father.  The  first  of 
these  contentions  seems  to  me  singularly  ill-founded,  inasmuch  as  we 
find  almost  uniformly  that  the  tribes  on  the  lowest  level  of  civilization. 
whether  Andaman  Islanders,  Sakai,  or  Plateau  Shoshoneans,  lack  the 
unilateral  mode  of  reckoning  kinship.  However,  at  present  I  am  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  second  of  Dr.  Hartland 's  propositions. 

But  before  entering  into  a  discussion  of  his  method  of  proof,  I 
must  deal  with  a  matter  of  terminology.  In  America  it  has  been 
customary  of  late  to  refer  to  matrilineal  social  units  as  "clans"  and 
to  patrilineal  groups  as  "gentes."  This  involves  the  unfortunate  lack 
of  a  generic  term  for  a  unilateral  group  regardless  of  mode  of  descent. 
Moreover,  such  usage  conflicts  both  with  Lewis  H.  Morgan's  use  of 
gens  in  the  generic  sense,  and  the  generic  use  of  clan  firmly  established 


i  E.  S.  Hartland,  Matrilineal  Kinship  and  the  Question  of  its  Priority,  Mem. 
Am.  Anthr.  Assoc,  iv,  1-90,  1917. 
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among  English  writers.  In  an  elementary  course  on  anthropology  at 
the  University  of  California,  I  eliminated  these  difficulties  by  con- 
sistently employing  the  term  "kin"  generically,  and  "mother-kin"  or 
"father-kin"  by  way  of  specification.  Since  then,  however,  Drs. 
Goddard  and  Kroeber  have  pointed  out  the  misleading  connotations 
of  the  term  kin  when  technically  restricted  to  the  unilateral  (and 
normally  exogamous)  group.  Accordingly,  I  will  substitute  the  old 
term  "sib."  which  has  recently  been  resuscitated  in  Professor  Phil- 
brick's  translation  of  Huebner's  History  of  Germanic  Private  Law. 

I  low,  then,  does  Dr.  Hartland  establish  the  conclusion  that  existing 
father-sibs  have  grown  out  of  mother-sibs,  thus  converting  an  observed 
simultaneity  into  a  chronological  seqtience?  His  own  statements  leave 
no  doubt  whatsoever  as  to  his  method  of  procedure.  He  determines 
first  ' '  what  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  matrilineal  organization 
of  society"  (p.  7).  This  is  accomplished  "by  taking  a  people  in  which 
that  organization  is  exhibited  in  the  full  strength  and  noting  its 
peculiarities"  (ibid.).  When  subsequently  such  features  are  en- 
countered in  combination  with  patrilineal  descent  they  are  interpreted 
as  "survivals  of  matrilineal  polity"  (p.  23). 

The  logical  error  involved  in  this  procedure  is  patent.  Dr.  Hart- 
land  is  obliged  to  introduce  in  the  place  of  mere  matrilineal  descent, 
about  which  the  discussion  revolves,  the  very  different  concept  of  a 
matrilineal  complex;  and  that  complex  he  establishes  not  by  empirical 
observation  but  by  selecting  a  people  in  wdiich  it  is  supposed  to  be 
exhibited  in  its  full  strength.  This  estimate  as  to  the  vigor  of  matri- 
lineal organization  is  clearly  arbitrary;  Dr.  Hartland  has  rational- 
istically  constructed  an  organization  such  as  might  logically  follow 
from  matrilineal  descent  and  then  finds  a  few  concrete  illustrations 
of  this  purely  a  priori  conception,  from  vdiich  in  turn  he  deduces  the 
traits  of  the  mother-sib. .  The  task  of  the  critical  ethnologist  is  very 
different.  Starting  from  the  one  pivotal  feature  of  maternal  descent, 
he  must  establish  by  empirical  observation  what  other  features  appear 
in  combination  with  the  mother-sib.  This  is  the  only  possibility  of 
establishing  the  facts  in  the  case, 

Xow  what  are  the  traits  which  Dr.  Hartland  deduces  as  symp- 
tomatic of  the  typical  matrilineal  organizations?  Essentially  his 
•  •numeration  (p.  10)  coincides  with  Tylor's  earlier  statement.2 
According  to  both  writers,  the  mother-sib,  defined  by  matrilineal 
descent,  is  further  distinguished  by  matrilocal  residence;  the  inherit- 


2  Jour.  Enthr.  Inst.,  xvm,  252,  1889. 
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ance  of  property  within  the  sib ;  and  matrilineal  authority  vested  more 
particularly  in  the  mother's  brother.  In  the  present  paper  I  shall 
discuss  first  the  alleged  correlation  between  matrilineal  descent  and 
matrilocal  residence,  and  shall  supplement  this  inquiry  with  a  corre- 
sponding examination  of  the  avunculate  and  matrilineal  inheritance, 
two  institutions  which  are  best  considered  in  conjunction. 

Starting  our  survey  with  North  America,  we  find  four  regions  with 
matrilineal  descent — an  appreciable  part  of  the  Atlantic  population 
(embracing  notably  the  Iroquois  and  the  Southeastern  tribes)  ;  three 
Northern  Plains  tribes,  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa,  and  Crow;  the  Pueblo 
Indians;  and  some  of  the  Northwest  Coast  Indians.  What  are  the 
ascertainable  facts  with  reference  to  residence? 

As  to  the  Iroquois,  Morgan's  statements  are  hardly  sufficiently 
explicit,  but  they  suggest  that  the  bride  took  up  her  abode  with  the 
groom's  relatives.  Our  author  represents  the  bride  as  conducted  to 
the  home  of  her  intended  husband,  where  she  presents  some  bread  to 
her  mother-in-law  as  proof  of  her  domestic  accomplishments,  while 
the  husband's  mother  returns  some  venison  to  the  girl's  mother  "as 
an  earnest  of  his  ability  to  provide  for  his  household."3  On  the" other 
hand,  the  Southeastern  tribes  obviously  practiced  matrilocal  residence 
to  some  degree.  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton  informs  me  that  among  the 
Creek  the  women  stayed  in  one  place  and  their  husbands  came  there 
from  other  localities,  the  houses  of  women  of  the  same  elan  being 
built  in  immediate  proximity  to  one  another.  This  scheme,  accord  ing 
to  the  same  authority,  seems  to  have  prevailed  likewise  among  the 
Timucua  of  Florida.  Similarly,  the  Choctaw  men  of  Bayou  Lacomb, 
Louisiana,  lived  in  their  wives'  villages.4  Among  the  Yuehi  there  was 
no  obligatory  rule.  A  woman  normally  left  her  home  and  the  husband 
built  a  house  for  the  new  couple;  but  "sometimes  the  man  goes  to 
live  with  his  wife's  parents  until  he  is  able  to  start  for  himself."5 

For  the  three  Plains  tribes  the  data  are  fairly  definite.  The 
Mandan  youth  often  remained  in  his  father-in-law's  lodge,  but  fre- 
quently a  new  hut  was  constructed.0  Similarly  the  Hidatsa  had  no 
absolute  rule,  though  in  the  beginning  the  young  couple  generally 
remained  with  the  wife's  parents,  the  husband  acting  as  their  servant 


s  L.  H.  Morgan,  League  of  the  Ho-de-no-sau-nee,  Lloyd  ed.,  I,  313,  1904. 

4  T>.  I.  Bushnell,  The  Choctaw  of  Bayou  Lacomb,  St.  Tammanv  Parish,  Louis- 
iana, Bur.  Am.  Ethn.,  Bull.  48,  p.  27,  1909. 

5  F.  G.  Speck,  Ethnology  of  the  Yuchi  Indians,  p.  95,  1909.     Italics  inserted 
by  the  author. 

6  Maximilian,  Eeise  in  das  innere  Nord- America  in  den  Jahren  1832  bis  1834, 
II,  128,  1839. 
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and  hunter.7     Among  the  Crow,  on  the  other  hand,  wedlock  generally 
began  with  patrilocal  residence.8 

The  Pueblo  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  form  the  classical 
example  of  matrilocal  abode.  Among  the  Hopi  the  house  belongs  to 
the  woman,  and  the  daughter  after  marriage  lives  with  her  husband 
under  her  mother's  roof.9  The  identical  scheme  prevails  among  the 
Zuni "'  and  the  Sia.11  But  this  is  not  the  usage  of  the  nomadic  Navaho  : 
"In  the  absence  of  the  husband,"  say  our  most  trustworthy  authori- 
ties, "the  mother  pays  her  daughter  an  occasional  visit."12  The 
Apache  custom  differs  from  this,  yet  without  conforming  to  the  Pueblo 
practice.  "The  young  man  lived  with  his  father-in-law  for  some  time 
and  hunted  for  the  support  of  the  family."13 

There  remain  the  Pacific  Coast  people.  According  to  Krause,  the 
Tlingit  had  both  matrilocal  and  patrilocal  unions,  while  Swanton's 
account  strongly  suggests  the  preponderance  of  the  latter.14  The 
liaida  data  are  unusually  illuminating.  A  boy  became  engaged  be- 
tween fifteen  and  eighteen  and  during  the  period  of  betrothal  he  lived 
with  his  fiancee's  family,  working  for  them  until  his  marriage.  But 
at  the  wedding  ceremony  the  father  of  the  girl  politely  disparaged  her 
abilities,  adding  that  "he  knew  that  her  future  mother-in-law  would 
take  care  of  her,  he  was  glad  that  his  daughter  was  going  to  live  with 
the  young  man's  sisters,"  etc.15  For  the  Tsimshian  we  have  recent 
information  to  the  effect  that  "the  bride  is  carried  down  to  the  canoe, 
and  she  departs  with  her  husband  to  his  village,  where  they  live.  If 
the  groom  belongs  to  the  same  village,  the  couple  often  stay  with  the 
girl's  parents."16 

The  facts  for  North  America  are  readily  summarized.  Matrilocal 
residence  in  an  unequivocal  form  exists  only  in  two  matronymic 
centers — among  the  Pueblo  Indians  and  among  the  Creek.  Elsewhere 
such  practice  is  confined  either  to  the  earliest  period  of  wedlock  or  the 
preceding  condition  of  betrothal,  and  bears  on  its  face  the  clearest 


"  Lowie,  Notes  on  the  Social  Organization  and  Customs  of  the  Mandan, 
Hi'hitsa,  and  Crow  Indians,  p.  46,  1917. 

8  Lowie,  Social  Life  of  the  Crow  Indians,  p.  223,  1912. 

9  \V.  Hough,  The  Hopi  Indians,  p.  127,  1915. 

io  M.  C.  Stevenson,  The  Zuiii  Indians,  p.  305,  1904. 
i 1  M.  C.  Stevenson,  The  Sia,  p.  22,  1894. 

12  The  Franciscan  Fathers,  An  Ethnologic  Dictionary  of  the  Navaho  Lan- 
guage, p.  449,  1910. 

13  P.  E.  fioddard,  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  p.  162,  1913. 

i*  A.  Krause,  Die  Tlinkit-Indianer,  p.  220,  1885;  Swanton,  26th  Ann.  Eep. 
Bur.  Am.  Ethn.,  p.  428,  1908. 

is  J.  "R.  Swanton,  Contributions  to  the  Ethnology  of  the  Haida,  pp.  50,  51, 
1905. 

ieF.  Boas,  Tsimshian  Mythology,  p.  532,  1916. 
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evidence  of  association  with  a  rendering  of  services  by  way  of  com- 
pensation. Moreover,  patrilocal  residence  occurs  among  tribes  with 
mother-sibs,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  both  modes  of  residence 
exist  side  by  side  without  any  suggestion  that  either  is  deemed 
preferable. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  while  mother-sibs  are  not  in- 
frequently consistent  with  patrilocal  residence,  a  patrilineal  scheme 
or  loose  organization  often  appears  with  matrilocal  residence  or  indi- 
cations thereof.  Thus  the  Blackfoot  felt  that  the  father-in-law  was 
for  a  time  entitled  to  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  chase  and  war,  especially 
the  latter.17  Similarly,  without  actual  matrilocal  residence,  the  Omaha 
husband  labors  on  behalf  of  his  father-in-law  for  the  period  of  one  or 
two  years.18  With  the  Arapaho  the  new  couple  occupy  indeed  a  tent 
of  their  own,  but  it  is  pitched  by  the  lodge  of  the  bride's  father.19 
Cheyenne  usage  seems  to  be  strictly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Arapaho.20 
Among  the  Gros  Ventre  a  bridegroom  often  settled  with  his  father- 
in-law.21  The  Eastern  Dakota  practiced  both  customs  with  apparently 
equal  frequency;  and  the  same  applies  to  the  Assiniboine.22  Matri- 
local residence  as  a  normal  usage  of  the  Eastern  Cree  is  vouched  for 
by  some  of  the  early  travelers.23  Finally  may  be  cited  some — though 
by  no  means  all — of  the  Central  Eskimo  communities,  where  house- 
keeping regularly  begins  with  the  bride's  family.24 

This  list,  which  could  undoubtedly  be  materially  increased,  will  of 
course  be  greeted  by  adherents  of  the  good  old  school  as  so  many 
symptoms  of  a  former  mother-sib  scheme.  An  auxiliary  hypothesis 
can  always  be  framed  to  account  for  disconcerting  facts.  We,  how- 
ever, are  concerned  here  with  ascertaining  the  empirical  data  without 
encumbering  our  statement  with  any  questionable  assumption ;  and 
accordingly,  our  survey  establishes  the  indisputable  fact  that  many 
matrilineal  tribes  practice  patrilocal  residence,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  some  form  of  matrilocal  residence  is  frequently  linked  with 
father-sibs. 


17  C.  Wissler,  The  Social  Life  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians,  p.  10,  1911. 
is  A.  C.  Fletcher  and  F.  La  Flesche,  The  Omaha  Tribe,  p.  324,  1911. 

19  A.  L.  Kroeber,  The  Arapaho,  p.  12,  1902. 

20  E.  S.  Curtis,  The  North  American  Indian,  vi,  157,  1911. 
2i  Kroeber,  Ethnology  of  the  Gros  Ventre,  p.  180,  1908. 

22  S.  E.  Riggs,  Dakota  Grammar,  Texts,  and  Ethnology,  p.  205,  1893;  Lowie, 
The  Assiniboine,  pp.  40,  41,  1909. 

23  A.  Skinner,  Notes  on  the  Eastern  Cree  and  Northern  Saulteaux,  p.  57, 
1911;  Franklin,  Journev  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  HI,  Everyman's  Library 
ed.,  p.  66. 

24  Boas,  The  Central  Eskimo,  p.  579,  1888. 
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The  conclusions  reached  for  North  America  must  be  tested  by  data 
from  other  divisions  of  the  globe.  Turning  next  to  Melanesia  as  one 
of  the  best  studied  regions  of  Oceania,  we  find  that  in  the  groups 
investigated  by  Codrington  the  young  man  regularly  takes  his  wife  to 
his  own  or  to  his  father's  house.25  To  Dr.  Rivers'  Oceanian  researches 
we  are  indebted  for  a  quite  general  statement  on  the  subject: 

.  .  .  there  is  little  doubt  it  is  usual  throughout  Melanesia  for  a  married 
couple  to  live  with  the  husband's  people.  .  .  .  There  is  thus  evidence  that  even 
in  the  part  of  Melanesia  which  has  social  institutions  of  the  most  archaic  kind, 
there  is  no  association  of  matrilocal  marriage  with  matrilineal  descents 

What  is  true  for  Melanesia  holds  so  generally  in  Australia  that 
Dr.  Ilartland  is  constrained  to  admit  "the  practically  universal  cus- 
tom of  taking  the  wife  to  reside  with  her  husband."27 

Finally,  we  may  consider  the  data  from  Africa.  Unfortunately 
this  still  remains  for  sociological  purposes  the  Dark  Continent.  At 
least  I  have  failed  to  gain  a  comprehensive  picture  of  rules  of  descent 
and  residence  and  am  obliged  to  present  random  findings.  In  that 
portion  of  the  Ewe  nation  visited  by  Ellis  matronymy  was  coupled 
with  patrilocal  abode.28  Of  the  Bantu  the  Bakongo  are  likewise 
matronymic  and  patrilocal,29  and  this  applies  also  to  the  Herero.30 
The  Ovambo  differ  from  their  neighbors  inasmuch  as  female  descent 
is  here  associated  with  a  preliminary  matrilocal  residence  during 
which  the  wife's  parents  are  masters  of  the  situation;  but  when  the 
young  husband  is  about  thirty  he  establishes  a  settlement  of  his  own 
and  gains  his  independence.31  Finally,  I  may  cite  the  Makonde  case 
from  East  Africa,  where  a  young  man  marries  his  maternal  uncle's 
daughter  and  lives  near  her  father.32 

We  may  now  summarize  our  total  results.  The  Australian  and 
Melanesian  facts  lend  no  support  whatsoever  to  the  theory  that 
maternal  descent  is  regularly  accompanied  by  the  matrilocal  factor. 
The  African  and  American  data  are  slightly  more  favorable  but  by  no 
means  warrant  the  dictum  that  matrilocal  residence  is  a  symptom  of 
matronymy. 


25  R.  n.  Codrington,  The  Melanesians,  pp.  238ff.,  1891. 

?(>  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  The  History  of  Melanesian  Society,  II,  126,  1914. 

27  Hartland,  op.  tit.,  p.  65. 

28  A.  B.  Ellis,  The  Ewe-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Slave  Coast  of  West  Africa, 
pp.  157,  207,  1890. 

2»  A.  Weeks,  Among  the  Primitive  Bakongo,  pp.  145-147,  1914. 
so  W.  Schinz,  Deutsch-Siidwest-Afrika,  pp.  163,  172,  1891. 
si  Ibid.,  pp.  304,  311. 
32  K.  Weule,  Xegerleben  in  Ostafrika,  p.  383,  1909. 
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This  conclusion  does  not  oblige  us  to  abandon  altogether  Tylor's 
suggestion  that  mode  of  residence  is  connected  with  rules  of  descent.33 
Possibly  in  a  number  of  instances  the  retention  of  a  girl  by  her  family 
after  the  Hopi  and  Zuni  fashion  led  to  reckoning  her  children  as 
members  of  the  group  of  the  house  owner.  But  since  that  retention 
is  so  rarely  protracted  beyond  the  initial  stage  of  wedlock,  the 
hypothesis,  with  all  its  seductive  plausibility,  seems  to  be  of  limited 
applicability.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  divide  sharply  cases  of 
permanent  and  of  temporary  abode  with  the  woman's  kindred.  We 
might  then  find  that  the  former  category  is  uniformly,  or  nearly  so, 
associated  with  matronymy.  But  in  what  part  of  the  world  except 
the  southwest  of  North  America  and  possibly  the  Khasi  of  Assam  does 
permanent  matrilocal  residence  occur?  At  present  it  therefore  seems 
best  to  lump  together  all  our  cases  under  a  single  heading  and  make 
some  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  tested  correlation.  There  is  so 
much  difficulty  in  weighting  our  geographical  units  mid  the  distinction 
between  temporary  and  permanent  matrilocal  residence  that  I  will 
refrain  from  venturing  on  a  mathematical  computation.  But  as  a 
guess  I  should  say  that  the  coefficient,  instead  of  approximating  one 
hundred  per  cent  would  be  much  nearer  to  ten  per  eenl  on  the  most 
favorable  view  of  the  case. 

Let  us  next  turn  to  the  customs  embraced  under  the  term 
"avunculate."  In  what  sense  is  it  possible  to  treat  these  as  symp- 
tomatic of  the  matrilineal  complex?  That  is,  to  what  extent  are 
mother-sibs  connected  with  avuncular  authority  or  an  altogether  dis- 
tinctive relationship  between  mother's  brother  and  sister's  son? 

The  avun culate  in  North  America  is  described  by  Morgan  in  a 
significant  passage : 

He  is,  practically,  rather  more  the  head  of  his  sister's  family  than  his 
sister's  husband.  .  .  .  Amongst  the  Choctas,  for  example,  if  a  boy  is  to  be  placed 
at  school  his  uncle,  instead  of  his  father,  takes  him  to  the  mission  and  makes 
the  arrangement.  An  uncle,  among  the  Winnebagoes,  may  require  services  of 
a  nephew,  or  administer  correction,  which  his  own  father  would  neither  ask 
nor  attempt.  In  like  manner  with  the  Iowas^  and  Otoes,  an  uncle  may  appro- 
priate to  his  own  use  his  nephew's  horse  or  his  gun,  or  other  personal  property, 
without  being  questioned,  which  his  own  father  would  have  no  recognized  right 
to  do.  But  over  his  nieces  this  same  authority  is  more  significant,  from  his 
participation  in  their  marriage  contracts,  which,  in  many  Indian  nations,  are 
founded  upon  a  consideration  in  the  nature  of  presents.34 


33  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst.,  xvm,  258,  1889. 

34  L.  H.  Morgan,  Systems  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity,  p.  158,  1871. 
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With  reference  to  the  Winnebago,  Morgan's  statement  has  since 
been  verified  and  supplemented. 

A  man  can  take  liberties  with  his  maternal  uncle  which  are  expressly 
prohibited  with  his  paternal  uncle  and  aunt  and  his  maternal  aunt.  Yet  in 
spite  oi  this  freedom  a  man  and  his  maternal  uncle  stand  in  particularly  close 
relationship,  the  former  always  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant.  On  the 
war-path,  particularly,  this  relationship  is  shown  in  its  strongest  phase,  for 
then  the  nephew  .  .  .  must  accompany  him  as  a  sort  of  esquire  and  suffer  himself 
to  be  slain   should  his  maternal  uncle  ...  be  slain  or  captured.35 

According  to  a  remark  of  Tom  Bear  to  the  present  writer,  the 
Winnebago  nephew  may  appropriate  any  part  of  his  uncle's  property. 
For  another  Siouan  tribe  we  likewise  possess  corroborative  data. 
A  mono-  the  Omaha  the  nephew  was  permitted  to  jest  familiarly  with 
his  uncle;  on  the  other  hand  the  maternal  uncle  had  full  control  of 
the  children  after  the  parents'  death  and  even  during  their  lifetime 
was  "as  alert  as  their  father  to  defend  the  children  or  to  avenge  a 
wrong  done  them."30  Unpublished  data  by  Murie  indicate  like  usages 
among  the  neighboring  Pawnee,  while  Skinner's  observations  indicate 
that  the  Menomini  have  a  usage  somewhat  similar  to  the  Winnebago.37 

Now  it  should  be  noted  that  of  all  the  examples  of  the  avunculate 
cited  above,  the  only  one  to  the  point  is  that  of  the  Choctaw.  All  the 
other  tribes  mentioned  are  either  patrilineally  organized  or,  as  in  the 
Pawnee  case,  lack  a  definite  sib  system.  If,  instead  of  looking  for 
evidences  of  peculiar  avuncular  relations,  we  correlate  mother-sibs  and 
the  avunculate  we  get  the  following  results.  Among  the  Iroquois 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  avunculate,  while  for  the  southeastern 
peoples  we  have  Morgan's  statement  as  to  the  Choctaw.  In  the 
Northern  Plains  group  traces  of  the  custom  are  lacking.  Southwestern 
tribes  vary  in  their  practices.  In  the  Hopi  household  the  mother's 
brother  certainly  plays  an  important  role,  especially  with  reference 
to  ceremonial  matters;  and  this  remark  applies  equally  to  the  Tewa 
enclave  in  Hopiland.38  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  find  no  indications 
that  corresponding  customs  are  shared  by  the  Navaho  or  even  the 
Zufii.  The  one  perfect  illustration  of  the  avunculate  in  connection 
with  maternal  descent  in  North  America  is  furnished  by  the  North 


35  p.  Radin,  Am.  Anthr.,  n.s.  xn,  213,  214,  1910. 

■■•■  J.  O.  Dorsey,  3d  Ann.  Eep.  Bur.  Am.  Ethn.,  pp.  265,  270,  1884;  Fletcher  and 
La   Flesche,  ibid.,  27th  Ann.  Rep.,  p.  325,  1909. 

37  Skinner,   Social  Life  and  Ceremonial  Bundles  of  the  Menomini  Indians, 
p.  20,  1913. 

38  The   writer's  observations;   B.   W.  Freire-Marreco,   Am.   Anthr.,   n.s.   xv., 
281.  282.  191  1. 
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West  Coast  tribes,  where  the  nephew  lives  with  his  uncle,  works  for 
him,  marries  his  daughter  (or,  it  may  be,  his  widow)  and  is  regarded 
as  his  successor.39 

Some  tendency  for  avuncular  customs  to  appear  with  matronymy 
is  thus  apparent,  but  in  other  cases  they  are  lacking ;  and  they  even 
appear  with  father-sibs.  Since  we  are  interested  in  an  empirical 
determination  of  the  facts,  the  popular  theory  of  survivals  as  to  the 
last  mentioned  group  of  cases  is  inapplicable  as  it  was  in  our  parallel 
findings  with  reference  to  residence. 

Turning  from  America  to  Melanesia,  we  have  abundant  evidence 
of  the  avunculate  among  those  natives  of  this  region  who  have  been 
most  thoroughly  studied.  For  example,  we  find  that  in  the  Banks 
Islands  the  nephew  obeys  his  maternal  uncle  more  readily  than  his 
father  and  treats  him  altogether  with  greater  reverence ;  at  one  time 
he  was,  indeed,  the  legitimate  heir  of  his  possessions  and  was  even 
entitled  to  appropriate  whatever  he  desired  of  such  property  during 
his  uncle's  lifetime.  Similar  customs  are  noted  in  the  New  Hebrides 
and  Torres  Islands,  but  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  highest 
development  of  relevant  usages  is  represented  by  the  vastt  institutions 
of  the  non-matronymic  P^ijians.40  When  we  discover  a  hardly  less 
pronounced  avunculate  among  the  Polynesian  Tongans  and  distinct 
traces  of  the  custom  among  the  Samoans,  our  knowledge  of  tribal 
relations  suggests  an  interpretation  very  different  from  that  of  currenl 
survivalist  dogmatism.  If  Fiji  forms  one  center  of  diffusion  for  the 
practice,  then  its  relative  strength  in  Tonga  and  Samoa  is  precisely 
what  we  should  expect  on  the  theory  of  borrowing.  In  short,  the 
Tongans  and  Samoans  display  avuncular  features  not  because  t hex- 
ever  passed  through  a  matrilinear  stage  but  because  they  have  been 
.in  contact  with  a  people  where  the  avunculate  nourished  to  an  exces- 
sive degree. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  rash  to  deny  categorically  that  in  certain  parts 
of  Melanesia  where  mother-sibs  are  not  observable  avuncular  practices 
are  survivals  of  a  one-time  matrilineal  system.  This  may  even  apply 
to  Fiji,  though  this  seems  more  problematical.  However,  it  is  worth 
while  to  contrast  survivalist  logic  as  applied  to  the  Melanesian  and 
the  North  American  field.  In  Melanesia  we  find  definitely  matrilineal 
peoples  practicing  avuncular  customs  in  logical  consonance  with  their 
social  organization.     Consequently,  when  other  members  of  the  same 


39  Boas,  31st  Ann.  Eep.  Bur.  Am.  Ethn.,  p.  425,  1916. 

40  Kivers,  The  History  of  Melanesian  Society,  i,  37,  204,  291,  366;  n,  18,  155- 
160. 
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Linguistic  and  cultural  group  show  these  customs  without  the  fre- 
quently associated  type  of  organization  it  is  not  improbable  that  that 
type  once  existed  where  it  is  no  longer  observed.  But  the  North 
American  case  differs  toto  coelo  from  this.  In  the  Siouan  family,  for 
example,  it  is  precisely  the  matrilineal  groups  that  lack,  and  the 
patrilineal  ones  that  exhibit,  avuncular  features;  and  the  same  applies, 
if  we  shift  the  comparison,  from  the  Siouan  stock  to  the  Plains  culture 
area.  The  logic  of  the  two  cases  is  thus  very  different.  Altogether 
I  may  register  my  opinion  that  Melanesia  is  the  one  part  of  the  globe 
where  the  substitution  of  a  patrilineal  for  a  matrilineal  system  has 
been  fairly  well  established. 

In  theoretical  discussions  of  social  organization,  data  from  Aus- 
tralia play  a  ludicrously  disproportionate  part.  No  doubt  the  psycho- 
logical effect  wrought  by  a  thick  as  compared  with  a  moderately  sized 
volume  and  by  books  issued  from  the  press  of  commercial  publishers 
as  contrasted  with  the  monographs  due  to  scientific  institutions  is 
largely  to  blame.  However  this  may  be,  it  cannot  be  too  vehemently 
or  too  often  stated  that  our  knowledge  of  the  island  continent  is 
extremely  inadequate.  Spencer  and  Gillen  give  us  satisfactory  infor- 
mation on  two  or  at  most  three  tribes;  -while  Howitt's  work  is  for  the 
most  part  a  pioneer's  compilation,  commendable  as  a  first  skimming 
of  the  ground,  but  hardly  more.  To  be  sure,  Roth's  studies  on 
Queensland  are  excellent  and  A.  R.  Brown's  researches  in  West 
Australia  give  promise  of  what  trained  inquirers  will  ultimately 
achieve.  But  altogether  Australia  is  remarkably  little  known  and  the 
theorizer  would  do  well  to  wait  for  the  field  worker's  garnering  of 
facts.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  maternal  uncle's  place  in  Australian  society.  That  in  various 
communities  definite  social  functions  belong  to  him,  is  certainly  true ; 
but  these  are  not  limited  by  any  means  to  matrilineal  groups,  and  on 
the  other  hand  similar  functions  go  with  entirely  different  relation- 
si  lips.  I  find  no  trace  of  matrilineal  inheritance  or  succession  to 
office,  and  the  only  suggestion  of  avuncular  authority  reported  from 
matronymic  groups  lies  in  the  right  of  betrothal  exercised  by  the 
mother's  brother  over  his  niece  among  the  Dieri  and  two  or  three  even 
less  known  tribes.41  Of  the  altogether  unique  avuncular  relationship 
recorded,  for  example,  among  the  Tlingit,  the  Banks  Islanders,  and  the 
Thonga,  nothing  seems  to  be  known  in  Australia. 


4*  X.  W.  Thomas,  Kinship  Organizations  and  Group  Marriage  in  Australia, 
p.  22,  1906. 
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Finally  we  may  turn  to  Africa.  Avuncular  institutions  have  been 
recorded  from  various  parts  of  this  continent  and  doubtless  from 
many  tribes  besides  those  for  which  I  have  found  definite  data.  Of 
the  Southern  Bantu  the  Herero  have  matrilineal  inheritance  in  such 
a  form  that  while  the  brother  of  the  deceased  is  the  first  claimant,  the 
sister's  son  becomes  heir  in  the  absence  of  brothers.42  For  two  of  the 
eastern  tribes  we  have  very  specific  data.  AYith  the  Yao  inheritance 
is  from  uncle  to  sister's  son,  while  among  the  Makonde  we  find  in 
addition  that  the  mother's  brother  must  grant  his  consent  to  a  girl's 
marriage  and  is  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  bride  price.43  The  Bakongo 
regard  a  woman's  eldest  brother  as  master  of  her  children,  while  the 
nephews  succeed  to  the  uncle's  property  and,  brothers  failing,  to  his 
office.44  In  Upper  Guinea  the  Anglo-Ewe  grant  greater  prerogatives 
as  to  children  to  the  maternal  uncle  than  to  the  father.4"'  Since  the 
nephew  is  the  heir  apparent  his  uncle  expects  in  return  adequate  work 
during  his  lifetime.  The  boy  must  accordingly  accompany  the  uncle 
on  his  travels,  carrying  provisions,  cowrie  shells  and  objects  for 
barter.  Incidentally  he  acquires  the  art  of  trading,  the  technique  of 
weaving,  and  other  useful  accomplishments. 

Here  we  are  again  confronted,  however,  with  the  Pad  thai  insti- 
tutions identical  or  very  similar  flourish  in  equal  measure  among 
sibless  or  patronymic  groups.  Thus,  the  relations  between  mother's 
brother  and  sister's  son  are  peculiarly  intimate  in  the  Hottentot 
country — closer  than  any  except  those  obtaining  between  parents  and 
children.  To  be  sure,  there  has  not  been  observed  any  matrilineal 
inheritance  rule,  but  the  uncle  is  at  liberty  to  appropriate  any  of  his 
nephew's  damaged  property,  while  the  sister's  son  indemnifies  himself 
by  freely  seizing  perfectly  uninjured  possessions  of  his  uncle.  For 
example,  while  a  man  had  taken  his  nephew's  horse,  which  had 
defective  hoofs,  the  young  man  coolly  appropriated  by  way  of  com- 
pensation a  milch  cow,  her  calf,  and  ten  goats.40  The  altogether 
unique  position  of  the  malume  in  Thonga  society  has  become  familiar 
through  Junod's  fascinating  account.  Here  the  mother's  brother  lays 
claim  to  a  portion  of  the  bride  price  and  plays  an  important  part  in 
ceremonial  activities,  while  the  nephews  exercise  vasu-like  privileges, 


42  Schinz,  op.  cit.,  p.  178. 

43  Weule,  Wissenschaftliche  Ergebnisse  meiner  ethnographischen  Forschungs- 
reise  in  den  Siidosten  Deutsch-Ostafrikas,  pp.  58,  96,  97,  124,  1908. 

44  Weeks,  op.  cit.,  p.  107. 

45  G.  Hartter,  Sitten  und  Gebrauche  der  Angloer,  Zeitschr.  f .  Ethn.,  xxxviii, 
43,  1906. 

4c  L.  Schultze,  Aus  Namaland  und  Kalahari,  p.  303,  1907. 
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being  permitted  to  appropriate  his  food,  and  may  even  inherit  one  of 
his  wives.47  With  the  presumably  Hamitic  Nandi  the  maternal  nncle 
must  give  his  consent  before  the  boy  is  subjected  to  circumcision  or 
other  bodily  mutilations;  he  normally  receives  a  cow  when  his  nephew 
has  undertaken  a  successful  raid;  and  his  curse  is  believed  to  have  the 
most  deadly  effect.  "The  most  terrible  thing  that  can  happen  to  a 
Nandi  is  to  displease  his  maternal  uncle."48 

Summing  up  the  facts  relating  to  the  avunculate,  we  are  again 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  a  ten  per  cent  correlation  probably  is  all 
that  can  be  demonstrated  on  empirical  grounds.  For  an  empirical 
proof  of  Dr.  Hartland's  contentions,  the  avuncular  institutions  are  too 
frequently  lacking  in  matronymic  communities,  they  are  far  too  fre- 
quently combined  with  a  patrilineal  scheme.  It  is  only  by  assuming 
beforehand  the  theory  that  is  to  be  proved,  that  the  latter  group  of 
data  can  be  construed  into  the  opposite  of  their  face  value. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  less  than  three  distinct  alternatives  to  the 
survival  theory  suggest  themselves  with  reference  to  the  avuncular 
customs  when  imbedded  in  a  patrilineal  complex.  In  the  first  place, 
instead  of  pointing  to  a  pristine  matrilineal  society  they  may  merely 
represent  borrowed  elements  dissociated  from  the  particular  matri- 
lineal  context  that  occurs  in  a  neighboring  group.  I  have  already 
illustrated  this  assumption  with  Melanesian  data.  An  additional 
example  is  furnished  by  a  Papuan  tribe.  The  Kai  are  not  divided 
into  exogamous  sibs  of  any  kind,  yet  a  keen  missionary  observer  notes 
that  maternal  uncles  are  entitled  to  the  bride  price  and  continue  to 
exercise  control  over  their  niece;  that,  moreover,  while  succession  to 
chieftainship  is  from  father  to  son,  the  sister's  son  takes  office  when 
issue  is  lacking.49  Matronymic  tribes  possessing  the  characteristic 
features  found  occur  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  Kai  that  trans- 
mission readily  accounts  for  the  phenomena. 

The  second  alternative  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Rivers.  Where 
the  avunculate  is  linked  with  cross-cousin  marriage  of  the  more 
common  type,  the  question  arises  whether  the  altogether  peculiar 
relationship  between  uncle  and  nephew  does  not  simply  result  from 
that  between  a  man  and  his  prospective  son-in-law.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  a  very  special  bond  would  unite  a  boy  with  the 
father  of  his  future  wife.  This  explanation  is  naturally  of  restricted 
application  but  merges  into  an  interpretation  of  generalized  type. 


47  It.  A.  Junod,  Life  of  a  South  African  Tribe,  I,  44,  226,  253,  212,  255,  262, 
1912. 

«A.  C.  Mollis,  The  Nandi,  p.  94,  1909. 

40  C.  Keysser  in  Neuhauss,  R.,  Deutsch-Neu-Guinea,  m,  85-89,  100,  1911. 
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In  almost  every  case  where  primitive  tribes  have  been  exhaustively 
studied  it  has  been  found  that  various  relationships  are  associated 
with  definite  rights  and  duties.  The  avuncular  relationship  forms 
only  one  of  a  whole  series  of  more  or  less  analogous  relationships 
and  must  be  so  viewed  lest  its  importance  be  grossly  exaggerated. 
Thus  we  find  that  among  the  "typically"  matrilineal  Hopi  the  naming 
of  a  child  is  a  prerogative  of  the  father's  female  relatives.  Is  this  a 
survival  of  some  earlier  patrilineal  society  subsequently  superseded  by 
present  conditions  through  some  Amazonian  coup  (Yd at?  We  might 
easily  contribute  to  the  stock  of  anthropological  romance  by  develop- 
ing this  hypothesis  in  some  detail  and  should  only  be  employing  the 
type  of  logic  popular  among  advocates  of  matrilineal  priority.  Or 
are  we  perchance  face  to  face  with  a  transitional  condition  through 
wrhich  the  Hopi  are  beginning  to  grope  towards  father-right .}  No 
assumption  could  be  less  founded  in  reason.  The  Hopi  are  as 
matronymic  and  avuncular  as  they  ever  were;  and  the  chances  are 
that  the  naming  custom  is  as  old  as  any  of  these  other  institutions. 

Similar  facts  may  be  cited  for  the  Hidatsa  and  Crow.  With  these 
strictly  matronymic  peoples  the  paternal  relatives  nevertheless  play 
a  perfectly  definite  part  in  the  individual 's  social  life.  A  Crow  treated 
his  father's  brothers  and  other  clansmen  witli  respect  and  regularly 
invited  them  to  feasts.  When  an  occasion  arose  for  giving  away 
presents,  the  father's  brothers  and  sisters  were  considered  ;is  recipients 
before  every  one  else.  When  a  man  returned  from  a  successful  raid, 
he  gave  away  some  of  his  horses  to  a  father's  clansman.  The  sons 
and  daughters  of  a  father's  clansman  were  the  joking- relatives  pos- 
sessed of  altogether  distinctive  privileges.  Nicknames  were  derived 
from  the  actions  of  a  father's  clansman,  and  so  might  be  also  names 
of  honor.  The  father's  clansmen  rejoiced  over  a  young  man's  success 
in  war  and  would  chant  laudatory  songs.  Among  the  closely  related 
Hidatsa  the  number  of  patrilineal  functions  is  even  greater.  In 
addition  to  practically  all  the  above  mentioned  usages  we  find  the 
father's  clan-mates  conducting  the  funeral  and  bestowing  new  names: 
while  in  the  series  of  graded  societies  individuals  purchased  regalia 
from  a  father's  clan-mate.  The  emphasis  on  the  father's  side  of  the 
family  is  so  strong  among  these  two  tribes  that  it  might  plausibly  be 
exploited  on  behalf  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  Crow  and  Hidatsa 
were  once  organized  into  father-sibs. 

The  real  explanation  is,  of  course,  quite  different.  In  his  discus- 
sion with  McLennan,  Lewis  H.  Morgan  pointed  out  the  misleading 
implications  of  the  phrase  " kinship  through  females  only."      Every 
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tribe,  he  showed,  regardless  of  the  mode  of  descent,  recognizes  kinship 
in  both  lines,  as  their  nomenclature  clearly  demonstrates.  Now  this 
purely  terminological  contention  of  Morgan's  admits  of  wider  applica- 
tion. Not  only  do  people  uniformly  recognize  the  existence  of  bilateral 
relationships  by  an  appropriate  nomenclature,  but  they  further  assign 
definite  duties  and  privileges  to  both  sides  of  the  family.  Thus,  it 
happens  that  the  matrilineal  Crow7  show  a  peculiar  regard  for  the 
father's  elan-mates,  while  various  patronymic  tribes  assign  peculiar 
functions  to  the  mother's  brother.  A  more  thoroughgoing  investiga- 
tion in  the  field  will  reveal  innumerable  social  functions  dependent  on 
a  special  type  of  relationship,  patrilineal  or  matrilineal,  by  blood  or 
by  marriage.  The  avnnculate  cannot  be  appraised  rightly  except  as 
a  special  ease  of  a  very  general  tendency  to  associate  definite  social 
relations  with  definite  forms  of  kinship  regardless  of  maternal  or 
paternal  side. 

The  explanation  here  offered  may  be  supplemented  by  discussing 
one  that  seems  to  have  commended  itself  to  some  legal  historians. 
Tims.  Huebner  in  rejecting  the  survivalist  theory  of  the  avunculate 
for  Germanic  law7  writes: 

.  .  .  the  special  honor  of  the  maternal-uncle  may  have  been  merely  a  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  the  maternal  kindred  came,  in  time,  to  be  considered 
along  with  the  paternal,  who  were  at  first  exclusively  regarded;  in  other  words, 
a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  family's  purely  agnatic  structure  was  re- 
placed by  a  cognatic  organization.  In  this  appearance  of  the  idea  of  cognatic 
relationship,  which  transformed  in  the  same  manner  the  family  and  the  sib  .  .  .  , 
the  maternal  uncle  naturally  played  the  most  important  role:  he  was  the  link 
between  the  families  of  the  father  and  the  mother,  and  he  was  primarily  the 
person  upon  whom  was  incumbent,  as  the  representative  of  the  maternal  sib, 
the  protection  of  the  wife  as  against  her  husband.50 

My  comment  on  this  would  simply  be  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume 
the  sequence  from  agnatic  to  cognatic  institutions :  matronymy  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  assignment  of  definite  functions  to  the 
father 's  group  and  patronymy  is  equally  consistent  with  the  avunculate. 
This  point  of  view,  combined  with  transmission  and  the  influence  of 
'•ross-cousin  marriage,  accounts  in  my  opinion,  for  the  vast  majority 
of  recorded  avuncular  institutions,  though  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  there  is  a  slightly  greater  probability  for  the  avunculate  to  be 
coupled  with  matronymy  than  with  patronymy.  The  case  might  be 
favorable  for  a  higher  degree  of  correlation  if  we  could  disengage 
instances  of  borrowing  from  those  where  the  custom  has  sprung  up 


so  R.  Huebner,  History  of  Germanic  Private  Law,  p.  590,  1918. 
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spontaneously,  but  this  we  are  unfortunately  not  able  to  do  except  by 
speculation.  Yet  even  so,  the  correlation  would  prove  more  involved 
than  if  the  avunculate  were  simply  a  corollary  of  the  matronymic 
institution.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  matronymic  tribes,  but  matronymic 
tribes  of  a  particular  type,  that  seem  to  form  a  favorable  soil  for  the 
evolution  of  avuncular  customs.  The  absence  of  such  customs  among 
the  Australians  and  their  development  in  Africa,  Melanesia,  and  the 
settled  tribes  of  North  America  indicate  that  possibly  there  is  a 
multiple  correlation  with  matronymy  and  a  settled  mode  of  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  turn  out  that  matrilocal  residence  is  also 
largely  involved.  In  short,  instead  of  saying  that  matrilineal  societies 
tend  to  give  rise  to  the  avuncular  usages,  we  may  ultimately  come  to 
make  the  statement  that  the  coefficient  of  correlation  for  the  avuncu- 
late with  sedentary  tribes  that  are  both  matrilineal  and  matrilocal  is 
.75;  that  the  coefficient  for  nomadic  matrilineal  tribes  is  .05;  while 
for  nomadic  patrilineal  and  patrilocal  peoples  it  approximates  zero. 
But  these  are  merely  suggestions  thrown  out  to  stimulate  further 
research. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  avunculate  involves  an  interesting 
problem  in  diffusion.  There  are  certainly  very  noteworthy  resem- 
blances, for  example,  between  the  Banks  Islands,  the  Tlingit,  and  the 
Bantu  forms  of  the  practice.  If  we  assume  with  the  extreme  dif- 
fusionist  school  that  no  cultural  feature  can  arise  independently  in 
two  distinct  parts  of  the  globe,  the  matter  is  very  simple.  In  that 
case  we  should  postulate  that  the  avunculate  developed  once  among 
the  Banks  Islanders,  for  instance,  and  was  thence  transmitted  to 
Africa  and  America  and  wherever  else  its  observed  range  of  distri- 
bution may -extend.  For  all  we  could  tell  its  origin  would  be  an 
accidental  occurrence  since  ex  hypothesi  it  represents  a  unique  phenom- 
enon. No  matter  what  may  have  been  its  concomitants  we  are  in  no 
position  to  manipulate  them  so  as  to  separate  factors  that  helped 
from  those  which  hindered  its  evolution.  Any  suggestion  as  to  causal 
connections  would  thus  necessarily  remain  arbitrary,  that  is,  unamen- 
able to  any  mode  of  verification. 

The  matter  stands  very  differently  if  we  accept  the  view  current  in 
America  that  similar  cultural  features  may  arise  independently  in 
unconnected  areas.  In  this  case  an  irrepressible  logical  instinct  leads 
us  to  posit  like  conditions  as  underlying  like  observed  effects.  The 
similarity  of  avuncular  usages  in  Melanesia  and  North  America  then 
appears  as  the  probable,  if  not  inevitable,  consequence  of  like     con- 
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comitanl  circumstances,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  ethnologist 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  significant  concomitants.  If  the  avunculate 
is.  mathematically  speaking,  a  function  of  a  series  of  features  includ- 
ing matronymy,  its  occurrence  in  geographically  and  historically 
distinct  communities  ceases  to  puzzle,  provided  the  same  correlates 
arc  always  associated  with  it.  Practically  the  matter  would  stand 
thus.  Independent  development  would  be  postulated  for  the  discon- 
nected areas  of  the  globe.  These  would  not  be  determined  once  and 
for  all  time  by  abstract  geographical  speculation,  nor  by  general 
cultural  considerations,  but  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  one  trait 
under  discussion.  For  example,  in  a  certain  sense  all  of  the  New 
World  forms  a  cultural  unit.  But  this  fact  is  negligible  for  the 
avunculate  when  we  find  it  among  the  Haida  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Hopi  on  the  other.  There  is  no  possible  way  to  account  for  the 
absence  of  the  custom  in  the  immense  intervening  area  except  to 
assume  that  it  never  existed  there.  In  other  words,  the  Hopi  avuncu- 
late represents  one  independent  evolution,  the  Northwest  Coast 
parallel  another.  When  such  primary  centers  become  foci  for  the 
transmission  of  the  avunculate  without  at  the  same  time  transmitting 
the  correlated  traits,  we  are  likely  to  find  the  observed  facts  of  dis- 
tribution— great  resemblance  between  disconnected  groups  sharing 
certain  features  besides  the  avunculate,  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
avunculate  in  other  localities  which  lack  all  the  essential  correlates  for 
the  independent  evolution  of  the  avunculate,  but  are  in  geographical 
proximity  to  localities  that  have  developed  it. 

To  return  to  the  general  problem  for  a  summary  of  results  based 
on  an  empirical  survey.  The  theory  of  a  matrilineal  society  which 
by  some  necessity  produces  out  of  itself  a  series  of  features  whose 
presence  in  turn  may  be  used  to  establish  the  existence  of  such  a 
society  in  the  present  or  past  is  untenable.  It  ignores  two  vital  groups 
of  empirical  phenomena — the  frequent  absence  of  the  supposed 
symptoms  among  undoubtedly  matrilineal  peoples,  and  the  enormous 
extent  of  borrowing,  which  accounts  far  more  satisfactorily  than  the 
survival  hypothesis  for  the  occurrence  of  the  avunculate  amidst 
patrilineal  institutions.  Some  degree  of  correlation  between  matronymy 
and  matrilocalism  or  the  avunculate  may  be  accepted,  but  everything 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  connection  is  a  far  more  intricate 
one  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Here  again  discrimination  is  a 
prerequisite  to  a  sane  envisaging  of  the  problem.  The  degree  of 
correlation  need  not  be  the  same  for  all  of  the  supposed  constituents 
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of  the  matrilineal  complex;  in  fact,  all  probability  is  to  the  contrary. 
For  those  with  whom  the  a  priori  plausibility  of  the  matrilineal  com- 
plex theory  in  its  classical  form  still  weighs  heavily,  a  brief  historical 
retrospect  is  recommended.  The  earliest  theoretical  treatise  on 
matronymy  interpreted  the  feature  as  a  sign  of  the  matriarchate. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  plausible ;  for  what  more  naturally 
accounts  for  matrilineal  descent  than  female  ascendancy  ?  Yet  in  the 
face  of  a  truly  overwhelming  mass  of  negative  evidence  the  followers 
of  Baehofen  have  long  ago  abandoned  the  conception  of  the  matri- 
archate as  a  necessary  or  even  common  correlate  of  matronymy.  In 
proportion  as  supposedly  matriarchal  tribes  have  become  better  known, 
the  "mother-rule"  has  shrunk  into  certain  property  rights  held  by 
women  (Hopi,  Khasi),  or  certain  social  and  political  prerogatives 
(Iroquois).  The  correlation  of  these  comparatively  meager  privileges 
with  matronymy  may  possibly  be  expressed  by  a  coefficient  of  .01, 
though  I  seriously  question  whether  it  is  nearly  so  strong.  A  priori 
reasonableness  can  accordingly  not  take  the  place  of  empirical  facts. 
Let  us  study  what  sociological  traits  are  actually  linked  together,  and 
we  shall  then  have  something  to  contribute  to  the  problem  of  the 
matrilineal  complex. 
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HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION 

Powell's  classification  and  map  of  the  linguistic  families  of  America1 
allotted  twenty-two  families  or  parts  of  families  to  California.  For  a 
number  of  years  this  reckoning  stood  unaltered;  for  many  years  it 
was  unchallenged  even  to  its  details.  In  1905  one  of  the  present 
authors  showed  the  relationship  of  the  Shastan  dialects  to  Palaih- 
nihan  (Achomawi  and  Atsngewi),2  and  his  combination,  first  under 
the  name  of  Shasta- Achomawi  and  then  of  Shastan,  came  into  general 
acceptance  through  its  recognition  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethn- 
ology."   This  fixed  the  number  of  families  in  California  at  twenty-one. 

A  few  years  later  the  same  writer  suggested,  on  the  basis  of  some 
preliminary  but  fairly  considerable  body  of  material,  that  Chimariko 
and  Shasta  were  sprung  from  a  single  stock;4  and  his  colleague  sup- 
ported the  view  that  Miwok  and  Costanoan  must  probably  be  con- 
sidered akin5 — as,  in  fact,  had  been  the  custom  before  their  separation 
by  Powell.  Neither  of  these  consolidations,  which  would  have  reduced 
the  families  represented  in  the  state  to  nineteen,  was,  however,  advanced 
without  reserve,  and  they  failed  of  general  acceptance. 

Several  other  possible  cases  of  kinship  presented  themselves  to 
the  writers  at  various  times,  as  between  Wintun  and  Maidu,  Maidu 
and  Yokuts,  Chumash  and  Salinan,  and  even  Yuman  and  Esselen, 
and  several  brief  lists  of  similarities  were  compiled  by  them.  Once  or 
twice  allusions  to  these  possibilities  found  their  way  into  print.6  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  resemblances  seemed  scant  and  best  interpretable  as 
due  either  to  coincidence  or  borrowing. 

By  1903  at  least  a  slight  body  of  information  had  been  secured  on 
the  grammar  of  representative  dialects  of  each  of  the  twenty-two 
families  then  recognized  in  California,  and  the  present  writers  pub- 
lished a  brief  monograph7  classifying  these  families  into  several  types 
and  subtypes  on  the  basis  of  structure.  They  expressly  emphasized 
that  this  classification  was  not  genetic,  and  assumed  that  while  the 
structural  resemblances  were  undoubtedly  actual,  they  must  be  inter- 


i  Ann.  Eep.  Bur.  Am.  Ethn.,  vn,  1891. 

2  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  vn,  213-217,  1905. 

3  Bur.  Am.  Ethn.,  Bull,  xxx,  1907,  1910. 

4  Present  series,  v,  337,  1910. 

5  Ibid.,  ix,   259,  1910. 
8  Ibid.,   p.  261. 

"  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  V,  1-26,  1903. 
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preted  as  due  to  secondary  influences  exerted  on  each  other  by  lan- 
guages of  distinct  origin.  In  the  main,  or  at  least  at  several  impor- 
tant points,  the  non-genetic  type  classification  then  advanced  coincides 
with  the  genetic  classification  presented  in  the  present  paper.  That  it 
is  different  in  several  cases  is  due  to  the  scant  knowledge  then  extant 
as  to  most  of  the  languages,  a  paucity  that  necessitated  the  basing  of 
comparisons  on  a  small  number  of  comparatively  outward  features  of 
structure,  such  as  the  presence  and  absence  of  pronominal  affixation 
and  a  plural  in  nouns.  That  the  suggestions  as  to  genetic  relation- 
ship which  this  classification  obviously  bore  were  not  adopted  or  even 
followed  out  by  the  authors  was  due  to  an  essentially  conservative 
attitude,  a  reflection  of  the  views  generally  current  for  some  twenty 
years  after  the  publication  of  Powell's  basic  classification,  views  not 
yet  wholly  deprived  of  vitality,  and  certainly  in  the  main  justified 
by  the  sense  of  order  and  fixity  which  Powell's  work  introduced  as 
against  the  hesitations  and  random  irresponsibilities  of  previous  less 
systematic  attempts. 

This  conservative  attitude  was  adhered  to  by  the  writers  for  a 
number  of  years — maintained,  in  fact,  to  a  point  that  now  seems  to 
them  to  have  been  unnecessarily  belated.  As  evidences  of  similarities 
between  this  and  that  language  accumulated,  they  were  indeed  noted, 
but  were  consistently  interpreted  as  instances  of  one  unrelated  lan- 
guage borrowing  either  material  or  machinery  from  another.8 

Finally,  it  seemed  desirable  to  bring  together  all  the  readily  avail- 
able data  and  determine  the  exact  degree  and  nature  of  the  similarities. 
About  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  English  words  were  selected  on 
which  material  was  most  likely  to  be  accessible  in  reasonably  accurate 
and  comparable  form,  and  the  known  native  equivalents  in  sixty- 
seven  dialects  of  the  twenty-one  stocks  were  entered  in  columns.  Com- 
parisons were  then  instituted  to  determine  all  inter-stock  similarities 
that  seemed  too  close  or  too  numerous  to  be  ascribed  to  coincidence. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  was  threefold :  first,  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  degree  of  borrowing  between  unrelated  languages ;  second,  to 
trace  through  these  borrowings  any  former  contacts  or  movements  of 
language  groups  not  now  in  contact ;  third,  in  the  event  of  any  rela- 
tionship existing  between  languages  then  considered  unrelated,  to 
determine  this  fact. 

Some  similarities  were  soon  apparent  between  nearly  all  the  twenty- 
one  stocks,  and  with  the  completion  of  the  comparative  vocabularies 


8  Compare,  for  instance,  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Anthropos,  viii,  394ff.,  1913. 
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the  number  of  resemblances  had  become  considerable.  They  seemed 
to  show  little,  however.  Families  some  distance  apart  on  the  map 
often  had  more  stems  in  common  than  those  in  juxtaposition;  if  the 
remote  group  was  regarded  as  once  in  contact  with  the  one  with  which 
it  shared  most  words,  it  must  have  been  in  contact  also  with  others 
with  which  it  shared  but  few  words.  Stems  of  the  most  diverse  and 
scattering  types  of  meaning  showed  similarities  in  distinct  stocks: 
beyond  onomatopoetic  names  of  birds  there  was  no  one  class  of  words 
that  seemed  more  or  less  given  than  others  to  transference  by  loan. 
The  results,  in  short,  appeared  completely  meaningless. 

Finally,  in  a  mood  rather  of  baffled  impotence,  an  interpretation 
of  the  cases  of  most  abundant  resemblance  as  due  to  genetic  relation- 
ship was  applied.  At  once  difficulties  yielded,  and  arrangement 
emerged  from  the  chaos. 

The  appended  table  1  shows  the  first  results.  This  table  gives  the 
number  of  stem  resemblances  common  to  every  two  of  the  twenty-one 
stocks,  or  to  any  dialects  of  every  two  of  the  twenty-one.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  highest  numbers  occurred  in  two  groups,  both  of  which 
are  marked  in  the  table  by  enclosing  frames  or  boxes.  One  group 
contained  the  interrelations  of  Karok,  Shasta,  Chimariko,  Yana,  and 
Porno ;  the  other  of  Wintun,  Maidu,  Miwok,  Costanoan,  and  Yokuts. 
Every  instance  of  two  stocks  sharing  twenty  or  more  words  was  found 
to  be  included  in  these  two  groups,  as  were  the  majority  of  instances 
of  two  stocks  sharing  ten  or  more  stems. 

In  other  instances  the  number  of  words  common  to  two  stocks 
was  absolutely  small,  but  distinctly  higher  than  the  number  shared 
by  either  with  any  other  stock.  Thus,  apparently  common  to  Chumash 
and  Salinan,  12 ;  to  Chumash  and  any  other  language,  8 ;  to  Salinan 
and  any  other  language,  6.  Again,  Yurok  and  Wiyot,  as  per  the 
table,  4 ;  Yurok  and  any  other,  0  to  1 ;  Wiyot  and  any  other,  0  to  3. 
In  both  these  instances  the  hint  was  reinforced  by  the  fact  of  unques- 
tioned structural  similarity;  and  in  the  latter  of  the  two,  at  least,  a 
renewed  search  prompted  by  the  growing  suspicion  quickly  revealed 
an  additional  group  of  shared  stems  that  had  either  not  entered  into 
the  comparative  vocabularies  or  whose  resemblance  had  been  over- 
looked. 

An  arrangement  of  the  highest  numbers  of  table  1  in  order,  as  in 
table  2,  also  proved  significant.  The  first  sixteen  pairs  comprised 
eight  belonging  wholly  to  one  of  the  groups  (A)  marked  off  in  table  1 ; 
five  belonging  wholly  to  the  other  group  (B)  ;  one  (X)  consisting  of 
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an  A  language  and  a  B  language  in  territorial  contact;  and  two  (Y) 
consisting  of  a  Language — Yuki,  included  neither  in  group  A  nor  in 
group  B — with  respectively  an  A  and  a  B  language,  between  which 
it  lies  wedged  geographically. 

Again,  Shasta  and  Chimariko  had  previously  seemed  related;  but 
Shasta  and  Porno  presented  more  apparently  common  stems  (21)  than 
Si  last  a  and  Chimariko.  So  with  Miwok  and  Costanoan  :  their  similari- 
ties ^27  in  number),  were  equalled  by  those  of  Wintun  and  Miwok, 
and  nearly  equalled  by  those  of  Maidu  and  Yokuts  (24)  and  Maidu 
and  Wintun  (23). 

TABLE  2 
Order  Families  Resemblances     Group 

1  Miwok  and  Costanoan    27  A 

2  Miwok  and  Wintun  27  A 

3  Maidu  and  Yokuts  24  A 

4  Maidu  and  Wintun    23  A 

5  Shasta  and  Porno  21  B 

6  Shasta  and  Chimariko  19  B 

7  Yokuts  and  Costanoan   19  A 

8  Yokuts  and  Miwok    _ 18  A 

9  Maidu  and  Miwok  18  A 

10  Yokuts  and  Wintun  17  A 

11  Wintun  and  Porno  17  X 

12  Yana  and  Porno  15  B 

13  Wintun  and  Yuki  14  Y 

14  Porno  and  Yuki  14  Y 

15  Chimariko  and  Pomo  13  B 

16  Shasta  and  Yana  13  B 

In  short,  only  two  attitudes  seemed  consistent.  One  was  the  old 
one  of  regarding  each  of  the  twenty-one  stocks  as  totally  unrelated; 
the  other,  to  unite  some  of  them  as  per  the  groups  outlined. 

In  one  respect  the  figures  in  tables  1  and  2  were  quickly  found 
unfavorably  misleading.  They  might  or  might  not  be  considered  as 
including  radical  words  due  to  a  common  origin :  they  certainly  in- 
cluded words  not  due  to  such  common  origin  but  derived  by  loan. 
This  element  must  obscure  the  incisiveness  of  the  conclusions  derivable 
from  table  1.  Further,  the  comparisons  used  being  avowedly  super- 
ficial, that  is,  not  based  on  analysis,  a  certain  number  of  false  coin- 
eidences  were  bound  to  have  crept  in.  For  instance,  the  writers  never 
supposed  that  the  nine  stems  apparently  common  to  Yokuts  and  Sho- 
slionean  indicated  any  degree  of  genetic  unity.  Several  of  the  nine 
were  obvious  cases  of  borrowing;  the  remainder  were  so  few  that  they 
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-could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  due  to  anything  but  accidental  outward 
resemblances  such  as  are  bound  to  arise  on  the  probability  of  chance. 
Now  Yokuts,  in  the  table,  is  credited  with  twenty-four  stems  shared 
with  Maidu,  with  which  it  is  thrown  into  a  new  family,  and  nine  with 
Shoshonean,  to  which  it  is  unrelated ;  a  proportion  which  certainly 
;seems  unconvincing.  But  on  elimination  of  the  nine  Shoshonean 
cases  as  not  indicative  of  kinship  and  subtraction  of  an  equal  number 
from  the  Maidu- Yokuts  total  of  twenty-four  as  probably  also  due  to 
loan  or  coincidence,  the  proportion  becomes  15  to  0 ;  which  is  dis- 
tinctly more  positive,  particularly  in  view  of  the  comparative  paucity 
of  the  material  examined  and  the  necessarily  somewhat  mechanical 
nature  of  the  comparisons  instituted  on  a  first  survey.  Actually,  in 
this  case,  the  proportion  would  be  stronger  than  15  to  0,  because 
Shoshonean  is  in  geographical  contact  with  Yokuts  and  Maidu  is  not, 
so  that  the  probabilities  of  borrowing  would  be  less  in  the  latter  case 
and  the  figure  properly  subtractable  from  the  gross  twenty-four  would 
presumably  be  less  than  nine. 

Another  factor  tended  to  obscure  the  first  results.  Table  1  deals 
only  with  stocks  as  units.  Actually  many  of  them  were  represented 
by  data  from  several  dialects  or  languages.  To  have  included  all  these 
dialects  in  the  table  would  have  been  exceedingly  laborious  and  ren- 
dered the  table  rather  unwieldy  as  a  basis  for  reference.  As  drawn 
up,  a  stem  common  to  only  two  dialects  of  different  stocks  was,  there- 
fore, entered  exactly  like  a  stem  common  to  all  the  dialects  of  the  two 
stocks :  each  counted  as  a  case.  For  example,  when  the  Tiibatulabal 
dialect  of  Shoshonean,  which  is  spoken  in  contact  with  Yokuts,  has 
obviously  borrowed  the  Yokuts  word  for  "elk,"  the  same  weight  at- 
tached to  this  instance,  in  the  table,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  identical 
stem  for  "two"  runs  through  all  dialects  of  Yokuts  and  of  Maidu. 
Now  the  comparatively  high  number  of  Wintun-Pomo  (A-B),  Yuki- 
Wintun  (Y-A),  and  Yuki-Pomo  (Y-B)  resemblances,  which  alone  break 
the  uniformity  of  table  2,  is  clearly  due  in  considerable  measure  to  this 
source  of  error  of  the  tabulations.  The  Wintun-Pomo  similarities 
were  largely  between  dialects  of  these  stocks,  not  between  the  stocks 
as  wholes;  and  about  half  of  the  Yuki-Wintun  and  Yuki-Pomo  cases 
held  only  for  a  small  detached  offshoot  of  Yuki,  the  Wappo,  which 
is  flanked  on  the  map  by  Wintun  on  one  side  and  Porno  on  the  other. 

These  considerations,  accordingly,  strengthened  the  authors  in  the 
conviction  that  the  soundness  of  their  inferences  was  greater  than  a 
merely  cursory  inspection  of  their  results,  as  summarized  in  table  1, 
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would  indicate;  and  they  proceeded  to  announce  their  finding's,  at  first 
in  mere  abstract,''  and  soon  after  with  some  slight  indication  of  the 
nature  of  their  evidence.10 

It  was  necessary  to  find  names  for  the  new  groups  or  families.  To 
extend  the  designation  of  one  member  of  each  group  to  the  entire 
group  would  have  been  as  misleading,  in  the  end,  as  it  would  have 
been  to  name  the  tongues  of  Europe  " Sanskritan. "  Binary  designa- 
tions of  the  type  of  Indo-Germanic,  Ural-Altaic,  and  Uto-Aztekan 
were  likely  to  prove  unrepresentative,  and  certain  to  be  clumsy.  There 
seemed  no  recourse,  accordingly,  but  to  new  and  therefore  arbitrary 
designations  of  the  types  of  "Semitic";  and  genealogical  as  well  as 
national  appellations  being  wanting  in  the  native  Californian  field, 
and  none  of  a  geographical  character  applicable,  the  family  names 
proposed  were  based  on  forms  of  the  numeral  "two"  in  the  families 
of  speech  involved. 

The  result,  then,  of  the  investigations  up  to  this  point  was  the 
setting  up  of  four  larger  families: 

Penutian,  consisting  of  the  Wintun,  Maidu,  Yokuts,  Miwok,  and  Costanoan 
families  as  previously  recognized. 

Hokan,  including  Karok,  Chimariko,  Shastan,  Porno,  Yana,  and,  by  subse- 
quent addition,  Esselen  and  Yuman. 

Iskoman,  namely,  Chumash  and  Salinan. 

Bitwan,  or  Yurok  and  Wiyot. 

One  thing  and  another  delayed  the  marshaling  in  print  of  the 
evidence  on  which  this  newT  classification  rested.  Meanwhile,  two  of 
the  new7  ' '  families ' '  wTere  themselves  merged  in  others  •  for  the  validity 
of  a  third,  sufficient  proof  has  been  forthcoming  from  another  source ; 
until,  nowr,  the  authors'  task  has  shrunk  substantially  to  an  examina- 
tion of  their  material  from  the  five  stocks  named  Penutian.  The 
major  part  of  this  paper  deals  with  this  examination.  The  intro- 
duction, which  herewith  concludes,  has  been  preposed  to  make  clear  the 
bearings  of  the  Penutian  findings  to  the  work  done  in  the  past.  Inci- 
dentally, the  historical  nature  of  this  review  may  serve  to  establish 
that  the  authors  proceeded  not  impetuously,  but  rather  reluctantly, 
and  step  by  step.  In  fact,  as  they  look  back  now  upon  their  partici- 
pation in  the  problem  of  the  reduction  of  the  multifarious  Californian 
languages  to  a  smaller  number  of  original  units,  they  are  impressed 
by  their  almost  undue  conservatism.  They  seem  to  themselves  to  have 
been  timid  in  approaching  the  possibility  of  relationship  at  all,  and 
slow  in  uncovering  the  most  patent  cases  even  after  they  held  the  clue. 


»  Science,  n.  s.,  xxxvn,  225,  1913. 
3f>  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  xv,  647-655,  1913. 
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THE  PENUTIAN  FAMILY 

COGNATE    STEMS 

The  list  that  follows  gives  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  Penutian 
stem  resemblances  that  were  found  among  the  native  equivalents  of 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  English  words  with  which  this  study 
was  commenced.  The  material  is  arranged  in  the  order  which  has 
become  usual  in  briefer  American  vocabularies.  A  number  of  sets 
of  cognates  have  been  taken  from  their  numbered  place  in  this  list 
and  put  at  the  end  to  allow  of  their  being  printed  in  columnar  form, 
with  a  view  to  bringing  out  parallelisms  that  otherwise  might  fail  to 
impress  without  detailed  analysis  and  discussion.  Thus,  number  6 
does  not  come  between  5  and  7  in  the  main  list,  but  heads  the  following 
series. 

Orthography.  This  probably  speaks  for  itself  to  any  Americanist.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  c  is  or  resembles  English  sh ;  tc  is  English  ch ;  n  is  the 
palatal  nasal;  re  is  a  palatal  fricative;  t,  d  are  palatalized;  '  is  the  glottal  stop; 
fc'j  f>  t'>  P'>  tc'  are  glottalized  stops  and  affricatives;  L  is  voiceJess  /;  y,  a 
sonant  fricative  palatal;  6,  ii  are  unrounded  mixed  vowels. 

Sources : 

Maidu:    manuscript  records  by  K.  B.  Dixon. 

Yokuts:    manuscript  records  by  A.  L.  Kroeber. 

Wintun:  chiefly  manuscript  records  by  E.  B.  Dixon;  also  by  H.  B.  Wilson 
and  A.  L.  Kroeber;  also,  published  vocabularies  of  S.  A.  Barrett11  and  J.  W. 
Powell." 

Miwok:  primarily,  the  vocabularies  published  by  S.  A.  Barrett,13  supple- 
mented by  manuscript  material  by  R.  B.  Dixon,  A.  M.  Tozzer,  and  A.  L.  Kroeber. 

Costanoan:  various  data,  as  assembled  in  a  publication  by  A.  L.  Kroeber,1* 
subsequently  increased  by  the  San  Juan  Bautista  material  of  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta  as 
classified  by  J.  Alden  Mason.15 

Abbreviations : 
W         Wintun 
N        Northern 
c        Central 
SE      Southeastern 
sw     Southwestern 
s        Southeastern  and  Southwestern 


11  Present  series,  vi,  81-87,  1908. 

12  In   Stephen    Powers,   "Tribes   of   California,"    Contrib.    to    N.   A.    Ethn. 
in,   1877. 

13  Present  series,  VI,  69-80,  362-367,  1908. 
i4  Ibid.,  ix,  243-248,  1910. 

is  Ibid.,  xi,  399-472,  1916. 
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Abbreviai 

ions: 

Md 

Maidn 

NW 

Northwestern 

NK 

Northeastern 

S 

Southern    (Nishinam) 

X 

Northwestern  ami  Northeastern 

Y 

Yokuts 

X 

Northern 

V 

Valley 

K 

Bongs  River 

T 

Tule  Kaweah 

P 

Poso   Creek 

B 

Buena   Vista 

Mw 

Mi  wok 

s 

Southern  Sierra 

I' 

Central  Sierra 

X 

Northern  Sierra 

p 

Plains 

CO 

Coast 

L 

Lake 

C 

Costanoan 

F 

San  Francisco 

J 

San  Jose 

CL 

Santa  Clara 

CR 

Santa  Cruz 

B 

San  Juan  Bautista   (Mutsun) 

M 

Monterey   (Eumsen) 

Basic  List 

1.  Person.     W  c  win   (man),  s  wi-ta   (man);   Md  N  maidu,  s  maidii-k;  Y  K 
mayi,  t  inai ;  Mw  s,  c  miwii,  n  miwu-k,  p  miu-ko,  co  ula-mitca. 

2.  Man    (1).     Y  t  taati    (person),  p  taat   (person),  b  toxy;   Mw  p  cawe,  CO 
taiyi-c,  L  tai;  C  J,  b  tare-s,  cl  tare-c,  CR  tcare-s. 

3.  Man   (2).     Y  x,  v  nono;  Mw  s,  c,  n  nana.     Cf.  adjacent  Mono  (Shoshonean) 
nana. 

[.  Boy,  Youth  (1 ).    W  c  k  'aina,  s  seri-ta,  sw  tcurai;  Mw  p  sali-nai,  co  hena-s, 
i.  hena-putu;  C  f  ceni-s-muk,  cr  ala-cu,  m  cini-emk. 

.".   Boy,    ) On  Hi    (2).     Y  x,  v,  k,  t  notco,  n  nonkoi,  p  kohutem;   C  J  kotco,  B. 
kotcinsix. 

7.    Woman,    (rirl    (2).     Mw    (woman)    s   oha,   c,   n   osa,  p   ucuu;    C    (girl)    J 
atsya-kic,  b  atsia-gnis,  m  atsy-amk. 

3.   Girl.     Md  xe  konoi-be,  s  konai;  Y  n  gaina,  v  gaita,  t  guyodum,  p  getep-al, 
gadap-cul,  b  guyoyam;   Mw  l  koya,  co  kola-putu ;  C  f  kata. 

9.   Baby.     W  x  ila,  c  elet,  se  ilak,  sw  ilai;  Md  nw  tsilak'a,  ne  konoko;  Mw  s 
eselln-tki ;  C  f  oklucku-c. 

LO.  Old   moii.      W   x   kir-mi-la,  c  kias,  SW  tciak    (metathesis);    Md  nw  kano, 
kon;   Mw  s  humele-tki;  C  f  hunta-x  (old),  J,  cl  hunta-tc;  perhaps  also,  by 
metathesis,  Y  v  moxelo,  k  moxolo,  t  moxodo. 

1  1.  H>(,<l  (] ).     W  sw  dul;  Md  s  tcul;  Y  K  dool,  t  tot;  Mw  p  tolo. 

1  }d.  Head  (2).     W     se  ana;  Md  k,  s  ono  (s:  hair)  ;  Y  n  otco,  v  oto,  k,  t,  b 
oto   {hair)  ;   Mw  c,  x  liana;  C  J,  CL,  b  uri   (hair),  cr  uri,  m  ut. 
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12.  Head    (3).     Mw  co  molu;    C  J   motil,  B  moxel;   Y    {forehead)    N   pitciu, 

V  pitiu,  K  tiliu,  T  tiidu,  P  peleu. 

13.  Hair,   Forehead.      W    (hair)    N   tomoi,   c   tumoi;    C    (forehead)    J   tima-x, 
cl  tima-tc,  CR,  B  tima;  and  possibly  Md  sun. 

15.  Ear  (2).     W  n,  c,  s  mat;  Md  n,  s  bono. 

16.  Eye  (1).     W  N  turn,  c  Lui;  Md  N  hini,  s  hin;  Mw  S  hwntu,  c  suntu,  N  sutu, 
CO,  L  sut;  C  J  hiny,  cl,  b,  m  xin,  CR  hin. 

17.  Eye  (2).    W  se  sas,  sw  sa;  Y  n,  v,  t,  k  caca,  p  ceca,  b  sasa-'l. 

18.  Nose  (1).     W  x,  C  sono,  s  Linik;   Md  NW  sumo;  Y  N  sinik,  N,  v,  K  tinik, 
T  tiiniik,  p  tefiik,  b  tiiiak. 

19.  Nose  (2).     Md  ne  hiku-m;  Mw  N  hukw,  P,  CO,  l  huk;  C  F,  cl,  cr,  b  us,  J 
hus,  m  wus. 

20.  Mouth.    W  n,  c,  s  kol,  se  koL ;  Md  nw  kombo,  ne  simi,  s  sim ;  Y  x,  v,  K,  t 
cama,  P  cema,  b  sa'm. 

21.  Teeth.     W  N,  c,  s  si,  ci ;  Md  nw  tsawa,  ne,  s  tsiki ;  Y  n,  k  teli,  v  te'yi, 
T  tani ;  Mw  s,  c,  n  kutu,  p,  co,  l  kut ;  C  F,  j,  CR,  B,  m  sit,  cl  siit-em. 

22.  Tongue  (1).    W  N,  c,  s  tahal;  Md  N  eni,  s  alili  (assimilated)  ;  Y  x  talxats, 
v  talxat,  K  talxit,  t  tadxat,  p  talapi-s,  B  a'lada-s,  K  madat. 

23.  Tongue  (2).     Mw  s,  CO  lemtep,  c,  p  nepit  (metathesis),  x  nepitw.  L  letip ; 
C  F  lasek,  j,  b,  lase,  cl  lasex-em,  cr  lasa. 

24.  Beard.    W  n  -tceki,  c  -tseket,  s  sep-sep;  Md  N  simpani,  s  masau  (by  meta- 
thesis?); Y  n  dabuts,  n,  v  damut,  t  damot,  K  djamoc,  P  djamec,  B  damuc. 

25.  Chin.    W  s  kaba;  Md  nw  yappa,  xe  tsawa-m-bbmim ;  Y  x  uguc-ul,  awatc-11, 
v,  p  awac,  k  awadji,  awaic-il,  t  awaci,  b  yuku-1 ;  C  m  awic. 

27.  Shoulder.     W  n  salu-s,  c,  se  sala;  Md  x,  s  dadaka;  Y  x  gapcal,  v  gapsai, 
tapal,  k  tatal,  t  tapad,  p  gepcil,  b  gapsai. 

28.  Hand  (1).     Mw  s,  c,  n  tissw,  s  ukuc,  x  ukus?(,  p  eku,  CO,  L  uku ;  C  F,  j.  cl, 
CR,  b  (arm)  isu,  m  (arm)  is;  and  possibly  W  s,  c,  N  sem,  c,  sw  (arm)  sala. 

29.  Hand  (2).     Y  n  bonoe,  v  bunduk,  k  poton,  t  putoii,  b  potoii;  Mw   (arm) 
s  patcan,  c  wonotu ;  C  m  puts. 

30.  Arm.     Mw  s,  p  tawa,  x  tumalu,  P  tumal,  co  tauli,  tali-k,  l  tauli-k;  C  CL 
talme-s  (metathesis). 

32.  Breasts.     W   c,    SW   imit,   SE   imik;    Md   xw   nuni    (assimilated);    Y    x,    P 
minitc,  V,  T,  B  menit,  K  mintci-x;  Mw  s,  c,  N  musu,  P,  CO,  L  nui. 

33.  Belly.     W  sw  bus;  Y  x  balik,  k  olok',  lak'i-n;  Mw  l  puluk;  C  M  pitin. 

34.  Knee  (1).     W  x  puiyak,  sw  pomok;  Md  n  pokosi   (metathesis),  s  podok; 

Y  N,  K  opuk,  k  upue,  n  bucon,  v  knyut,  t  kuyoc-ud,  p  kuyoc-il,  b  kuyos-u'l. 

35.  Knee  (2).     W  c,  sw  anak;  Mw  s  hoiioi,  c,  N  hoiioyu,  p  honoi. 

36.  Knee  (3).     Mw  l  tokollo ;  C  m  dol-s. 

38.  Foot  (2).    W  c  kole;  Mw  n,  p  kolo,  co  koyo,  ko,  l  kollo;  C  f  kolo,  cl.  cr 
(leg)  koro,  B  m  koro. 

39.  Heart   (1).     Md  xe  honi,  s  hon;  Y  x,  v  hon-hon,  k  hono-hon,  t  hon-hon, 
P  honhen. 

40.  Heart  (2).     W  x  pudu-s,  puris,  s  puru ;  C  f,  cr  mini,  j  minyi-x,  cl  minitc. 

41.  Bone.     Y  n,  k  tc'ei,  v,  t,  p  te 'i,  b  ts'i-x;  C  j  tayi,  cl  taxi-m,  cr  teaye, 
B  tati,  m  tcatc;  and  perhaps  Mw  s  kutcutc,  c,  x  kutcutcu,  CO  mutci. 

43.  Blood  (2).     W  x  dedeki  (assimilated),  c,  s  sak;  Md  N,  s  sede. 

45.  Fat.    W  N  horn,  se  hum;  Md  ne  hoti,  s  hot;  Y  N,  v,  k,  t  hexa,  p  hiya. 

46.  STcin.    Y  v  daplan,  k  tapia,  P  p'alai,  b  gapac,  k  totop,  v,  k  tcului,  t  teudui; 
Md  (by  metathesis)  nw  potani,  ne  posala,  s  potom. 

47.  Faeces   (1).     W  x  tceni-s,  c  tceni,  sw  teni;   Mw  s  kunat,  c  kunatu-s,  N 
kunatu,  P  kiina. 
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48.  Faeces  (2),     Md  xe  pitij  Y  n,  k  pidik,  v,  t  bidik. 

49.  Urine.    W  x  tcunu-s;  Md  xe  tsumi;  Y  x,  v,  t  tcuyon,  v  teulon,  k  tuyun. 

50.  Sinew.     Md  xe  paka;   Y  x,  v,  K  pikil,  t  piked. 

51.  Horn.     W  c  k'ili,  sw  tcili;  Y  v  icel,  t  iicad,  p  e'cil,  b  iicul. 

52.  Tail  (1).    W  x  eutim;  Y  x  kut,  v  gut-  'oc,  k  kot,  t  gut,  p  got. 

53.  roil  (2).     Md     x  buku,  s  bukj  Y  b  tapak. 

54.  Navel.     W  x  nak;  Md  xw  naka. 

55.  Chief.     W  c.  s  sektu;  Md  s  huk;  Mw  p  tceka. 

56.  Shaman,  Ceremonial  Initiate.  W  c  hiyom,  s  yom-ta;  Md  N  yomi;  Mw 
C,  N  alini,  p  umise,  l  yomta;  and  possibly  Y  v,  k  antu,  t  antu,  p  eiiteu. 

57.  House  (1).  W  n,  sw  k'ewel,  c  k'el,  s  k'ewe;  Md  n  hobo,  s  hopou;  C  f 
riwa,  J  ruwai,  CL  "gruwa-m,"  cr  nuva,  b  ruka,  m  ruk. 

58.  House  (2).    Y  v,  k,  p  ti,  v  tsi,  t,  b  te;  Mw  s,  c  utcu,  c,  x,  p,  co  kotca. 

60.  Arrow  (1).     W  x  not,  s  noko;  Md  x  noko. 

61.  Arrow  (2).  Y  x,  v,  K,  t  t'uyo-c;  C  cl  tawi-s-em,  cr  tcemo,  B  temo-x, 
tiyo-s.  M  tep-s. 

62.  Knife.  Md  xw  tsumi,  ne  tsami;  Mw  s  cope,  l  tsitsa  (assimilated);  C  F 
tipa,  cr  tcipa,  m  tip. 

63.  Boat  (1).    Y  n,  v,  k,  t,  p  owon,  b  u'win;  Mw  s  wote;  C  f  wali,  cl  walin. 
63a.  Boat  (2).    W  s  nu;  Md  x  no;  Mw  L  nu  (borrowed  from  W  s). 

64.  Boat  (3).    Md  ne  yaka,  s  wakai;  Mw  n  saku,  P  saga,  co  caka. 

65.  Pipe  (1).  W  se  dopo;  SE  topor;  Mw  p  topo-kela;  C  J  torepa,  cl 
"trepa-m,"  cr  torexo. 

66.  Pipe  (2).  W  sw  bomit;  Md  N  pani  (tobacco),  s  pan;  Y  v  baum,  n  baum 
(tobacco) ,  P  bamuii,  b  bomots;  Mw  s,  c,  x  paumma. 

67.  Pestle  (1).    W  N  satak,  c  cotok,  se  taki,  sw  t'usa;  Md  nw  suni. 

68.  Pestle  (2).  Md  ne  bayi,  s  bai;  Y  v  polwoi,  k  palui,  t  padui;  Mw  p  hopa, 
co  pa,  paya. 

69.  Sun  (1).  W  n  sas,  se  con,  sw  sun;  Y  p  hicta;  Mw  c,  N  biema,  p,  co,  L 
hi;  Cp,  cl,  cr,  b  icmen,  J  bicmen. 

70.  Sun  (2).  Md  n  poko,  s  oko;  Y  n,  v,  op,  k  upu-c,  t  opodo,  t  upi-c  (moon), 
P  opo-c  (moon). 

71.  Moon.    Mw  s,  c,  n,  p  kome,  l  kume-nawa;  C  f  kolma,  j,  cl  korme. 

73.  Night  (1).    Mw  s  kawulw-to,  c,  n  k&ivulu,  p,  co,  l  kawul. 

74.  Night  (2).  W  n  ken-wina,  c  leni,  sw  sinol;  Y  N  tuyon,  v,  t,  p,  b  toyon, 
K  toyoni. 

75.  Cloud.  W  x,  c  k'a,  s  k'ir,  k'ira;  Y  v  k'ilei,  k  k'elei,  t  k'iidai,  p  k'eli, 
b  p'iya-p'iya;  Mw  co  ilau,  ya-kal. 

76.  Lihtning.  W  N  waluka;  Md  nw  -winaka,  xe  wipili  (metathesis),  s  wispil; 
Y  x  walma,  v  walam-wiya,  K  walam-wila 'a,  T  wadam-wida;  C  f  wilka-warap,  cl 
wilka,  cr  wilep. 

78.  Snow.  W  N  yolo,  c  yola,  s  yol;  Md  n,  s  ko;  Mw  s,  c,  n,  p  kela;  l  tana; 
C  J,  CL  wakan,  cr  wakani. 

79.  Fire.  Md  N,  s  sa;  Y  N,  v  ocit,  K  ucut,  T,  B  ucit,  P  ocot;  Mw  s,  c,  n  wwke, 
p  wiike,  CO  wuki,  L  wiki;  C  CL,  M  coto,  B  coton. 

81.  Ash.  W  N  bukul,  c  puk,  s  put;  Md  nw  popo  (assimilated),  ne  pupu; 
Y,  t,  P  hapac. 

82.  Coal.    W  N,  c  kali,  se  wali;  Y  n,  v  calu,  k  cal'an,  t  capan,  b  soolin. 

83.  Water  (1).  Y  n,  v,  k  ilik,  t  idik,  p  elik,  b  ilak;  Mw  s,  c,  n  kikw,  p,  co,  L 
kik   (probably  by  assimilation)  ;  C,  all  dialects,  si. 

84.  Water  (2).     W  n  c,  s  mem;  Md  n  momi,  s  mom. 
86.  Mountain  (1).    W  c  tcoL,  s  toL;  Y  N,  k  dulul. 
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87.  Mountain  (2).  Md  N  yamani;  Y  v  lomi't,  t  domit,  P  lomat,  b  lumit;  Mw 
s,  c  leme. 

88.  Stone.  W  n,  c  son,  se  sos,  todui,  tului,  sw  kodoi;  Y  n,  v  cilel,  p  xelul, 
b  xalu'l. 

89.  Salt.    W  n,  c,  s  weL,  Md  n,  s  ba. 

90.  Wood.  W  N  tcus,  c  tcok',  se  tok',  sw  tok;  Md  N  tsa ;  Y  N,  v  hit'ec,  K 
hit'ic,  t  hiit'ac,  P  etis;  Mw  s  huhu,  c,  N  busu  (assimilated). 

91.  Grass,  Brush.    Y  v,  k  yawil,  t  yawud;  C  f  yama,  cr  wai. 

92.  Sugar  Pine.    W  n,  c  sumu;  Md  N,  s  sumu;  Y  N,  v  tconoxi-c,  t  tconoxi-c. 

93.  Yellow  Pine.  Md  N,  s  imi-m-tsa;  Y  v  inil,  t  idnit;  and  possibly  W  N  kulem. 
kulem. 

94.  Bigger  Pine.  W  n  tcati,  c  tc'oko,  se  tc'usak,  sw  t'uwa;  Md  nw,  s 
toni-m-tsa;  Y  n,  k  ton,  t  tona-c. 

95.  Buckeye.     W  c  pasa;  Md  n,  s  polo-m-tsa;  Y  n,  v  dopin,  k  dupun,  t  dopon. 

96.  Manzanita  (1).  W  n  pai,  c  paka;  Md  nw  iipii,  ne  epo;  Y  n  aptcu,  v,  t 
aptu,  k  uptu,  p  opto. 

97.  Manzanita  (2).    W  se  eya,  sw  eye;  Mw  s,  c,  n,  p  eye,  co,  l  eyi. 

98.  Tule  (l).a  W  se  sa-kulul,  guye;  Y  n  k'oyi-c,  v  got,  K  k'oyu-c,  t  got,  P 
gatswei,  kololi-s;  Mw  L  kol. 

99.  Tule  (2). a  W  c  Lap,  sw  Lop,  Laka;  Mw  co  loko,  cappa. 

100.  Tule  (3).a  W  n  pat-pat,  se  p'ocak;  Md  nw  pok-poko;  Y  n,  v  bumuk,. 
v  poton,  k  patak. 

101.  Bog.  W  n  cuku,  c  cukut;  Md  n  sii,  s  suku;  Y  n  tcexa,  k  tcecec,  t  tcejej, 
p  tcicuc,  b  tseses;  Mw  s,  c,  N  teuku,  p  teutcu;  C  CL  tcutcu,  cr  hi-tcas. 

102.  Coyote.     W  sw  ul   (wolf),  Md  nw  oleli,  ne  helieni   (wolf),  s  ole,  hosai, 

Y  b  hulapinsa-s;  Mw  s  aheli,  c  aseli,  N  oletcu,  P  oleti,  CO  oye,  L  ole. 

103.  Fox.    W  n,  c  hau;  Md  n  hawi,  s  hau;  Y  N,  v,  K,  t  au'dja,  b  gaudat. 
105.  Grizzly  Bear.    W  n  wima,  c  wemaL ;  Md  N  pano. 

107.  Beer.    W  n,  c,  s  nop;  Md  s  dope. 

108.  Elk.    W  sw  lokoya,  Y  n,  v,  k,  t  coxgoi. 

109.  Jackrabbit.  W  n  patkili-s,  c  patkili;  Md  nw,  s  palali,  palal  (rabbit — 
assimilated),  nw,  S  boye;  Y  v  capal,  dopol,  t  dopod,  tukuyun,  p  tokco-c,  B 
tc'abakiu;  Mw  s,  c,  n  eplali,  p  epali,  co  aule. 

110.  Bird.  W  N  tcil-tcil,  c  tciltcit;  Y  N  tc'enpai,  K  denip,  t  deteip,  p  wiwitsi 
(assimilated),  b  we 'tuts;  Mw  s,  c  tcitcka  (assimilated),  N  mitcema-ti,  p  tcitcipu-k 
(assimilated)  ;  C  b  tciri-t-min. 

111.  Buzzard.  W  N,  c,  s  hus;  Md  nw  hbsi,  ne  mini-husi,  s  hos;  Y  N  hots, 
hutawi,  v  hot,  koteya;  Mw  s  huhu,  c  husu,  N,  P  tcuhu  (metathesis),  L  hus. 

112.  Crane  (1).    W  n  kat;  Md  n  waksi,  s  kou;  Y  n,  v,  k  waxat,  t  waxit. 

113.  Crane  (2).     W  n  toriha-s;  C  b  ture-s. 

114.  Turtle.  W  c  an,  se  anu-c,  sw  ano;  Y  n  on;  Mw  s  awan-ta,  c,  N  awanna-ta, 
p  awanna-i;  C  f  auni-c-man,  cl,  cr,  b  auni-e-min,  m  xuno-s-xim. 

115.  Rattlesnake  (1).  W  s  tiwil;  Md  nw  cola,  s  sola;  Y  v,  k  teel,  t  tood,  P 
tiel,  b  tiwi-tiw;  Mw  L  holo-mai. 

116.  Rattlesnake  (2).    W  n  Lak,  c  Leteeu;  Mw  s,  c  lawati. 

117.  Frog.    W  N  watak-mit,  c,  s  watak;  Md  nw  awani,  ne  wakat  (metathesis)  ; 

Y  n  watak-saai;  Mw  s  wataku-na,  c,  n  watak-sayi;  C  b  wakarat-min,  m  wakatse-m 
(metathesis). 

118.  Fish  (1).  Y  n  lopitc,  v  lopit,  k  luput,  t  dopit,  p  lopat,  b  lupit;  Mw  s 
lapisai,  c,  n  lapisayw,  p  pu,  co  elewi,  lota;  C  CR  helai. 

a  There  are  three  common  species  of  Scirpus  and  Typha  generally  called  "tule" 
in  California. 
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119.   Fish  (2).     W  N  diket,  c  teit,  s  tir,  til;  C  m  kinir. 

1_1.  Trout.  W  N  sulot,  c  colat,  sw  eiya-tir,  mol;  Md  n  paliki,  s  pala;  Y 
x.  v.  k  dalim,  t  dadim;  M\v  c  lewim,  co  tolo,  l  hul. 

122.  Flu.  W  n  xilit,  lulit  (assimilated),  se  homota;  Md  xw  amelulu,  ne 
emelulu,  s  emululu  (all  assimilated);  Y  v  monai,  k  monoyi,  t  p'anuc-kai,  p 
p  'onits-kai,  b  p'anis-gai;  C  f  momua,  cl  mumuri-x,  cr  mumura,  b  mumuri  (all 
assimilated,  evidently  also  onomatopoetic  in  form). 

123.  Spider  (1).     W  x  kerek;  C  B  tiras-min. 

124.  Spider  (2).     Md  ne  makati,  s  boko;  Y  x,  v,  k  medja,  T  mutca. 

125.  Louse.  W  n  donus,  c  dono,  se  peris,  sw  peri;  Md  nw  di,  ne  pedesi,  s 
pedes;  Y  N  tihitc,  v,  k  tihit,  t  tehet,  p  tihet,  b  tahat;  Mw  s,  c,  N  ketit,  p  ken, 
co.  l  ket;  C  b  kaxai,  m  kax. 

126.  Flea.  W  n  kokns  (assimilated),  c  kok'as,  se  tunkuc,  sw  teotco  (assimi- 
lated); Md  N,  s  tokosi;  Y  x,  v,  k  bak'il,  t  bak'id,  p  bak'el;  Mw  S,  p,  co,  l  kuku, 
c.  x  kukusu,  co  kwkws;  C  B,  m  por. 

127.  Grasshopper.  W  n,  c  nep,  sw  taram;  Md  n,  s  eni;  Y  n  tanuwa-tc,  V 
tsanaiwu-c,  k  danaiwu-te,  t  tcaneka-c;  Mw  s  anut. 

128.  Worm.  W  n  kye-s;  Md  nw  kape,  ne  kayi,  s  pep;  Y  n,  k  k'eu,  K 
k  'ewa-s-k  'ewa-s,  k,  t  gatu. 

129.  Name.    Md  n  yawi;  Y  N,  v,  K,  t  hoyowo-c. 

131.  Black  (1).  W  x  tcululi  (assimilated),  c  kut'a,  se  tiloki,  sw  silia;  Md  ne 
kolo-m,  s  kole-m;  Mw  c,  N  kululi,  P  kulu-lu  (assimilated) ;  C  f  colko-te,  J  cirke-wis. 

132.  BlacJc  (2)  (cf.  73,  Night).  W  c  molok,  se  multi;  Y  n  motsko-n,  v 
moteko,  K  motki-wik,  p  motka ;  Mw  CO  muluta,  l  mulu-mulu ;  C  cl  murtu-c-mini, 
CR  murtu-s-min,  b  hu-mulu,  muretu,  murtcu. 

134.  Large.  Md  s  muku;  Y  x,  v  matek,  v  mayek,  t  met;  Mw  CO  omotak; 
C  b  mati-li-;  and  possibly  W  c  komaso,  N  bohema. 

135.  Small.  W  n  kuta,  se  kucu-n,  sw  kutci,  kuci;  Md  nw  nukti;  Y  n  goli-s, 
gote-tc,  v  godi;  Mw  s  tcini-mitcu,  c  tuni-tci,  P  ititi  (assimilated)  l  kucci  (bor- 
rowed from  W  sw)  ;  C  J  kutcu-wic,  cl  kucue-min. 

136.  I.  W  n,  c  ni;  Md  N,  s  ni;  Y,  all,  na;  Y  p  gen  ("my")  ;  Mw,  all,  kanni; 
C  f,  j  kana,  CR,  B  kan,  b,  m  ka;  W  s  tcu.  There  are  probably  two  elements,  k- 
and  n-,  sometimes  combined,  sometimes  used  singly. 

137.  Thou.  W,  all,  mi;  Md,  all,  mi;  Y,  all,  ma;  Mw,  all,  mi';  Cf,  J,  cl  me-ne, 
B  me-n,  m  me. 

138.  We.  Mw  s  mahi,  c,  N,  p  maci,  CO  mako;  C  J  makin,  cl  maken,  CR  maksent, 
B  makse,  m  mak. 

139.  This   (1).     W  N,  s  eu;  Md  nw,  s  hede;  Y  n  hi,  v  hihi,  k  ke,  T  xe,  p,  b  xi. 

140.  This  (2).    Md  ne  uni;  Mw  s,  c,  P  ne,  N  nei,  CO  ni;  C  cl,  cr,  m  ne-pe,  b  ne-. 

141.  That  (1).    Md  nw,  s  hodo ;  Y  n,  v  ki,  v,  T  ka,  k  kai,  t  xi,  p  xo,  ko,  B  xuntu. 

142.  That   (2).     Md  ne  ani;  Mw  c,  p,  co  no,  N  noi;  C  B  nu-,  m  nu-pi. 

143.  That  (3).  W  n,  s  pi;  Md  nw  mo,  ne,  s  mo ;  C  b,  m  pina,  nu-pi,  ne-pe 
{this). 

144.  Who.  W  c  popi,  sw  popa  (assimilated)  ;  Md  nw  mene,  ne  homoni,  s 
homoko ;  Y  n,  k,  t,  p,  b  wat,  v  watuk ;  Mw  s,  c,  N  mana,  p,  co  manti ;  C  f,  cl 
mato,  J  mato,  cr  atu,  b  ate,  m  amp. 

145.  What.  W  N  heke  (where);  Md  n,  s  hesi;  Y  n  hata,  v  han-uk,  k  hanta, 
T,  P  han,  b  han-wil,  Mw  p  hiti,  CO  hinti;  C  P  hinto. 

146.  Up   (1).     W  n,  c  olel;  Mw  s,  c,  n,  co,  l  lile;  C  J  rini-mu,  b  rini. 

147.  Up  (2).  W  s  panti;  Md  nw  hipi-nak,  ne  hipi-na;  Y  n  tcipin,  v,  K,  t 
tipin,  b  tipan;  C  M  tapre. 

148.  Down.  W  x,  c  ken,  s  tcenti;  Md  xw  kana-nak,  xe  kanai-na;  Y  b  xoni-u; 
Mw  p  wanit;  C  B  winimui,  m  winum. 
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149.  Tomorrow  (1)  (Cf.  69,  Sun).  W  n  hima;  Md  nw  himaduk;  Y  k,  t 
hiemxac,  b  hiimdja. 

150.  Tomorrow  (2).     W  s  bina;  Md  ne  bene-ki;  Y  v  bayi-u. 

151.  One.     W  n,  c  kete-m,  c  kete-t,  s  ete-ta;  Md  nw  wokte,  ne  soti,  s  wite; 

Y  n,  t  yet,  v  yet,  k  yetc,  p,  b  yit ;  Mw  s,  c  kefie,  p  kena-tu,  co,  l  kenne. 

152.  Two  (1).     W  n,  c  pale-t,  s  pampa-ta  (assimilated);  Md  N  pene,  s  pen; 

Y  N,  K  punoi,  v  ponoi,  T,  b  ponoi,  P  pufii. 

153.  Two  (2).  Mw  s,  c,  n  oti-ko,  p  oyo-ke,  CO  ossa,  L  otta;  C  J  utsi-n,  cl 
uti-n,  CR  uthi-n,  B  utxi-n,  m  uti-s. 

154.  Three.  W  n,  c  panoL,  se  ponoL-ta,  sw  punuL-ta;  Md  n,  s  sapwi;  Y 
N,  v,  k,  t  copin,  p  cop,  b  copi;  C  J,  CR,  b  kapha-n,  cl  kapa-n,  m  kape-s. 

155.  Five  (1)   (cf.  28,  Hand).    W  n,  c  tcan-sem,  s  ete-sem-ta;  Md  nw  ma-tsani; 

Y  N,  v  yit-sinil,  k  yit-icnil,  t  yiit-cinud,  p  yet-sili,  b  yit-siinul,  C  J,  R  mi-cur,  cl 
mu-cur. 

156.  Five  (2).  Md  ne  ma-wika,  s  ma-wik;  Mw  s  ma-hoka,  c  ma-soka,  M 
mo-soka,  p  ka-soko. 

157.  Six.  Md  N  saitsoko,  Y  n,  v,  k,  b  tc'olipi,  t  tc'udipi,  p  tc'ilipi;  Mw  s,  c,  N 
temoka,  P  temepu;  C  J,  cl,  cr,  m  sake-n. 

158.  Eat  (1).     Y  N,  v  xat;  C  m  kat. 

159.  Eat  (2).  W  N,  c,  s  ba;  Md  N  pe,  s  payel;  Mw  s,  c,  N  uwu;  C  F  amu-, 
J,  cl,  CR  amai,  c  ama. 

160.  Brink.  W  se  elu,  sw  tete  (assimilated?);  Y  n,  v,  k,  t  ukun,  p  okon, 
b  ukon;  Mw  s,  N  uhu,  c  usu,  p  use,  co,  L  ussu ;  C  f  owato,  j  uweto,  cl  weto,  cr  uit, 
B  uki-si,  M  uki-s. 

162.  Dance  (1).    W  n  tcuna,  c  ken-tcon,  se  tono,  sw  ton,  tolo;  Md  xw  kamini ; 

Y  N,  k,  t  ka'm;   Mw  s  kalanc,  c  kalanu,  x  kalle,  co  kawul ;   C  cl  token,  cr,  B 
tcite,  M  tcit. 

163.  Dance  (2).     Md  ne  wete-mdo;  Y  x  woti,  t  woti-yot,  P  wodoy,  B  wutei. 

164.  Sing.     W   se   muhi,   sw   muhu,   s   muhe;    Mw   s,   x   mwli ;    C   miili. 

165.  Sleep  (1).  "W  x  xina,  c  keno,  s  k 'ana ;  Y  p  k'eneu  ("lie"  in  other  Yokuts 
dialects). 

166.  Sleep  (2).  Y  k  entim,  t  efitam,  b  inati;  Mw  co  etc,  l  ets;  C  J  ete,  cl 
etin,  cr  etcen,  b  eten,  m  etn. 

167.  See.    W  se  tc'o,  sw  tcowi;  Md  x  tse;  Y  v  oil,  p  dileu. 

168.  Kill.    W  x  Loma,  s  limo;  C  J,  cl,  cr,  b,  m  nimi. 

169.  Give.  Md  xw  me,  ne,  s  mei ;  Y  x,  v,  k  wan,  v,  t  waki,  p  wa  'en,  b  wa  'an ; 
Mw  co  wa. 

170.  Laugh.    Y  x,  k,  t  hai,  v,  b  haya,  p  hayau;  Mw  co  hawai. 

171.  Cry,  Mourn.     W  x  watca,  se  wati,  sw  watu;   Md  xw  won,  xe  wakdo; 

Y  x,  v,  k  wahil. 


6. 

Woman, 

\Girl 

(1) 

w 

N 

po 

k     ' 

-ta 

s 

po 

ki 

-ta 

SW 

o 

ki 

-ta 

Md 

N,  S 

kii 

le 

Y 

N,  V 

mu 

k'e 

la 

T 

mu 

k'a 

-c 

B 

mu 

k'e 

-s 

Mw 

CO 
L 

po 

ku 

tsi 

leyi 

C 

CR 

fmu 

xa 

-c 

B 

mu 

ku 

r 

-ma 
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14.  Ear  (1) 

Y 

N,  V,  T 
K,  P 

tu 

to 

k 
k 

B 

su 

k 

-a'l 

Mw 

S 

to 

1 

ko 

C,  N 

to 

ko 

-su 

P,  CO,  L 

a 

lo 

k 

P 

CO 

lo 

to 

C 

J,  CL 

tu 

k 

-sus 

CR 

e 

tco 

B 

0 

tco 

M 

tu 

26. 

X 

Neck 

-s 

W 

N 
C 

do 
do 

ki 

lu 

s 

tu 

ku 

-tuku 

Md 

NW 
NE 
S 

koyi 
kuyi 
kiii 

-sok 

Y 

N 

mi 

ki 

-c 

V,  K 

mi 

k'i 

-c 

T 

mu 

k'a 

-c 

Mw 

C 

N,  P 

lo 
to 

ba 

pa 

CO 

he 

Je 

ke 

L 

he 

le 

ki 

C 

P 

J,  CL 

la 
ra 

hai 
nai 

CR 

ha 

r 

ko 

M 

ka 

tc 
31. 

k 

Nails 

W 

N 
C 

SE 
SW 

kaha 
k'a 
tc'a 
tea 

Md 

NW 
NE,  S 

tsi' 
bi 

bi 
tsi 

(Metathesis) 

Y 

B 

go 

tco 

yi 

-c 

Mw 

P,  L 

ti 

CO 

Pi 

tei 

(Borrowed?) 

C 

J,  CR 

tu 

r 

CL 

tu 

r 

-em 

B 

tu 

r 

-is 

37.  Foot,  \Lcg  (1) 


K 

WO 

to 

n 

T 

WU 

to 

fi 

B 

ta 

na 

■hi 
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Mw 

p  ftu  na 

s,  c,  n  ha  te 

-m 

-c 

Blood  (1) 


S,  C,  N 

ftu 

nu 

P 

ftu 

na 

S,  C,  N 

ha 

te 

CL 

ha 

ta 

crt 

'      ha 

ta 

Mw 


W 


Md 


Mw 


N,  V 

pa 

ya 

X 

K,  B 

he 

pa 

T 

ho 

pa 

P 

hi 

ba 

F,  J,  0L,CR 

pa 

ya 

n 

J 

pa 

tia 

n 

M 

pa 

tea 

n 

S,  P,  CO,  L 

ki 

tea 

u 

C,  N 

ki 

tea 

wu 

44-  Liver 


w 

N 

ki 

la 

C 

te 

Li 

SE 

tci 

la 

sw 

tee 

la 

Md 

N 

kii 

la 

S 

ku 

la 

Y 

N,  T,  P 

di 

P 

V 

di 

' 

P 

B 

di 

'x 

P 

K 

da 

la 

pi 

Mw 

CO,  L 

ku 

11a 

C 

J,  M 

si 

ne 

59.  Bow 


(Borrowed?) 


N 

ku 

lu 

1 

(Assimilation) 

C 

ku 

1 

sa 

k 

s 

nu 

n 

(Assimilation) 

NW 

pa 

n 

da 

NE 

pa 

n 

da 

ka 

S 

pa 

n 

da 

k 

N,  V 

da 

la 

P 
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da 

li 

P 

T 

da 

ya 

P 

P 

ge 

ts 

ni 

-1 

B 

ga 

tsi 

iii 

-1 

C 

so 

llo 

ku 

P 

ta 

nu 

ka 

CO,  L 

ko 

no 

J 

CO 

no 

k 

CL 

ta 

nu 

ka 

-m 
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72.  Star 


w 

N,  c 

LU 

yu 

k 

SE 

La 

ra 

k 

N 

tsa 

tu 

-s 

SE 

ti 

la 

-men 

SW 

ta 

ti 

-men 

SW 

to 

ti 

-mel 

Md 

NW 

lii 

lii 

(Assimilation) 

NE 

16 

16 

(Assimilation) 

Y 

N 

ts'a 

ya 

ta 

-s 

V 

tea 

i 

ta 

-c 

K 

tea 

i 

to 

-c 

T 

tc'o 

i 

to 

-c 

P 

tso 

yo 

ti 

-s 

B 

tso 

yo 

to 

-s 

Mw 

S 
L 

tea 
to 

la 
le 

77. 

tu 
Rain 

W 

N 
C 
SW 

yu 

lu 

lu 
ru 

he 
ha 

Mw 

S,  C,  N 

nu 

ka 

S 

u 

mu 

tea 

p 

ho 

ma 

CO,  L 

u 

pa 

C 

P 

J,  CL 

CR 

M 

M 

aa 
'a 
a 

i 

nau 

mne 

mani 

nam 

nlam 

80.  Smoke 

w 

N 
C 

SE 
SE 
SW 

nu 
no 
mo 
ma 
no 

k 

k 

ko 

ka 

lo 

Md 

N 
S 

su 
su 

ku 
k 

Y 

V,  K,  T,  B 

mo 

da 

k 

P 

mu 

t 

ka 

Mw 

S 

ha 

ki 

-sa 

C,  N 

ha 

ki 

-SW 

d  possibly: 

P 

ka 

li 

CO,  L 

ka 

1 
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85. 

Earth 

w 

SE 

wi 

la 

Mel 

N 

ka 

wi 

Y 

T 

ha' 

Pi 

1 

P 

ha 

ma 

n 

Mw 

S,  C,  N,P,  L 

wa 

Hi 

C 

F,  J,  CL 

wa 

re 

CR,  M 

pi 

re 

B 

mu 

n 

104.  Bear 


w 

N,  C 

tsi 

L 

SE 

tcu 

ku 

i 

SE 

si 

ka 

SW 

ci 

la 

i 

Md 

N 

mo 

de 

Y 

N,  V 

u 

lu 

i 

N 

u 

yu 

m 

V 

mo 

lo 

i 

K 

do 

noho 

P 

P 

t'e 

ne 

i 

Mw 

CO,  L 

ku 

le 

C 

Jj  CLj  CRj  Bj 

M       O 

re 

106. 

s 
Puma 

W 

N 

pa 

ti 

t 

SE 

wo 

k'e 

n 

SW 

pa 

te 

Md 

N 

pe 

ku 

ni 

Y 

N,  V,   K 

we 

he 

ci 

t 

T 

wo 

ho 

ci 

t 

P 

wi 

hi 

ci 

t 

B 

wo 

ho 

sa 

t 

Mw 

CO 

upu 

k 

so 

L 

upu 

k 

se 

C 

M 

he 

k 

s 

120.  Salmon 

W 

N,  C 

nu 
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N 

nu 

r 

S 

hu 

r 

SE 

hu 

I 

C 

F 

tci 

ri 

k 

CL 

tci 

pa 

1 

CR 

hu 

ra 

k 

B 

u 

ra 

ka 

M 

u 

ra 

k 

(Metathesis) 
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130. 

White 

W 

N 
N 

ka 

xa 

-ya 

ye 

C 

LU 

yu 

ke 

SE 

tc'a 

m 

SE 

sa 

m 

sw 

tea 

ma 

sw 

tea 

lo 

ki 

Md 

NW 

eda 

li 

NE 

ko 

ko 

-pern 

(Assimilation) 

S 

ko 

Y 

N,  V 

djo 

lo 

1 

(Assimilation) 

K 

djo 

ye 

yi 

(Assimilation) 

K 

do 

lo 

li 

(Assimilation) 

T 

tco 

do 

d 

(Assimilation) 

P 

teu 

na 

n 

B 

tea 

wa 

n 

Mw 

C,  N 

ke 

le 

li 

(Assimilation) 

C 

B 

tea 

1 

ka 

B 

pa 

1 

ka 

M 

pa 

xe 
133 

la 

.  Red 

-St 

(Metathesis) 

W 

N 

te 

di 

C 

te 

de 

ki 

SE 

wa 

ra 

k 

SW 

tu 

lu 

ka 

Md 

NW 

e 

la 

la 

k 

-no       (Assimilation) 

NE 

lak 

la 

k 

-pe       (Assimilation) 

Y 

N 

tco 

yi 

ki 

-n 

V 

go 

li 

k 

-lai 

N 

ha 

bi 

1 

kai 

V 

xa 

bi 

1 

wai 

V 

ba 

tsi 

gi 

-n 

K 

ha 

ba 

ka 

T 

ba 

dji 

ki 

-n 

P 

ho 

lo 

ts 

gai 

(Metathesis) 

B 

xa' 

wa 

1 

Mw 

C,  N 

we 

te 

ti 

(Assimilation) 

P 

wu 

te 

te 

(Assimilation) 

CO 

u 

lu 

ta 

C 

J 

pu 

1 

te 

-wis 

M 

yu 
161. 

r 

.  Run 

tsi 

-St 

W 

S 

wi 

ti 

li 

Md 

NW 

ye 

wo 

NE 

wi 

le 

no 

Y 

K 

la 

wi 

t 
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da 

wi 

t 

Mw 

8,  N 

hu 

wa 

te 

C 

ku 

wa 

tu 

CO 

hie 

wa 

te 
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Other  Cognates 

As  an  example  of  how  readily  comparative  material  accumulates  as 
soon  as  the  formal  comparative  tables  are  abandoned  on  which  the 
preceding  list  of  resemblances  is  based,  some  kinship  terms  may  be 
cited.16    These  will  be  found  on  the  following  page. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  consistency  with  which  the  designations 
of  the  primary  kinships  run  through  the  Indo-Germanic  languages, 
this  list  may  seem  feeble  evidence.  But  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Californian  region  no  such  conservatism  exists.  Within  different 
parts  of  the  same  stock  as  formerly  recognized  the  plan  of  kinship 
reckoning  sometimes  differs  profoundly;  and  terms  are  often  utterly 
different  in  form  and  meaning.  Such  variations,  for  instance,  occur 
in  Shoshonean,17  a  stock  which  philologically  is  compact  and  has  never 
been  considered  anything  but  a  unit.  By  comparison  the  foregoing 
Wintun,  Yokuts,  Miwok,  and  Costanoan  terms  of  relationship  show  all 
the  connection  that  could  be  expected. 

The  following  are  also  significant : 


Maidu  (s) 

Yolcuts  (t) 

North 

tocim 

xucim  (n,  toxil) 

South 

komo 

xomot 

East,  up-stream 

noto 

not 

West,  down-stream 

tai 

datu 

There  are  a  number  of  parallels  in  verb  stems,  outside  of  the  mate- 
rial that  has  already  been  reviewed. 


Yolcuts  (t)is 
wejin,  not  -find 
yom,  cuckold 
mok,  swallow 
dan  (d  ex  I),  hear 
dadik,  hang 
bax,  fear 
t  'on,  drown 
dote,  be  cold 
to,  throw  at 
kem,  embrace 
tcuyo,  urinate 


Costanoan    (b)19 
waian,  miss,  err 
yume,  deceive,  cheat 
muiku,  siualloiv  without  chewing 
nam,  nanm,  hear,  listen  to 
laki,  hang 
poiko-ni,  frighten 
titci,  drown 
tur-si,  be  cold 
tu,  strike  in  eye 
kapal,  embrace 
tcala,  urinate 


is  Present  series,  xi,  437,  1916;  xn,  172,  1916;  xn,  352,  368,  1917. 
17  Ibid.,  xii,  367,  1912. 
is  Ibid.,  II,  246,  1907. 
is  Ibid.,  xi,  441,  1916. 
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Maidu    (ne)2o 
kot,  kut,  divide,  ket,  graze 
hi,  smell 
kai,  fly 
peda,  steal 
a,  say 
to,  burn 
not,  bend 

Yokuts  (t)is 
day,  s£ep,  Icicle 
dadik,  hang 
dan,  ftear 
ko,  hit  with  hand 
tumi,  throw 
taw,  p«2/ 
tcaw,  tcan,  shout 
xapit,  pull  out 

Maidu    (ne)2« 
huk,  tvhistle 
tap,  squeeze 
tus,  break 
tse,  see 
heno,  wono,  die 


Yokuts  (t)is 
kot,  tear 

hon,  sme77  (Mw,  hukaye,  smell) 
hay,  ;% 

mud,  cftea£  (Mw,  motea,  hide) 
ah,  cry 
tud,  burn 
nokum,  bend 

Miwok  (n)2i 
tekme,  fcicfc 
yotki,  ftan# 
toloye,  hear 
kute,  knock  with  hand 
dobe,  throw 
tiwa,  ft  mi/ 
kaufie,  sftoMt 
kopa,  pM/i 

Miwok  (n)2i 
kuyage,  whistle 
tupi,  p^ess 
taswa,  ftreaA; 
ete,  see 
yina,  yunu,  A"*7/ 


CHANGES  OTHER  THAN  SOUND  SHIFTS 

Before  the  sound  equivalences  of  Penutian  can  be  examined  advan- 
tageously the  scope  of  several  disturbing  factors  must  be  considered. 
These  are:  expansions,  contractions,  assimilation,  metathesis,  analog- 
izing, and  reduplication. 


Expansions 

Expansions  of  one  syllable  to  two  occur  in  all  the  Penutian  lan- 
guages, but  are  uncommon  in  the  two  western  ones,  Wintun  and 
Costanoan.  Yokuts  is  decidedly  the  most  given  to  the  practice,  more 
than  a  tenth  of  its  words,  if  the  list  here  dealt  with  is  representative, 
manifesting  an  initial  increment.  Since  no  Penutian  language  pos- 
sesses prefixes,  except  for  a  few  semi-etymological  elements  preposed 
to  the  Maidu  verb,  these  increments  are  of  phonetic  origin.  Most  of 
them  consist  of  a  mere  vowel,  or  a  vowel  preceded  by  h-.  which  occa- 
sionally is  replaced  by  x-  or  k-. 


20  Bur.  Am.  Ethn.,  Bull.  XL,  723,  1910. 
2i  Present  series,  ix,  288,  1911. 
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Thus,  wood,  Y  hi-t'ec,  W  tens,  tok'  (for  t'ok?),  Md  tsa,  Mw  susu 
(by  assimilation).  Again,  ash,  Y  ha-pac,  W  puk,  put,  Md  pupu 
(assimilated);  water,  Y  i-lik,  Mw  kik  (assimilated),  C  si;  boat,  Y 
o-won,  Mw  wote,  C  wali,  walin ;  blood,  Y  k,  b  he-pa,  Y  n,  v  payax,  C 
pay an,  Mw  kitcau;  horn,  Y  i-cel,  W  tcili,  k'ili.  In  most  of  these 
instances  the  vowel  or  syllable  added  initially  by  Yokuts  is  com- 
pensated for  bjr  a  vowel,  more  rarely  by  a  syllable,  lost  at  the  end  of 
the  word.  The  operative  process  is  therefore  similar  to  that  which, 
within  a  single  Yokuts  dialect,  produces  entim-ji  and  inetm-ac ;  amd-in 
and  amad-ad ;  amat-ji  and  aut-ud;  tconic  and  tcanj-in ;  wiiktcamni 
and  wukatcmina;  naxamic,  naxmica,  and  naxamca;  onmid,  unimda, 
onemadi,  and  onimidi.  These  changes  of  quality  and  position  of  vowel 
within  Yokuts  are  in  many  cases  accompanied  by  a  shift  of  accent, 
which  indeed  is  probably  the  primary  cause  of  most  of  the  vocalic 
mutations.  Now  it  is  significant  that  in  the  cases  cited,  and  apparently 
generally  in  words  to  which  Yokuts  prefixes  a  syllable  as  compared 
with  the  other  Penutian  languages,  the  added  element  is  not  a  slurred 
approach  but  the  stressed  part  of  the  word.  Compare  i'-cel  with 
Wintun  tci'li;  and,  between  Yokuts  dialects,  he'-pa  and  pa'yan. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  accordingly,  that  the  numerous  increments 
of  Yokuts  are  really  such  and  are  connected  with  a  set  of  inclinations 
otherwise  manifest  within  the  language. 

More  difficult  to  understand  are  a  few  cases  in  which  Yokuts 
possesses  an  initial  syllable  with  a  dental  stop  lacking  in  other  lan- 
guages; as,  buckeye,  Y  do-pin,  du-pun,  Md  polo-m-tsa,  W  pasa;  and 
jackrabbit,  Y  do-pol,  ca-pal,  tc'a-bakiu,  W  patkili,  Md  (rabbit)  palal, 
Mw  e-pali,  e-plali,  a-ule.  But  here  again  Yokuts  loses  at  the  end  the 
equivalent  of  the  syllable  it  adds  at  the  beginning. 

Of  somewhat  different  type  is  an  occasional  Yokuts  expansion  of 
the  vowel  of  a  first  syllable  into  two.  Thus,  girl,  Y  guyoyam,  kaina, 
Md  konai,  Mw  koya,  kola,  C  kata ;  boy,  Y  p  kohutem,  n,  v,  k,  t  notco, 
C  kotco ;  louse,  Y  tihit,  Md  di,  W  donu,  Mw  ken,  ketu,  kaxai. 

Other  cases  of  Yokuts  increments  will  be  found  in  53,  85,  110, 
129,  133. 

It  should  be  added  that  Yokuts  increments  are  usually  confined 
strictly  to  that  language,  whereas  when  other  languages  show  an  addi- 
tion this  more  frequently  reappears  in  a  second  tongue  also.  To  be 
specific :  thirteen  of  sixteen  Yokuts  increments  are  peculiar,  but  only 
eleven  out  of  an  aggregate  of  nineteen  in  the  four  other  languages. 

Miwok  increments  appear  in  stems  26,  68,  106,  118,  134,  135,  102, 
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109,  and  perhaps  110.  They  consist  of  a  vowel,  usually  without  h-. 
All  but  the  last  three  examples  are  confined  to  the  Plains,  Coast,  and 
Lake  dialects.  The  three  Sierra  dialects,  although  geographically 
between  Yokuts  and  Maidu,  appear  to  entertain  an  aversion  to  initial 
expansions. 

Maidu  expansions  are  discernible  in  85,  117,  122,  130,  133,  144. 
All  but  the  last  appear  in  the  Northwestern  dialect ;  the  Northeastern 
and  Southern  participate  less  regularly. 

Wintun  increments  are  probable  in  56,  122,  146,  and  Costanoan 
in  26,  101,  and  perhaps  118. 

Contractions  and  Reductions 

Loss  of  the  initial  syllable  by  contraction  or  outright  apocope  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  from  an  initial  increment,  when  a 
stem  is  traceable  in  only  two  or  three  languages.  There  are  however 
undoubted  cases,  like  fish,  Mw  p  pu,  s  lapisai,  co  lota,  Y  lopit ;  grass, 
brush,  C  cr  wai,  f  yawa,  Y  yawil;  sun,  W  sas,  con,  Y  p  hicta,  Mw 
hiema,  hi,  C  icmen ;  and  bow,  W  s  nun,  n  kulul,  Mw  c  solloku,  etc.,  as 
shown  in  the  columnar  presentation  of  stem  59.  Other  certain  or 
probable  cases  are  6,  26,  28,  31,  33,  37,  46,  58,  67,  73 ( ?),  77,  78,  79, 
80,  96,  112,  121,  127,  147,  154,  159,  164. 

The  uncertainty  whether  any  given  form  represents  an  apocope  in 
one  language  or  an  increment  in  another  is  compensated  for  by  tin1 
certainty  that  the  tendency  of  each  language  in  the  two  opposing 
directions  is  in  inverse  ratio.  Yokuts,  with  most  increments,  has 
fewest  losses.  Wintun  adds  rarely,  but  lops  off  most  frequently. 
Costanoan  alone  departs  rather  uncommonly  from  the  Penutian 
average  by  either  expanding  or  reducing  the  head  of  the  word,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  preserving  intact  the  initial  syllable 
of  the  original  Penutian  stems  more  frequently  than  any  other  lan- 
guage.   Thus : 

Increment  Apocope  Total  Net.changes 

Wintun  12                    3  15                    —9 

Maidu  9                    6  15                    —3 

Yokuts    3                  16  19                  +13 

Miwok    9                   8  17                   —1 

Costanoan    4                    3  7                    — 1 

In  summary,  so  far  as  the  first  syllable  of  stems  is  concerned, 
Wintun  tends  most  to  shorten  and  Yokuts  to  lengthen  or  preserve  its 
words. 
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The  same  inclinations  appear  in  medial  and  final  syllables.  Wintun 
again  cuts  them  away;  Yokuts  maintains  them  almost  without  ex- 
ception. Maidu  lops  many  words  at  the  end,  but  almost  invariably 
preserves  the  middle  one  of  three  syllables,  however  much  altered. 

Examples  of  the  loss  of  such  syllables,  or  their  consonant,  so  far 
as  is  possible  to  determine  in  the  incomplete  knowledge  of  Penutian 
suffixes,  are : 

Medial   Syllable 

Smoke,  W  nuk,  moko,  Y  modak,  Md  suk,  Mw  haki-sw 

Breasts,  W  imit,  Mw  musu,  Y  minitc,  menit,  Md  nuni 

Night,  W  ken-,  leni,  sinol,  Y  toyon 

Flea,  C  por,  Y  bak  'il,  W  tunkuc,  kok  'ac,  Mw  kwkw 

Puma,  W  patit,  Y  wehecit,  Mw  upukse,  Md  pekuni 

See  also  14,  33,  34,  36,  44,  49,  57,  65,  71,  100,  114,  118. 

Final  Syllable 

Teeth,  W  si,  Md  tsiki,  Y  teli,  C  sit,  Mw  kutu 
Hand,  C  puts,  Y  putofi,  Mw  (arm)  patcan 
Blood,  Md  sede,  W  dedeki,  sak  (ex  s-d-k) 
Faeces,  Md  piti,  Y  pidik 
Sinew,  Md  paka,  Y  pikil 
Pestle,  Md  suni,  W  satak,  taki  (ex  s-t-k) 
Cloud,  W  n,  c  k'a,  s  k'ira,  Y  k'ilei,  Mw  ya-kal 
Mountain,  W  tcoL,  toL,  Y  dulul 
Mountain,  Mw  leme,  Y  lomit,  Md  yamani 
Grass,  C  yawa,  Y  yawil 
Sugar  Pine,  W,  Md  sumu,  Y  tconoxi-c 
Manzanita,  Md  iipii,  Y  aptu,  W  paka,  pai 
Fox,  W,  Md  hau,  Y  au'dja 
Salmon,  W  nur,  hur,  hul,  C  hurak,  uraka 

See  also  22,  23,  24,  30,  32,  37,  38,  48,  50,  68,  69,  72,  79,  85,  87,  100,  101,  117, 
128,  130,  131,  133,  167,  and  perhaps  44  and  57. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  forms  are  better  explained  by  the 
addition  of  a  suffix  in  some  languages — as  perhaps  -I  in  Yokuts — than 
by  the  loss  of  a  stem  syllable  in  others.  But  the  variety  of  final 
syllables  that  appear  and  disappear  is  too  great  to  allow  this  explana- 
tion to  be  extended  to  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  cited  cases. 

The  tendency  toward  apparent  loss  of  the  characteristic  element  of 
any  syllable  of  the  stem  is  summarized  in  these  figures : 

Initial  Medial  Final 

syllable  syllable  syllable  Total 

Wintun     12                     9  13  34 

Maidu   9                    2  14  25 

Yokuts    3                    3  17 

Miwok    9                    5  8  22 

Costanoan    4                    3  4  11 

Total  37  22  40  99 
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Metathesis 

Outright  interchange  of  the  consonants  of  two  successive  syllables 
is  not  infrequent,  especially  in  Maidu.  Yokuts  is  again  most  con- 
servative. 

Old  man,  W  sw  teiak,  c  kias,  N  kiemi-la,  Md  nw  kano,  Mw  s  humele-tki, 
possibly  Y  moxelo. 

Tongue,  Mw  c,  P  nepit,  N  nepitu,  l  letip,  s,  CO  lemtep,  c  lase,  etc. 

Beard,  Md  s  masau,  n  simpani,  W  s  sep-sep,  Y  damut,  djamoc. 

Nails,  Md  nw  tsi'bi,  ne,  s  bitsi,  Y  b  gotcoyi-c,  Mw  co  pitci. 

Belly,  C  m  pitin,  Mw  l  puluk,  Y  N  balik,  W  sw  bus. 

Knee,  Md  n  pokosi,  s  pokok,  W  puiyak,  pomok,  Y  opuk,  kuyut. 

Skin,  Md  potom,  potani,  posala,  (ex  t-p-1  or  t-p-n),  Y  daplan,  tapia,  p'alai, 
to-top,  etc. 

Pipe,  W  topor,  dopo,  C  torepa,  etc. 

Lightning,  Md  wipili,  wispil  (ex  w-l-p),  W  waluka,  Y  walma,  C  wilka,  wilep. 

Buzzard,  Mw  N,  p  tcuhu,  c  husu,  l  hus,  Y  hot,  hots,  Md  hosi,  W  hus. 

Frog,  Md  ne,  s  wakat,  W  watak,  Y  watak-saai,  Mw  wataku-na,  C  wakatse-m. 

Salmon,  C  cl  tcipal,  F  tcirik,  cr  hurak,  W  hul,  nur,  etc. 

Med,  Y  p  holotsgai,  n  habilkai,  v  xabilwai,  N  tcoyikin,  W  sw  tuluka,  C  te< lt>ki . 

As  between  sleep,  Y  entim,  ifiati,  C  eten,  etn,  metathesis  is  probable,  but  in 
which  direction  is  difficult  to  decide. 

Assimilation 

Assimilation  of  consonants  is  about  as  frequent  as  metathesis.  It  is 
restricted  almost  wholly  to  sounds  of  successive  syllables.  Juxtaposed 
consonants  are  confined  to  the  interior  of  words  in  Penutian,  are 
rather  uncommon  even  there,  and  apparently  are  less  inclined  to 
modify  each  other  when  in  direct  contact  than  when  separated  by  a 
vowel.22 


22  All  Penutian  language  show  a  few  cases  of  consonant  collocations  of  the 
type  nt  or  mb  which  seem  to  be  secondary  expansions  of  an  original  nasal  or 
original  stop.  Thus,  Mw  s  himtu,  eye,  Md,  C,  hin;  Md  N  simpani,  beard,  Y 
damut,  djamoc,  W  s  sep-sep.  But  this  process  is  of  sporadic  occurrence.  In 
general,  juxtapositions  are  due  to  two  sets  of  causes.  The  first  is  the  trans- 
position of  a  vowel,  or  its  loss;  as  breasts,  Y,  V,  t,  b  minit,  k  mintcix;  smoke. 
Y,  V,  K,  T,  B  mo  dak,  P  mutka  ;  sleep,  Y  b  inati,  K  entim,  C  B  eten,  M  etn;  black, 
C  f  colko-te,  W  se  tiloki.  Such  organic  juxtapositions,  or  modifications  of  the 
pure  stem,  are  abundant  in  the  two  southern  Penutian  lanuages,  but  rare  in 
Wintun.  The  second  kind  of  consonant  collocation  is  due  to  word  building, 
by  suffix,  composition,  or  reduplication.  Thus,  knee,  C  M  dol-s,  Mw  l  tokollo; 
what,  Y  b  han-wil,  t,  p  han;  beard,  W  s  sep-sep.  Juxtaposition  of  consonants 
due  to  these  causes  appears  to  be  about  as  frequent  in  the  Penutian  languages 
as  that  of  the  preceding  class,  except  in  Yokuts,  which  is  in  general  most 
given  to  vowel  shif tings  and  mutations  but  has  few  suffixes  and  almost  no 
compounds.  Initial  consonant  combinations  are  not  tolerated  by  any  Penutian 
language.  A  few  contrary  examples  in  Costanoan,  like  ck  "gruwam,"  house. 
and  "trepam, ' '  pipe,  are  almost  certainly  faulty  orthographies,  as  shown  by 
the  cognate  forms  ruwa  and  torepa  in  near-by  dialects.  Costanoan,  and  this  is 
true  of  several  of  its  dialects,  is  the  only  Penutian  language  that  permits  final 
combinations:  Monterey  evinces  the  trait  most  markedly.  The  "doubled" 
consonants  of  Miwok,  as  in  kanni,  I,  awannata,  turtle,  eappa,  tide,  walli,  earth, 
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Tongue,  Md  s  alili,  Y  talxat,  a'lada-s. 

Shoulder,  Md  dadaka,  Y  gapcal,  gapasai. 

Breasts,  Md  nw  mini,  Y  minitc,  etc. 

Knife.  M\v  l  tsitsa,  C  tcipa,  tip,  Md  tsami. 

Ash,  Md  ne  pupu,  W  put,  puk,  Y  hapac. 

Fly,  W  n  lulit,  Md  nw  amelulu,  C  cr  mumura,  W  se  homota,  Y  monoyi, 
p  'amn-k  'ai. 

White,  Md  ne  koko-pem,  Y  djolol,  djoyeyi,  dololi,  Mw  c,  n  keleli,  W  c 
Luyuke,  sw  tcaloki,  Md  nw  edali,  C  e  tcalka. 

See  also  43,  59,  72,  83,  109,  110,  126,  128,  131,  133,  135,  144,  152,  160,  and 
perhaps  90. 

The  number  of  instances  in  the  vocabularies  used  is  Maidu  11, 
Miwok  8,  Wintun  8,  Yokuts  2,  Cqstanoan  1. 

Analogizing  and  Reduplication 

Analogizing  has  obviously  affected  the  numerals,  pronouns,  and 
demonstratives  in  several  Penutian  languages.  Whether  its  influence 
may  be  traced  to  any  notable  extent  in  nouns  and  verbs  can  only  be 
ascertained  through  more  intensive  study. 

Reduplication  of  any  sort  is  rather  rare  in  Penutian.  There  are 
a  few  cases  of  its  occurrence  in  stems:  Yokuts  hon-hon,  heart,  p'ia- 
piya,  cloud,  tiwi-tiw,  rattlesnake,  k'ewas-  k'ewas,  worm,  Wintun  sep- 
sep,  beard,  tcil-tcil,  bird,  pat-pat,  tule,  Maidu  pok-poko,  tide,  Miwok 
mulu-mulu,  black,  possibly  Yokuts  nono,  man,  caca,  eye.  Maidu  may 
have  more  cases,  but  they  do  not  occur  in  the  foregoing  list. 

Summary 

All  in  all,  it  appears  that  in  stem  modifications  due  to  other  causes 
than  sound  shifts  Costanoan  and  Yokuts  are  most  conservative  of 
original  Penutian  form,  though  the  latter  inclines  somewhat  to  elabor- 
ation ;  that  Wintun  and  Maidu  are  most  given  to  reductions  of  conse- 
quence ;  and  that  Maidu  shows  the  largest  number  of  other  distortions. 

SOUND  EQUIVALENCES 

Stops 
All  known  dialects  of  the  three  "Pen"  languages  possess  three 
classes  of  stops:    surds;  sonants;  and  glottalized  surds.     The  surds 
are  less  aspirated  than  in  American  English,  perhaps,  or  the  sonants 


are  proved  by  the  non-Miwok  cognates  to  be  mere  lengthenings  of  originally 
simple  consonants,  apparently  under  the  influence  of  the  stress  accent  falling 
on  a  short  vowel  immediately  preceding.  There  is  no  clear  case  of  one  of  these 
long  Miwok  consonants  springing  from  assimilation  of  two  distinct  sounds 
brought  into   contact. 
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more  briefly  voiced :  at  any  rate  the  two  classes  are  not  infrequently 
confounded  in  orthography.  The  glottalized  stops  are  produced  rather 
feebly,  on  the  whole ;  enough,  at  any  rate,  for  the  application  of  the 
term  " fortes"  to  them  to  be  misleading.  These  sounds  have  also  been 
recorded  with  considerable  inconsistency.  In  both  "Uti"  languages, 
the  three  types  of  stops  have  come  to  coincide.  At  least,  the  data 
are  so  uniform  on  this  point  that  if  differences  in  voicing,  breath,  or 
glottalization  survive  in  the  stops  of  these  two  languages,  they  must 
be  near  the  threshold  of  perceptibility.23 

So  far  as  can  be  judged,  under  the  orthographical  difficulties  indi- 
cated, the  three  classes  of  stops  have  shifted  rather  than  maintained 
themselves  consistently  in  the  Pen  languages.  This  is  particularly 
clear  for  the  sonants.  The  only  apparent  case  of  a  voiced  stop  per- 
sisting in  dialects  of  alj  three  languages  is  150,  tomorrow,  W  s  bina, 
Md  ne  bene-ki,  Y  v  bayi-u. 

Maidu  sonant  stops  seem  to  be  generally  represented  by  nasals  in 
Wintun,  and  by  either  nasals  or  surd  stops  in  Yokuts ;  I  and  y  count 
as  equivalents  of  n  in  this  connection,  so  far  as  origin  of  Maidu  d  is 
concerned.  Compare  the  regular  conversion  of  generic  Yokuts  /  to  d 
in  the  Tule-Kaweah  group. 
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Yokuts  sonant  stops  remain  stops  but  have  more  frequently  been 
written  as  surds  in  Wintun  and  regularly  so  in  Maidu.  The  Miwok 
and  Costanoan  equivalents  are  usually  stops. 
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23  One  of  the  authors  has  recorded  sonant  stops  in  Northern  Miwok  (present 
series,  IX,  279,  1911)  and  in  Costanoan  {ibid.,  ix,  250,  1910),  but  the  incon- 
sistency of  his  orthography  leads  him  to  doubt  whether  there  is  more  than  one 
class  of  stops  in  either  language. 
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Glottalized  stops  have  probably  been  recorded  even  less  depend- 
ably than  voiced  ones.  Half  or  more  of  those  written  in  Yokuts  ap- 
pear also  in  the  corresponding  Wintun  words.  Where  there  is  dis- 
crepancy, the  orthography  may  be  at  fault — the  Wintun  data  being 
from  a  variety  of  observers.  Maidu  presents  fewer  parallels,  and  these 
show  either  unglottalized  surd  stops  or  sounds  other  than  stops.  In 
fact,  the  Maidu  vocabularies  utilized  happen  to  reveal  almost  no 
instances  of  glottalized  sounds,  although  the  class  is  well  established 
for  the  language.  Miwok  and  Costanoan  normally  have  surd  stops 
where  Yokuts  or  Wintun  have  glottalized  ones. 
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The  known  relations  of  Penutian  stops  can  be  provisionally  and 
incompletely  summarized  as  follows,  labials  being  used  as  examples: 
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24  tc  'ok,  t'ok,  eonjecturally  reconstructed  from  recorded  tcok 

25  ky  for  k'? 

-''  Buena  Vista  dialect  only. 


tok'. 
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Palatal  T  Series 

Original  Penutian  seems  to  have  possessed  two  series  of  t  sounds : 
one  produced  against  the  teeth,  the  other  against  the  gums  or  anterior 
palate,  probably  with  an  arched  tongue.  These  two  sets  of  sounds 
persist  in  Yokuts  and  Costanoan,  where  they  are  readily  distinguished, 
the  posterior  t,  rendered  t  in  this  paper,  having  been  variously  written 
tr,  thr,  ths,  tc,  and  the  like.  In  Miwok  the  two  series  appear  to  be  still 
distinguishable,  especially  in  the  Coast  and  Lake  dialects ;  but  in  the 
Sierra  idioms  they  are  so  nearly  alike  that  their  orthographical  sepa- 
ration has  either  not  been  attempted  or  has  been  accomplished  with 
obvious  inconsistency.  For  Maidu  and  Wintun  there  are  no  reports 
of  t  sounds  in  more  than  one  position. 

That  the  distinction  of  t  and  t  is  original  in  Penutian,  in  spite  of 
its  absence  from  the  two  northern  languages,  is  indicated  by  several 
circumstances :  First,  both  sounds  coexist  in  the  majority  of  Penutian 
tongues;  second,  these  languages  belong  to  both  the  Pen  and  the  Uti 
branches;  third,  t  several  times  appears  in  the  same  stems  in  Yokuts 
and  Costanoan:  for  instance,  11  a,  12  144,  166,  and  perhaps  132; 
finally,  the  equivalents  of  t  in  the  three  northern  languages  are  other 
sounds  more  frequently  than  t,  especially  s. 

Y  t  =  Md  s,  18,  24,  80,  111,  112,  115;  h,  147;  s,  t,  46;  ts,  21;  k,  34;  1,  n,  d, 
p,  etc.,  11,  11a,  27,  59. 

Y  t  =  Mw  s,  32,  59,  111,  118;  h,  80,  115;  te,  29,  58,  166;  k,  21,  59;  n,  lla. 

Y  t  =  C  S,  21;  s,  t,  59;  ts,  29;  t(?),  147. 

Y  t  =  W  s,  21,  111;  ts,  24;  k,  29;  l  18;  1,  n,  11,  11a;  — ,  80,  147;  t,  24,  32, 
112,  115. 

It  thus  appears  that  t  is  represented  by  t  in  Yokuts,  t  or  some- 
times s  in  Costanoan,  s  in  Maidu,  s,  h,  or  tc  in  Miwok,  and  t,  s,  or  other 
sounds  in  Wintun. 


P  and  K 

Equivalences  between  p  and  k,  or  between  labials  and  palatals, 
are  common,  and  rather  striking  in  view  of  the  complete  absence  of 
labialized  palatals  of  the  kw  type  from  all  existing  Penutian  forms 
of  speech.  That  p  and  k  do  positively  correspond  is  clear  from  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  they  substitute  interdialectically  within 
a  language.    Each  of  the  Penutian  languages  presents  such  cases. 
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There  is  no  great  regularity ;  but  on  the  basis  of  prevailing  type 
of  sound,  the  labial  and  palatal  would  seem  to  have  been  original 
one  about  as  often  as  the  other ;  while  Yokuts,  and  next  to  it  Miwok, 
to  have  been  most  given  to  alteration. 

8  and  K 

A  very  apparent  sound  equivalence  is  between  s  and  k.  This  holds 
good  between  Miwok  and  Costanoan  in  both  directions,  and  again 
between  Yokuts  and  Wintun,  so  that  it  may  well  be  regarded  as  a 
fundamental  trait  of  Penutian  phonology. 
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The  s  is  often,  in  Yokuts,  the  modified  sound  written  c;  and,  espe- 
cially in  Miwok,  alters  dialectically  to  h;  but  the  shift  between  k  and  s 
seems  to  have  occurred  through  t  or  tc  rather  than  h  or  x.  The  first 
two  groups  in  the  list  give  the  impression  of  k  being  the  original  sound, 
the  third  of  s;  but  the  indications  remain  to  be  substantiated.  If  they 
are  correct,  Maidu  perhaps  preserves  the  original  sounds  throughout. 

L  and  K 

A  curious  correspondence,  both  within  Wintun  and  between  it  and 
other  languages,  is  that  of  k  and' I.  Explanatory  transitions  are  lack- 
ing.    The  I  occurs  on  both  sides. 

Smoke,  W  n  nuk,  c  nok,  se  moko,  sw  nolo,  Y  modak.    K  is  original. 

Bear,  W  se  tcukui,  sika,  sw  cilai,  N,  c  tsiL,  Y  ului,  moloi,  t  'enei,  Mw  kule, 
C  ores.    L  is  original. 

Drinlc,  W  n  elu,  Y  ukun,  Mw  uhu,  usu. 

Sing,  W  s  muhi,  Mw  muli,  may  be  cited  in  this  connection. 

Fish,  W  n  diket,  c  tcit,  s  tir,  til,  C  m  kinir,  is  not  wholly  certain. 

Neclc,  W  n  doki,  c  dolu,  s  tuku-tuku,  is  also  open  to  some  doubt,  on  account 
of  forms  like  Mw  CO  heleke. 

Water,  Y  ilik,  Mw  kik;  white,  Y  djolol,  W  sw  tcaloki;  black,  W  x  tcululi, 
Mw  kululi,  W  se  tiloki,  C  f  colko-te,  are  more  probably  instances  of  assimila- 
tion; although  assimilation,  in  most  languages,  generally  occurs  between  sounds 
having  one  or  more  qualities  in  common;  so  that  even  these  cases  might  indi- 
cate that  Penutian  felt  I  and     k  to  be  less  far  apart  than  we  feel  them  to  be. 

Surd  L 

Surd  l  occurs  in  all  Wintun  dialects,  but  in  no  other  Penutian 
language.  Records  sometimes  indicate  it  as  aff ricative  ;  but  it  is  known 
to  be  often  a  continuant,  and  may  be  always  so.  According  to  the 
available  data  the  occurrence  of  the  sound  is  rather  irregular,  each 
dialect  in  turn  showing  it  in  words  in  which  the  others  have  sonant  I 
or  other  correspondences.  Thus,  koL,  kol,  mouth;  teii,  tcela,  kila, 
Uver;  tsiL,  silai,  sika,  bear;  LOina,  limo,  kill;  in  which  the  surd  I  is 
confined  respectively  to  se,  c,  n  and  c,  n. 

The  predominating  equivalent  in  Penutian  is  I:  44,  86,  104,  116. 
Sometimes  this  I  is  perhaps  a  secondary  development  from  n  or  from 
m  through  n:   20,  168. 

A  second  equivalence  that  seems  fairly  well  established  is  with  s 
(=h) ,  tc,  t.    Compare  16,  18,  72,  130,  and  perhaps  99. 

A  supernumerary  final  -l  in  89,  105,  154  suggests  a  Wintun  suffix. 
Thus,  105,  W  n  wima,  c  wemaL,  Md  pano. 
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R 

All  five  Penutian  languages  have  I,  but  r  is  found  only  in  the  two 
western  ones,  Wintun  and  Costanoan.  As  one  of  these  is  of  the  Pen 
and  the  other  of  the  Uti  branch,  the  question  is  fair  whether  r  may  not 
be  an  original  Penutian  sound  distinct  from  I,  though  now  merged 
with  it  in  the  three  eastern  tongues. 

Among  the  stems  considered,  r  is  common  to  Wintun  and  Costanoan 
in  scarcely  half  a  dozen.  Two  are  correspondences  confined,  so  far 
as  known,  to  Northern  Wintun  and  San  Juan  Bautista  Costanoan — 
extreme  dialects  several  hundred  miles  apart :  113,  crane,  toriha-s, 
ture-s;  123,  spider,  kerek,  tiras-min.  Of  these  the  latter  must  be 
accepted  with  reserve.  In  two  other  stems  Wintun  varies  between 
t.  r,  and  1,  Costanoan  has  r:  119,  fish,  W  diket,  tcit,  tir,  til,  C  kinir; 
120,  salmon,  W,  nut,  nur,  hur,  hul,  C,  tcinik,  hurak,  uraka,  urak,  also 
tcipol,  possibly  by  metathesis  for  tcilap  ex  tcilak  ex  tcirak.  A  last 
case  shows  both  languages  varying  between  r  and  I;  133,  red,  W,  tedi, 
tedeki  (cf.  d  =  r  below),  warak,  tuluka,  C,  pulte-wis,  yurts-ist. 

Stems  in  which  Wintun  alone  shows  r  are  also  not  very  numerous : 

4,  boy,  W,  r,  n;  Mw,  1,  n;  C,  1,  n. 

40,  heart,  W,  r,  d;  C,  n,  ny. 

72,  star,  W,  r,  1,  y,  — ;  Md,  1;  Y,  y,  i;  Mw,  1. 

75,  cloud,  W,  r,  — ;  Y,  1,  y,  d;  Mw,  1. 

77,  rain,  W,  r,  1;  Mw,  n,  m,  p;  C,  n,  mn,  nm,  nl. 

125,  louse,  W,  r,  n;  Md,  d,  — ;  Y,  t;  Mw,  t,  n;  C,  x. 

It  appears  that  Wintun  r  corresponds  to  n  more  frequently  than 
to  I,  both  within  and  without  that  language ;  and  that  d,  y  and  t  are 
also  equivalents. 

Costanoan  has  r  more  frequently. 
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The  equivalent  is  I  most  frequently  in  Miwok,  rather  less  often 
than  other  sounds  in  Wintun  and  Maidu,  and  uncommonly  in  Yokuts. 
The  next  most  usual  correspondences  are  n,  d,  y,  and  t. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  evidence  to  militate  specifically  against 
the  assumption  of  r  as  an  original  Penutian  sound,  but  very  little  to 
support  such  a  view.  If  secondary,  r  has  clearly  developed  from  both 
I  and  n,  and  has  probably  realtered  to  both  these  sounds  as  well  as  to  d. 

San  Francisco  Costanoan  usually,  but  not  always,  replaces  r  of 
other  Costanoan  dialects  by  I. 

The  Palatal  Nasal 

The  palatal  nasal  n  occurs  in  the  three  Sierra  dialects  of  Miwok 
(s,  c,  n),  and  the  three  southerly  hill  dialects  of  Yokuts  (t,  p,  b).2T 
The  regular  equivalent  in  other  Miwok  and  Yokuts  dialects  is  n.  The 
n  dialects  of  Miwok  and  Yokuts  are  not  in  contact,  but  separated  by 
a  tract  of  Northern  and  Kings  River  Yokuts  dialects.  All  the  Penu- 
tian n  dialects  border  on  Shoshonean  speech,  which  generally  pos- 
sesses n.  As  in  the  case  of  mixed  vowels,  an  alien  origin  for  the  sound 
is  therefore  indicated. 

It  is  of  course  conceivable  that  n  is  an  ancient  Penutian  sound 
which  happens  to  have  become  altered  to  n  in  all  except  a  few  dialects ; 
but  this  is  unlikely  because  the  Miwok  and  the  Yokuts  n  rarely  occur 
in  the  same  stems.  Miwok  tunu,  leg,  Yokuts  wutori,  foot,  is  the  only 
instance  in  the  comparative  vocabulary  used.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  29,  Mw  c  woiiotu,  s  patcan,  Y  t  putori. 

Moreover,  n  corresponds  to  other  sounds  than  n  in  Wintun,  Maidu, 
and  Costanoan : 

21  Y  tani,  teyi,  teli,  Md  tsiki,  Mw  kwtw,  C  sit 
151  Mw  kene,  kenne,  W  kete,  Md  wite,  Y  yet. 
155  Y  -ciiiud,  -sinil,  W  -sem,  Md  -tsani,  C  -cur 

Finally,  u  is  unknown  in  Miwok  and  distinctly  rare  in  Yokuts  in 
initial  position ;  which  fact  further  argues  against  its  being  an  original 
sound. 


27  The  sound  n  occurs  in  Maidu,  but  usually  through  modification  of  m  by 
following  k,  and  apparently  never  organically. 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  n  developed  in  Miwok  and  Yokuts 
through  an  analogous  stimulus,  probably  acquaintance  with  Sho- 
shonean ;  that  this  influence  operated  independently  in  the  two  lan- 
guages: and  in  the  main  affected  different  words.  The  factors  that 
determined  under  which  conditions  original  n  or  other  sounds  became 
altered  to  n  or  remained  unchanged  are  wholly  unknown. 


Mixed  Vowels 

With  the  exact  consonant  equivalences  of  the  Penutian  tongues 
so  little  uncovered,  it  is  hardly  profitable  to  compare  the  vowels  in 
general.  There  is,  however,  one  class  whose  distribution  makes  an 
inquiry  into  their  origin  desirable.  These  are  the  unrounded  mixed 
vowels  usually  written  il  and  b,  although  in  the  Miwok  sources  chiefly 
drawn  upon  in  this  paper  they  appear  as  u  or  u.  These  vowels  have 
not  been  heard  in  Wintun  and  Costanoan,  in  Lake  Miwok,  nor  in 
Northern,  Valley,  and  Kings  River  Yokuts.  They  are  restricted  to 
Maidu,  to  the  four  interior  dialects  of  Miwok,  and  to  two  of  the  four 
hill  dialect  groups  of  Yokuts.  Now  these  Penutian  dialects  are  all  in 
the  Sierra  Navada,  across  whose  crest  they  adjoin,  for  the  most  part, 
on  several  Shoshonean  dialects — Northern  Paiute,  Mono,  and  Kern 
River — which  contain  a  mixed  vowel  also  produced  with  unrounded 
lips.  This  Shoshonean  vowel,  usually  represented  by  the  character 
il  or  %,  has  recently  been  shown  by  Dr.  E.  Sapir  to  be  the  normal 
Shoshonean  equivalent  of  Uto-Aztekan  e,  which  is  wanting  from  the 
dialects  in  which  the  il  or  i  appears.  No  other  language  in  the  Cali- 
fornian  region  is  known  to  possess  sounds  of  the  same  class,  except 
Hokan  Chumash,  which  is  also  in  contact  with  Shoshonean,  although 
with  more  southerly  dialects  than  those  enumerated. 

There  is  thus  a  high  prima  facie  probability  that  the  il  vowel  or 
vowels  of  Shoshonean  and  of  the  easternmost  Penutian  dialects  and  of 
the  one  Hokan  language  have  had  a  single,  common  origin,  their 
spread  being  an  instance  of  diffusion  from  one  to  another  or  two  other 
unrelated  linguistic  families.  The  sound  occurring  more  widely  in 
Uto-Aztekan  than  in  Penutian  or  Hokan,  its  source  in  that  family  is 
suggested.  The  query  now  arises,  how  far  intra-Penutian  comparisons 
bear  out  these  indications. 

To  begin  with,  Penutian  u  and  b  correspond  to  so  many  other 
vowels,  and  Uto-Aztekan  il  or  %  so  regularly  to  e,  that  the  probability 
of  their  origin  in  the  latter  family  is  strongly  confirmed. 
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The  Penutian  it-dialects,  however,  lie  in  two  groups :  a  larger,  com- 
prising the  overwhelming  bulk  of  Maidu  and  Mi  wok  speech;  and  a 
smaller,  consisting  of  a  minority  of  the  Yokuts  dialects.  As  these  two 
groups  are  geographically  discrete,  they  are  best  considered  separately. 

In  Yokuts  il  and  o  occur  most  frequently  in  the  Tule-Kaweah 
dialects,  in  which  they  are  almost  uniformly  the  equivalents  of 
Northern,  Valley,  and  Kings  i  and  c  respectively,  although  i  and  e  are 
by  no  means  lost.  This  establishes  the  distinctness  of  u  and  b  from 
each  other,  as  opposed  to  the  unity  of  the  Shoshonean  sound  variously 
rendered  by  il,  i,  b,  u.  The  factors  that  caused  their  rise  in  Tule- 
Kaweah  are  wholly  obscure :  the  Shoshonean  influence  was  almost 
certainly  their  ultimate  stimulus,  but  not  their  determining  cause. 
In  Buena  Vista  these  vowels  crop  out  less  regularly,  but  can  'also 
hardly  have  been  anything  but  secondary.  This  dialect  group  bordered 
on  Chumash  instead  of  Shoshonean  speech  areas. 

For  Maidu  and  Miwok  the  situation  is  more  intricate.  Instead  of 
the  simple  rule  ii  ex  i,  b  ex  e,  there  is  an  irregular  variety  of  corre- 
spondences. The  nature  of  these  even  suggests  that  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  u  and  b,  u  and  u,  are  really  distinct  sounds.  It  seems 
possible  that  their  difference  is  only  in  the  apperception  of  recorders. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  somewhat  greater  number  of  cases  of  Maidu  ii 
equating  with  other  Penutian  u  and  i,  of  b  with  o  and  e;  but  the  ten- 
dency is  not  sufficiently  preponderant  to  dispel  all  doubts.  Moreover, 
it  equates  not  only  with  the  back  vowel  u  and  the  front  vowel  i,  but 
not  infrequently  with  a.  Similarly,  Miwok  u  is  sometimes  clearly  u 
and  sometimes  clearly  i  in  Costanoan,  whereas  it  appears  to  be  almost 
anything  in  the  Pen  languages.  Finally,  Maidu  ii,  b  and  Miwok  u,  ii 
scarcely  ever  equate  with  each  other.  Shoshonean  example  may  there- 
fore be  indirectly  responsible  for  their  presence  also;  but  if  so,  it  lias 
certainly  affected  the  two  languages  diversely  and  probably  at  differ- 
ent times.  The  principal  available  cases  in  the  basic  list  of  this  essay 
have  been  collected  in  the  attached  tabulation,  arranged  so  as  to  show 
what  little  regularity  is  visible. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Yokuts  sounds  present  no  correspondences 
with  either  the  Maidu  or  Miwok  ones. 

It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  the  Penutian  mixed  vowels 
are  of  alien  origin ;  that  they  are  restricted  to  border  groups  of  dia- 
lects; that  three  times  they  sprang  up  under  the  same  stimulus,  but 
probably  independently,  in  as  many  Penutian  languages;  and  that 
their  history  in  these  three  tongues,  although  still  almost  wholly 
obscure,  was  quite  different. 
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ii,  6 

a,  (u) 

72 
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a 
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72 

a,  u,  a 
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(ya) 

a 

81 
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a 

16 

u 

i 

u, 

U 

i 

21 

u 

i,  a 

e,  a 

u, 

U 

i 

47 

e 

u, 

(ii) 

161 

e 

a 

u 

90 

o,  (u) 

a 

i,  e,  a 

u 

164 

u 

u, 

ii 

159 

a,  (e) 

o,  u 

u, 

u,  ii,  i 

[o] 

72 

u 

u 

79 

o,  u 

u, 

u,  u,  i 

*Coast  dialect:  u. 

tProbably 

assimilated. 

Original  Penutian  Sounds 

The  consonant  system  of  Penutian  may  be  hypothetically  recon- 
structed as  follows,  with  doubtful  sounds  in  brackets: 


k 

k' 

g 

[x] 

tc 

[tc'] 

[dj] 

t 

ft'] 

[4] 

[c] 

[r] 

t 

t' 

d 

s 

n 

1 

p 

P' 

b 

m 

w,  y,  h 

The  original  vowels  probably  did  not  go  beyond  u,  o,  a,  e,  i.  These 
may  or  may  not  have  been  differentiated  as  to  openness. 

ACCENT 

Accentuation  of  words  is  by  stress  in  Penutian,  but  has  been  too 
irregularly  recorded  to  make  its  representation  throughout  this  paper 
worth  while.  Accent  is  commonest  on  the  penult  and  antepenult,  but 
extends  from  the  last  to  the  fourth  from  the  last  syllable;  it  varies 
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in  the  same  stem  between  different  languages ;  and  even  between  dia- 
lects within  one  language.  Suffixed  and  compounded  words  alter  their 
accent  and  must  be  distinguished  from  stems. 

The  rules  governing  accent  are  most  fully  apparent  in  Yokuts. 
Its  normal  place  is  the  penult.  From  this  it  recedes  to  the  antepenult, 
but  never  farther ;  nor  does  it  seem  ever  to  rest  on  the  final  syllable. 
It  would  appear  that  the  accent  is  not  inherent  in  any  one  syllable  of 
the  stem ;  not  only  because  it  shifts  toward  the  end  as  certain  syllables 
are  added,  but  because  as  stems  are  expanded  or  reduced  as  between 
one  dialect  and  another  the  accent  moves  to  maintain  the  same  relative 
place  from  the  end.     Thus: 

mu'k'ac,  mukVla 
ta'lxat,  tala'pis,  a'la'das 
ga'pcal,  ge'pcil,  ta'pad,  gapa'sai 
tca'itac,  tsaya'tas,  tsoyo'tis 

There  are  exceptions,  but  mostly  open  to  some  doubt. 

ge'tsnil,  ga'tsifiil 

to'yon,  to'yoni 

to'kco,  do'pod,  tu'kuyun 

In  case  a  syllable  is  internally  amplified  it  may  retain  its  accent ; 
for  example,  ko'hutem,  compare  no'tco,  Costanoan  ko'tco ;  do'nohop, 
in  which  -noho-  seems  to  represent  -lo-  or  -In-;  iio'ho'o,  possibly  from 
the  same  root,  or  perhaps  felt  as  a  disyllabic:  fioho'.  Somewhat  anal- 
ogous is  ho'nohon,  dialectic  for  usual  ho'nhon. 

Diphthongs,  even  such  as  we  should  regard  as  mere  juxtapositions 
of  vowels,  seem  to  be  felt  as  single  sounds  in  Yokuts:  pi'tiu,  ti'liu, 
tcu'lui,  pa'dui,  po'lwoi,  k'i'lei,  u'lui,  mo'loi,  t'e'nei,  co'xgoi,  mo'nai, 
te'uilan,  po'noi,  and  so  on.  Accordingly,  several  words  that  might  seem 
accented  on  the  fourth  syllable  from  the  end,  really  have  the  stress  on 
the  antepenult:  p'a'nuck'ai,  tc'a'bakiu,  pale'uyami. 

Case  suffixes  as  a  rule  do  not  alter  the  accent.  The  plural  suffix 
usually  causes  a  shift.  Tense  and  mode  endings  of  verbs  differ.  One 
class,  composed  chiefly  of  short  ^-suffixes,  leave  the  accent ;  the  other, 
mostly  long-vowelled28  ^-suffixes,  operate  like  the  plural  in  a.29    Thus: 

Noun  Plurals 

napa'tum,  na'ptim-a 

naxa'mic,  na'xmic-a  (objective  naxa'mc-a) 

wiiktca'mni,  wiika'tcmin-a 


28  Or  perhaps  causing  lengthening  of  the  vowel  immediately  preceding  the 
suffix. 

20  Present  series,  II,  190,  200,  212,   1907. 
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xoco'mo,  xoVim-a 
komo'yic,  ko'myic-a 

mo'koi,  inoko'y-o 

guyo'dum,  go'yum-a 

baiikala'tci,  bane'klatc-i 

hitwa'vu,  hite'way-i 

tee'jej,  tcija'j-a 

nm'k'ac,  nmk'e'c-i 

aritu,  anta'w-i 

a'xid,  axe'd-i 

tco'inok,  tcuye'nak-i 

a'gac,  age'c-i 

o'nmid,  one'mad-i  (but  oni'mid-i) 

Verb  Suffixes 

a'mid,  a'md-in,  a'mid-ji,  ama'd-ac,  ama'd-ad 

e'ntim,  i'ritim-in,  e'ntim-ji,  iiie'tm-ac,  ine'tm-ad 

ha'wid,  ha'ud-inin,  ha'wid-ji,  hawa'd-ac,  hawa'd-itc 

t  'u'i,  t 'u'y-on,  t 'u'i-ju,  t 'uit 'u'y-ud,  t  'oyat  'ya'-nitc,  t  'uyu't  'yu-wuc 

yi'win,  ye'un-in,  ye'win-ji,  yuwe'n-itc,  yuw-a'na 

yom,  yo'm-un,  yo'm-jo,  yuma'-ac,  yuma'-ad,  yuma'-fiitc 

It  is  clear  that  change  of  accent  is  closely  associated  with  a  loss 
and  appearance  of  vowels,  with  an  alteration  of  vowel  quality,  and 
perhaps  with  length  of  vowels.  Which  of  these  several  factors  is 
primary,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  majority  of 
the  more  n6table  cases  of  the  vocalic  mutation  or  ablaut  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  Yokuts,  are,  or  once  were,  accompanied  by  shiftings 
of  the  accent.  In  their  pure  stem  form,  Yokuts  words  seem  to  be 
normally  accented  on  the  penult. 

Maidu  accent  is  more  variable  than  Yokuts,  and  falls  from  the  final 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth  syllable  from  the  end.  Nouns  and  verbs  differ, 
it  would  seem ;  but  in  both,  vowel  quantity  is  an  important  if  not  the 
deciding  factor. 

Nouns  appear  to  go  by  the  rule  that  the  accent  falls  on  the  long 
vowel  nearest  the  end ;  if  there  is  no  long  vowel  the  accent  comes  on 
the  first  syllable  of  the  word. 

ono',  milsu',  bono',  tsibi',  buku',  mini',  kowo',  toli',  piti',  siimi',  hawi',  yoso', 
mako',  kayi',  kono',  hemi',  suku',  boso',  poko',  etc. 

tsi'tsi,  na'na,  tsa'wa,  ku'yi,  ma'wa,  we'pa,  ii'yi,  etc. 

kono'ko,  posa'la,  ole'li,  pekii'ni,  pala'li,  awa'ni,  homo'ni,  hom5'ko,  etc. 

po'tani,  ya'mani,  heli'eni,  hi'pinak,  hi'maduk,  ame'lulu,  etc. 

hi'ni,  si'mi,  e'ni,  yi'mi,  ho'ti,  mo'de,  wi'sla,  toli,  etc. 

tsi'laka,  si'mpani,  pa'ndaka,  la'klakpe,  ka'nanak  (cf.  kanai'na  in  another 
dialect),  polo'loko,  pa'kpaka. 

e'lalakno,  tsi'statatko 
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There  are,  however,  some  exceptions : 

sede',  paka',  kosi',  kula',  heme',  liilii',  bobo',  popo' 

pa'no,  kl'wi,  hi'16 

wili'li 

yu'tduli,  olo'loko,  witii'mtumi 

Compound  nouns  tend  to  accent  the  first  member,  irrespective  of 
long  syllables  in  the  second : 

mo'm-pano,   sii'm-bukii,    ba't-sawi,   toll'-waka,   hi'nim-butii,    ma'idiim-bomo 

Personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns  follow  the  same  rule  as 
nouns. 

nisa/m,  nise'm,  nisa/,  nise'ki,  ama'm,  ama'kan,  unl'nan 
mi'nki,  mi'nsom,  mo'yem,  mi'ntseki,  mo'seki,  mo'im 

Verbs  are  more  difficult  to  judge,  because  they  appear  to  contain 
few  long  syllables.  At  least,  few  long  vowels  are  marked  in  the  avail- 
able data.  The  accent  therefore  recedes;  but  its  most  frequent  place 
varies  between  the  first  and  second  syllables  according  to  factors  that 
are  obscure.  * 

ha'ndakdaudom,  i'nnotimoto,  te'lapsito,  ba'poldon,  ba'yaldau,  su'dakdau, 
wa'daston,  la'ptikinuweas,  to'sbokiteam. 

hi'tulsipdom,  6'puldon,  so'wodom,  bd'dakdaudom,  bu'dutmin,  hu'mitdom, 
sl'dakdau,  wu'suwalakano,  me'datotsoia,  ba'kasdau,  he'appinpintsoia,  we'yedonkokan. 

hala'pnodom,  sohu'nboktsoia,  bole'kwodoidom,  bopo'ldon,  boyo'lkin,  batsa'psito, 
hutu'lto,  hude'ktodom,  siwa'waitoweten,  sika'lamakokan,  wa'a'pdau,  kapwi'- 
limdoinodom,  oko'iyahaka 'ankano,  wiwo'doinatseno. 

hayo'sip,  sike'yodom,  suta/nodom,  yea'ssito,  wowo'hanodom,  woda'kas, 
ono'lutmakas,  oye'madom. 

yu'lupsito,  yo'non,  wi'aspin,  Avita'tamotopi,  so'wokitsoia,  wo'tanu. 

lokdiknoma'kas,  tusbota'dom. 

There  is  no  trace  of  a  difference  between  classes  of  suffixes,  as  in 
Yokuts,  some  drawing  the  accent  toward  themselves,  others  allowing  it 
to  recede.  It  is  however  clear  that  diphthongs  count  as  single  and 
normally  short  sounds;  which  is  as  in  Yokuts.  Vocalic  mutations 
differ  from  those  of  Yokuts.  They  do  not  seem  to  occur  according  to 
any  system  of  true  ablaut-,  and  they  are  confined  mostly  to  verbs, 
which  are  largely  built  up  from  monosyllabic  stems.  So  far  as  can  be 
judged  at  present,  accent  is  not  connected  with  vocalic  changes  in 
Maidu.  The  one  factor  that  is  rather  certainly  associated  with  stress 
is  vowel  quantity. 

If  Wintun  has  ablaut,  it  has  remained  concealed.  The  process  is, 
therefore,  certainly  less  important  than  in  Yokuts  and  Maidu.  The 
recessive  accent  is  also  no  longer  traceable.    Final  accents  appear  in 
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both  Northern  and  Southern  dialects.  As  such  accents  are  rare  in 
lYnutian  they  would  seem  to  be  of  secondary  origin  in  Wintun.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  within  Northern  Wintun  the  accent  of 
some  words  differs  according  to  local  subdialect. 

Hay  Fork  of  Trinity  River  Upper  Sacramento  River 
so'no  Lini'k 

ta'hal  daha'l 

ku'ril  (rib)  tsuri'l 

olpu'ris   (breath)  o'lporu 

The  speech  of  Hay  Fork  thus  seems  more  inclined  to  preserve  the 
ancient  Penutian  accent,  that  of  the  Upper  Sacramento  readier  to 
shift  it  toward  the  ends  of  words.  In  line  with  this  difference  is  the 
fact  that  antepenultimate  accent  is  at  best  rare,  perhaps  wholly  lack- 
ing, in  the  Upper  Sacramento  dialect,  very  common  in  Hay  Fork. 

Southeastern  Wintun  shows  words  accented  on  the  last,  second,  and 
third  from  the  last  syllable.  As  in  the  North,  the  determining  prin- 
ciple remains  obscure. 

A  few'  Wintun  words  bear  the  accent  on  the  first  of  four  or  five 
syllables,  as  Hay  Fork  su'getopi,  fish  net,  but  these  are  probably 
derivatives  or  compounds. 

Miwok  data  are  scant.  It  is  certain  that  antepenultimate  accent  is 
common.  But  as  vowel  quantities  have  not  been  recorded  system- 
atically, and  the  slight  indications  of  vocalic  mutation  are  too 
vague  to  be  beyond  doubt,  the  factors  determinative  of  accent  remain 
more  obscure  than  in  Yokuts  and  Maidu.  Suffixes  of  case,  and  per- 
haps others,  do  not  affect  the  accent  of  stems.  This  rule  may  account 
for  some  instances  of  accent  on  the  first  of  four  syllables :  ka'wulu-to, 
hu'mele-tki,  la'pisay-u.  Penultimate  stress  is  not  unknown  in  words 
of  three  syllables:  ali'ni,  ahe'li,  epla'li,  oti'ko,  na'a'tca.  In  all  such 
words  the  accented  syllable  seems  to  contain  a  long  vowel.  On  the 
other  hand,  whenever  the  accent  falls  on  the  fourth  syllable  from  the 
last  all  the  following  vowels  seem  to  be  short :  ke'nnekaku,  tolo'  'teaku. 
The  probability  is  therefore  rather  strong  that  the  accent  of  Miwok, 
like  that  of  Maidu,  is  determined  by  vowel  quantities. 

The  lengthened  consonants  characteristic  of  most  Miwok  dialects 
are  certainly  associated  with  accent.  They  do  not  seem  to  appear 
invariably  after  each  stressed  vowel,  but  when  they  occur  it  is  only 
in  that  position :  wa'lli,  ka'nni,  awa'nnata,  ese'llutki. 

In  Costanoan,  stems  of  two  syllables  prevail.  But  antepenultimate 
accent  occurs,  most  formative,  locative,  and  modo-temporal  suffixes 
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being  added  to  the  root  without  causing  a  shift  of  accent.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  certain  case  of  any  Costanoan  word  being  accented  other 
than  on  the  first  syllable  of  its  stem. 

Much  more  attention  must  be  bestowed  than  has  been  usual  here- 
tofore before  the  history  of  accent  and  of  the  factors  related  to  it  in 
the  Penutian  languages  becomes  clear.  In  summary,  the  following 
may  however  be  suggested. 

Accent  seems  basically  to  be  recessive,  falling  on  the  penult  if  this 
or  the  final  syllable  is  long,  on  the  antepenult  if  the  last  three  syllables 
are  short.  Miwok  and  Maidu  have  carried  this  principle  to  the  point 
of  letting  the  accent  recede  even  farther,  if  no  long  vowels  follow.  On 
the  other  hand,  Maidu  sometimes  draws  the  stress  to  the  final  syllable 
itself,  if  this  is  long.  Wintun  also  has  come  to  know  final  accent,  but 
on  short  vowels,  so  that  the  development  in  this  language  is  likely  to 
be  distinct  from  the  Maidu  development.  Yokuts  has  associated  its 
accent  deeply  with  its  ablaut  system.  Miwok  has  lengthened  many 
consonants  under  the  influence  of  stress. 

SUFFIXES 

Various  word-forming  suffixes  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  com- 
parative lists,  in  which  they  have  been  designated  by  preposed 
hyphens.  Many  of  these  endings  have  been  determined  previously 
in  studies  of  individual  dialects,  but  are  confirmed  here,  and  several 
appear  to  be  common  to  two  or  more  of  the  five  languages.  Maidu, 
which  favors  short  stems,  shows  by  far  the  fewest  of  these  endings; 
but  Costanoan,  whose  words  are  also  compact,  and  which  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Yokuts  is  grammatically  the  least  synthetic  lan- 
guage of  the  family,  is  well  provided  with  word-forming  suffixes. 

-s,  Yokuts  -c.     This  is  the  most  frequent  of  Penutian  suffixes,  common  to  all 
languages  except  Maidu.     A  few  instances  follow;   there  are  numerous  other 
stems  in  the  list  on  which  the  ending  appears  in  one  language  only. 
Mw  and  C:     2 
Y  and  C:     6,  26,  31,  61 
W  and  C:    113 
W  and  Mw:    47 
W  and  Y:    72,  109,  128 
Miwok  -su,  -7m,  14,  28,  80,  may  be  the  same  suffix. 

Yokuts  -a'l,  -il,  -I,  -c-ul,  8,  14,  25,  34,  59,  145.  Wintun  -7,  74,  81,  may  be  the 
same. 

Costanoan  -x  (f,  j)  and  -tc  (j,  cl,  cr),  usually  appear  dialectically  on  the 
same  stems:  10,  13,  40,  73.  Individual  Yokuts  dialects  occasionally  show  an 
-x  or  -hi  which  may  be  either  a  suffix  or  a  phonetic  increment:    32,  37,  41,  42. 
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■m  is  frequent  in  Santa  Clara  Costanoan:  21,  31,  37,  41,  57,  59,  61,  65,  and 
occurs  in  Monterey:  114,  117.  It  is  the  nominative  or  absolute  suffix  of  nouns 
in  Maidu.  Whether  the  -m  in  Maidu,  19,  131,  is  this  or  a  true  etymological 
BUffix  is  not  clear. 

-n,  Yokuts:    33,  34,  46,  132,  133,  perhaps  82. 

-min,  -mini,  is  a  Costanoan  noun-forming  suffix,  common  on  adjective  and 
verbal  stems:  132,  135.  It  occurs  also  on  several  animal  names:  114,  117,  123, 
which  other  languages  indicate  to  be  probably  substantival.  All  of  these  are 
San  Juan  Bautista,  but  in  114  f,  cl,  and  CR  show  the  same  ending.  It  is  tempt- 
ing but  seems  hazardous  to  connect  Wintun  -men,  -mel,  of  72. 

A  connection  between  Yokuts  -t  of  103,  Miwok  -ti  of  110,  Costanoan  -t  (b) 
of  110,  -te  (f)  of  131,  and  -iei  (b)  of  73  is  possible,  but  the  randomness  of 
occurrence  compels  serious  reserve  in  acceptance.  Southern  Wintun  has  -ta 
on  names  of  persons  in  1,  4,  6  (n  also),  56,  and  -tu,  probably  the  same,  in  55. 
A  connection  with  Southern  "Wintun  -ta  on  numerals  in  the  count  is  proble- 
matical. 

Costanoan  -wis  and  -ist,  131,  132,  133,  135,  are  previously  known. 

Costanoan  has  -wmlJc,  -ernTc,  -ma  on  several  words  denoting  persons:  4,  6,  7. 
This  seems  essentially  a  plural  suffix.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Miwok  -Tc,  -Tco 
in  1;  Southern  Maidu  -Tc  on  the  same  stem  may  be  connected.  But  Wintun  -Tc 
(se)  in  85  and  94  is  probably  distinct,  since  it  occurs  on  inanimate  nouns.  The 
same  is  true  of  Miwok  (co,  l)  -Tc  in  30. 

Southern  Miwok  -tki,  -tcJci,  in  9,  10,  seems  to  be  a  diminutive. 

Besides  Wintun  -ta,  -t,  there  are  two  endings  of  numerals  that  may  be  either 
suffixes  or  endings  standardized  under  the  influence  of  the  analogizing  that 
must  tend  to  be  powerful  in  any  series  of  words  habitually  repeated  in  a  fixed 
sequence:  Miwok  (and  sometimes  Maidu)  -lea,  -Tco,  -Ice,  and  Costanoan,  Yokuts 
and  Wintun  -n,  -I,  -l. 


MOEPHOLOGY 
Vowel  Mutations 

Yokuts  possesses  as  one  of  its  most  distinctive  features  an  intricate 
and  subtle  but  regular  system  of  ablaut  mutations  of  voWels,30  pre- 
viously mentioned  as  connected  with  accentuation.  Maidu  is  also 
characterized  by  rather  abundant  vocalic  stem  changes,  though  the 
probably  complex  rules  under  which  these  take  place  have  not  yet 
become  clear.31  Miwok  shows  probable  traces  of  the  same  process.32 
That  it  has  not  yet  appeared  in  Costanoan  and  ^intun  may  be  due 
to  its  absence  or  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  them.  As  vowel  muta- 
tions thus  occur  in  at  least  three  branches  of  the  Penutian  family,  they 
may  be  accepted  as  representative  of  its  original  state.  Judging  by 
their  character  in  Yokuts,  they  are  as  "inflectional"  in  type  as  those 
of  Indo-Germanic  or  Semitic. 


so  Ibid.,  II,  173-179,  190-191,  208-214,  230-231,  235-236,  289-292,  etc.,  1907. 
8i  Bur.  Am.  Ethn.,  Bull,  xl,  686-687,  695,  699,  etc.,  1911. 
32  Present  series,  ix,  288,  1911. 
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The  Verb  and  Its  Affixes 

Suffixes  are  the  only  affixes  found  in  Yokuts,  Miwok,  Costanoan, 
and  Wintun.  Maidu  superficially  presents  a  marked  contrast  with  a 
liberal  array  of  prefixes.  It  proves,  however,  that  these  are  all  of  a 
single  class,  namely,  instrumental  modifiers  of  the  verb.  A  number  of 
them,  moreover,  are  apparently  recent  in  origin  as  prefixes,  since  they 
can  themselves  be  used  as  verb  stems.33  It  is  therefore  likely  that 
these  elements  will  prove  to  be  or  originally  to  have  been  the 
first  members  of  binary  compound  verbs.  Of  those  that  do  not  occur 
as  separate  stems,  two  show  a  clear  relationship  in  form  to  the  inde- 
pendent nouns  denoting  the  corresponding  part  of  the  body,  a  fact  that 
stamps  them  as  evidently  until  recently  noun  stems  used  in  composi- 
tion with  verbs,  and  indicates  that  the  remaining  elements  of  the  same 
type  may  have  originated  in  a  similar  manner.34  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
Maidu  is  in  contact  with  Washo  and  Achomawi-Atsugewi,  both  pre- 
fixing languages  and  both  possessing  elements  of  this  very  kind,  so 
that  their  development  in  this  tongue  may  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
influence  of  contact.  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  Penutian  as  a  whole 
may  be  set  down  as  having  been  orginally,  and  still  being  distinctively, 
suffixing  only. 

Maidu  is  also  exceptional,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  in 
the  possession  of  another  class  of  affixes  to  verbs,  though  these  follow 
the  general  rule  of  the  family  in  being  suffixes:  elements  denoting 
spatial  location  or  direction  of  motion.35  The  same  tendency  toward 
greater  concreteness  of  expression  that  caused  the  growth  of  the  instru- 
mental prefixes,  may  be  responsible  for  the  development  of  this  class 
of  suffixes,  which  were  again  stimulated,  perhaps,  by  the  influence  of 
foreign  but  adjacent  idioms. 

The  Penutian  verb  is,  therefore,  apart  from  its  stem  mutations  and 
personal  endings,  simple :  its  other  modifications  consist  only  of  the 
addition  of  a  series  of  suffixes  which  may  be  described  as  temporal, 
modal,  and  formative.  By  the  last  term  are  meant  causatives,  inchoa- 
tives, desideratives,  and  similar  elements  that  in  the  so-called  inflec- 
tional languages  would  probably  be  described  as  indicative  of  con- 
jugational  classes.    All  the  verbal  suffixes  of  the  group  are  accordingly 


33  Bur.  Am.  Ethn.,  Bull.  XL,  693-698,  1911. 

34  Ibid.,  p.  695. 

35  Bur.  Am.  Ethn.,  Bull.  XL,  700,  1911.  Not  a  trace  of  such  elements  occurs 
in  Yokuts,  nor  according  to  the  material  of  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta,  who  knew  the 
language  well,  in  Costanoan.  The  authors  looked  for  them  in  Wintun  and  Miwok, 
so  that  in  spite  of  the  fragmentary  knowledge  of  these  languages,  their  absence 
from  them  can  not  be  charged  to  mere  oversight. 
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comparatively  abstract  and  formal.  The  greatest  departure  from  the 
average  is  displayed  by  Maidu,  which  not  only  seems  to  possess  the 
largest  number  of  suffixes,  but  to  embrace  those  of  most  concrete  and 
adverbial  force,  such  as  several  denoting  "nearly,"  completely," 
and  "only." 

The  tense  suffixes  even  of  similar  dialects  of  any  one  of  the  five 
Penutian  languages  seem  to  be  rather  variable.36  Close  similarities 
between  the  languages  themselves  can  therefore  not  be  expected,  either 
for  the  temporal  or  the  modal  and  formative  elements.  Nevertheless, 
enough  suffixes  can  be  found  to  connect  all  the  languages  (table  3). 

Some  of  the  forms  given  as  parallel  in  this  table  may  resemble 
each  other  only  superficially  and  not  genetically;  but  enough  remain 
to  establish  a  fundamental  identity  of  apparatus.  The  continuative 
has  been  included  not  because  the  endings  are  similar  but  because  in 
Maidu  and  Yokuts  this  tense  is  independently  formed  from  distinct 
stems  but  in  the  same  manner:  by  the  verb  meaning  to  "be"  or 
"live."  The  passive  forms  are  perhaps  also  not  related;  but  a  true 
passive,  expressed  by  a  simple  suffix,  is  such  a  rarity  in  the  wide  field 
of  American  languages  that  its  occurrence  in  four  of  the  five  tongues 
examined  should  be  enough  to  carry  a  heavy  presumption  of  their 
unity.    It  is  significant  that  it  is  again  Maidu  which  is  exceptional. 

The  preterite  tense  elements  apparently  distinguish,  in  most  of  the 
languages,  not  only  completed  from  progressing  action,  but  also  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  remoteness  of  time. 

The  well  defined  and  limited  range  of  meaning  of  these  verb-suffixes 
as  a  class  is  notable,  and  varies  remarkably  little  in  any  of  the  five 
languages.  In  addition  to  the  elements  included  in  the  table,  there 
have  been  found,  in  any  or  all  languages  of  the  group,  only  incep- 
tive, benefactive,  excellentive,  interrogative,  imperative,  subjunctive 
("when,  while  after"),  present,  future,  and  participial  elements. 

Pronominal  Elements 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  four  of  the  five  languages  under  considera- 
tion have  previously  been  described  as  pronominally  non-incorporative, 
it  may  surprise  when  the  authors  now  state  their  belief  that  the 
Penutian  verb  was  originally  provided  with  personal  endings.  Miwok 
has  not  only  a  full  but  a  variegated  array  of  pronominal  verb-suffixes  ;37 


se  Compare,  for  Yokuts,  present  series  of  publications,  II,  282,  337-338,  1907; 
for  Miwok,  ix,  309-311,  1911;  for  Costanoan,  n,  72-74,  1904,  and  ix,  252-253, 
1910. 

37  Present  series,  ix,  283-286,  297-306,  1911. 
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and  in  Costanoan,38  Wintun,30  and  Maidu40  some  fragments  survive. 
li  is  true  that  the  complex  Sierra  Miwok  pronominal  endings,  which 
are  altered  for  tense,  may  easily  be  a  special  development  of  these 
dialects.  But  the  variety  of  the  few  suffixes  in  Costanoan,  "Wintun, 
and  Maidu,  and  their  lack  of  obvious  relation  to  the  independent  pro- 
nouns in  those  languages,  give  them  the  appearance  of  remnants  of 
a  once  larger  array  of  forms,  rather  than  the  character  of  rudimentary 
beginnings  of  a  conjugation  evolving  from  stems  through  enclitics  to 
suffixes ;  and  this  makes  it  almost  certain  that  at  least  part  of  the 
Miwok  pronominal  suffix  formation  is  old.  The  course  of  development 
of  Penutian,  in  respect  to  this  feature,  is  therefore  much  more  prob- 
ably toward  the  analytical  stage  than  toward  the  synthetical.  Yokuts, 
whose  pronouns  are  all  distinct,  though  accentless,  is  accordingly  the 
exceptional  member  of  the  family  in  the  present  particular,  though  to 
all  practical  purposes  Costanoan  is  equally  isolating. 

The  Costanoan  and  Miwok  suffixes  indicate  that  the  original  pro- 
nominal suffixes  were  objective  as*  well  as  subjective.41 

As  regards  the  possessive  pronominal  relation,  the  former  status 
of  the  group  is  not  clear.  In  all  of  the  languages  except  Miwok  the 
possessive  pronoun  is  now  invariably  a  separate  word,42  and  its  expres- 
sion by  suffixes  in  Miwok  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  special  and 
recent  formation  by  analogy  with  the  abundant  pronominal  endings 
of  verbs. 

In  the  independent  pronoun  the  distinction  between  the  inclusive 
and  exclusive  first  personal  plural  has  not  yet  been  reported  for 
Costanoan  or  Maidu,  but  is  certainly  found  in  the  three  other  lan- 
guages, and  therefore  seems  normal.  A  pronominal  dual  is  well 
marked  in  Yokuts,  Wintun,  and  Maidu,  in  fact  gives  some  indication 
of  being  basic  to  the  plural  in  Maidu43  and  Yokuts.44  For  Miwok  a 
dual  is  at  least  not  yet  disproved,  and  may  in  some  forms  also  underlie 
the  plural.45    The  elements  indicative  of  number  in  the  pronoun  differ 


ss  Ibid.,  it,  72-73,  1904;  ix,  252-253,  1911. 

39  Putnam  Anniversary  Volume,  p.  463,  1909. 

40  Bur.  Am.  Ethn.,  Bull.  XL,  719,  1909. 

41  Compare  the  passages  last  cited. 

42  A  few  Yokuts  terms  of  relationship  commence  with  a  syllable  in  n-  which 
appears  to  be  a  crystallized  pronominal  element  of  the  first  person.  Compare  this 
series,  xn,  352,  353,  1917. 

43  Bur.  Am.  Ethn.,  Bull.  XL,  709-711,  1911.  The  same  seems  to  be  true  of 
Wintun:  compare  dual  nelit,  malit,  pulit,  plural  nelet,  malet,  pulet,  with 
Southern  Maidu  dual  nas,  mam,  mosam,  plural  nes,  mem,  mosem. 

44  Present  series,,  n,  223,  1907. 
*5  Ibid.,  ix,  303,  1911. 
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greatly  in  the  several  languages,  evidently  because  the  number  ele- 
ments have  been  combined  with  case  endings  and  then  distorted  by 
strong  analogizing  influences. 

Number  and  Case  in  Nouns 

The  noun  is  marked  in  three  of  the  five  languages  by  a  plural 
suffix  for  at  least  animate  substantives;  in  all  five,  except  for  partial 
deviations  in  Maidu  and  Costanoan,  by  an  objective  and  a  possessive 
case ;  and  in  all  five  except  Wintun  by  about  four  or  five  other  instru- 
mental and  local  cases,  which  both  by  their  form,  and  through  their 
not  being  accompanied  by  an  indefinitely  larger  number  of  locative 
endings  of  concrete  meaning  shading  into  semi-independent  postposi- 
tions, indicate  that  they  are  true  cases  and  not  adverbial  postpositions. 
This  last  feature  is  particularly  important,  and  is  only  one  more 
instance  of  the  remarkable  similarity  of  inner  character  and  tendency 
which  this  family  bears  to  Indo-Germanic. 

The  number  and  case  suffixes  are  given  in  table  4,  and  will  be  seen 
to  be  rather  similar.  Wintun  and  Maidu  have  lost  the  plural  suffix. 
Maidu  is  also  without  an  objective,  replacing  it  by  a  subjective,  whose 
sign,  -m,  is  the  same  as  the  objective  in  Wintun.  As  the  Maidu  sub- 
jective is  a  sign  of  the  intransitive  as  well  as  of  the  transitive  agent, 
and  is  usually  given  with  nouns  standing  alone,  it  really  corresponds 
closely  to  the  peculiar  nominative  of  Indo-Germanic.  The  possessive 
is  originally  -n.  Maidu  has  replaced  this  by  -hi,  and  Costanoan  has 
lost  the  case  in  both  noun  and  pronoun.  The  instrumental  occurs  in 
all  the  languages,  and  is  not  only  similar  in  all,  but  apparently  of 
importance.  In  Wintun  it  is  the  only  non-syntactical  case  remaining. 
A  general  locative  is  marked  by  t  followed  by  a  vowel :  Yokuts  -u 
evidently  represents  former  -tu.  An  ablative  and  terminative  are 
formed  in  Yokuts  and  Maidu  by  an  n-,  in  Miwok  and  Costanoan  by 
an  m-  element.  In  Maidu  the  two  are  similar  in  form ;  in  Miwok 
and  Costanoan,  either  identical,  or,  when  formally  distinguished,  not 
sharply  separated  in  meaning.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  these  two 
cases  are  derived  from  a  common  base  or  are  originally  only  one,  the 
distinction  between  this  element  and  the  locative  being  one  of  motion 
as  distinct  from  position.  A  comitative  in  k  also  seems  a  common 
heirloom  of  the  family,  though  not  universal.  One  or  two  instances 
of  additional  reported  cases  in  San  Juan  Bautista  Costanoan,46  such 


^Ibid.,  ix,  252,  1910. 
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as  -turn,  from,  and  -was,  for,  to,  must,  until  further  confirmation  or 
increased  knowledge,  be  considered  special  and  secondary  dialectic 
developments. 

The  attributive  adjective  is  essentially  a  noun  in  Yokuts,47  Cos- 
tanoan,48  and  Maidu,49  and  therefore  presumably  in  the  entire  family. 

A  peculiar  construction,  by  which  a  participial  or  subordinate 
clause  is  expressed  by  the  verb  converted  into  a  noun  with  attached 
locative  or  possessive  case-suffix  and  its  pronoun  in  the  possessive 
instead  of  subjective  form — "at  my  eating"  for  "when  I  ate" — has 
been  found  in  Maidu,50  Yokuts,51  and  Miwok.52 

Form  and  Use  of  Stems 

The  occurrence  of  radically  different  stems  to  distinguish  singular 
and  plural  in  the  verb,  a  feature  marking  Athabascan,  Shoshonean, 
and  Hokan,  is  either  very  little  developed  or,  barring  insignificant 
exceptions,  wanting  from  the  five  languages  under  consideration.53 

The  normal  type  of  verb  stem  is  not  certain,  but  appears  likely  to 
have  been  bisyllabic  or  triconsonantal.  This  is  clearly  the  Yokuts, 
Miwok,  and  Costanoan  tendency.54  Wintun  has  at  least  many  disyl- 
labic stems,  leaving  Maidu  alone  with  a  distinct  preponderance  of 
monosyllabic  ones.  In  nouns,  triconsonantal  stems  are  distinctly  the 
type  in  Yokuts  and  common  in  the  other  languages.  Bivocalic  nouns 
are  still  more  frequent.     Monosyllabic  nouns  are,  broadly  speaking, 

47  Ibid.,  II,  229,  1907. 

48  Ibid.,  ii,  73,  1904. 

40  Bur.  Am.  Ethn.,  Bull.  XL,  716,  1911. 

so  Ibid.,  xl,   691,  1911.     The  case  ending  is  lacking,  unless  it  be  that  the 
suffix  -pern  contains  the  nominative. 
si  Present  series,  II,  195,  1907. 

52  Ibid.,  ix,  281,  1911. 

53  Ibid.,  ii,  204,  1907. 

54  A  count  has  been  made  of  the  verbs  given  in  the  following  sources: 
Yokuts,  this  series,  ii,  246-254,  1907;  Costanoan,  ibid.,  xi,  441-447,  454-460, 
1916  (  asterisked  forms  have  been  omitted,  and  suffixes  marked  bv  a  hyphen 
deducted);  Miwok,  ix,  288-289,  1911.     These  classify  as  follows: 

Consonants  in  stem  Percentages 

T~              2  ~~ 3  rT~            2           ~~ JT 

Stems  with  initial  vowel.  *> Y ' 

Yokuts    12                  8  1  57                      43 

Costanoan  46      31  5  56         34 

Miwok  9       3  ....  75         25 

Stems  with  initial  consonant. 

Yokuts    10             108  44  6             67             27 

Costanoan    5                98  47  3              66             31 

Miwok    2               48  35  2             57             41 

The  consonantal  content  of  stems  clearly  runs  along  very  similar  lines  in 

the  three  languages.  The  divergence  of  Maidu  is  therefore  almost  certainly 
secondary. 
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the  exception,  even  after  formative  suffixes  have  been  discounted. 
Their  Largest  array  occurs  in  Monterey  Costanoan  and  Southern 
Maidu,  which  dialects  have  clearly  inclined  to  reduction. 

Xo  Penutian  language  tolerates  initial  combinations  of  consonants; 
nor,  exeept  in  some  Costanoan  dialects  given  to  reduction  of  forms, 
are  any  final  combinations  found. 

Composition  into  one  word  of  independent  noun  or  verb  stems  is 
certainly  as  good  as  wanting  from  Yokuts,  and  its  failure  to  appear 
conspicuously  in  the  Miwok  or  Costanoan  material  available  argues 
that  it  cannot  be  a  very  important  factor  there.  Wintun  is  yet  too 
little  known  to  be  safe  to  count.  Maidu  is  therefore  again  left  as 
exceptional.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Maidu  noun-com- 
pounds are  often  connected  by  an  element  -m,  which  appears  to  be  the 
nominative  ending  of  the  first  or  determining  noun.55  This  shows  a 
syntactical  rather  than  an  etymological  relation  to  exist  between  the 
two  elements,  and  probably  makes  of  the  complex  not  so  much  a  true 
compound  as  a  collocation.  Verbal  compounds  also  appear  in  Maidu ; 
but  as  these  are  related  to  the  exceptional  instrumental  prefixes  of 
that  language,  in  fact,  cause  or  constitute  part  of  them,56  they  cannot 
be  taken  as  representative  of  the  normal  Penutian  type. 

Etymological  derivation  of  nouns  from  simpler  stems  of  suffixes 
has  been  discussed  above.  The  number  of  such  suffixes  appears  to  be 
rather  limited,57  the  majority  to  be  attached  to  only  a  few  stems,  and 
the  meaning  of  almost  none  to  be  concrete  or  specific,  in  all  the 
languages. 

These  similarities  of  structure  go  far  to  corroborate  the  lexical 
and  phonetic  resemblances  previously  discussed. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  ORGANIZATION 
The  territory  of  the  Penutian  family  coincides  very  closely  with 
that  of  the  drainage  of  the  great  valley  of  California,  that  is,  with  the 
area  watered  by  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin-Kern  rivers  and 
their  affluents.  This  large  region  finds  its  sole  outlet  to  the  ocean 
through  the  Golden  Gate ;  and  it  is  appropriate  that  two  languages  of 
the  family  were  spoken  on  opposite  sides  of  this  famous  strait.  On 
the  east  and  south,  Washo,  Shoshonean,  and  Chumash  bodies  have 
here  and  there  edged  their  way  over  the  crest  of  the  mountains  to 


68  Bur.  Am.  Ethn.,  Bull.  XL,  686,  688,  692,  1911. 
56  Ibid.,  p.  708. 

"Present  series,  II,  339,  1907;  ix,  311-313,  1911;  Bur.  Am.  Ethn.,  Bull.  XL. 
691-693,   1911. 
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the  headwaters  of  streams  flowing  into  the  San  Joaquin.  In  the 
extreme  north,  the  uppermost  Sacramento  and  its  longer  affluent  the 
Pit  were  in  Yana  and  Shastan  possession.  In  the  middle  Sacramento 
region  one  Porno  division  had  spilled  over  the  mountains  from  the 
west  into  the  valley.  But  the  Penutian  peoples  compensated  else- 
where for  these  infringements  of  their  natural  territory.  The  Maidu 
had  penetrated  east  of  the  Sierra  into  Great  Basin  drainage.  Toward 
the  west,  the  Wintun  extended  well  down  on  the  Trinity  and  adjacent 
rivers  that  flow  through  the  Coast  Ranges  into  the  sea.    And  opposite 


the  lower  San  Joaquin  the  Costanoan  peoples  had  entirely  left  this 
interior  stream,  and  were  congregated  about  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
even  fronted  the  ocean  to  the  south.  Any  deficiency  in  one  part  was 
therefore  made  up  elsewhere,  and  the  net  result  in  territory  balanced 
almost  exactly  with  the  area  of  the  great  central  valley. 

Schematically,  the  territorial  distribution  of  the  five  members  of 
the  Penutian  family  may  be  shown  as  in  figure  1.  The  radiation  from 
a  central  point,  coinciding  with  the  delta  protruded  into  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  by  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  is  striking.  The 
Uti  division  of  the  family  is  represented  by  the  horseshoe  curve.  The 
ends  of  this  curve,  while  geographically  not  far  apart,  represent 
linguistic  extremes.58     The  vertical  part  of  the  scheme  denotes  the 


ss  ibid.,  ix,  308,  1911. 
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Pen  part  of  the  family;  and  in  this  connection  it  is  remarkable  that 
had  the  figure  boon  carried  out  to  represent  the  internal  organization 
o\'  any  of  the  five  members,  the  line  representing  Yokuts  would  have 
had  to  be  split  to  fork  downward,  one  arm  standing  for  the  Valley 
and  the  other  for  the  Foothill  group  of  dialects  of  this  language/'9 
The  divergence  from  the  central  point  of  the  family  can  therefore 
be  traced  even  in  details;  and  this  radiation  exists  not  merely  in  the 
geometrically  simplified  scheme  of  the  figure,  but  is  almost  as  striking 
on  an  actual  map  of  the  state. 

It  can  hardly  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  junction  of  the  two 
great  rivers  with  the  bay  is  the  historical  point  of  origin  from  which 
the  entire  family  has  gradually  diverged  by  migration.  The  com- 
paratively specialized  habitat  afforded  by  this  region  militates  against 
such  a  view.  But  that  this  delta  tract  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  as 
we  know  the  Penutian  family  in  historical  times,  cannot  be  doubted. 
As  the  best  lexical  information  and  almost  all  of  the  grammatical 
knowledge  about  the  family  comes  from  dialects  at  the  ends  of  the 
five  diverging  lines,  it  is  certain  that  such  data  as  the  future  may 
bring  concerning  the  more  centrally  situated  forms  of  Penutian  speech 
will  not  only  corroborate  and  strengthen  the  conclusion  of  genetic 
relationship  but  will  greatly  enlighten  the  organization  of  the  whole 
family.60 

HISTORICAL  INTERRELATIONS  OF  THE  PENUTIAN  LANGUAGES 

The  1 71  cognate  stems  that  have  been  considered  classify  as  follows : 

Pen  branch 

Wintun  and  Maidu    8 

Wintun  and  Yokuts   9 

Maidu  and  Yokuts  11         28 

Uti  branch 

Miwok  and  Costanoan  9           9 

Pen  and  Uti  branches 

AVintun  and  Costanoan  7 

Maidu   and   Costanoan   0 

Yokuts  and  Costanoan  5 

The  same  three  and  Miwok,  aggregate  11         23 

Total  stems  common  to  tivo  languages  60 

Wintun,  Maidu,  and  Yokuts  23 

Wintun  and  both  Uti  languages  5 

Maidu  and  both  Uti  languages  4 


■>■■>  Ibid.,  n,  315,  1907. 

<•<>  A  clue  in  this  direction  is  already  furnished  by  the  local  or  tribal  ending 
-amni,  discussed  in  present  series,  vi,  379,  1908. 
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Yokuts  and  both  Uti  languages  9         18 

Two  Pen  and  one  Uti  language,  aggregate  of  six 

combinations    13 

Total  stems  common  to  three  languages  54 

All  five  languages  except  Wintun    3 

All  five  languages  except  Maidu   5 

All  five  languages  except  Yokuts    6 

All  five  languages  except  Miwok    6 

All  five  languages  except  Costanoan    14 

Total  stems  common  to  four  languages  34 

Total  stems  common  to  five  languages  23 

Total  171 

The  number  of  stems  among  the  171  held  in  common  by  each 
possible  pair  of  the  five  languages  is  the  following : 

Wintun  Maidu  Yokuts  MiwoTc  Costanoan  Total 

Wintun  86  84                  64                  55  289 

Maidu    86  ....  84                  58                  44  272 

Yokuts    84  84  ....                  64                  54  286 

Miwok  64  58  64                  ....                  65  251 

Costanoan  ....  55  44  54                 65                 ....  218 

Less  representative  but  more  accentuated  results  appear  when 
stems  common  to  all  or  nearly  all  languages  are  omitted  and  only 
those  are  tabulated  which  occur  in  two  or  three  languages. 

Wintun  Maidu  Yokuts  MiwoTc  Costanoan  Total 

Wintun  37  36                  16                  15  104 

Maidu  37  ....  38                 12                   6  93 

Yokuts    36  38  ....                  19                  17  11Q 

Miwok  16  12  19                  ....                  28  75 

Costanoan  ....  15  6  17                 28                 ....  66 

The  inferences  that  follow  from  these  figures  are : 

1.  The  three  Pen  languages  have  more  stems  in  common  whose 
meaning  remains  substantially  identical  than  the  two  Uti  languages. 

2.  Of  the  Uti  tongues,  Miwok  has  substantially  as  many  stems 
occurring  also  in  each  of  the  three  Pen  languages  as  in  its  sister  Uti 
language.  For  Costanoan  the  corresponding  proportion  is  somewhat 
lower. 

3.  Costanoan  is  clearly  the  most  divergent  member  of  the  family 
in  the  number  of  its  identifiable  stems  retaining  their  original  meaning. 
Being  an  extinct  language,  the  data  on  it  are  perhaps  the  scantiest, 
but  its  specialization  is  so  marked  that  deficiency  of  material  alone 
seems  insufficient  to  account  for  its  status. 
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4.  Of  the  three  Pen  languages  Maidu  is  the  most  divergent  in  the 
number  of  stems  retained  in  common  with  the  remainder  of  the  family. 
This  accords  with  its  special  proclivities  toward  assimilation,  meta- 
thesis, reduction  of  the  final  syllable,  comparative  rarity  of  partici- 
pation in  regular  sound  shifts,  and  several  structural  peculiarities, 
such  as  the  use  of  instrumental  prefixes. 

5.  The  specialization  of  Costanoan  in  the  one  branch  and  of  Maidu 
in  the  other  is  reflected  by  their  having  by  far  the  smallest  number 
of  steins  in  common. 

6.  As  regards  stocks  of  words,  original  Penutian  is  best  pre- 
served in  Wintun  and  Yokuts. 

7.  On  the  same  etymological  basis,  the  three  Pen  languages  are 
equally  differentiated  from  one  another,  even  though  Wintun  and 
Maidu  lie  in  broad  contact  whereas  Yokuts  barely  touches  the  former 
on  the  map  and  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  considerable  belt  of 
Mi  wok  territory.  These  facts  suggest  the  Miwok  of  the  interior  as 
comparatively  recent  intruders  between  the  Maidu  and  Yokuts. 
Whether  the  entire  block  of  interior  Miwok — North,  Central,  and 
South  Sierra,  and  Plains — or  the  Plains  division  alone,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  participating  in  this  movement,  is  not  clear.  It  is  possible 
that  the  block  moved  as  a  unit  from  the  coast  or  valley  eastward  into 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  leaving  the  Yokuts  and  Maidu  in  contact  in  the 
valley,  and  that  subsequently  the  modern  Plains  division  flowed  back 
into  the  valley  and  barred  the  Yokuts  from  the  Maidu. 
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OTHER  FAMILIES 

HOKAN  AND   "ISKOMAN" 

The  first  apparent  kernel  of  the  group  of  stocks  which  were  sub- 
sequently named  the  Hokan  family  consisted  of  five  languages  in 
northern  California:  Karok,  Chimariko,  Shastan,  Porno  and  Yana.61 
The  adhesion  of  the  latter  was  then  advanced  tentatively.  Its  lexical 
resemblances,  especially  to  Porno,  were  strong  and  numerous ;  but  it 
differed  from  the  remaining  tongues  of  the  group  in  certain  structural 
features,  notably  the  complete  lack  of  all  prefixes.  A  special  examina- 
tion of  its  elements,  however,  transcending  the  rather  restricted  data 
contained  in  the  original  vocabularies,  soon  fully  convinced  the  authors 
of  its  appurtenance  to  the  Hokan  group — a  belief  in  which  they  were 
supported  by  Dr.  E.  Sapir,  the  chief  recorder  of  extant  Yana  material 
and  the  outstanding  authority  on  the  idiom. 

Esselen  and  Yuman  also  fell  clearly  into  the  same  group  as  soon 
as  the  data  which  they  had  contributed  to  the  vocabularies  were 
reexamined  in  the  new  light  of  suggested  relationship  instead  of  the 
necessarily  somewhat  mechanical  manner  of  the  first  comparisons.02 
This  brought  the  number  of  former  stocks  in  the  new  family  up  to 
seven. 

Within  a  year  or  two  one  of  the  authors  extended  the  field  of 
comparison  beyond  California.  Seri  in  northern  and  Chontal  or 
Tequistlatecan  in  southern  Mexico  were  linked  with  Yuman,  and  at 
least  in  some  degree  directly  with  the  other  Hokan  languages.63  This 
brought  the  number  of  consolidated  stocks  up  to  nine. 

The  evidence  submitted  by  the  writers  as  to  the  unity  of  these 
languages  is  admitted  by  them  to  be  but  slender.  Yet  they  feel  them- 
selves absolved  from  the  obligation  of  presenting  further  formal 
proofs  through  the  publication  by  Dr.  Sapir  of  a  recent  essay  devoted 
nominally  to  the  determination  of  the  position,  of  Yana  in  the  Hokan 
stock,64  but  in  effect  rendering  as  full  a  proof  of  the  actuality  of  the 
family  as  could  be  demanded. 

Dr.  Sapir  examines  nearly  200  stems  and  elements  which  Yana 
shares  with  the  other  Hokan  languages.    Most  of  these  stems  are  also 


6i  Science,  n.  s.,  xxxvn,  225,  647. 
G2  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  XV,  647-655,  1913. 
es  Present  series,  xi,  279-290,  1915. 
64  Ibid.,  xm,  1-34,  1917. 
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common  to  two  or  several  of  these  languages  among  themselves.  The 
net  result  is  therefore  the  demonstration  of  a  mass  of  evidence  on  the 
interrelation  of  the  Ilokan  languages  as  such.  It  merely  happens  that 
the  starting  point  of  the  presentation  is  Yana. 

But  the  list  of  lexical  equivalences  is  the  least  weighty  content  of 
Dr.  Sapir 's  monograph.  In  passing,  as  it  were,  he  formulates  phonetic 
equivalence,  indicates  the  course  of  the  shifts,  analyzes  forms  in  one 
language  by  the  touchstone  of  forms  in  others,  throws  light  on  morpho- 
logical developments,  and  is  even  able  to  reconstruct  some  hypothetical 
forms  of  the  original  undivided  Hokan  stock. 

This  is  an  achievement  much  greater  than  the  present  writers  had 
set  themselves  in  the  same  premises,  except,  perhaps,  as  an  ultimate 
goal.  They  therefore  gratefully  hold  themselves  relieved  of  the  task 
of  further  demonstrating  the  reality  of  the  Hokan  family  as  it  was  at 
first  proposed  by  them. 

However,  the  tale  is  not  yet  full.  From  the  first  it  was  apparent 
that  Chumash  and  Salinan  possessed  more  numerous  similarities  with 
each  other  than  either  possessed  with  any  other  language.  In  their 
second  preliminary  notice  the  authors  accordingly  set  up  an  "Isko- 
man"  group  or  family.65  Some  of  the  data  seemed  to  "lend  them- 
selves to  the  hypothesis  of  a  connection  between  Hokan  and  Iskoman, ' ' 
although  discussion  of  such  a  possible  relationship  appeared  premature 
then. 

Subsequently,  however,  Mr.  J.  P.  Harrington  expressed  his  con- 
viction of  the  kinship  of  Chumash  and  Yuman,  and  thereby  implicitly 
of  Iskoman  and  Hokan,  if  these  groups  were  valid.60  And  in  his  Yana 
paper  Dr.  Sapir  treats  Chumash  and  Salinan  outright  as  if  they  were 
Hokan,  and  with  results  substantially  equal  to  his  results  from  the 
other  languages  of  the  group. 

The  tentative  Iskoman  group  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  super- 
seded and  merged  in  Hokan. 

Washo 

One  other  language  in  the  Californian  region  seems  destined  to 
inclusion  in  the  Hokan  family :  Washo.  In  the  original  comparative 
tables  this  tongue  was  credited  with  remarkably  few  parallels  to  any 
other.  Superficial  examination  indeed  reveals  very  few  similarities 
between  it  and  Hokan  tongues.    Dr.  Sapir,  however,  during  the  prepa- 


es  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  xv,  647-655,  1913. 
Mlbid.,  xv,  716,  1913. 
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ration  of  his  Yana-Hokan  paper,  communicated  to  the  writers  a  num- 
ber of  resemblances  of  Washo  to  Yana  and  other  Hokan  languages; 
and  more  recently  both  he  and  Mr.  Harrington,  working  indepen- 
dently, announced67  their  discovery  of  the  relationship  of  Washo  to 
Hokan  and  to  Chumash,  respectively. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  morphological  peculiarity  was  long  ago 
noted68  as  common  to  Washo,  Salinan,  and  the  San  Luis  Obispo  dialect 
of  Chumash :  the  prefixion  of  a  t-  or  d-  element  to  most  nouns  in  their 
absolute  form,  this  element  being  often  lost  when  the  possessive  pro- 
nominal elements  are  joined  to  the  stem.  At  the  time  this  resemblance 
was  observed  it  seemed  nothing  more  than  a  curious  coincidence.  But 
structural  and  lexical  resemblances  have  proved  to  go  so  closely  hand 
in  hand  whenever  kinship  has  been  established  in  this  region,  that 
this  one  trait,  even  if  it  were  not  reinforced  by  a  number  of  more 
generic  similarities  in  grammar,  would  go  far  to  inculcate  a  suspicion 
of  original  connection. 

The  authors'  Hokan  material,  and  that  assembled  by  Dr.  Sapir,69 
have  therefore  been  gone  over  again  and  compared  with  the  available 
Washo  data,70  which  unfortunately  are  very  incomplete  lexically  and 
far  from  satisfactory  as  to  phonetic  quality  and  rendering.  The  out- 
come is  about  sixty  parallels  of  greater  or  less  validity.  This  is  not  a 
wholly  convincing  showing.  But  the  general  plan  of  Washo  structure 
is  so  similar71  to  that  of  Hokan  that  material  resemblances  weigh  more 
heavily. 

Washo,  -koi,  father;  Chum.,  qo;  Sal.,  ek  (vocative);  Yahi,72  gal-;  Kar.,  aka; 
Chim.,  itci-la-i;  Moh.,  -akut-  (father  of  a  man). 

Washo,  -la,  mother;  perhaps  ex  -na  or  -ta;  cf.  Chum.,  -tuq;  Moh.,  -tai-;  Dieg., 
etel;  Kar.,  tat;  Porno,  c,  tce-de,  e,  te;  Yahi  -n-;  Ach.,  datyi,  -ani;  Sha.,  ani,  atxi. 

Washo,  at'u,  older  brother;  Ach.,  atu-n  (younger  brother). 

Washo,  -peyu,  younger  brother;  Chum.,  -pe  (older  brother)  ;  Ach.,  w-aba-ui 
(older  brother);  Ats.,  pupa  (older  brother);  Sha.,  apo  (older  or  younger  brother)  ; 
Sal.,  pe   (older  sister);  Porno,  c,  mex  (older  brother);  Ess.,  mi-ts   ("brother"). 

Washo,  -isa,  older  sister;  Chum.,  -is  (younger  brother  and  sister)  ;  Ach.,  abis 
(older  sister);  perhaps  also  Ess.,  i-tci  (ex  it-tci  ex  istci?),  "sister";  Sha.,  atsi, 
atcu,  older  or  younger  sister;  Dieg.,  etcun,  older  sister. 


67  Ibid.,  xix,  449-450  and  154,  1917. 

«8  Present  series,  n,  47,  1904. 

09  Ibid.,  xm,  1-34,  1917. 

to  Ibid.,  iv,  251-317,  1907;  besides  an  unpublished  vocabulary  recorded  by 
R.  B.  Dixon. 

7i  For  instance,  the  noun  without  cases  but  with  numerous  local  suffixes 
and  with  possessive  prefixes;  the  verb  with  pronominal  and  instrumental  pre- 
fixes, local  and  modo-temporal  suffixes;  verb  stems  frequently  different  for 
singular  and  plural;  composition  in  abundance. 

72  The  southernmost  dialect  of  Yana. 
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Washo,  -bapa,  perhaps  -baba  or  -papa,  father's  father;  Ach.,  Ats.,  abu-n, 
apu-n:  Dieg.,  ini-pa-u;  Moh.,  -apa-u-;  Porno,  c,  ba-ts-e.  Sal.,  ama',  and  Ess., 
me-tce,  "  grandfather,  *  *  may  be  connected  with  this  stem  or  the  following. 

Washo,  ama.  father's  mother;  Ach.,  Ats.,  amu-n;  Sha.,  amo;  Dieg.,  ini-ma-u; 
Moli..  -ania-u-;  Porno,  c,  ma-ts-e;  Chum.,  -ma  {father's  parent). 

Washo,  -gu,  mother's  mother;  Ach.,  atcu-n;  Ats.,  tcu-un;  Sha.,  atci-di;  Yahi, 
Vdju-;  S.  Dieg.,  in-kus;  Moh.,  -aka-u-;  Porno,  c,  ka-ts-e.  Compare  also  Kar., 
git.  kit,  mother's  mother,  gut,  kut,  mother's  father. 

Washo,  -el-el,  mothers'  father;  Chum.,  -ne  (mother's  parent);  Sal.,  nene' 
(mot lu  r's  parent). 

Washo,  -ta,  mother's  brother;  Chum.,  -ta;  Sal.,  ta '  (father's  younger  brother); 
Porno,  c,  tsu-ts-e. 

Washo,  ea'-ca,  mother's  sister,  Dieg.,  ini-si-1  (mother's  older  sister);  Moh., 
-a#i-  (mother's  older  sister)  ;  Porno,  c,  cu-ts  (mother's  older  sister),  e,  cex  (mother's 
younger  sister)  ;  Ach.,  tsimam. 

Washo,  -euci,  father's  brother;  Dieg.,  in-uwis  (father's  older  brother);  pos- 
sibly Chum.,   -niic. 

Washo,  -ayuk,  parent-in-law ;  Ach.,  w-ahak-ui  (father-in-law)  ;  Ess.,  isikis 
(for  isik-its?),  (mother-in-law)  ;  perhaps  also  Kar.  fiku-wan  (father-in-law)  ;  Chim., 
tcu-maku  (father-in-law) . 

Washo,  -uladut,  man's  brother-in-law;  Kar.,  eri;  possibly  also  Ach.,  malis; 
Moh.,  -amily-. 

Washo,  tamomo,  woman;  Sha.,  daritci;  Pomo,  E,  da;  Ess.,  tanotc,  tanutek. 

Washo,  pissau,  ear;  Ach.,  eicat;  Ats.,  asmak;  Sha.,  isak;  Chim.,  h-isam. 

Washo,  wiki,  wigi,  eye;  possibly  cognate  with  Kar.,  yup;  Sha.,  oi;  Ach., 
a'sa;  Chim.,  -uso-;  Pomo,  ui;  Yana,  tcu-;  Dieg.,  iyu;  Moh.,  i§o. 

AVasho,  haiia,  mouth;  Pomo,  ha,  habo;  Chim.,  -awa;  Sha.,  au;  Ach.,  aph;  Ats., 
ap'bo;  Dieg.,  a;  Chum.,  ok. 

Washo,  -iyek,  tooth;  Dieg.,  ayau;  Moh.,  i5o.  Chim.  -utsu,  Sha.  etsau,  Ach. 
its 'a,  Yana  ki-ts'au-,  Chum,  sa',  may  or  may  not  be  cognate. 

Washo,  ts'ats'a,  chin;  Yana,  djawatts'i;  Sha.,  tsawak;  Ach.,  qawa;  Chim., 
tsuna;  Chum.,  atsiis  (beard). 

AVasho,  -ibu,  neck;  Ach.,  wap'di;  Ats.,  op'ki;  Chim.,  -iki;  Kar.,  iskun. 

AVasho,  tuli'-tsek,  finger  (tuli-pi,  finger  nail);  Pomo,  tana,  a 'tan  (hand); 
Chim.,  -itcan-ka;  Yana,  dal-la  (hand).     The  -pi  perhaps  recurs  in  Kar.  ipxi,  nail. 

AVasho,  lats'a,  calf  of  leg;  Ach.,  lu-luts;  Ats.,  bu-luts;  Sha.,  po-nots. 

AVasho,  moko,  knee;  Pomo,  sw,  moko;  Chim.,  -itxani-maxa;  Dieg.,  mexatun. 

AVasho,  tsi-gu-guc,  belly;  Pomo,  koi,  woxa,  xo,  uka. 

AA^asho,  -ibis,  vagina;  Dieg.,  -epcat;  Moh.,  -ispanya. 

AVasho,  dip,  navel;  Chim.,  -onapu;  Ats.,  tsup'dis;  Sha.,  edau. 

AArasho,  apul,  tail;  Ach.,  ipi;  Ats.,  iwi;  Sha.,  ihi-wa. 

AVasho,  -anal,  house,  may  contain  a  suffix  -1.  If  so,  the  stem  is  to  be  reckoned 
cognate  with  Chim.,  awa;  Ess.,  iwa-na;  Yana,  wawi;  Yahi,  wowi;  Dieg.,  awa; 
Moh.,  ava;  Sha.,  amma;  Sal.,  -am;  Chum.,  ap;  Ach.,  apule. 

AAfasho,  t-a'wi,  knife;  Chum.,  owa,  uwu. 

Washo,  ma'losan,  star;  Chim.,  munu;  Pomo.,  c,  kaa-mul,  s,  ka-mhun,  sw, 
ka-mots;  Ess.,  amutas;  Moh.,  hamuse. 

AVasho,  hospi,  grass;  Ats.,  qussidr;  Sha.,  xatsid. 

AVasho,  tehe,  snow;  Ats.,  iti;  Sha.,  ti. 

Washo,  weskim'a,  winel ;  Sha.,  aska. 

AVasho,  tsakopi,  mud;  Sha.,  tsik. 

AVasho,  k 'ewe,  coyote;  Sha.,  kw'atuk;  Chum.,  ala-xiiwiil. 
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Washo,  palolo,  butterfly;  Ach.,  walwali;  Ats.,  palala. 

Washo,  tsukumang,  spider;  Ach.,  tsaxa;  Sha.,  kusi-taki. 

Washo,  tsotki,  blackbird;  Ach.,  tsukxa;  Ats.,  tsokha;  Sha.,  duk'i. 

Washo,  t  'iyeli,  small,  if  t '-  is  part  of  the  stem,  may  connect  with  Kar. 
tunu-eitc,  Yana  t'ini-. 

Washo  lak'a,  one,  is  difficult  to  connect  with  Chum,  paka,  Ess.  pek,  Yana 
bai-,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  initial,  and  yet  does  not  seem  wholly 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

Washo,  heske-n,  two;  Chum.,  iskom,  iskomo.  It  is  difficult  to  prove,  but 
also  to  disbelieve,  that  these  forms  are  connected  with  Sha.  xokwa,  hoka,  Ach. 
hak',  Ats.  hoki,  Kar.  axak,  Chim.  xok'u,  Yana  u*  -,  uh-,  Porno  ko,  xotc,  ako, 
xos,  Ess.  xulax,  Sal.  hakic,  kakec,  kakcu,  Dieg.,  xawok,  Moh.  havik. 

Washo,  helmi-n,  three,  is  another  puzzling  form.  For  the  initial  element 
he-  as  in  two,  there  is  parallel  in  Sha.  xa-tski,  Chim.  xo-tai,  Porno  E  xo-mka, 
se  xo-xat,  Ess.  xu-lep,  Moh.  ha-mok;  for  the  -1-  in  Yana  bul-,  Sal.  lapai;  for  the 
-m-  in  Chum,  masox,  Moh.  hamok,  possibly  in  Porno  e  xomka. 

Washo,  tubaldi-h,  five;  Yana,  djiman-;  Chim.,  p'un-tcibum  (six),  qaqi-cpom 
(seven). 

Washo,  emlu,  eat;  Kar.,  av;  Ach.,  -am-;  Chim.,  ma,  ama;  Yana,  mo;  Porno, 
n,  ne,  maa-;  Ess.,  am;  Sal.,  amo\ 

Washo,  bemu-kul,  chew;  Chim.,  -kxol-  (dent);  Yana,  -gal  (bite  piece  out  of). 

Washo,  ge-gel,  sit;  Kar.,  kini,  kiri  (sit,  live,  be)  ;  Yana,  -k'un'a;  Yahi,  -k'ola 
(stay,  dwell,  sit)-,  Porno,  e,  ga  (sit). 

Washo,  mac,  lie;  Porno,  miti,  mti,  mer,  etc.;  Yana,  murul-. 

Washo,  piti,  piwe,  fall;  Chim.,  man;  Porno,  E,  ban  (throw,  put)  ;  Yana,  ban-di- 
(fall,  bound). 

Washo,  bal,  shoot;  Porno,  e,  bati;  Chum.,  wol. 

Washo,  yuli,  hill,  dead;  Pomo,  e,  duli,  dut  ("kill  one),  lia  (die,  pi.). 

Washo,  bekel,  cut  up;  Pomo,  e,  bee  (cut  of). 

Washo,  -am,  awam,  to  (on  verbs) ;  Pomo,  e,  -n  (on  nouns) ;  Yana,  -an- 
(arriving  at,  on  verbs). 

Washo,  -k  (in  -u-k,  -bu-k,  towards  the  speaker,  contrast  -u-e,  -bu-e,  away  from 
the  speaker);  Chim.,  -k  (in  wa-k,  come,  ct.  wa,  wa-m,  go);  Yana,  -ki,  (hither, 
on  verbs). 

Washo,  -hat,  -ahat,  through  (on  verbs);  Karok,  -harav;  perhaps  cognate 
with  Chim.,  -usam;  Pomo,  ca-. 

Washo,  de-,  with  the  hand;  Chim.,  tu-;  Ach.,  dza-;  Ats.,  to-;  Pomo,  du-,  da-. 

Washo,  hi-,  with  the  head;  Chim.,  me-;  Pomo,  ba-. 

Washo,  -u,  plural  (in  pronoun  and  numeral);  Chim.,  -owa,  dual  (in  pronoun)  ; 
Yana,  -u-wi,  dual  (in  noun)  ;  Chum.,  -u,  dual  (in  numeral  four,  chum-u). 

Washo,  -lu,  instrumental  case  suffix;  Ess.,  -nu. 

Washo,  d-  (or  t-),  prefix  of  initially  vocalic  nouns  in  the  absolute  form, 
possibly  also  merged  in  some  of  the  possessive  prefixes,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned as  corresponding  to  Salinan  t-  and  San  Luis  Obispo  Chumash  t-.  Dr. 
Sapir?3  connects  the  two  latter  with  Kar.  ta,  proclitic  to  verbs;  and  with 
several  demonstratives,  as  Yana  da,  -dai-,  adai-ri;  Pomo  te-ya;  Chum,  i-te,  tuyu. 
New  Eiver  Shasta  has  ki-  prefixed  to  most  of  its  nouns;  and  Santa  Barbara 
Chumash  uses  a  proclitic  article  ma  very  abundantly.74  These  two  elements  are 
of  course  not  cognate  to  Washo  d-.  But  they  are  demonstrative  particles  that 
are  frequently  and  closely  joined  to  nouns,  and  thus  serve  as  further  examples 
of  a  wide-spread  Hokan  structural  inclination. 


73  Present  series,  xm,  3,  1917. 

74  Chontal  I-  on  nouns  is  another  parallel. 
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It  is  tempting  to  set  up  a  derivation  of  Washo  n  from  m  from 
original  llokan  p  or  u\  The  forms  for  mouth,  house,  with  the  head 
suggest  such  a  shift. 

Dr.  Sapir's  Data  on  Washo  and  Hokan 

The  following  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  Washo  is  a 
11  oka n  language  was  compiled  by  Dr.  Sapir.  On  learning  that  we 
had  recently  gone  over  the  same  ground  he  more  than  generously 
insisted  on  putting  his  data  at  our  disposal.  His  list  is  considerably 
larger  than  ours,  and  a  number  of  forms  are  analyzed  farther.  It  may 
perhaps  seem  that  a  combination  of  the  two  series  would  have  avoided 
duplication.  But  the  distinctness  of  the  lists  fixes  responsibility  and 
method,  and  reveals  the  degree  to  which  comparisons  made  independ- 
ently corroborate  or  fail  to  corroborate.  A  full  half  of  our  parallels, 
and  more  than  a  quarter  of  Dr.  Sapir's,  coincide. 


Stems 

Washo,  d-aca,  urine  (demon,  aca,  to  urinate)  ;  Chum.,  oxcol. 

Washo,  -adu,  hand,  de-,  with  the  hand;  Chim.,  tu-,  with  the  hand;  Porno,  du-, 
da-,    with    the    hand. 

Washo,  d-a'hil,  leg;  Chum.,  u'l  (S.  Buen.,  6l). 

Washo,  ahu,  to  stand  (plur.)  ;  Chim.,  -hoa-,  -ha-. 

Washo,  a\ih,to  lick  up  (<*apli-ii,  tongue?)  ;  see  Yana-Hokan  no.  16;T5  Hokan 
prototype  *ipali. 

Washo,  ama,  paternal  grandmother,  ivoman's  son's  child;  Yana,  'amawi;  Sha., 
amo;  Ach.,  amun;  Chim.,  himo-lla(i);  Pomo,  ma;  Chum.,  (ma-k)-ama,  (ma-k- 
mama);  Sal.,  ama';  Moh.,  n-amau-k,  father's  mother. 

Washo,  d-afia-1,  house  (<*-ama-),  denom.  anal,  to  live;  Chum.  (S.  Ynez), 
ma'm  (S.  Ynez,  Barb.,  Buen.,  ap) ;  Sal.,  t-am;  Sha.,  amma. 

Washo,  d-ayuc,  hair;  Chum.,  6c,  fur. 

Washo,  bapa,  paternal  grandfather,  man's  son's  child;  Pomo,  n,  ami-ba,  c, 
ba-tse,  s,  a-ba-tsen,  se,  im-ba-ts,;  Pomo,  c,  ba-ts,  son's  son,  tome-bats-ak,  son's 
daughter;  Moh.,  n-apau-k,  father's  father. 

Washo,  bal-i,  to  shoot,  Mil;  Pomo,  bati,  to  shoot;  Chim.,  pot,  to  poke;  Yana, 
-balla-,  to  knock  down. 

Washo,  basa,  to  skin,  flay ;  Pomo,  bee,  to  cut  off ;  Chim.,  -bis-,  to  split. 

Washo,  bee,  to  throw ;  Kar.,  -pas-. 

Washo,  -peyu,  younger  brother;  Chum.,  -pepe,  elder  brother. 

Washo,  -ca'ca,  mother's  sister;  Pomo,  n,  ami-sfi,  c,  cuts,  e,  cex-a,  s,  a-cu-tsen, 
8W,  ou-tsen;  Moh.,  n-a0i-k,  mother's  older  sister. 

Washo,  cii,  breast;  Chum.,  usui,  chest,  heart;  Chim.,  h-usi,  breast. 

Washo,  cum,  to  throw;  Chim.,  -su-,  -sux-. 

Washo,  -ta,  mother's  brother;  Chum.,  -tata;  Ach.,  titau-ui,  sister's  child. 

Washo,  dalik,  to  strike;  Pomo,  duli,  dut-,  to  kill  (sing,  obj.);  Yana,  N,  donit-, 
to  "hip,  beat. 


'■>  This  series,  xm,  5,  1917. 
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Washo,  damal,  to  hear  (i.e.,  d-amal,  from  *asmal,  ear?)  ;  Yana,  n,  mal'gu,  ear, 
c,  malgu,  s,  man'gu;  Ats.,  asmak;  Pomo,  cima;  Moh.,  'amalya;  Dieg.,  'EmaL; 
Chon.,  icmats. 

Washo,  delem,  gopher ;  Ess.,  tanani. 

Washo,  -elel,  maternal  grandfather,  man's  daughter's  child;  Chum.,  -nene, 
maternal  grandparents. 

Washo,  d-emli,  heart  (*amati);  Pomo,  ne,  matee. 

Washo,  emlu,  to  eat;  Yana,  mo-;  Kar.,  av  (from  *am);  Ach.,  -am-;  Ats., 
■arami-;  Chim.,  -ma-,  -ama-;  Pomo,  n,  maamaa;  Ess.,  am;  Chum.  (S.  Buen.)  umu; 
Sal.,  amo,  amma;  Moh.,  mam;  Tonto,  ma;  Cocopa,  ahma. 

Washo,  -euci,  father's  brother;  Chum.,  k-a-nuc. 

Washo,  kagi,  crow;  Yana,  gagi. 

Washo,  gegel,  to  sit  (sing.);  Pomo,  ga. 

Washo,  gip,  to  lift,  raise;  Pomo,  ki;  Ess.,  akix,  akxi,  to  get  up. 

Washo,  -gu,  maternal  grandmother,  ivoman's  daughter's  child;  Ach.,  aku-n, 
mother's  father;  Kar.,  gut,  mother's  father  (git,  mother's  mother)  ;  Pomo,  x, 
ami-ka,  c,  ka-tse,  e,  g'a-tsa,  s,  a-ka-tsen,  sw,  ka-tsen,  se,  imii-xa. 

Washo,  tsi-guguc,  belly;  Chum.,  akcuu. 

Washo,  -kum,  self ;  Chum.,  kokcii. 

Washo,  -hana,  mouth;  Pomo,  N,  c,  ha,  s,  sw,  aha,  ne,  ha-mo;  Moh.,  fiya; 
Dieg.,  <a;   Kil.,  ahha-a;   Coehimi,  jaa. 

Washo,  hawa,  four;  Ess.,  xamax-;  Chim.,  qiiigu;  Tonto,  hoba;  Wal.,  hoba; 
Coehimi,  hopa;  Yav.,  hopa;   S.  Cat.,  hopa. 

Washo,  helmi-n,  three;  Chim.,  xodai;  Sha.,  xatski;  Pomo,  E,  xomka,  SE, 
xoxat,  ne,  kutc'aka;  Ess.,  xulep;  Sal.,  lapai,  Ilubahi;  Moh.,  hamok;  Seri, 
ka-xpam,  kapxa;  Chon.,  afan. 

Washo,  heske,  two;  Yana,  s,  ux-;  Kar.,  axak;  Shas.,  xokwa;  Ach.,  hak'; 
Ats.,  hoki;  Chim.,  xok'u,  qaqu;  Pomo,  n,  ko;  c,  sw,  ko;  s,  ako;  e,  xotc;  SE, 
xds;  Ess.,  xulax;  Sal.,  hakic,  kakec;  Moh.,  havik;  Coc,  ho  wok;  Kil.,  hhuak; 
Dieg.,  xawok;  Seri,  ka-xkum;   Chon.,  oke. 

Washo,  -hu,  child,  small:  mehu,  boy,  caulam-liu,  girl  (<*xu);  Ess.,  oxus-k, 
ukiis,  small,  infant;  Tonto,  kotye,  small;  Chum.  (S.  Cruz  Id.),  kutco,  r/((7c7; 
Kar.,  akhe-itc;  Pomo,  c,  kuts  e,  kutc,  sw,  kawi,  se,  kutsin,  small;  n,  kawl.  c, 
-ku,  ku-,  e,  kawi,  kfis,  infant,  boy,  girl. 

Washo,  hue,  to  blow;  Chim.,  -hus-,  -xuc-;  Sal.,  xot '. 

Washo,  d-ibe,  sun,  moon,  month,  ebe,  day;  Moh.,  <ipily-k,  hot,  day;  Dieg., 
<upiL,  hot;  Chon.,  epaL,  hot. 

Washo,  ibi,  to  come;  Pomo,  pibak. 

Washo,  d-ibu,  neck,;  Wal.,  ipuk;   Dieg.,  ipuk;   H 'taam,  epok. 

Washo,  d-iceu,  gall;  Chim.,  h-uci,  liver. 

Washo,  igelu,  to  run   (plur.) ;  Poma,  gadi. 

Washo,  d-ime,  water,  ime,  to  drink;  Ess.,  imi-la,  sea. 

Washo,  is,  to  take;  Ess.,  es-la,  bring!;  Kar.,  tu-es-ep,  he  took. 

Washo,  -isa,  older  sister;  Ess.,  itci,  sister;  Sha.,  atcu,  older  sister. 

Washo,  iw,  eu,  to  cat  (trans.);  Pomo,  wa  (with  pi.  obj.). 

Washo,  iye,  to  walk,  go;  Ess.,  iyu,  to  come;  Sal.,  ia,  ya,  to  go. 

Washo,  -iyek,  tooth;  Moh.,  <i56;  Dieg.,  Eyau;  Pomo,  E,  yao  \ 

Washo,  -koi,  father;  Chum.  (S.  Bar.,  S.  Yn.),  qoqo ;  Kar.,  kohi-matcko,  kua-kumT 
dead  father;  Moh.,  n-akut-k,  father  of  a  male. 

Washo,  -la,  mother  (*na  or  *ta);  Ach.,  m-ani;  Yana,  nina,  s,  ga-n-na;  Pomo, 
E,  nixa;  Sha,,  ani;  or  Kar.,  ita;  Chum.  (S.  Yn.),  tuq;  Yum.,  *tai. 

Washo,  lal-u,  to  crush;  Chim.,  -lot-;  Pomo,  lat. 
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Washo,   lol-b,  to  roll;  Chim.,  nolle,  round. 

Washo,  lo 'loin,   midnight;  Moll.,  tinyam,  night;  Dieg.,  tinyam. 

Washo,  luwe,  to  sit  (plur.);  Porno,  napo. 

Washo,  -niaca,  man's  brother's  child;  Chim.,  maso-la-i,  daughter,  mica-ku-i, 
nephew. 

Washo,  -magu,man 's  sister's  child;  Chim.,  mago-la-i-,  uncle,  tcu-maku,  father- 
indaw,  teu-mako-sa,  mother-in-law. 

Washo,  malolo,  parents;  Porno,  n,  a-mee,  c,  me-de,  s,  a-men,  sw,  a-pen,  se, 
i-mek,  xe,  -mee. 

Washo,  ma'losan,  star  (*amu'tas);  Ess.,  amutatas  (plur.) ;  Moh.;  hamuse; 
Dieg.,  kwily-mesap. 

Washo,  mlaya,  wife;  Porno,  n,  c,  mata,  woman,  sw,  imata;  Yana,  mari'mi. 

Washo,  mehu,  boy,  caula-mhu,  girl;  Yana,  <amai-ts'gi,  children;  Moh.,  h-uma- 
i-eh,  man's  son. 

Washo,  moko,  Jcnee;  Chim.,  h-itxani-maxa;  Porno,  sw,  moko;  Dieg.,  mexe-tunn. 

Washo,  ta-momo,  woman;  Seri,  k-mam,  eke-mam  (ef.  k-tam,  eke-tam,  man). 

Washo,  muc,  to  run;  Chim.,  -mum-. 

Washo,  iiauwa,  earth  (*mawa);  Kar.,  ma-ruk,  earthward ;  Chim.,  ama;  Pomo, 
N,  c,  ma,  s,  amma,  sw,  ne,  ama;  Ess.,  maksa-la,  matra;  Moh.,  amata;  Dieg., 
amat;  Seri,  amt;  Chon.,  amats. 

Washo,  dal-popoi,  white;  Chum.  (S.  Cruz),  pupu;  Seri,  ko-<po;  Chon.,  fuka; 
cf.  Chum.  (S.  Buen.),  poi,  snow ;  Chim.,  hi-pui. 

Washo,  ts'ats'a,  chin;  Sha.,  tsawak;  Ach.,  tsoiwas;  Yana,  djawat-ts'i;  Chim., 
-teni,  h-itan-pu,  arm;  Pomo,  n,  c,  s,  tana,  se,  a 'tan. 

Washo,  ts'ats'a,  chin;  Sha.,  tsawak;  Ach.,  tsoiwas;  Yana,  djawat-tsi;  Chim., 
tsuna. 

Washo,  tuli-'tsEk,  -finger;  Pomo,  N,  tana-tsu,  c,  tana,see,  e,  bi 'ya-tsukai,  s, 
o'toma-se;  Sha.,  etsa,  five. 

Wrasho,  -uladut,  man's  br other -indaw ;  Kar.,  eri,  ee. 

Washo,  ulec,  to  carry ;  Pomo,  la. 

Washo,  yo'wi,  thigh;  Dieg.,  yuwiL. 

Pronouns 

Washo,  1-,  I,  my;  le,  I ;  la-,  he — me;  Chim.,  no-ut,  I ;  Kar.,  na,  ni-,  I;  na-,  me; 
nani-,  my;  Ess.,  eni,  ene,  I;  nic-,  my;  Dieg.,  n'ya,  I;  Chum.,  noi,  noo,  no,  I. 

Washo,  di-,  my  (=demonstr.  d-  +  i-);  di-,  I — him;  mi-,  I — thee  (=m-  +  i-;  cf. 
m-,  thou,  ma-,  he — thee);  (that  -i-  is  not  inorganic  is  shown  by  terms  of  relation- 
ship like  di-isa,  my  elder  sister)  ;  Chim.,  -i,  my.     See  Yana-Hokan  no.  187. 

Washo,  m-,  urn-,  thou,  thy;  mi-,  I — thee;  ma-,  he — me;  see  Yana-Hokan 
no.  190. 

Washo,  — ,  his  (anal,  his  house,  cf.  d-anal,  house);  — ,  he,  he — him;  Chim. 
h-,  his,  he;  Pomo,  ha-;  Moh.,  ' — . 

Washo,  ge-,  imperative,  ga-,  .  .  .  him! ;  Sal,,  k-,  imperative  plural;  Chim.,  q-, 
qo-,  qe-,  ye. 

Washo,  d-,  nom.  prefix;  ida,  thereupon;  ic-da,  then,  and  then;  cle-,  da-,  his 
(before  consonants).     See  also  di,  there.     See  Yana-Hokan  no.  2. 

Washo,  di,  there  (distant);  di-di,  that  (distant);  Yana,  adai-(ri-),  -dai-,  that. 

Washo,  ha,  there  (near  you) ;  ha-di,  that  (near  you) ;  Pomo,  he,  hee,  the, 
this;  Sal.,  he,  the,  that;  Chum.  (S.  Bar.),  he,  this;  Yana,  ai-ye('e),  that. 

Washo,  wa,  here;  wi-di,  this;  Yana,  wairu,  now. 

Washo,  di,  in  widi,  this;  hadi,  that;  didi,  that  (distant);  ku-di-fia,  who;  Yana, 
adai-ri,  that. 
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Washo,  ku-,  interrogative  stem,  in  kudifia,  who;  kunate,  what;  kuna,  where; 
Ess.,  ki-(ni),  who;  ke-,  where;  Chim.,  qo-mas,  ko-mas,  who;  qa-tci,  what; 
qa-suk-matci,  when;  q5-malu,  qo-si,  where;  ko-sidaji,  why;  Porno,  ki-a,  who; 
Chum.  (S.  Yn.),  ku-ne,  who;  Sal.,  ake,  who,  which,  where. 

Prefixes 

Washo,  dal-,  color  prefix ;  Yana,  da-,  color  verb  stem. 

Washo,  de-,  with  the  hand;  see  adu,  hand. 

Washo,  hi-,  with  the  head;  Chim.,  me-,  with  the  head. 

Washo,  nga-,  with  a  long  object ;  Porno,  ga-,  with  an  edge  drawn  lengthways. 

Noun  suffixes 

Washo,  -ci,  dual;  le-ci,  we  two  (excl.);  leci-ci,  we  two  (inch);  mi-ci,  ye  two; 
heskel-ci,  two  persons;  di-  .  .  .  ci,  of  us  two;  -ki-c,  noun  plural;  Kar.,  -c,  noun 
plural;  Ess.,  le-c,  we;  nome-tc,  ye;  la-tc,  they;  Chum.,  ki-s-,  we  two;  pi-s-,  ye  two; 
si-s-,  they  two;  ki-c-ku,  we  two;  pi-c-ku,  ye  two. 

Washo,  -k,  emphatic  pronominal,  as  in  mi-k,  you  yourself ;  Porno,  e-k,  he ;  he-k, 
they. 

Washo,  -kie,  noun  plural;  Yana,  -ts 'gi,  dim.  plur.;  -gi,  noun  suff. 

Washo,  -1,  noun  suffix,  as  in  d-aha-1,  house;  peguhul,  eyebrow;  yanil,  woman's 
sister-in-law ;  Chim.,  -r,  -1;  Dieg.,  -ly;  Porno,  -1;  Ess.,  la-1,  he. 

Washo,  -tsi,  in  behe-tsi-ii,  small;  Yana,  -ts'i,  collective  noun  suffix  referring 
to  small  objects;  Kar.,  -itc,  diminutive  noun  suffix;  Porno,  -ts,  -tee,  -tsen,  in 
relationship  terms  expressing  affection;  Chum.,  -itc-,  -its-,  in  ma-k-itc-tun,  my  son. 

Washo,  -u,  plur.  in  leu,  we;  miu,  ye;  helmiu,  people;  Yana,  -wi,  noun  plural: 
Sha.,  -yawEr,  pronominal  plural;  Ats.,  -wir;  Sal.,  hi-wat,  he-wat,  plur.  of  lie, 
that;  cf.,  Chum.,  -wun,  in  qolo-wun,  those. 

Postpositions 

Washo,  -a,  ease  suffix,  in,  to;  Porno,  -a,  at;  Yana,  ai-dj-a,  there. 
Washo,  -aca,  in,  within;  Kar.,  -k-cu. 
Washo,  -haka,  in  company  with;  Kar.,  -xaka-n. 
Washo,  -iwi,  on;  Kar.,  -ava-kam. 

Washo,  -lu,  instrumental;  Ess.,  -ma-nu,  with  (eomitative),  -nu,  with  (instru- 
mental). 

Washo,  -uwe,  from;  Porno,  -awa. 

Local  suffixes 

Washo,  -uk,  -buk,  verbal  suffix,  toward  the  speaker  (cf.  -ue,  -bue,  from 
speaker);  Yana,  -k<i-,  hither;  Chim.,  -wak,  -watok,  to  come  (cf.  -owa-,  -warn-, 
to  go). 

Washo,  -gi-liwe,  motion  downward  (cf.  -g'iti,  upward);  Kar.,  -uni,  down; 
Yana,  -'uldi-,  down  from  a  height. 

Washo,  -ti,  down,  in  piti,  heti,  diti,  to  fall;  Yana,  -di-,  -ri-,  down;  -du-,  -ru-, 
down;  Ach.,  -danu-;  Chim.,  -dam-. 

Other  verb  suffixes 

Washo,  -a,  indefinite  past,  aorist ;  Porno,  -a,  present,  immediate  past. 
Washo,  -aca,  future,  desiderative ;  Kar.,  -hec. 
Washo,  -ce,  let  us  ...  I;  Kar.,  -c,  imperative. 
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Washo,  -du-we,  du-hai,  conative;  Yana,  -du-,  -ru-,  to  go  in  order  to. 

Washo,  -i.  present:  Porno,  -e,  -k-i,  predicative  adjective. 

Washo.  -le-ki,  recent  preterit  completed;  -ai-ki,  more  distant  preterit  completed; 
Chim.,  -ak,  past,  completed;  Porno,  -ki-ma,  usitative  past,  continuative  present; 
-n-ki.  putative;  -ki-le,  past. 

Washo.  -na-wa,  more,  besides',  Yana,  -ma-,  with,  also. 

With  the  probable  addition  of  Washo,  then,  the  Hokan  family  has 
grown  to  comprise  Karok,  Chimariko,  Shastan,  Porno,  Yana,  Washo, 
Esselen,  Salinan,  Chnmash,  and  Yuman,  or  ten  Californian  stocks 
once  reckoned  independent ;  besides  Seri  and  Tequistlatecan  in  Mexico. 


"KITWAN" 

Ritwan  is  the  family  formed  by  the  union  of  Yurok  and  Wiyot. 
Considerable  similarity  of  the  structure  of  these  two  languages  had 
long  been  noted.70  In  their  first  communication  on  relationship,77  the 
writers  set  up  the  new  group ;  in  the  second,78  they  submitted  a  list  of 
stems  in  support  of  the  contention. 

The  same  number  of  the  journal  that  included  the  latter  communi- 
cation contained  also  a  paper  by  Dr.  Sapir,79  supporting  at  some 
length  the  view  that  both  Yurok  and  Wiyot  were  members  of  the  great 
Algonkin  family  of  the  northeastern  portions  of  the  continent.  This 
position  was  promptly  assailed  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Michelson,80  and  a  reply 
by  Dr.  Sapir  followed.81 

One  of  the  present  writers  happens  to  have  collected  about  all  the 
material  extant  in  print  on  both  Yurok  and  Wiyot.  He  has  also  had 
the  fortune  of  some  first  hand  acquaintance  with  Arapaho,  a  language 
universally  recognized  as  Algonkin.  He  has  not  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion in  subscribing  to  Dr.  Sapir 's  interpretation  of  Yurok  and  Wiyot. 
Besides  a  considerable  list  of  similar  stems,  Dr.  Sapir  has  established 
at  least  some  sound  shifts,  as  between  Algonkin  s  and  Yurok- Wiyot  L ; 
and  the  cut  of  both  this  tongue  and  Yurok  seems  very  close  to  that  of 
Algonkin.  The  manner  in  which  the  verb  is  built  up,  for  instance,  is  as 
of  exactness  attained  in  the  Indo-Germanic  field.  Forgetful  that 
characteristically  Algonkin  in  Yurok  as  in  Chippewa. 

Dr.  Michelson 's  objections  appear  to  be  of  two  kinds:    first,  that 


™  Am.  Anthr.  n.  s.,  v,  18,  1903. 

~~  Science,  n.  s.,  xxxvn,  225,  1913. 

78  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  XV,  653,  1913. 

-■<  Ibid.,   xv.,  617-646,  1913. 

so  Ibid.,   xvi,  361-367,  1914;  xvn,  194-198,  1915. 

si  Ibid.,   xvn,  188-194,  1915. 
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some  of  Dr.  Sapir's  parallelisms  of  stems  seem  to  be  unsound;  and 
second,  that  he  has  left  a  great  many  apparent  differences  between 
Ritwan  and  Algonkin  unexplained.  Both  these  contentions  are  nega- 
tive; and  what  counts  in  a  question  such  as  this  is  not  the  thousand 
points  that  can  not  yet  be  construed  as  evidence,  but  the  hundred,  or 
failing  those  the  ten,  that  can.  The  available  data  on  Yurok  and 
Wiyot  are  of  the  slightest ;  their  analysis  therefore  is  of  necessity  also 
slender.  Dr.  Michelson's  attitude  is  that  of  the  professional  Algon- 
kinist  fired  with  an  ambition  to  bring  his  branch  of  study  to  the  level 
Algonkin  is  of  necessity  today  where  Indo-Germanic  philology  was  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  its  material  is  perhaps  one  per 
cent  as  abundant,  he  seems  to  insist  that  no  judgment  can  be  con- 
sidered that  is  not  substantiated  by  evidence  of  the  quantity,  and  of 
the  degree  of  accuracy,  that  Brugmann  would  demand.  Such  an 
attitude,  if  persisted  in,  cannot  but  result  in  complete  barrenness  of 
effort  for  a  long  time  to  come.  American  linguistics  is  a  new  and 
an  undeveloped  field,  and  pioneer  conditions  must  continue  to  prevail 
in  it  for  some  time  longer.  To  throw  out  all  evidence  that  does  not 
attain  to  an  arbitrary  standard  of  fineness  is  sterile  as  well  as  un- 
reasonable. 

Considering  the  data  at  his  disposal,  Dr.  Sapir's  treatment  of  the 
kinship  of  Yurok  and  Wiyot  is  certainly  conducted  on  the  one  hand 
with  insight,  and  on  the  other  with  due  philological  caution  and 
critical  safeguards.  The  authors  therefore  accept  his  findings  in  full 
confidence,  and  merge  their  tentative  Ritwan  family  in  the  Algonkin. 
The  future  progress  of  the  elucidation  of  Yurok  and  Wiyot  depends 
first  of  all  on  the  presentation  of  fuller  and  more  accurate  information 
on  these  languages;  secondly  on  the  analysis  of  such  information  in 
the  light  of  Algonkin  generally. 

ATHABASCAN 

This  great  family  is  represented  in  California  by  a  series  of  peo- 
ples, in  the  northwestern  region  of  the  state,  speaking  at  least  three 
or  four  groups  of  dialects.  These  dialects  seem  not  to  have  been 
influenced  in  the  least,  either  lexically  or  structurally,  by  any  of  the 
neighboring  non-Athabascan  tongues.  The  California  Athabascans 
are  in  geographical  contact  with  Penutian,  Hokan,  Algonkin,  and 
Yukian  languages ;  or,  according  to  the  old  reckoning,  with  eight  of 
the  twenty-one  stocks  of  the  state :  Wiyot,  Yurok,  Karok,  Shasta, 
Chimariko,  Wintun,  Porno,  Yuki.     Yet  they  possess  no  loan  words 
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from  any  of  these,  and  appear  to  have  given  none.  In  table  1,  in  the 
Introduction,  they  are  credited  with  a  far  smaller  number  of  resem- 
blances than  any  other  stock,  namely,  two;  and  these  are  both  instances 
of  apparently  fortuitous  similarity  of  the  same  Athabascan  stem,  xon, 
fire,  which  was  equated  with  Shoshonean  ku-  and  Porno  ho,  oho.  Elim- 
inating this  instance,  as  it  almost  certainly  should  be,  Athabascan  is 
left  with  a  negative  record.  In  short,  the  other  languages  and  families 
of  California  have  occasionally  borrowed,  or  appeared  to  borrow,  a 
stem  from  one  another:  Athabascan  has  reacted  toward  all  of  them 
like  a  jet  of  oil  shot  into  water. 

This  uniqueness  is  intelligible  on  two  grounds  only.  Either  the 
Athabascans  are  too  recent  in  the  region  to  have  taken  over  alien 
words,  or  there  is  something  about  their  speech  that  prevents  such 
purloining.  The  former  alternative  is  disproved  by  the  complete 
cultural  assimilation  of  all  the  Athabascan  groups  in  the  state.  The 
Kato  observe  Porno  customs,  the  Wailaki  those  of  the  Yuki,  the  Hupa 
those  of  the  Yurok,  to  the  degree  of  virtual  identity.  Such  thorough 
acculturation  requires  at  least  a  number  of  generations.  The  only 
interpretation  that  remains,  accordingly,  is  that  there  is  something  in 
the  character  of  Athabascan  speech  that  causes  it  to  cling  with  con- 
servatism to  its  existing  forms,  and  show  a  tenacious  resistance  to 
foreign  elements  and  ideas.  This  inference  is  corroborated  by  the 
comparatively  slight  differentiation  undergone  by  the  Athabascan 
languages  in  regions  so  far  separated  as  Alaska,  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  New  Mexico. 

SHOSHONEAN 

As  compared  with  Athabascan,  Shoshonean  has  been  far  more  on  a 
basis  of  give-and-take  with  its  neighbors.  It  is  also  in  contiguity  to 
eight  groups  hitherto  recognized  as  distinct  stocks — Yuman,  Chumash, 
Yokuts,  Miwok,  Maidu,  Washo,  Shastan,  Lutuami;  but  its  line  of 
contact  with  them  is  immensely  longer.  For  some  reason  borrowing 
appears  to  have  gone  on  chiefly  across  the  southern  portions  of  this 
line. 

Luisefio  sufi-al,  woman;  Yuman  siny,  0eny-. 

Gabrielino,  Tiibatulabal,  Shikaviyam,  Mono  cok,  cuki,  cogont,  tobacco;  Yokuts 
f-okon. 

Tiibatulabal  soxkoi,  elk;  Yokuts  soxgoi. 

Tiibatulabal  wits,  condor ;  Yokuts  wits,  witc. 

Tiibatulabal  gutsu-,  small;  Wintun,  Miwok,  Costanoan  kutcu,  kuci,  etc., 
Yokuts  godi. 

Gabrielino,  Serrano  puku,  haukup,  one;  Chumash  paka;  Esselen  pek. 
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Tiibatulabal  and  Southern  California  Shoshonean  sun,  hun,  xun,  heart; 
Maidu  hun,  honi;  Yokuts  honhon. 

Southern  California  Shoshonean  dialects,  atax,  taxat,  person;  Ventura  Chu- 
mash  ataxat. 

Mono  nana,  man;  Yokuts  nono;  Miwok  nana. 

Luiseno  akwali-mai,  baby;  Yuman  Diegueiio  ekwale. 

The  words  in  the  first  half  of  this  list  seem  to  have  come  into 
Shoshonean,  the  remainder  to  have  come  out  of  it.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  a  rather  simple-structured  language,  such  as  Shoshonean 
is,  should  have  been  more  inclined  to  borrow  than  a  synthesizing  and 
descriptive  tongue  like  Athabascan.  But  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
families  as  different  as  Penutian  and  Hokan  should  have  been  about 
equally  ready  to  adopt  Shoshonean  words. 

YUKIAN 

In  table  2,  Yukian  is  credited  with  a  rather  large  number  of 
apparent  similarities  with  an  adjacent  Hokan  language :  Porno ;  and 
with  a  Penutian  tongue  that  is  also  adjacent :  Wintun.  In  part  this 
high  figure  is  due  to  the  family  being  divided  into  two  brandies  which 
are  geographically  discrete  and  linguistically  quite  divergent.  The 
northern  branch  consists  of  Yuki  and  its  variants  Huchnom  and  Coast 
Yuki.  The  southern  comprises  Wappo  only.  The  Wappo  language 
was  spoken  by  a  small  number  of  people  in  a  confined  area. 

Table  1  gives  to  the  Yukian  family  thirty-three  stems  more  or  less 
similar  to  stems  of  other  Californian  stocks.    These  classify  as  follows : 

Common  to  Yuki  and  alien  stocks  14 

Common  to  Wappo  and  alien  stocks  15 

Common  to  Yuki  and  Wappo  and  alien  stocks  4 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  so  far  as  the  resemblances  may  be  real, 
they  are  in  the  main  due  not  to  any  ancient  connection,  genetic  or 
inducted,  between  the  Yukian  family  as  a  whole  and  any  other  family 
or  families,  but  to  separate  connections  of  each  of  the  two  Yukian 
branches  with  other  stocks.  Such  connections  can  hardly  have  been 
anything  but  borrowings  or  loanings  carried  on  independently  by  the 
two  Yukian  divisions  since  their  separation. 

The  same  result  appears  when  the  figures  are  analyzed  more  in 
detail.  The  Yuki  were  in  contact  with  the  Hokan  Porno,  the  Penutian 
Wintun,  and  Athabascans.  The  latter  must  be  discounted  when  bor- 
rowing is  in  question.  A  high  chain  of  mountains  separated  the 
Yuki  from  the  Wintun.     On  the  basis  of  the  resemblances  being  due 
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to  loans,  llokan  influence  should  therefore  be  at  least  as  strong  as 
Penutian  in  Yuki.  It  is.  Stems  common  to  Yuki  and  Hokan  number 
ten :  to  Yuki  and  Penutian,  ten. 

The  Wappo  were  jammed  between  the  Porno  and  Wintun,  but  with- 
out geographical  barrier  toward  the  latter.  Besides,  they  were  ad- 
joined by  two  other  Penutian  groups:  the  Lake  Miwok  on  the  north- 
east, the  Coast  Miwok  on  the  southwest.  Wappo  should  therefore 
share  more  stems  with  Penutian  than  with  Hokan,  on  the  loan  hypo- 
thesis. The  figures  are:  Wappo  and  Penutian,  thirteen;  Wappo  and 
Hokan,  eight. 

Again,  the  Yukian  resemblances  of  table  1  diminish  in  number,  in 
both  Hokan  and  Penutian,  according  to  the  remoteness  of  the  indi- 
vidual languages.    Thus : 

Hokan 

With  Porno    (adjacent) 14 

With  Chimariko  G 

With  Shasta   5 

Penutian 

With  Wintun  (adjacent)  14 

With  Miwok  (adjacent  to  Wappo)   12 

With  Maidu    12 

With  Costanoan  9 

With  Yokuts    8 

Borrowing  is  accordingly  strongly  indicated  as  cause  of  the  resem- 
blances between  Yukian  and  Hokan  and  Penutian,  and  the  prob- 
ability of  a  genetic  connection  between  the  stock  and  either  of  these 
two  families  is  correspondingly  reduced. 

The  figures  in  tables  1  and  2  are  however  based  on  preliminary 
comparisons  which  may  indiscriminately  cover  genuine  similarities 
traceable  to  genetic  unity,  genuine  similarities  due  to  borrowing,  and 
false  or  accidental  similarities.  The  Yukian  data  have  therefore  been 
examined  afresh  in  the  light  of  the  recognition  of  the  Hokan  and 
Penutian  groups  as  families;  with  the  following  results: 

Obvious  Borrowings  Between  Yukian  and  Penutian 

Wappo,  me,  Yuki,  mi 'pat,  hand;  Md,  ma. 
Wappo,  pe,  foot;  Md,  pai. 
Yuki,  k'ip,  Wappo,  k'ita,  belly;  W,  se,  ki. 

Wappo,   yomto,    "shaman,"    ceremonial   initiate;   W,    s,   yomta;    Md,    yomi, 
Mw,  L,  yomta.     Also  borrowed  by  Porno,  ne,  yomta. 
Yuki,  kiu,  arrow ;  Mw,  l,  kiuwa. 

Wappo,  k'awi,  mortar;  W,  c,  k'awi,  sw,  kawi;  Mw,  l,  xawi. 
Wappo,  hin,  sun;  Mw,  P,  co,  l,  hi. 
.  Wappo,  mei,  water;  W,  mem;  Md,  momi,  mom. 
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Wappo,  pipo,  white  oak;  Md,  s,  piki. 

Yuki,  mil-i,  white  oak;  W,  sw,  mule;  Mw,  l,  mule. 

Wappo,  haiyu,  dog;  W,  se,  haiyu,  sw,  haiyuk;  Mw,  co,  haiyusa;  also  Porno, 
haiyu. 

Wappo,  kecu,  meat,  deer;  Md,  s,  koso,  meat. 

Wappo,  kutiya,  small;  W,  kuta,  kutci,  kuci,  kucun;  Mw,  l,  kucci;  C,  J, 
kutcu-,  cl,  kucu-.     Also  Porno,  c,  E,  SE,  kutc-. 

Wappo,  uki,  drinlc ;  Y,  ukun;  Mw,  usu;  C,  M,  ukis. 

Obvious  Borrowings  Between  Yulcian  and  Holan 

Wappo,  pice,  horn;  Pomo,  pice,  bice,  deer. 
Yuki,  k'ol,  mortar;  Pomo,  s,  sw,  kolo. 
Yuki,  p'otil,  ash;  Pomo,  ne,  pootil. 

Possible  Eadical  Resemblances  Between  Yulcian  and  Penutian 

Wappo,  i-naa,  mother;  W,  sw,  nen-tcu;  Md,  ne;  Mw,  CO,  L,  unu;  C,  ana. 
There  is  also  a  Hokan  stem  for  mother  in  -n-.*2 

Yuki,  nan,  head;  W,  se,  ana;  Md,  n,  ono;  Mw,  c,  n,  hana.  Hokan  lax,  naxa, 
innux  (Shastan)  and  cina,  cna,  tina  (Pomo)  is  less  similar. 

Yuki,  Wappo,  t 'ol,  hair;  W,  sw,  dul  (head)  ;  Md,  s,  tcul  (head)  ;  Mw,  p,  tolo 
(head);  Y,  k,  dool,  t,  tot  (head). 

Yuki,  k'it,  Wappo,  ts'iti,  bone;  Y,  tc'i;  Mw,  kutcutcu;  C,  tai,  tati,  tcatc,  etc. 

Yuki,  cul,  body;  W,  s,  tun,  tul;  Md,  ne,  lulu;  Mw,  l,  hina. 

Yuki,  pil,  snow;  W,  yol,  yolo;  Mw,  kela;  C,  f,  puut. 

Yuki,  t'ok,  Wappo,  tcote,  flea;  W,  se,  tunkus;  Md,  tbkosi. 

Yuki,  tc 'al,  Wappo,  k'aiel,  white;  W,  kaya,  Luyuke,  tc 'am,  sam,  tcaloki; 
Md,  nw,  edali;  Y,  djolol,  dololi,  etc.;  C,  b,  tcalka.     But  cf.  Pomo,  lake. 

Possible  Eadical  Resemblances  Between  Yulcian  and  Holan 

Yuki,  cam,  Wappo,  tsema,  ear;  Pomo,  cima;  Chimariko,  -isam;  Shasta,  isak; 
Atsugewi,  asmak. 

Yuki,  anc,  blood;  Shasta,  axta;  Achomawi,  axdi;  Atsugewi,  icuri;  Karok, 
ax;  Chumash,  axulis;  Diegueiio,  axwat. 

Yuki,  mit,  slcy ;  Chimariko,  tcemu;  Achomawi,  tsamiki;  Esselen,  imita; 
Mohave,  ammaya. 

Wappo,  oma,  earth,  is  probably  a  form  of  Yuki  on,  and  unconnected  with 
Pomo  ma,  ama,  Chimariko  ama,  Esselen  ma-,  Mohave  amata. 

Yuki,  uk',  water;  Hokan,  aha,  asa,  aka,  as,  ha,  etc. 

Yuki,  sa',  eagle;  Pomo,  n,  c,  e,  cai;  Chumash,  slo,  tslo;  Mohave,  aspa; 
Diegueno,  ixpa.     But,  Md,  nw,  siti;  Mw,  l,  suiyu;  C,  M,  sirx. 

Yuki,  sop,  turtle ;  Achomawi,  hapits;  Chumash,  caq;  Mohave,  kapeta. 

Yuki,  panw-i,  Wappo,  pawa,  one;  Yana,  bai-;  Esselen,  pek;  Chumash,  paka. 

Yulcian  Similarities  to  Both  Penutian  and  Holan 

Yuki,  atat,  Wappo,  a'tet,  person;  Pomo,  tea,  tcatc,  atatai,  atca;  Y,  t,  taati; 
Mw,  co,  taiyi-c,  l,  tai,  P,  eawe  (man)  ;  C,  tare-s,  tcare-s  (man). 

Yuki,  mus-p,  Wappo,  mete,  woman;  Pomo,  n,  c,  mata,  sw,  imata;  Yana, 
mari'mi;  Y,  muk'ela,  muk'a-c;  C,  B,  mukur-ma. 

Yuki,  hul,  eye,  might  possibly  affiliate  with  Pomo,  ui;  Shasta,  oi;  Chimariko, 
-usot;  Karok,  yup;  Diegueno,  iyu;  or  with  Mw,  huntu,  sut;  Md,  hin,  hini;  C, 
xin;  but  neither  resemblance  seems  valid. 
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Yuki,  sa*k,  Wappo,  sa,  tooth,  is  of  the  same  variety:  Chimariko,  -utsu; 
Shasta,  etsau;  Yana,  kitc'au-;  Chumash,  sa;  W,  si,  ci;  Md,  tsiki,  tsawa;  Y, 
fceyi,  toli.  etc. 

No  conviction  of  original  unity,  in  fact  scarcely  a  suspicion  to 
such  an  effect,  can  be  derived  from  these  data.  The  most  numerous 
group  is  one  of  obvious  loan  words.  The  similarities  that  cannot  be 
laid  positively  to  borrowing  are  sometimes  far  from  close;  are  rather 
few ;  and  are  equally  divided  between  Penutian  and  Hokan.  Scarcely 
one  is  compelling;  and  the  only  possible  inference  is  that  they  are 
all  fortuitous. 

The  structure  of  Yukian  is,  formally  considered,  rather  surprisingly 
similar  to  that  of  the  Penutian  languages,  as  was  long  since  pointed 
out  by  one  of  the  writers. S3  The  only  morphological  trait  of  impor- 
tance that  would  positively  argue  against  the  inclusion  of  Yukian  in 
the  Penutian  family,  if  lexical  agreements  so  demanded,  is  its  free 
addiction  to  composition  of  independent  stem  words.  Relationship 
must  however  be  based  on  content  as  well  as  form ;  and  serious  resem- 
blances of  vocabulary  being  wholly  lacking,  Yukian  must  continue 
to  be  regarded  as  unconnected  with  both  Penutian  and  Hokan.  It  is 
the  only  one  of  the  many  local  Calif  ornian  languages  that  still  remains, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  an  independent  family. 


S3  A.    L.   Kroeber,   ' '  The   Yokuts   and   Yuki   Languages. ' '     Boas   Memorial 
Volume,  pp.  64-79,  1906. 

Transmitted  March  13,  1918. 
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Map  1.     Types  of  Native  Calendars. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  methods  of  time-reckoning  which  are  used  by  the  Indians 
north  of  Mexico  are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and  for  the  absence 
of  uniformity,  the  influence  of  local  and  economic  conditions  being 
very  prominent.  In  no  case  are  these  methods  worthy  of  the  name 
calendar  system  in  its  usually  accepted  sense — that  is,  a  series  of  years, 
named  or  numbered  from  a  definite  fixed  point,  each  subdivided  into 
several  smaller  units,  and  adjusted  more  or  less  accurately  to  the  solar 
year.  In  this  paper,  any  native  attempt,  however  crude,  to  designate 
in  a  definite  succession  the  different  periods  of  time  will  be  considered 
a  calendar  or  a  calendrical  system.  This  would  of  course  include 
almost  any  method  of  noting  time  divisions;  but  even  the  simplest  of 
such  devices  seems  to  contain  the  elements  of  time-reckoning,  which 
under  the  stress  of  necessity,  or  the  elaborating  influences  of  social 
or  religious  organization,  would  develop  into  a  more  complex  and 
accurate  system. 

Evidences  of  such  higher  development  are  found  in  portions  of 
North  America — notably  among  the  tribes  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
and  of  the  Southwest  area,  where  fairly  complex  systems  with  an 
astronomical  basis  are  in  use,  which  contrast  with  the  very  simple 
non-intercalated  and  unregulated  attempts  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Plains,  and  of  Northeast  and  Southeast  Woodlands. 

Confusion  in  native  reckoning  often  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
names  for  the  lunar  periods  are  taken  from  natural  seasonal  phe- 
nomena, which  of  course  vary  in  time  of  occurrence  from  year  to  year. 
Further  difficulties  arise  because  a  characteristic  which  gives  name 
to  a  "moon"  may  be  prominent  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  than 
is  occupied  by  the  lunation. 

Another  interesting  fact  of  note  about  these  calendars  is  that  they 
were  not  used  to  record  the  passage  of  time;  that  is,  the  "calendar" 
was  not  designed  for  recording  the  number  of  years  or  months  or 
days  since  a  given  event  took  place,  or  between  two  given  events. 
The  Indians  were  able  to  keep  a  fairly  close  count  of  the  passage  of 
time  within  the  current  year,  but  beyond  this  all  chronology  was 
indefinite.  Since  their  occupations,  food,  and  manner  of  life  in  gen- 
eral varied  according  to  the  changes  of  nature,  it  is  not  strange  that 
they  carefully  observed  the  atmospheric  and  celestial  phenomena,  or 
had  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  instincts  and  habits  of 
animals,  birds,  and  fishes. 
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The  so-called  historical  ' '  calendars ' '  —  annals,  winter-counts, 
notched  sticks,  and  the  like — will  be  given  no  consideration  in  this 
paper,  since  they  are  concerned  with  the  recording  of  events  in  a 
vague  historical  sense  rather  than  with  time-reckoning.  Moreover 
they  were  the  work  of  a  few  individuals  and  were  not  understood  by 
the  people  at  large. 

BASIS  OF  TIME  RECKONING 

ASTRONOMICAL 

Although  many  tribes  possessed  some  astronomical  knowledge, 
comparatively  few  used  it  as  a  basis  for  reckoning  periods  longer 
than  a  moon.  Everywhere  the  changing  positions  of  the  sun  indicated 
the  divisions  of  the  day,  while  the  movement  of  the  prominent  con- 
stellations, the  Pleiades,  Orion's  belt,  and  Ursa  Major,  and  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  stars,  marked  the  night  divisions.  The  Eskimo  judge 
the  passage  of  the  dark  season  by  the  positions  of  the  constellations ; 
the  Point  Barrow  seal-netters,  for  instance,  know  that  when  A  returns 
has  passed  over  to  the  east,  dawn  is  at  hand  and  seal  netting  nearly 
over.1  Elsewhere  the  constellations  indicated  only  the  subdivisions 
of  the  night  or  the  approach  of  dawn,  which  may  be  of  ceremonial 
importance. 

There  are  some  indications  in  tin1  literature  that  a  few  of  the 
Indian  tribes  recognized  the  equinoxes,  but  in  no  case  did  the  equi- 
noxes directly  enter  into  the  time-reckoning.2 

Doubtless  all  the  Indians  knew  that  the  sun  is  higher  in  the 
heavens  in  the  summer  than  during  the  winter,  and  connected  this 
fact  with  the  seasonal  differences  of  heat  and  cold.  Many  of  the 
North  Pacific  Coast  and  Southwest  Indians  and  the  Eskimo  used 
the  winter  solstice  as  a  starting  point  for  their  named  series  of  luna- 
tions ;  a  few  of  the  Plateau  and  Mackenzie  tribes  seem  to  recognize 
periods  when  the  sun  is  "dead"  and  when  it  is  ''returning."     They 

i  Murdoch,  41. 

2  In  the  month  names  of  the  Nootka,  ' '  Ay-yak-kamilh  "  (March  or  April) 
and  ' ' Cheeyahk-kamilh ' '  (October  or  November)  each  contains  the  element 
"yak"  or  "yank,"  which  according  to  Sproat  (p.  123)  means  "long"  when 
used  in  other  combinations  or  alone.  This  might  refer  to  the  relative  lengths 
of  days  and  nights.  But  "yak"  evidently  does  not  mean  long  here.  Both 
Sproat  and  Sapir  (ms.)  translate  "Ay-yak-kamilh"  as  "when  the  herrings 
spawn."  Sproat  has  no  translation  for  "Cheeyahk-kamilh";  Sapir  gives 
"cutting  up  moon"  (fish  cut  up  for  smoking).  '  In  speaking  of  the  Tewa, 
Bandelier  (p.  311)  says  the  altars  used  in  the  kivas  were  green  for  the  summer 
months,  and  yellow  after  the  autumnal  equinox.  But  Harrington,  J.  P.  (p.  62) 
finds  no  evidence  of  an  observation  of  the  equinoxes. 
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may  have  used  this  knowledge  as  a  means  of  regulating  their  year. 
Although  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  such  use,  still  since  these  tribes 
are  geographically  close  to  the  North  Pacific  area  where  astronomical 
knowledge  enters  definitely  into  the  calendar,  they  may  have  been 
influenced  by  this  more  exact  method.  Among  many  tribes  there  are 
months  named  from  the  lengths  of  the  days3  but  the  nomenclature  in 
no  way  affects  the  calendric  system.  The  Plateau  tribes  have  a  period 
of  variable  length  which  kept  their  calendar  regulated,  thus  showing 
they  recognized  the  necessity  of  intercalation.  The  Indians  of  the 
Southwest  reckoned  from  the  extreme  points  of  the  sun's  path,  and 
their  influence  extended  over  into  southern  California  in  this  as  in  so 
many  other  respects. 

Even  where  the  solstice  was  recognized  as  a  primary  point,  its 
determination  was  more  or  less  uncertain,  for  the  Indian  had  no  ac- 
curate mechanical  device  to  aid  him.  In  Greenland  and  the  Ungava 
District  the  shadows  cast  by  the  rocks  indicate  to  the  Eskimo  the  time 
when  the  sun  has  reached  its  lowest  point.4  Direct  observation  was 
practiced  by  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  tribes.  The  Kwakiutl 
observe  the  winter  solstice  in  the  morning,  when  they  notice  the  ex- 
treme point  on  the  horizon  reached  by  the  sun.5  The  Nootka  call 
observing  the  solstices  ho-'palnkcn  "to  look  after  the  sun."  The  ob- 
server places  a  stick  in  front  of  himself,  while  another  man  places 
a  second  stick  in  line  with  the  first  and  the  point  of  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  The  observation  continues  for  several  days.  The  period 
when  the  sun  remains  quiet  (literally:  "sits  down")  for  four  or  five 
days  before  beginning  its  return  journey,  is  called  the  solstice.  The 
observation  of  the  solstice  is  of  great  economic  importance.  If  one 
wishes  to  be  successful  in  the  hunting  season,  he  must  perform  cer- 
tain magical  rites  when  the  days  are  getting  longer  and  the  moon  is 
waxing.0    The  Hopi  have  "priests  skilled  in  the  lore  of  the  sun,"  who 


3  As  among  the  Onondaga   (Beauchamp,  160) : 
Ses-ka-hah:    sun  goes  for  long  days   (June). 
Ses-ka-go-nah:    sun  goes  for  longer  days  (July). 
Tis-ah:    little  long  day   (December). 
Tis-go-nah:    longer  day  (January). 
These  periods  do  not  mark  the  beginning  of  the  year,  or  the  grouping  of  the 
months  into  seasons,  and  seem  to  be  mere  lunations. 
4Cranz,  211;  Turner,  202. 
">Boas  (letter). 

GSapir  (ms.),  During  the  four  days  in  which  the  sun  is  still,  it  is  care- 
fully watched.  If  it  goes  beyond  the  regular  limit,  the  sun  is  thought  to  be 
after  fish  in  the  water.  This  is  a  sign  of  an  abundant  supply  of  fish;  but  if 
it  eomes  to  the  regular  limit,  begins  to  go  back  and  then  returns,  it  is  a  sign 
of  approaching  famine. 
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determine  the  time  of  the  year  for  their  various  ceremonials  by  observ- 
ing the  exact  place  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  Of  the  thir- 
teen points  on  the  horizon,  two  are  called  ' '  sun  houses, ' '  one  marking 
the  place  of  sunrise  at  the  winter  solstice,  the  other  at  the  time  of 
the  summer  solstice.7  The  Tewa  also  note  the  point  at  which  the 
sun  rises  but  have  not  such  an  elaborate  system  as  the  Hopi.  Their 
method  is  to  sight  along  race-courses  or  hills,  or  to  note  the  place 
of  sunrise  on  the  outline  of  the  eastern  mountains.  From  the  Santa 
Clara  village  the  sun  appears  to  rise  at  different  places  in  a  large 
gap  in  the  Santa  Fe  range,  known  as  Wijo ;  the  solstices  are  determined 
from  the  apparent  points  of  rising,  but  the  precise  method  used  is  un- 
known.8    The  Zuni  also  carefully  observed  the  solstices. 

SEASONAL 

The  recurrence  of  the  moon's  phases — a  phenomenon  which  all 
uncivilized  tribes  observe — divides  the  year  into  "months,"  to  each 
of  which  the  term  "moon"  is  applied.  Seasonal  events,  however, 
usually  give  name  to  the  "moons." 

Among  some  of  the  Eskimo,  seasonal  occurrences  form  the  only 
basis  of  reckoning  for  the  summer.  The  Ungava  Eskimo  seem  to  have 
disregarded  lunations  altogether.9  Their  periods  are  named  from 
terrestrial  events,  such  as  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  ripening  of 
salmon  berries,  and  the  time  of  reindeer  crossing  the  river;  there  are 
also  references  to  the  sun,  its  return  and  position  in  the  sky.  Several 
periods  may  overlap,  but  there  is  a  specific  name  for  each.  Since 
more  events  happen  in  summer,  there  are  more  summer  divisions.  The 
Point  Barrow  Eskimo,  according  to  one  account,10  have  only  nine 
moons,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  "there  was  no  moon,  only  the 
sun."  The  Greenland  Eskimo  also  have  difficulty  with  their  summer 
months;  they  depend  on  the  growth  of  the  eider  duck,  the  size  and 
appearance  of  the  seals,  and  the  like,  for  the  regulation  of  their 
calendar  when  the  moon  is  invisible.11 

A  seasonal  event  furnished  the  starting  point  of  the  year  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Mackenzie,  Plains,  Plateau,  Northeast  and  South- 
east Woodlands  areas,  and  sometimes  elsewhere.     The  selection  of  this 


"Fewkes,  1897,  258-259. 

s  Harrington,  J.  P..  47. 

o  Turner,    202. 

io  Murdoch,   42.      Simpson   secured   names   for   all   twelve   months:     Simpson, 
260-261. 

ii  Cranz,  211. 
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initial  event  varies  greatly:  agriculturists  seem  to  prefer  the  spring — 
determined  by  the  drying  of  the  earth  or  the  time  for  planting — or 
the  harvest  time  of  their  chief  crop ;  hunting  peoples  often  choose  the 
rutting  season  of  some  wild  animal,  but  some  prefer  the  beginning  of 
winter,  and  others  spring — marked  by  the  sprouting  of  the  grass;  sea- 
going tribes  sometimes  take  spring,  but  more  often  the  beginning  of 
winter.  Only  among  several  maritime  and  agricultural  tribes  of  the 
Northwest  and  Southwest  is  the  year  determined  solstitially  rather 
than  seasonally. 


UNITS  OF  TIME  RECKONING 
THE  DAY  AND  ITS  SUBDIVISIONS 

The  day,  as  a  unit  of  time  reckoning,  was  of  little  importance. 
Like  most  primitive  peoples  the  Indians  more  often  count  by  nights 
than  by  days ;  there  are  no  names  to  distinguish  one  day  from  another, 
except  as  the  direct  result  of  European  influences.12  The  Navaho,  for 
instance,  have  taken  over  the  Spanish  "Domingo,"  and  mention  the 
other  days  as  so  many  days  before  or  after  "Domingo."13  The  Kiowa 
have  also  learned  to  recognize  Sunday  and  count  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  days  after  it;  Saturday  is  known  as  "Little  Sun- 
day."14 The  Tewa  having  adopted  the  entire  week-series  from  the 
Spanish,  do  no  counting  from  Sunday.  The  Spanish  term  for  week, 
"semana,"  is  seldom  used  by  them;  Sunday  frequently  means  week, 
and  Ja-i  "time  between  [Sundays]  "  is  also  used.15  The  Dogribs  have 
obtained  slips  of  paper  on  which  the  missionaries  check  each  day  of 
the  week,  marking  Sunday  with  a  cross.10  With  the  help  of  this 
device  they  know  when  to  attend  the  mission  services. 

Often  when  the  Indians  agreed  on  a  meeting  at  a  particular  time, 
they  arranged  bundles  of  sticks,  from  which  they  destroyed  one  for 


12  Among  the  Central  Eskimo:  "the  days  of  the  month  are  exactly 
designated  by  the  age  of  the  moon"  (Boas,  1888,  p.  648).  The  Seminole  also 
seem  to  have  made  some  attempt  of  this  sort:  "these  [days]  are,  in  part  at 
least,  numbered  by  reference  to  successive  positions  of  the  moon  at  sunset. 
Ta-la-has-ke  .  .  .  pointed  to  the  new  moon,  swept  his  hand  from  west  to  east 
to  the  place  the  moon  would  be  when  he  should  go"  (MacCauley,  525).  Ead- 
loff  (.307)  says  the  Kaigani  count  their  time  by  the  moon's  phases,  and  number 
the  days  by  the  "sleeps."  He  gives  fourteen  terms,  many  of  which  are  not 
translated;  the  terms  referring  to  the  first  and  third  quarters  are  considered 
doubtful  by  Radloff.      . 

13  Franciscan  Fathers,  58-59. 
"Mooney,  1898,  365. 

is  Harrington,  J.  P.,  67. 
i"  Russell,  1898,  165. 
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each  day  or  night  as  it  passed.  When  the  last  stick  was  gone  they 
knew  the  appointed  time  had  come.  This  method  seems  to  have  been 
common  in  the  Southeast  Woodlands  and  the  Southwest.  When  a 
Ute  or  a  Navaho  wishes  to  indicate  to  a  subsequent  traveler  how 
long  ago  he  passed  a  particular  place,  he  places  grass  and  flowers 
on  a  pile  of  stones;  the  degree  of  withering  roughly  indicates  the 
passage  of  time.17  The  Nascapee  are  said  to  use  a  rude  sun  dial.  They 
place  a  short  stick  upright  in  a  sandy  spot  and  draw  a  line  where  the 
shadow  falls,  thus  showing  the  position  of  the  sun,  and  therefore 
the  time,  at  which  the  first  party  was  there.18  Gaudet  speaks  of  send- 
ing a  Lake  of  the  Woods  Indian  in  winter  to  a  camp  about  fifty  miles 
away.  He  followed  the  next  day  and  noticed,  in  three  different  places, 
two  sticks  placed  in  the  snow  in  such  a  way  that  a  line  drawn  between 
them  would  indicate  the  position  of  the  sun,  and  thus  show  the  time 
of  day  at  which  the  Indian  had  reached  the  spot.10 

Very  often  the  same  native  term  designates  day-before-3Testerday 
and  day-after-tomorrow.  The  day  seems  to  begin  with  sunrise  or  day- 
light ;  night,  with  sunset  or  the  approach  of  darkness.  The  subdivisions 
of  the  day  are  indefinitely  marked,  varying  in  number  from  tribe  to 
tribe.  Several  examples  will  show  the  character  of  these  divisions. 
The  Stlatlumn  have  the  following:20 

plan  tcEa/c  p'cil:  just  as  it  comes  day   (day  break). 

plan  aitl  p'cil:  just  now  morning  (dawn). 

plan  teEtl  pu'lmuq:  just  see  things  (daylight). 

plan  aitl  Esket:  just  now  day  (broad  daylight). 

5'tska  snu'kuma:  outside  sun   (sunrise). 

plan  KaqE'qEtka:     early  morning. 

kaqa/tka:  mid-way  between  sunrise  and  noon. 

KEn  ri'pa:  noon  or  midday. 

etc. 

From  the  Navaho  we  have  :21 
hayilkha,  (nt'ae)  it  is  dawn. 

nane''nlkha  or  naneinlkha  (nt'ae)   or  nandza'gai  (nt'ae):  it  is  daylight, 
a'ltso  hos"id   (nt'ae):    it  is  full  daylight. 
qa'I'a:  sunrise. 

sha'hina,  or  qina 'sha 'hidon'al,  or  t'ado  sha/  hinada:  shortly  after  sunrise, 
da'hadl'a:  sun  is  well  up. 

nikhe'ldiii,    or   honidu'i:    it   is   getting  warm    (approximately   8-10   A.M.). 
etc. 


17  Thompson,  118. 

t^Idem:    from  Hind,  Explorations  in  Labrador. 

19  Thompson,  118. 

20  Hill-Tout,  1905,  155.     Although  numerous  terms  are  given,  Hill-Tout  does 
not  consider  his  list  exhaustive. 

2i  Franciscan  Fathers,  37.     A  complete  time  circle  for  the  twenty-four  hours 
is  given. 
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These  examples  may  be  taken  as  typical,  since  only  minor  differ- 
ences appear,  such  as  the  number  of  the  periods  considered.  Thus  the 
Netchillik  seem  to  divide  the  day  into  only  three  parts:  morning, 
evening,  and  night.22 

Several  particularly  interesting  names  of  diurnal  periods  are : 

ts'd  tat:  "blue  night"  (morning),  Tlingit. 

yik   hai't'aji:    "leaning  towards   dawn"    (probably   a   reference   to   the 

milky  way),  Navaho. 
tage:    "straight   up"    (reference  to  the  sun's  position,   meaning  noon), 

Tewa. 
heientage-ie:   "morning  straight  up  time"    (9  or  10  a.m.),  Tewa. 
t 'e'itageii:  "evening  straight  up  time"   (2  or  3  P.M.),  Tewa. 
skau'tlEnteut:   "creeping  up  the  mountain"   (a  reference  to  the  line  of 

a  shadow7  on  the  eastern  mountains),  StlatlumH. 
ketcli'pkwa:  "reached  the  top"  (i.e.,  the  line  of  shadow),  StlatlumH. 

It  is  important  from  the  Indian  standpoint,  because  of  certain 
ceremonials,  to  recognize  the  divisions  of  the  night.  This  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  Southwest  where  the  ceremonies  are  accom- 
panied with  complicated  rites,  for  the  singing  of  certain  songs  at 
the  proper  time  in  the  early  morning  is  very  necessary.  Traces  of 
this  idea  are  found  in  the  rites  of  most  Indians.  Among  the  Maidu 
the  period  just  before  dawn  is  determined  by  a  shaman,  from  the 
position  of  the  stars  of  the  Dipper.23 

A  strange  custom  prevails  among  the  Greenland  Eskimo,  where 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  mark  the  subdivisions  of  the  day,24 
with  no  reference  to  the  sun  and  light.  The  daily  change  of  the 
sun's  position  is  not  so  marked  here  as  in  the  lower  altitudes,  and  for 
many  months  the  moon  and  stars  are  invisible,  while  in  the  winter 
the  sun  never  rises  above  the  horizon. 


THE  "WEEK" 

Among  several  widely  separated  tribes  we  have  evidence  of  the 
division  of  the  "moon'7  into  periods  roughly  corresponding  to  our 
weeks.     These  periods  differ  in  length  and  method  of  determination. 

The  Zuiii  "week"  is  approximately  one-third  of  a  month,  and  is 
called  topmto  as'temlla,   or  "one  ten";25  what  the  basis  of  such  a 


22  Amundsen,  45-47. 

23  Dixon,  336. 

24  Turner,  202. 

25  Stevenson,   108. 
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period  is,  is  unknown,  nor  does  any  similar  period  occur  among  other 
tribes  in  North  America,  although  in  South  America  it  was  found 
among  the  Peruvians. 

The  Wyandots20  use  a  much  simpler  arrangement.  A  lunation 
has  four  parts,  each  with  a  name  descriptive  of  the  moon's  appear- 
ance, and  also  termed  sawa/trat,  "it  begins  again."  The  names  of 
the  separate  periods  are  as  follows: 

1.  sawate-di'cri'ce/:   it  fills  itself  up  full  again   (the  full  moon). 

2.  tusau"ura*  :  there  again  dark  (i.e.,  it  is  becoming  dark  again). 

3.  sawate/'dicra.'meH:  the  moon  comes  off  again  partly. 

4.  ya'  'dicrase' '  eye'  :   new  moon  again. 

They  apply  the  term  wa'  traha/kwa'  (it  is  turned  over,  as  though 
referring  to  a  kettle)  to  the  few  days  when  the  moon  is  invisible. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  division  of  the  month  is  that  the  subdivisions 
mark  the  changing  appearances  occurring  during  the  decrease  of  the 
moon ;  there  seem  to  be  no  subdivisions  during  the  waxing ;  nor  is 
there  a  name  for  the  entire  time  of  increase,  unless  sawate'df  cri' ce ' 
covers  this  period.  The  translation  might  imply  such  an  interpreta- 
tion ;  but  the  explanation — the  full  moon — would  apply  only  to  the 
few  days  preceding  and  following  the  exact  time  of  the  fullness. 

The  Malecites27  divided  the  moon  into  nine  parts.  But  these  periods 
were  not  definite  time-divisions;  they  seem  to  describe  the  successive 
changes  in  the  moon's  appearance  and  only  in  a  general  way  refer 
to  intervals  of  time.    The  actual  divisions  are  as  follows: 

1.  nangusa:    she  is  born  (the  new  moon). 

2.  nenaghil:  she  grows  (from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon). 

3.  kegan-de  meghil:  soon  full  (from  the  eleventh  to  the  twelfth  day). 

4.  wemeghil:  she  is  full. 

5.  pekinem:    after   being   full    (the   sixteenth,   seventeenth,   and   eighteenth 

days). 

6.  utsine:    she   commences   to    die    (the   twenty-second    and   twenty-third 
days). 

7.  pebassine:  she  is  half  dead. 

8.  metchina  or  sesemina:  she  is  entirely  dead  (when  nearly  disappearing). 

9.  nepa:  she  is  dead  (no  moon). 

Among  the  Plains  Cree,  "all  subdivisions  of  time  [less  than  a 
month]  are  denoted  by  the  different  phases  of  the  moon  as  'moon  of 


2G  Barbeau  (ms.). 

27  Mechling,  ms.,  quoting  Vetromile:    Abnaki  and  their  History,  81. 
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increase'  (first  quarter),  'half  moon'  (second  quarter),  'more  than 
half  round1  (third  quarter),  'full  or  round,'  'decreasing,'  and 
'dead\"M 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Radloff  's  data  concerning  the  Kaigani.29 
Of  the  fourteen  names  given  to  the  days  or  "sleeps"  of  the  moon, 
Radloff  thinks  that  four  may  refer  directly  to  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
and  that  the  remaining  names  refer  to  the  number  of  the  night: 

1.  ku'ng  et  a'nnlsu:  newer  moon. 

5.  ku'nge  i'nnujelg:  fifth  night,  or  first  quarter(f). 

9.  ku'nge  Keku  ne  algang:   full  moon. 

13.  ku'nge  innujelg:  the  third  quarter(?). 

There  is  no  other  direct  information  which  shows  a  subdivision 
of  the  month  into  "weeks";  although  the  waxing  and  the  waning  of 
the  moon  are  quite  generally  recognized,  since  ceremonies  are  usually 
held  during  the  time  of  increase.  The  various  vocabularies  and  dic- 
tionaries give  terms  for  the  different  phases  of  the  moon,  which  may 
have  been  regarded  as  definite  periods  of  time,  but  exact  evidence  on 
this  point  is  lacking. 

THE    MONTH 

The  terms  "month"  and  "moon"  are  used  in  this  paper  in  refer- 
ence to  any  short  period  of  time  which  roughly  corresponds  to  our 
month.  In  nearly  all  cases,  however,  the  basis  of  the  month  is  the 
lunation,  counted  either  from  the  new  or  the  full  moon.  Natural 
phenomena  gave  names  to  the  months;  but  the  division  of  the  year 
into  shorter  periods  is  marked  by  the  recurrence  of  some  phase  of  the 
moon,  rather  than  by  these  phenomena.  That  the  lunar  phases  do 
form  the  real  basis,  is  shown  in  several  ways. 

The  term  used  to  express  the  period. — In  every  case  that  there  is 
information,  the  expression  for  "month"  is  the  same  as  for  the 
moon,  and  it  often  corresponds  to  that  for  sun.  The  Nootka30  have 
a  suffix,  -q-mul,  to  denote  a  month.  It  means  round  object,  that  is, 
' '  moon "  ;  it  is  also  used  for  dollar  in  the  numeral  forms.  They  have 
in  addition  an  independent  word,  hopal,  which  is  the  same  term  as  for 
moon  and  sun.  The  month  is  started  from  the  new  moon — the  expres- 
sion being,  lunal  atei  tl,  "it  is  joined  or  patched  on."     The  Timucua 


28  Hayden,  186.3,  245. 
20  Radloff,  307. 
so  Sapir,  ms. 
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term  for  moon,  acuhiba,  literally  means  "the  one  who  tells" — or  the 
indicator  (of  time).31  There  is  no  case  in  which  the  month  term  is 
etymologically  unrelated  to  that  for  moon. 

The  duration  of  the  period. — The  length  of  the  month  evidently 
corresponds  as  closely  to  the  lunation  as  offhand  observation  will  per- 
mit, even  though  its  exact  length  in  days  is  often  unknown  to  the 
natives.  An  old  Quileute,  being  asked  definitely  about  this  point,  said 
there  were  thirty-two  days  to  a  moon.  When  he  was  shown  the  mistake 
involved  in  such  a  reckoning,  he  maintained  that  his  count  was  only 
approximate.32  Some  of  the  Blackfoot  are  said  to  count  twenty-six 
days,  some  thirty  days  to  a  moon  ;33  but  since  the  period  in  which  the 
moon  is  invisible  is  considered  the  beginning  of  the  next  month,  the 
duration  of  the  month  must  vary  considerably.  The  Plains  Cree 
seem  to  disregard  the  days  when  the  moon  is  invisible,  for  their 
month  begins  when  the  new  moon  is  first  noticed,  and  ends  when  the 
moon  is  no  longer  visible.34  The  "  Algonquins"  are  said  to  have  had 
twenty-eight  days  to  a  month,  and  thirteen  months  to  a  year.'"  This 
is  very  improbable.  Such  a  reckoning  would  involve  more  careful 
and  accurate  astronomical  observations  than  the  Indians  were  able  to 
undertake.  Moreover,  as  far  as  the  calendar  is  concerned,  one  cannot 
make  such  general  remarks  as,  "in  all  Algonquin  tribes."  There  is 
no  phase  of  the  calendric  systems  which  holds  for  any  group  of 
Indians.  Variations  occur  even  among  the  most  closely  related  groups. 
Most  investigators  state  that  the  Indians  were  unable  to  tell  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  a  month.  This  is  indeed  more  probable,  for  there  was 
no  occasion  for  such  exactness,  and  without  designations  for  the  days, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  keep  account  of  the  number  of 
days  necessary  to  complete  a  "moon."  No  sequence  of  prominent 
natural  events  would  give  even  a  rough  correspondence  to  the  luna- 
tions; the  seasons  of  the  various  fruits,  berries,  and  wild  game  may 
be  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  than  a  "moon";  and  may  vary  in 
length  and  time  of  occurrence  from  year  to  year. 

The  recognition  of  the  moon's  phases. — All  uncivilized  tribes  dis- 
tinguish the  different  phases  of  the  moon.  Among  the  North  American 
Indians,  the  new  moon  usually  marks  the  first  of  the  month,  although 


3i  Gatschet,  1880,  473. 

32  L.  J.  Frachtenberg  (letter). 

33  Wissler,  45. 

34  Hayden,  1863,  245. 

35  Schoolcraft,  1846,  85. 
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the  full  moon  is  sometimes  used.  The  waxing  and  the  waning  of  the 
moon  wore  also  noted.  The  Nootka  are  very  particular  in  noticing 
the  solstices  and  the  new  moon,  for  it  is  important  that  the  'o-smntc' 
ceremonies  take  place  in  the  waxing  of  the  moon  and  the  lengthening 
of  the  days,  otherwise  the  performance  of  these  ceremonies  causes 
bad  luck.88  This  idea  may  explain  the  importance  of  these  same 
periods  among  certain  other  tribes,  since  the  more  complex  and  highly 
developed  the  ceremonialism  is,  the  more  careful  the  determination  of 
the  solstices,  the  lunar  phases,  and  the  time-reckoning.  The  tribes 
among  whom  the  full  moon  marks  the  beginning  of  the  "moon"  are: 
the  Greenland  Eskimo,37  certain  tribes  of  Northwestern  Oregon  and 
Western  Washington,38  the  Quileutes,39  Juaneno,40  Kiowa,41  Co- 
manche,42 and  Kansa.43  The  Lenni  Lenape  used  either  the  new  or  the 
full  moon.44 

The  "week." — In  the  few  instances,  mentioned  above,  in  which 
the  month  is  subdivided  into  "weeks,"  the  phases  of  the  moon  deter- 
mine the  division. 

Yd  viability. — The  sequence  of  the  months  is  often  given  differently 
by  individuals  of  the  same  tribe.  Some  of  the  variations  may  be 
due  to  a  partial  loss  of  meaning  in  the  month  names — that  is,  a  ten- 
dency toward  conventionalization  of  the  name ;  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  counts  were  all  oral.  An  oral  series  readily  admits  of  variations 
between  tribes,  divisions  of  tribes,  or  even  families.  Dr.  Radin  men- 
tions that  two  month  names  used  by  the  Nebraska  Winnebago  differ 
from  those  found  among  the  Wisconsin  Winnebago,  thus  indicating 
a  change  in  month  designations  ensuing  from  a  change  of  locality 
since  about  I860.45 


3«  Sapir  (ms.).  The  "  'o-sinutc" '  ceremonies  consist  of  "prayer,  bathing, 
and  rubbing  down  with  hemlock  branches,  rubbing  one's  self  with  medicines, 
and  undergoing  various  imitative  actions  which  belong  to  the  domain  of 
sympathetic  magic. ' '  They  are  secret  rites,  usually  performed  at  night,  in 
certain  selected  spots.  Their  purpose  is  to  acquire  magical  power  for  a  par- 
ticular pursuit.  There  are  many  kinds  of  these  ceremonies,  each  of  which  has 
its  appropriate  month  or  portion  of  a  month. 

37  Cranz,  211. 

38  Gibbs,  1887,  213. 

38  L.  J.  Frachtenberg  (letter). 

40  Boscana,  302. 

4i  Mooney,  1898,  368. 

42  Schoolcraft,  1860,  236  (Burnet). 

43  Hunter,  304. 

44  Zeisberger,  1830,  108. 
*s  p.  Eadin  (letter). 
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To  quote  again  from  the  Nootka  accounts — for  we  have  exception- 
ally good  data  for  this  tribe — Dr.  Sapir  says:46  "Not  all  families  count 
alike.  One  family  is  sometimes  one  month  ahead,  or  one  month  behind 
another.  Sometimes  they  quarrel  about  what  month  it  is,  the  names 
being  well  known,  but  the  exact  order  in  which  the  months  occur  and 
the  exact  time  of  the  beginning  of  each  month  being  somewhat  open 
to  dispute.  Each  family  should  keep  track  of  the  months  for  itself 
so  as  to  know  when  to  'o-siimtc'.  Sometimes  one  hunter  tries  to  fool 
another  in  order  to  produce  bad  luck  for  him.  He  might  say:  'This 
month  is  so  and  so.'  The  other  thinks  it  is  time  to  'o-stmttc'  say  for 
hair  seal.  He  is  mistaken,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  bad  luck  to  'o-stmttc' 
for  hair  seal  at  that  particular  time,  he  fails  to  get  many  in  the 
hunting  season." 

A  comparison  of  the  different  accounts  given  for  the  same  tribe 
occasionally  shows  remarkable  differences  in  the  sequence  of  the  same 
month  names,  and  also  substitutions.  Both  the  Masset  and  Skidegate 
Haida  have  a  "between  month";  among  the  former  this  occurs  in 
October,  between  the  summer  and  winter  series  where  it  properly 
belongs,  as  its  name  indicates ;  the  Skidegate  give  it  as  April,  in  the 
summer  series.  "Wit  gias"  (russetback  thrush  month)  appears  in 
both  divisions.  In  the  Masset  list  it  comes  in  March,  while  in  the 
Skidegate  it  falls  in  May.  One  name  for  the  first  month  of  the  Masset 
series,  "q!a' gAn  gias"  (April)  is  almost  identical  with  the  second 
winter  month  of  the  Skidegate,  " Q W  GAna gias, ' '  (October).47  An- 
other list  obtained  at  Masset  differs  from  this  in  having  only  twelve 
moons — "Qonqo'ns"  (June)  being  omitted;  and  in  calling  the  month 
corresponding  to  our  May,  an-kong-as  (berry  month)  instead  of 
wa'al-gwalga-i  (meaning  that  the  weather  is  still  somewhat  cold) .  The 
place  of  the  "between  month"  in  this  list  also  appears  before 
' '  sean  gias ' '  instead  of  between  the  summer  and  winter  series.48 

Similar  results  appear  in  comparing  the  two  accounts  of  the  Tlin- 
git.  A  Sitka  informant  gave  a  list  of  thirteen  months,  beginning  the 
count  in  August ;  a  Wrangell  informant  gave  twelve  months,  begin- 
ning the  count  in  January.  "Four  names  correspond  exactly  in 
both  lists,  five  other  names  are  the  same  but  are  not  applied  to  the 


40  Sapir  (ras.). 

47  ' '  No  explanation  of  its  meaning  could  be  obtained  from  the  Masset  divi- 
sion; but  the  Skidegate  say  the  first  word  refers  to  a  part  of  the  halibut  near 
the  gills,  and  the  second  word  to  the  backbone." — Swanton,  1903,  331-335. 

48  Idem.  Swanton  compares  with  the  results  of  his  own  investigations  a 
list  obtained  by  Eev.  J.  H.  Kean,  a  missionary  at  Masset. 
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corresponding  periods,  and  the  names  are  sometimes  interpreted  differ- 
ently."*5' Dr,  Swanton  considers  the  Sitka  order  "probably  more 
ancient  than  the  other"  in  regard  to  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

A  study  of  the  calendars  of  the  four  Kwakiutl  tribes — Nimkish, 
Mamalelekala,  Nakwartok,  and  Koskimo — brings  out  the  same  uncer- 
tainty in  the  beginning  and  order  of  the  month  names.50 

Simpson  and  Murdoch  give  accounts  of  the  Point  Barrow  Eskimo 
which  agree  fairly  well ;  although  Murdoch  was  told  there  were  only 
nine  moons,  and  after  the  ninth  "there  was  no  moon,  only  the  sun," 
while  Simpson  gives  names  for  twelve.  Simpson  also  places  "depart- 
ing to  hunt  reindeer"  in  January,  before  "great  cold  and  new  sun" 
(February).  Murdoch  gives  the  same  names  with  the  order  reversed. 
Judging  from  the  time  of  their  actual  occupations,  Murdoch51  gives 
the  more  reasonable  sequence.  There  are  other  differences  in  these 
two  lists,  also. 

Numerous  other  examples  might  be  given.  Reference  might  be 
made  to  the  four  Tewa  villages  (San  Juan,  San  Ildefonso,  Santa  Clara 
and  Nambe)  or  to  the  several  accounts  of  the  Dakota,  Winnebago, 
Plains  Cree,  Eastern  Cree,  and  Northern  Saulteaux,  since  they  show 
that  this  tendency  toward  variation  and  confusion  is  confined  to  no 
particular  locality.  The  variations  found  in  the  simpler  types  of 
calendars  consist  chiefly  of  differences  in  the  selection  of  phenomena 
for  the  month  name.  In  the  complex  types,  differences  in  the  order 
of  the  month  series  appear,  but  substitution  of  other  phenomena  also 
occurs.  The  substitution  is  probably  due  to  the  general  simplicity  of 
all  the  systems ;  simple  calendars  have  made  no  advancement  beyond 
the  need  of  designating  separate  periods  of  time,  and  the  names  have 
formed  no  definite  succession,  so  that  any  prominent  natural  phenom- 
enon may  supply  the  necessary  name.  The  differences  in  the  order 
of  the  month  series  seem  to  result  from  a  conventionalizing  of  the 
names,  whereby  their  significance  is  lost. 

THE  SEASONS 

In   general  the   seasons  are   independent   units  which   sometimes 

<-nter  indirectly  into  the  time  reckoning,  where  there  is  a  grouping  of 

the  months  into  a  summer  and  a  winter  series.     The  Ute  calendar 

is  somewhat  analogous  to  this  grouping,  in  that  it  has  the  months  as 


*8  Swanton,  1908. 

so  Boas,  1909,  413. 

si  Simpson,  260;  Murdoch,  42. 
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definite  subdivisions  of  the  seasons,  the  moons  being  known  as  ''moon 
of  a  particular  season,"  "middle  or  big  moon  of  that  season,"  and 
"last  moon  of  that  season."52 

The  Indian's  season  is  determined  by  the  more  important  changes 
in  the  natural  phenomena,  the  gradual  approach  of  which  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  have  as  many  seasons — that  is  to  recognize  as  many 
events — as  he  wishes. 

The  number  of  seasons  recognized  varies  from  two  to  eight ;  where 
more  than  four  are  recognized  the  main  seasons  are  subdivided 
naturally.  The  periods  in  use  among  the  Hare  furnish  an  excellent 
example  :53 


Description 
of  the  period 
Winter 

with  sun 
without  sun 
Spring 

little  heat 

with  snow 
melting  of  snow* 
germination 
Summer 

middle   of 
summer 
Autumn 

first:  falling 

of  leaves,  or 
second:   falling 
of  snow 


Native  term 

%ay.  =  xare.  =  jya-kke' 
kokkpawe'.  =  dae'kkpawe' 

kollu-kkpage\  = 

kollu-kke'zje'n 
ualle'le\  =  l'ukkie* 
toon-  =  toon-  goden-wide^ 


inpe 


chine' 


ti-go'tlan.  = 

na-od'ede'kkpa 
t'u-yan-t'a-godit'e'n. 

ti-got"ene" 


Translation 

no  translation 
no  translation 

on  the  ice 

thaw 

no  translation 


fine  earth 

earth  becomes  cold 

in  little  lakes 

the  water  freezes 
earth  is  dead 


The  names  for  the  seasons  among  all  the  tribes  are  descriptive, 
depending  in  some  measure  on  the  type  of  culture  the  particular  tribe 
represents.  A  few  examples  taken  at  random  will  make  this  clear. 
Among  the  Kiowa  we  have  :5i 

1.  sai'gya,    or    sat  a:    winter. 

2.  so'n  pa'te:  grass  springing;  also:  a'se'gya — an  archaic  term  the  meaning 

of  which  is  lost. 

3.  pai'gya,  or  pai'ta:    summer  (connected  with  the  name  for  the  sun). 

4.  pao'ngya:  autumn   (the  name  seems  to  refer  to  the  thickening  of  the 

fur    on    the    buffalo);     also:      ai'den-gyagu'adal-o'mgyai:      when    the 
leaves  are  red. 


52  Sapir  (ms.). 

53  Petitot,  1876a.     The  seasons  are  found  in  the  ' '  Dictionnaire "  in  alpha- 
betical order,  under  the  French  names  for  the  seasons. 

54Mooney,  1898,  366. 
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The  Xootka  seasons  are  :55 

1.  t 'laq'Yi  H:  it  starts  growing  (early  spring). 

2.  t'lo.pVtoh":     hot   season    (early  spring  and  first  part  of  summer). 

:>.  aitchVitl:     it    comes   near   to   rutting   season    (approximately  August 
and  September). 

4.  ai'yidc  ha:    rutting  season  (early  fall). 

5.  ai  tcha'ato. 'is:    rotten  fish  float  back  down  the  river  (late  fall). 

(i.  t's   o'itc   ha:     wash   season    (when   everything  is  washed  by  rain  and 
snow). 

The  Occaneechi  :58 

1.  budding  or  blossoming. 

2.  ripening. 

3.  midsummer. 

4.  harvest  or  fall. 

5.  winter. 

As  with  us  the  seasons  are  rather  vague  and  indefinitely  marked. 
The  length  also  varies  from  year  to  year  with  the  occurrence  and  dura- 
tion of  the  natural  phenomena  which  mark  the  seasons.  How  close 
this  dependence  on  the  phenomena  is,  is  well  illustrated  by  LeClercq's 
account  of  the  Micmac  :57  ' '  They  say  that  the  spring  has  come  when 
the  leaves  begin  to  sprout,  when  the  wild  geese  appear.  .  .  .  They 
recognize  that  the  summer  has  come  when  the  salmon  run  up  the 
rivers,  and  the  wild  geese  shed  their  plumage.  They  recognize  that 
it  is  the  season  of  autumn  when  the  water-fowl  return  from  the  north 
to  the  south.  As  for  the  winter,  they  mark  its  approach  by  the  time 
when  the  cold  becomes  intense,  when  the  snows  are  abundant  on  the 
ground,  and  when  the  bears  retire  into  the  hollows  of  the  trees." 

The  calendars  of  the  Eastern  Cree  and  Northern  Saulteaux  are 
evidently  closely  related.  Interesting  variations  have  developed  in 
the  names  and  number  of  the  seasons  recognized.  The  Eastern  Cree 
divide  the  year  into  eight  seasons ;  the  Northern  Saulteaux  recognize 
but  six,  four  of  which  bear  the  same  names  as  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  Cree ;  the  others  have  names  similar  to  two  in  the  Cree 
list.58    The  actual  lists  follow: 


•"•■"•  Sapir  (ms.).  This  list  is  from  the  T'sica.'atha  tribe.  Another  informant, 
from  the  Ho-pa  tcas'atha  tribe,  gave  only  four  seasons  corresponding  to  our 
four,  and  omitting  the  third  and  fifth  of  the  above  list.  These  are  probably 
of  only  secondary  importance,  although  the  Tsica.'ath8  informant  insisted  on 
the  six  seasons. 

56  Mooney,  1894,  34.    The  native  terms  are  not  given. 

r>~  Le  Clercq,  137.     All  information  concerning  the  seasons  is  similar  to  this. 

58  For  the  Eastern  Cree  see  Skinner,  1911,  48;  for  the  Northern  Saulteaux, 
ibid.,  147. 
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Hern  Cree. 

Northern  Saulteaux. 

1.  sigun: 

"spring  before  open  water," 

2.  miluskamin: 

1, 

2. 

sigun 

' '  spring. ' ' 
min'okomin: 

"spring  after  open  water  and 
before  summer." 

' '  between  spring  and  summer. 

3.  nipin: 

"early  summer." 

3. 

nipin : 
"  summer. " 

4.  me'gwanipmi : 

"middle  of  summer." 

5.  tukwagun: 

' '  early  autumn. ' ' 

4. 

tukwa'gin: 
"autumn. " 

6.  migiskau: 

"late  autumn." 

7.  pichipipun: 

"early  winter,  just  before  frost. 

5. 

>  > 

pit'cipipoun: 
"Indian  Summer." 

8.  me'gwapipun: 
"late  winter." 

6. 

pipoun: 
"winter." 

The  Southwestern  tribes  recognize  but  two  seasons.59  Outside  this 
area,  comparatively  few  tribes  divide  the  months  into  two  groups. 
Close  to  regions  of  the  two-season  count  we  may  find  four,  five,  or  six 
seasons  recognized  by  tribes  of  very  similar  culture.  Where  the  two- 
season  count  appears,  it  may  mark  the  natural  periods  of  cold  and 
heat — as  among  the  Haida,  Maidu,  Navaho,  Bannock,  Blackfoot, 
Arikara,  Kiowa,  and  Choctaw ;  or  the  division  may  be  determined  by 
the  solstices,  as  seen  among  the  Bella  Coola,  Makaw,  Juaneno,  Hopi, 
Zuni,  and  Hano. 

The  Copper  Eskimo00  do  not  recognize  ' '  months ' '  but  merely  divide 
the  year  into  five  seasons  which  vary  in  length  from  year  to  year : 

1.  oqiuq:    (winter),  middle  of  November  till  the  end  of  February,  when 

the  sun  is  either  very  low  in  the  sky  at  noon,  or  does  not  rise  at  all. 

2.  opaiYaqsaq:     (early  spring),   from  the  beginning  of  March  until  the 

latter  part  of  April,  when  the  snow  first  begins  to  melt. 

3.  opai7aq:     (spring  proper),   from  the  first  melting  of   snow   until   the 
land  is  bare  of  snow. 

4.  auyaq:    (summer),  when  the  days  are  warm,  the  snow  is  off  the  ground, 

and  the  lakes  are  free  of  ice. 

5.  oqiuqsaq:    (autumn),  when  the  weather  becomes  cold  again,  the  lakes 

freeze  over,  and  the  land  begins  to  show  signs  of  winter. 


59  The  Jemez  distinguish  the  four  seasons;  the  Tewa  also  speak  of  a  spring 
and  an  autumn  but  they  are  not  considered  real  seasons  (Harrington,  J.  P.,  61). 
They  are  doubtless  obtained  through  contact  with  civilized  peoples.  Other 
instances  of  borrowing  are  found  among  the  Blackfoot  and  the  Crow  (Wissler, 
44;  Lowie,  242).  Among  the  Blackfoot  the  months  are  definitely  divided  into 
a  summer  and  a  winter  series. 

,5°  Jenness,  ms. 
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THE  YEAR 

The  year  may  be  regarded  as  the  interval  between  recurrent  events, 
since  no  attempt  is  made  to  compute  its  length  in  days,  and  since 
the  number  of  moons  is  somewhat  uncertain  in  the  native  mind. 
Either  solar  or  terrestrial  events  may  determine  the  inception  of  the 
year.  The  winter  solstice  forms  the  astronomical  basis,  but  the  ter- 
restrial events  vary  in  kind  and  time  of  occurrence,  although  spring- 
time and  the  beginning  of  winter  seem  to  be  preferred.  Climatic  con- 
ditions, the  rutting  season  of  various  animals,  and  the  harvest  time, 
furnish  good  starting  points.  This  variation  indicates  that  little 
stress  is  laid  upon  which  of  the  months  begins  the  year-count,  each 
tribe  or  even  family  deciding  which  event  shall  mark  the  first  month 
of  their  year.  For  the  distribution  of  the  various  periods  which  are 
regarded  as  the  first  of  the  year,  see  map  2. 

The  usual  designation  for  "year"  is  "winter."  The  Seminole 
use  the  term  "summer";01  the  Yokuts,  "world."  The  Nootka  have 
distinct  suffixes  for  "year"  and  "season";  that,  for  year  "-q*  'itch-a," 
is,  however,  a  derivative  of  that  for  season,  "  -  'itch-a  "  ;62  the  Wyandot 
use  the  term  "saya"ad€'egya',"  (again  it  overtakes).63 

The  Indian  is  usually  unable  to  keep  account  of  an  interval  of  more 
than  two  or  three  years ;  after  that  the  reckoning  becomes  vague,  and 
if  he  is  obliged  to  reckon  by  years  he  often  becomes  sadly  confused. 
The  Eskimo  of  Melville  Peninsula  often  repeat  the  term  "alranee" 
in  order  to  express  several  years,  or  use  the  word  "oonooktoot"  to 
mean  a  great  many.64  The  Point  Barrow  Eskimo  say  "ai-pa'-ni," 
which  may  mean  two  years  ago,  but  as  readily  denotes  twenty. 
' '  Al-ra'-ne ' '  is  used  for  very  indefinite  times.  The  future  is  referred 
to  by  the  term  "nana'ko  nana'kun"  (by  and  by)  ;  or,  some  reference 
may  be  made  to  an  expected  event,  such  as  the  going  of  the  ice.65 
Although  it  is  often  loosely  stated  that  the  Indian  could  tell  his  age 
by  the  expression  "so  many  winters  had  passed  over  his  head,"  or 
that  he  was  so  many  winters  old,  this  expression  is  no  doubt  developed 
through  contact  with  civilized  peoples.  The  expression  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Indian  calendric  systems  is  that  found  among  so  many 
tribes :  "I  was  so  large  when  a  certain  event  happened. ' '  This  event 
may  be  a  year  of  famine,  a  year  of  some  epidemic,  the  growth  of  a 


«  MacCauley,  524, 

*;^  Sapir  (ms.). 

,;:;  Barbeau  (ms.). 

r'4  Parry,  556. 

«  Simpson,  261;  Murdoch,  43. 


p/sj7?/Bur/o/i/  of  rue  psf/ops 
-  *  Winter  So/stice 


QPec  or  Jan  -NoAstronom. 


Map  2.    Beginning  of  the  Yeab. 
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particular  tree  or  grove,  or  some  remarkable  exploit.  The  Hupa  judge 
one's  age  by  the  condition  of  the  teeth.  Such  vague  statements  or 
references  as  these  are  probably  as  near  as  the  Indian,  of  himself, 
ever  came  to  considering  his  age. 


METHODS  OF  CORRECTION 

The  Indian  seems  vaguely  aware  of  the  discrepancy  between  his 
lunar  reckoning  and  the  solar  year.  Many  tribes  apparently  have  no 
method  of  correcting  their  year  count.  In  the  calendars  which  have 
only  twelve  months,  the  Indians  may  unconsciously  lengthen  a  month 
when  it  does  not  tally  with  the  event  for  which  it  is  named,  or  insert 
another  period.  That  the  discrepancy  was  felt  is  shown  by  the  fre- 
quent references  in  the  literature  to  discussions  and  quarrels  as  to 
which  month  it  is,  or  ought  to  be  at  a  given  time.  The  arguments 
apparently  continue  in  such  cases  until,  through  a  comparison  with 
the  natural  phenomena,  matters  are  set  right.  Among  the  Yurok,  the 
time  for  gathering  acorns,  "Nohsho, "  settles  all  disputes  arising  from 
the  fact  that  some  individuals  try  to  count  thirteen  moons,  while  others 
count  only  twelve.06  Similar  difficulties  and  methods  of  correction 
would  probably  be  found  in  practically  all  the  calendars  if  full 
information  were  available. 

There  is  no  definite  distribution  of  the  tribes  using  twelve  and 
thirteen  moon  calendars  respectively.  The  Pawnee  are  said  to  have 
twelve  and  thirteen  months  alternately — the  intercalary  moon  being 
inserted  at  the  end  of  summer.67  The  Central  Eskimo  have  quite 
an  exact  system,  though  simple  and  depending  on  easily  recognized 
phenomena.  When  the  new  moon  and  the  winter  solstice  coincide,  the 
month  "siringilang"  (without  sun)  is  omitted.  This  "month"  is  a 
period  of  indefinite  length  ;08  by  the  omission  of  it  their  count  is  kept 
fairly  exact,  since  they  have  thirteen  months  to  the  year. 

The  Ahtena69  and  Luiseiio,70  who  have  fifteen  and  sixteen  divisions 
of  the  year  respectively,  and  the  Eskimo  of  the  Ungava  District,71 
have  disregarded  the  lunations,  and  merely  observe  so  many  events. 


00  Kroeber  (ms.).  That  "Nohsho"  is  not  the  beginning  of  the  year,  even 
though  it  regulates  the  month  series,  is  shown  by  the  numeral  nomenclature, 
which  makes  this  the  eleventh  month. 

67  Dunbar,  744. 

«8  Boas,  1888,  644. 

so  Baer,  100. 

70  Du  Bois,  162. 

7i  Turner,  211. 
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When  the  year  begins  with  some  particular  natural  event,  say  the 
harvest  of  some  fruit,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  moons  fit  in,  unless 
only  the  approximate  time  of  the  harvest  is  taken — varying  a  little 
from  year  to  year  until  the  discrepancy  becomes  noticeable.  In  that 
ease  perhaps  another  month  is  added,  or  the  moon  count  may  be  sus- 
pended for  a  time.  The  Malecites72  usually  divide  their  year  into 
twelve  lunar  months;  but  when  the  moons  became  sufficiently  far  be- 
hind the  seasons,  they  inserted  a  moon  between  July  and  August  which 
they  called  "abonamwikizoos,"  or  "let  this  moon  go  by." 

The  majority  of  the  Northwest  and  Northern  Plateau  tribes  have  a 
definite  intercalary  period,  but  its  exact  relation  to  the  lunar  periods 
is  not  clear.  The  Bella  Coola  have  a  non-lunar  period,  of  approxi- 
mately six  weeks  at  each  solstice.  Five  months  are  counted  between 
these  periods;73  but  in  what  manner  the  regular  count  is  resumed, 
the  evidence  fails  to  show.  The  Kwakiutl  call  the  winter  solstice 
"ts  !a'tap  !a"  (split  both  ways).74  It  serves  as  a  period  of  adjustment 
and  since  their  solstices  are  carefully  observed,  no  really  serious  error 
can  occur.  The  Haida  have  a  "between  month"75  which  is  probably 
omitted  when  necessary.  Often  among  the  Northern  Plateau  peoples, 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  is  a  period  of  variable  length  called  the 
"remainder  of  the  year."  This  "balance"  usually  covers  a  period 
roughly  corresponding  to  our  July-October — the  year  count  begin- 
ning with  the  first  of  winter,  or  the  rutting  season  of  some  wild 
animal.76  In  addition  to  the  Plateau  tribes,  the  StsEe'lis77  con- 
sider the  autumn  as  a  period  of  variable  length.  The  name  applied 
to  this  interval  by  the  StsEe'lis,  "umtsEmuksEl, "  signifies  the  coming 
together  or  meeting  of  the  two  points  or  ends  of  the  year;  the  latter 
part  is  often  called  "tEm  ya'auk,"  or  the  time  of  the  dying  of  the 
salmon.  The  Northeastern  Maidu  may  also  recognize  a  "remainder 
of  the  year, ' '  but  it  is  doubtful.  Dixon78  says :  ' '  Only  nine  moons  or 
periods  were  known,  at  least  no  others  seem  to  be  known  at  present. ' ' 
He  fails  to  correlate  these  periods  with  our  months.  The  month 
names  of  these  Maidu  reflect  the  gradually  changing  natural  events, 


72  Mechling,  ms.,  from  Vetromile:  Abnaki  and  their  History  (81-83).  Vet- 
romile  gives  data  from  a  tribe  which  Mechling  believes  to  be  Malecites. 

73  Boas,  1898,  41. 
"4  Boas,  1909,  413. 

7"'  Swanton,  1903.  Its  place  in  the  calendar  is  indefinitely  fixed — in  one 
division  it  comes  as  a  separate  month  between  the  summer  and  winter  series; 
in  another,  as  a  regular  month,  the  second  of  the  summer  series;  in  a  second 
account  of  the  first  division  it  comes  as  the  fifth  of  the  summer  series. 

™Teit,  1906a,  223;  1900,  237;  1906&,  517. 

77  Hill-Tout,  1904&,  334. 

7*  Dixon,  317. 
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but  there  are  two  distinct  breaks  in  the  series.  The  first  break  occurs 
between  ''se'minim  po'ko"  (seed  moon),  the  first  month  of  the  year 
count,  and  "tern  tsa'mpautom  po'ko"  (little  tree  freeze  moon),  the 
second  month.  The  other  irregularity  occurs  between  "bo'ekmen 
po'ko"  (trail  breaking  open)  and  "kiilo'kbepinem  po'ko"  (a  reference 
to  the  extreme  heat,  for  the  explanation  is  that  old  women — kiilo  'kbe — 
are  said  to  die  of  the  heat  this  month).  Between  these  two  months 
there  are  only  two  other  periods,  one  referring  to  the  spring;  the 
name  of  the  other  is  untranslated.  It  seems  safest  to  regard  this 
Maidu  calendar  as  fragmentary. 

The  Aleuts79  have  named  one  month  tugid'igamak,  or  the  ''big 
month."  It  corresponds  to  our  January,  and  the  explanation  is  that 
it  is  longer  than  the  others.  It  seems  peculiar  that  it  should  be  the 
eleventh  of  their  year  count. 

In  the  Southwest,  at  least  among  the  Pueblos,  the  solstices,  deter- 
mined by  careful  observation,  divided  the  year  into  two  series  of  six 
months  each.  The  method  of  adjusting  six  lunations  to  a  half  year 
is  unknown.  The  few  days  which  are  unaccounted  for  were  prob- 
ably disregarded.  They  may  have  been  occupied  in  observations  of 
the  sun's  position,  and  in  waiting  for  it  to  rise  at  the  proper  point ;  for 
the  Zufii80 — and  probably  the  other  Pueblo  Indians — like  the  Nootka, 
believe  the  sun  to  rise  at  the  same  point  for  about  four  days,  the  last 
of  which  is  the  solstice. 

As  for  the  calendars  of  the  Indians  of  other  areas,  there  was  no 
definite  provision  for  intercalation.  The  only  indication  that  the  dis- 
crepancy was  felt,  is  the  occurrence  of  the  thirteen-month  year. 


TYPES  OF  CALENDARS 

If  we  use  the  nomenclature  of  the  months  and  the  basis  of  the  year 
as  determining  factors,  the  calendars  of  the  Indians  fall  into  three 
classes : 

1.  Descriptive. 

2.  Astronomical. 

3.  Numeral. 

Within  each  type  there  are  minor  variations,  and  even  some  over- 
lapping between  types  where  the  tribes  are  closely  connected,  geo- 


79  Wenjaminow,  in  Schiefner,  329.  The  "big  month"  is  common  among 
many  tribes,  but  there  is  no  specific  statement  that  its  name  elsewhere  refers 
to  the  length  of  the  period. 

so  Stevenson,  108. 
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graphically  or  culturally.  There  seems  to  be  no  definite  linking  of 
the  variations  with  each  other,  or  with  any  particular  feature  of 
the  three  types.  In  this  general  classification  a  number  of  tribes  are 
omit  ted  because  the  evidence  concerning  them  is  insufficient  to  war- 
rant a  definite  grouping;  but  in  no  case  does  the  information  available 
conflict  with  the  classification  made.  Map  1  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  three  types. 

DESCRIPTIVE  TYPE 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  simple  form  of  time-reckoning 
than  this.  The  calendar  consists  merely  of  descriptive  designations  for 
the  lunar  periods,  the  count  commencing  with  some  natural  event  of 
importance  to  the  Indian.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  astro- 
nomical knowledge  either  for  rectification  of  the  year  count  or  for 
the  annual  starting  point.  The  Mackenzie81  and  Northeastern82  and 
Southeastern  Woodland  areas,  know  this  type  only.  In  the  Southwest 
it  occurs  among  the  Pima  and  the  Navaho;  but  these  are  "border" 
tribes  which  differ  in  other  respects  from  the  intensive  Pueblo  form 
of  the  Southwestern  culture.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
two  tribes  have  a  simple  calendar  and  are  apparently  uninfluenced 
by  the  complex  methods  of  the  neighboring  Pueblos.  The  Pima 
begin  the  year  at  the  time  of  the  saguaro  harvest,  about  the  first  of 
June.83  The  beginning  of  winter  (about  October)  marks  the  first  of 
the  Navaho  year.84  The  Maidu  of  California,  who  also  have  this  type 
of  calendar,  commence  their  year  with  the  spring  when  the  flowers 
bloom,  or  the  tassels  appear  on  the  oaks.85  According  to  one  account,86 
even  the  Tlingit  of  the  Northwest  Coast  use  a  purely  descriptive 
nomenclature  for  their  months. 

In  simple  calendars  such  as  these,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
choice  of  terrestrial  events  for  names ;  they  refer  to  the  customs  of 
man,  the  habits  of  wild  animals  or  birds,  climatic  conditions,  or  the 
ripening  of  various  fruits  and  berries.  The  beginning  of  the  year 
varies  also. 

An  intermediate  stage  between  the  purely  descriptive  and  the 
astronomical  classes  of  calendars  is  to  be  recognized  in  those  which 


Hi  Except  the  Ahtena,  who  have  numeral  designations,  and  therefore  come 
under  the  third  class.  This  exception  is  not  strange,  for  the  Ahtena  are  geo- 
graphically close  to  the  Northwestern  tribes  where  numerals  are  common. 

82  Including  the  Plains  Cree. 
Russell,  1905,  45. 

'->  Franciscan  Fathers,  58. 

85  Kroeber,  ms. ;  Dixon,  217. 

86  Petitot,  1876&. 
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include  thirteen  or  more  periods  in  the  yearly  count.  The  larger 
number  of  moons  suggests  a  feeble  attempt  to  correlate  an  essentially 
lunar  calendar  with  the  solar  year.  Since  this  form  of  reckoning 
does  not  definitely  show  an  astronomical  basis,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
variation  of  the  purely  descriptive  type — unless  additional  features 
place  it  in  one  of  the  two  other  classes.  This  thirteen-moon  descriptive 
subtype  is  confined  to  no  particular  area,  but  occurs  sporadically.87 
Thirteen-moon  calendars  are  also  found  among  tribes  using  the  other 
types. 

ASTRONOMICAL   TYPE 

In  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  areas,  and  among  several  Eskimo 
groups,  the  descriptive  system  is  used  in  combination  with  the  recog- 
nition of  the  solstices. 

The  solstices  may  mark  the  division  of  the  months  into  a  summer 
and  a  winter  series,  as  among  the  Bella  Coola,88  Makah,89  Luiseno,90 
Diegueiio,91  Zuni,92  and  Hano;93  or  merely  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
as  among  the  Greenland,94  Ungava"3  and  Central  Eskimo,96  the 
Nootka,97  and  Tewa  and  Jemez  ;9S  or,  one  or  both  solstices  may  be  non- 
lunar  periods  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  year,  as  in  the  calen- 
dars of  the  Aleut,99  the  four  Kwakiutl  tribes100 — Nimkish,  Koskimo, 
Mamalelekala,  and  Nakwartok — and  the  Bella  Coola.101 

The  rising  of  the  constellations  apparently  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  year  among  the  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo1"2 — their  first  month  being 
named  "kabjaxgun,"  or  "the  Pleiades  begin  to  rise";  their  second, 
"tugaxgun"  or  "tagegun, "  "Orion  rises  " 


87  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  tribes  which  divide  their  year  into  thirteen 
or  more  periods,  apparently  without  an  astronomical  basis:  Ahtena,  Plains  Cree, 
Kansa,  Blackfoot,  Chippewa,  Natchez,  and  Choctaw. 

ss  Boas,   1898,  41. 

so  Swan,  91. 

so  Du  Bois,  165. 

9i  Idem. 

92  Stevenson,  108. 

93Fewkes,  1899,  260,  275. 

94  Cranz,  211. 

95  Turner,  202. 

96  Boas,  1888,  597;   Hall,  323. 

97  Sapir  (ma,).  Sproat,  123,  indicates  a  recognition  of  both  solstices,  but 
not  'as  marking  the  beginning  of  the  year 

98  Harrington,  J.  P.,  61. 

99  Wenjaminow,  in  Schiefner,  329. 
ioo  Boas,  1909,  412. 

ioi  Boas,  1898,  41. 
io2Dawydow,  in  Schiefner,  330. 
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Month  designations  referring  to  the  solstitial  ceremonials  often 
replace  the  descriptive  names.  This  ritualistic  nomenclature  has  its 
fullest  development  among  the  Hopi,103  who  name  each  of  their  moons 
from  the  chief  ceremony  of  each  period.  On  the  Northwest  Coast  one 
or  more  months  are  sometimes  named  from  ceremonials,  or  ceremonial 
implications ;  but  never  the  entire  series. 

It  is  by  no  means  strange  that  the  Eskimo  should  notice  the  winter 
solstice  and  celebrate  the  sun's  approach,  for  the  arrival  of  the  lumin- 
ary means  the  promise  of  a  radical  change  in  their  life,  affecting  every 
phase  of  their  activities.  The  tribes  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  on  the 
other  hand  s^  essentially  canoe  using  peoples.  Here  the  winter  sol- 
stice attracts  attention  because  of  the  storminess  of  the  period.  We 
have  evidence  that  its  observance  is  of  economic  importance  among  the 
Nootka,104  who  in  order  to  gain  the  greatest  success  in  their  hunting 
and  fishing,  plan  a  series  of  'o-somtc'  ceremonies  for  the  year,  as 
already  described.  The  general  similarity  in  complicated  ceremonial- 
ism, the  means  of  sustenance,  and  other  phases  of  culture  throughout 
the  North  Pacific  Coast,  indicate  that  in  this  entire  area  economic  con- 
ditions coupled  with  magico-religious  beliefs  are  fundamental  to  the 
importance  attached  to  the  solstices.  This  also  applies  to  the  South- 
west. Here  we  have  an  agricultural  people,  with  rituals  associated 
with  the  sun 's  return  and  departure  and  with  the  growth  of  the  crops. 


NUMERAL  TYPE 

This  type  of  calendar  comprises  those  counts  in  which  numeral 
designations  have  partly  or  wholly  replaced  the  descriptive  terms. 
It  occurs  only  among  the  Northwest  tribes  and  closely  connected  peo- 
ples105— the  northern  Plateau  and  northern  California  tribes,  and  the 
Eskimo  of  southern  Alaska.  The  Yurok  alone  use  the  numeral  desig- 
nations with  a  definite  astronomical  basis ;  the  months,  numbered  to  the 
tenth  (after  which  descriptive  terms  are  used),  begin  with  the  winter 
solstice. 


103  Fewkes,  1897,  254ff . ;   1900,  631ff . ;   1903,  20-23. 

i°4  Sapir  (ms.). 

105  Ginzel,  148,  gives  a  vague  reference  to  "der  danischen  Forschungs-expedi- 
tion  von  1886"  in  which  he  claims  that  the  Eskimo  of  East  Greenland  have 
only  numeral  designations  for  their  months.  Another  case  of  the  use  of  num- 
erals— although  not  in  connection  with  the  month  series — is  that  of  the  North- 
west Coast  Kaigani  who,  according  to  Eadloff  (307),  number  their  days. 
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Only  the  StsEelis100  combine  numeral  and  ritualistic  designations 
in  the  same  series.  The  Kaniagmiut107  and  Aleut108  have  merely  a 
trace  of  the  numerals;  the  former  name  one  month  "agwinyx,"  or 
the  sixth ;  the  latter  number  their  first  month,  ' '  kadu'gix, ' '  but  some- 
times apply  a  descriptive  name.  The  Ahtena109  recognize  fifteen  small 
periods  in  the  year,  with  only  numeral  appellations.  The  Tlingit, 
according  to  one  account,110  designate  their  tenth  and  eleventh  months 
by  the  numerals,  although  descriptive  terms  are  also  used.  The 
Chilkat,  a  division  of  the  Tlingit,  "are  said  to  count  all  their  months, 
instead  of  naming  them."111  The  Lillooet,  Shushwap,  and  Thompson 
Indians  (Lower  Thompson  and  Spence's  Bridge  bands),  number  the 
months  up  to  the  tenth  or  the  eleventh;112  sometimes  descriptive  terms 
are  used  with  these,  and  in  many  cases  actually  replace  them.  The 
Lower  Thompson  make  less  use  of  the  descriptive  names.  Among 
all  the  Thompson  tribes,  the  period  immediately  following  the  num- 
bered months  is  of  variable  length,  and  termed  the  "remainder  of 
the  year."  The  Klamath  calendar  counts  over  the  fingers  of  the 
hand113 — a  method  that  seems  to  be  a  modification  of  the  numeral  one. 
The  Eastern  Porno  and  Huchnom  introduce  a  few  finger-named  moons 
among  their  descriptive  ones.  Of  the  Blackfoot,  Wissler  says :  ' '  There 
is  little  consistency  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  moons  .  .  .  our  infor- 
mation implying  that  they  were  considered  more  by  numerals  than 
by  names."  He  follows  this  statement  with  a  list  of  descriptive  terms, 
divided  into  a  summer  and  a  winter  series.114 

SIMILARITIES  BETWEEN  THE   TYPES 

The  descriptive  element  appears  in  practically  all  North  American 
calendars.  Of  the  astronomical  type,  the  Haida  and  the  Tsimshian 
are  entirely  descriptive  except  for  the  occurrence  of  a  "between 
month."115  In  the  numeral  groups  the  descriptive  names  occur  either 
in  place  of  or  along  with  the  numbers.  Only  the  Ahtena  and  Klamath 
have  the  entire  series  of  months  numbered  or  "fingered."     The  Aleut 


100  Hill-Tout,  1904b,  334. 

107  Wenjaminow,  in  Schiefner,  330. 


los  Dawydow,  in  Schiefner,  329. 

loo  Baer,  100. 

no  Swanton,  1908,  426. 

in  Idem,  427. 

n2Teit,  1906a,  223;  1900,  237;  1906&,  517. 

us  Gatschet,  1890,  74-76. 

H4  Wissler,  44. 

115  Even  though  the  Tsimshian  and  one  group  of  the  Haida  have  only  twelve 
moons,  including  the  "between  month,"  they  have  been  classed  with  the 
astronomical  type. 
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and  Kaniagmiut  each  have  but  one  month  numbered ;  the  former  apply 
a  descriptive  name  to  the  same  month. 

The  occurrence  of  a  thirteen-moon  year  shows  some  attempt  to 
solve  the  real  problem  of  a  calendar;  and  is  but  a  little  less  refined 
than  the  scheme  of  a  "between  month."  As  already  stated,  this 
thirteen-moon  count  is  here  construed  as  a  variation  of  the  descrip- 
tive type,  since  the  method  of  intercalation  is  vague  and  apparently 
based  upon  no  astronomical  idea.  The  calendars  of  the  two  other 
classes  often  contain  thirteen  or  more  moons. 

Many  of  the  calendars  in  which  the  moons  are  numbered — either 
wholly  or  in  part — close  the  year  with  a  non-lunar  period  of  variable 
length,  which  has  no  relation  to  the  solstices.  In  the  solstitial  years 
of  the  Bella  Coola  and  Kwakiutl,  the  non-lunar  periods  occur  at  the 
solstices;  the  former  use  a  period  of  about  six  weeks  at  each  solstice. liG 
In  the  case  of  the  Kwakiutl  the  name  of  one  moon  sometimes  covers 
two  lunations;  the  adjustment  is  in  midwinter.117  The  "remainder 
of  the  year"  or  indefinite  period  of  adjustment  occurs  at  different 
seasons  among  the  several  tribes.  Among  the  Thompson,  Lillooet,  and 
Shushwap,118  the  interval  begins  some  time  in  September  and  con- 
tinues into  November.  The  eleventh  month  of  the  Aleut  calendar  is 
somewhat  longer  than  the  others;  it  comes  about  January,  and  is 
called  the  big  month,  "tugid'igamak."119 

The  distribution  of  the  tribes  using  the  numeral  type  of  calendar 
shows  a  remarkable  grouping  around  the  North  Pacific  astronomical 
center,  in  which  the  calendars  begin  with  the  winter  solstice,  but  the 
numeral  calendars  are  not  solstitial — except  among  the  Yurok.  The 
Tlingit  begin  the  year  in  August,120  with  the  tenth  and  eleventh  months 
(the  only  numbered  ones)  occurring  in  May  and  June.  The  Aleut 
have  the  first  month  numbered.  It  comes  in  March.121  The  sixth 
month  of  the  Kaniagmiut  falls  in  January.122  The  Chehalis123  num- 
ber the  months  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  inclusive,  a  period  corres- 
ponding to  our  February-July,  so  that  their  year  begins  about  Octo- 
ber.    The  Thompson,  Lillooet,  and  Shushwap124  commence  their  year- 


ns Boas,  1898,  41. 

in  Boas,  1909,  412. 

nsTeit,  1906a,  223;  1900,  237;  1906&,  517. 

no  Schiefner,  1856b,  329. 

120  Swanton,  1908,  425-427.     The  Wrangell  informant,  who  gave  no  numeral 
designations,  said  the  year  began  in  January. 

121  Schiefner,  18565,  329. 

122  Schiefner,  1856a,  330. 

123  Hill-Tout,  334. 

i24Teit,  1906a,  223;  1900,  237;  1906&,  517. 
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counts  in  November,  numbering  the  months  up  to  the  tenth  or  the 
eleventh.  Descriptive  names  are  applied  to  some.  Although  most  of 
the  Shushwap  entered  their  winter  houses  (the  event  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  year)  a  month  earlier  than  the  Thompson  Indians, 
they  began  the  year-count  with  the  same  month,  and  called  it  by  the 
same  name  referring  to  the  occupation  of  the  winter  houses. 


CENTERS  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

From  this  review  of  the  types  of  calendars  it  appears  that  there 
are  two  definite  areas  in  which  relatively  complex  systems  are  in 
use :  the  North  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Southwest ;  and  a  third  with  a 
calendar  which  is  quite  simple  but  nevertheless  worked  out  on  an 
astronomical  basis :  that  of  the  Eskimo.  Beyond  the  influence  of  these 
centers  the  simplest  methods  prevail — variegated  by  local  conditions 
and  colored  more  or  less  by  the  general  habits  of  each  people.  The 
elements  which  indicate  a  higher  development  of  the  calendric  systems 
are  as  follows : 

1.  A  recognition  of  the  solstices,  and  their  use  in  the  calendrical 
system. 

2.  A  definite  intercalary  period. 

3.  The  division  of  the  year-count  into  two  series,  a  summer  and 
a  winter  series  of  months. 

4.  The  naming  of  the  moons  by  numerals  and  after  ceremonies. 
Since  these  features  have  been  previously  discussed,  only  a  few 

general  remarks  are  necessary  here,  in  order  to  compare  the  several 
areas. 

Both  in  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  the  solstices  are  assigned  a 
definite  place  in  most  calendars,  and  all  the  Eastern  and  Central 
Eskimo — except  the  Copper  Eskimo125 — base  the  beginning  of  the 
year  on  the  solstitial  period. 

A  definite  intercalary  period  appears  only  among  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  and  Northern  Plateau  tribes.  It  may  take  the  form  of  a 
"between  month,"  a  period  named  for  one  or  both  solstices,  or  a 
variable  "remainder  of  the  year,"  each  of  which  has  been  discussed 
elsewhere.  Of  the  Eskimo,  the  Central  tribes  alone  have  a  definite 
period  of  intercalation  or  rather  the  opposite ;  but  even  this  depends 
upon  an  easily  recognized  phenomenon:  as  explained  above,  their 
month  "siringilang"  is  omitted  whenever  the  new  moon  and  the 
winter  solstice  coincide. 


125  Jenness   (ms.). 
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The  division  of  the  year  into  two  groups  of  months  is  common  to 
the  Northwest  and  Southwest,  but  since  it  occurs  in  several  other 
places,126  little  importance  can  be  attached  to  it,  beyond  the  fact  that 
in  combination  with  other  factors  it  may  help  build  up  a  more  ad- 
vanced system.  The  Southwestern  tribes  use  the  two  series  of  months 
with  the  solstices  as  pivots,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  repetition  of  the 
winter  month  names  for  the  summer  months.127  In  these  matters  the 
tribes  of  Southern  California  have  probably  been  influenced  by  those 
of  the  Southwest.  The  Dieguerio  repeat  the  month  designations;128 
the  Juaneno128  and  Luiseuo,130  however,  fail  to  do  so.  In  the  North- 
west the  repetition  of  the  month  designations  within  the  year  never 
occurs ;  the  summer  and  winter  groupings  occur  in  comparatively  few 
tribes,  among  some  of  which  they  correspond  with  the  natural  seasons. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  numeral  nomenclature  is  confined 
to  the  Northwestern  and  closely  related  tribes;  and  that  a  ceremonial 
nomenclature  is  common  to  both  the  Northwest  and  the  Southwest 
tribes — although  more  highly  developed  in  the  latter.  The  nature 
of  the  ceremonials  differs,  reflecting  the  type  of  culture.  In  the 
Southwest  the  ceremonies  are  symbolic  of  weather  conditions  favorable 
to  the  agricultural  pursuits,  and  of  the  planting,  growth,  and  harvest 
of  the  crops.  The  Northwest  tribes  have  magical  rites  suited  to  the 
pursuits  of  a  seagoing  people. 

In  summary,  the  regional  types  of  calendars  may  be  defined  thus: 

Northwest:  solstices  pivotal;  months  in  two  series;  intercalation  of 
non-lunar  period;  months  often  numbered,  occasionally  named  for 
ceremonies. 


120  Other  tribes  in  which  the  summer  and  winter  series  of  months  are  found: 
Maidu   (Kroeber,  ms.). 
Bannock   (Clark,  260). 
Blaekfoot    (Wissler,  44). 
Arikara   (Maxmillian,   1906,  393). 
Choctaw    (Byington,    146). 
Kiowa    (Mooney,    1895-96). 
In  all  these  cases  the  division  is  seasonal. 

127  Fewkes,  1897,  258.  Fewkes  gives  the  Hopi  reason  for  the  repetition  of 
the  month  names — an  interesting  hint  dropped  by  a  priest:  "When  we  of 
the  upper  world  are  celebrating  the  winter  Pa  moon,  the  people  of  the  under 
world  are  engaged  in  the  observance  of  the  Snake  or  Flute,  and  vice  versa." 
These  ceremonials  of  the  two  worlds  are  synchronous.  "That  is  the  reason 
we  make  the  Snake  or  Flute  pahos  during  the  winter  season,  although  the 
dance  is  not  celebrated  until  the  corresponding  month  of  the  following  summer." 
Compare  the  list  of  Kiowa  months  in  Mooney,  1898,  365-370. 
12%  Du  Bois,   162;    Gifford,   1918. 

129  Boscana,  303-304. 

130  Du  Bois,  162. 
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Southivest :  solstices  pivotal;  months  in  two  series,  sometimes  with 
duplicating  names ;  designations  seasonally  or  ritualistically  descrip- 
tive. 

Central  Eskimo",  year  begins  with  winter  solstice;  sometimes  cor- 
rection of  lunar  series  at  this  period ;  month  names  descriptive. 

Remainder  of  the  continent  north  of  Mexico:  no  use  made  of  sol- 
stices ;  no  intercalation  or  system  of  correction ;  month  names  descrip- 
tive of  seasonal  events,  very  rarely  numeral  or  of  ceremonial  signifi- 
cance ;  rarely  in  two  series. 


DIFFUSION 
There  are  certain  similarities  in  the  month  designations  used  by 
the  various  tribes,  due  to  similar  modes  of  life,  climatic  conditions, 
or  to  diffusion.  References  to  cold  and  heat,  spring  and  autumn, 
animal,  bird,  or  fish  life,  wind,  fruits  and  berries,  are  found  in  prac- 
tically all  calendars.  A  few  instances  will  show  the  peculiar  forms 
taken  among  different  tribes : 


Native  term 

Translation 

Tribe 

chup'-wik 

mush   ice   forms    (October-No- 

Eskimo of 

vember) 

Lower  Yukon 

voenan  1  Vn  tehitchsd 

month  dog  is  cold  (January) 

Loucheux 

ghar  u  wue  sa 

rabbit    eats    quickly     (Decem- 
ber)   (meaning  the  days  are 
getting  short) 

Tahltan 

tl  'in-tche'-te'w'e 

tail   of   the    dog   stretches   out 
to  the  fire  (January) 

Hare 

Hon'ga  umubthi  ike 

snow  drifts  into  the  tent  of  the 
Honga  (January) 

Omaha 

(Native  term  not  given) 

freezing  rivers  (November) 

Mandan 

kakakano 

pattering  showers  (February) 

Maidu 

(Native  term  not  given) 

rise  of  waters  (April-May) 

In  Southern  California 

tcokiaplk 

rainy  month   (July  or  August) 

Pima 

su'dlivwin 

time   for  working,   i.e.,   sewing 

Eskimo  of 

(October) 

Point   Barrow 

ku'-bvi-jukh-piig-u-wlk 

time  for  setting  seal  nets 
(October) 

Unalit 

nlts'i'ts'osi,  or 

light  or  slender  wind 

Navaho 

nlch'i'ts'o'si 

(November) 

ya'ishja'-shch'ili 

I  insert  the  small  grains  (June) 

Navaho 

ses-ka-hah 

sun  goes  for  long  days  (June) 

Onondaga 

voenan  nan  e'ne'itehi 

month  of  the  long  day  (July) 

Loucheux 

te'ey 

(day  continued) 

ka'ui  tso'n  po'ko 

ground  burning  moon   (July) 

Maidu 

(Native  term  not  given) 

moon  of  the  nose1^1  of  the  little 
serpent  (November) 

■e ' '  is  perhaps  explained  by  the 

Arikara 

131  This  use  of  "nos 

Thompson  Indian  calen- 

dar  (i tenth  moon,"  or, 

laxaks,  ' '  first  of  the  run, ' '  or  " 

nose"  of  ascending  fish. 

Teit,  1900,  237. 
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Iii  addition  to  such  general  designations  there  are  others  widely 
distributed  over  an  area  where  a  particular  phenomenon  occurs. 
References  to  berries  are  numerous  throughout  the  north-central  part 
of  the  continent ;  a  salmon  nomenclature,  in  Alaska,  the  North 
Pacific  Toast,  and  the  Northern  Plateau;  wild  rice  designations, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes  among  the  tribes  who  to  a  great 
extent  depend  upon  the  rice  for  food;  sore  eye  names,  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Mackenzie  region  down  through  the  Plains.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  comparatively  few  tribes  are  represented  in  the  sore- 
eye  nomenclature,  and  that  other  hunting  tribes,  living  in  localities 
which  have  severe  winters,  never  mention  sore  eyes.  References  to 
birds,  their  migrations,  eggs,  and  moulting,  are  found  chiefly  among 
the  northern  peoples,  although  goose  and  eagle  nomenclatures  are 
widely  scattered.  These  designations  are  absent  from  the  California 
area,  even  though  bird  life  must  have  been  of  great  importance  to  the 
Indians  of  this  region. 

An  excellent  example  of  diffusion  is  shown  by  the  numeral  designa- 
tions: Aleut,  Kaniagmiut,  Ahtena,  Tlingit,  Chilkat,  StsEe'lis,  Shush- 
wap,  Thompson,  Lillooet,  Modoc,  and  Yurok. 

Underground  houses  were  common  among  the  Northern  Calif  or- 
nians  and  tribes  inland  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  but  only  the  latter 
have  references  to  the  underground  house* in  their  month  designations. 
Even  here  they  occur  among  but  four  tribes:  the  Thompson,  Lillooet, 
Shushwap,  and  Chilcotin. 

The  rutting  seasons  of  the  various  wild  animals  give  names  to  the 
months  among  the  hunting  peoples  of  the  Plains,  Mackenzie,  and 
Plateau  regions.    The  Osage  calendar  has  very  few  other  names.132 

Often  occurrences  not  affecting  native  life  occasion  moon  names, 
as  is  shown  by  the  frog  nomenclature.  The  frogs,  whose  croaking 
in  the  springtime  is  of  course  noticeable  almost  everywhere,  are  men- 
tioned by  the  Delaware,  Malecite,  Eastern  Cree,  Montagnais,  Plains 
Cree,  Dakota,  and  Omaha. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  given,  but  these  will  show  that  local 
influences  play  an  important  part  even  in  the  centers  of  higher  develop- 
ment. 

Map  3  reviews  the  distribution  of  several  specific  elements  of 
month  designations. 


M  Maximilian,   1906,  300. 


Map  3.    Some  Month 
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CALENDAR  LISTS 
ASTRONOMICAL  TYPE 

The  following  tribes  use  the  astronomical  type  of  calendar :  Bella 
Coola,  Dieguefio,  Haida  (Masset  and  Skidegate),  Hano,  Hopi,  Jemez, 
Kwakiutl  (Koskimo,  Nakwartok,  Nimkish,  and  Mamalelekala),  Luiseno, 
Makah,  Netchilli,  Nootka,  Piskwaus,  Salish,  Sl'ciatl,  Tewa,  Tusayan, 
Yurok,  and  Zuiii.  For  the  Yurok  month  list  see  the  numeral  type  of 
calendar.  The  Luiseno  and  Diegueiio  lists  are  not  given,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  correlate  them  with  our  months. 

Netchilli  (Amundsen).  *1.  kapidra,  it  is  cold,  the  Eskimo  is  freezing.  2. 
hikkernaun,  the  sun  is  returning.  3.  ikiakparui,  the  sun  is  ascending.  4.  avonivi, 
the  seal  brings  forth  her  young.  5.  nechyialervi,  the  young  seals  are  taking 
to  the  sea.  6.  kavaruvi,  the  seals  are  shedding  their  coats.  7.  (first  part) 
noerui,  reindeer  bring  forth  their  young;  (second  part)  ichyavi  (1),  birds  are 
brooding.  8.  ichyavi  (.II),  the  young  birds  are  hatched.  9.  amerairui  (I),  the 
reindeer  is  migrating  southward.  10.  amerairui  (II).  11.  akaaiarvi,  the  Eskimo 
lay  down  food  depots.     12.  hikkcrn  illun,  the  sun  disappears. 

Haida,  Masset  (Swanton).  1.  tan  qona's,  black  bear  month.  2.  xit  gias, 
laughing  goose  month.  3.  wit  gias,  russet-backed  thrush  month.  *4.  'a'nsga-i 
la'  qohas,  month  berries  are  forming;  or,  q!a'gAn  gias,  halibut  month.  5.  wa'al 
gwalga-i,    means    weather    is    still    somewhat    cold.      6.    qoiiqo'ns,    great    month. 

7.  sean  gias,  killer  whale  month.  (Because  the  noise  caused  by  the  stripping 
of  the  bark   from   the   cedar  trees  is  like   the  blowing  of  the  killer  whales). 

8.  kli's'als,  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  animals  begin  to 
get  fat.  9.  qA'lga  qona's,  ice  month.  10.  q!e'daq!edas,  between  month.  11. 
dja  qona's,  digging  month.  12.  qo'ao  gia'iia',  standing  to  defecate.  13.  Igitu'n 
qona's,  goose  month. 

Haida,  Skidegate  (Swanton).  1.  sqalgon  gida's,  young  fish.  2.  sqaTgo'n  q!;V-ias, 
old  fish.     *3.  ta'xet  gias,  sockeye  month.     4.  oe'tGa   q!a'-idas,  between   month. 

5.  wit  gias,  russet-backed  thrush  month.  6.  can  Gala'n  qoans,  many  ripe  berries. 
7.  wal  Gal  qoans,  many  potlatches.  8.  halwa'l  qoans,  means  that  many  salmon 
were  then  dried.  9.  xo'lGao  qoans,  means  that  salmon  jerk  about  in  creeks  to 
let  eggs  out.  10.  q!;V  GAna  gias,  probably  many  halibut  were  then  taken. 
11.  k!is'als,  said  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  word  for  empty  entrails  (refers  to 
animal  intestines  in  which  salmon  eggs  and  grease  were  kept).  12.  qoh  gia'di 
Ga'das,  signifies  that  food  is  almost  gone. 

Tsimshian  (Boas).  1.  the  intervening  month.  2.  spring  salmon  month. 
3.  month  when  olachen  is  eaten.     4.  month  when  olachen  is  cooked.     5.    (?). 

6.  egg  month.  7.  salmon  month.  8.  humpbacked  salmon  month.  9.  (?). 
10  spinning  top  month.     *11.  falling  leaf  month.     12.  taboo  month. 

Kwakiutl,  Nimkish  (Boas).  1.  waeE'nx,  spawning  season.  2.  tsux-usEm,  first 
olachen  run.  *3.  q!waflE'nx,  raspberry  sprouting  season;  or,  emaewaeL!Enx, 
olachen  fishing  season.  4.  q!EmdzEk!unx,  raspberry  season.  5.  gwa'tlEnx, 
huckleberry   season.      6.     nEklu'nx,   sallalberry   season.      7.    wule'tslEnx,   season 

*  The  moons  are  throughout  given  in  the  order  which  they  occupy  in  our 
calendar  year.  That  is,  1  is  approximately  January  and  12  December.  The 
asterisk  denotes  the  moon  regarded  by  the  tribe  in  question  as  beginning  the 
series  or  opening  the  year. 
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ot  P       S.    xs'msxsmsde,    past,    [that   is    empty]    boxes?       9.    le'xEm,    wide    face. 

10.  emEgwa'bae§j  round  one  underneath,  that  is  the  moon  after  ''wide  face." 

11.  gwa'xsF.m,  dog  salmon  month.  12.  q!a'xeala,  cleaned,  that  is  of  leaves. 
i3.  tsta'tapla,  split  both  ways  (the  winter  solstice). 

Kwakiutl,  MamaleleJcdla  (Boas).  1.  ema'ewalits!Enx,  season  of  floods?  2. 
ema'emawae'LeEnxe€na,  near  to  olachen  fishing  season.  *3.  tE'mklinx,  tree 
sprouting  season.  4.  q!EindzEk!unx,  raspberry  season.  5.  gwa't!Enx,  huckle- 
berry season.  6.  nEklu'nx,  sallalberry  season.  7.  wule'tslEnx,  season  of? 
B.  xi/insxEmsde,  past,  [that  is  empty]  boxes?  9.  le'xEm,  wide  face.  10. 
emEgwa'baee,  round  one  underneath,  that  is  the  moon  after  wide  face.  11. 
wule'tslEnx,  season  of?  12.  q!ii'xeala,  cleaned,  that  is  of  leaves.  13.  ts!a'tap!a, 
split  both  ways  (the  winter  solstice). 

Kwakiutl,  Nakirartok  (Boas).  1.  waeE'nx,  spawning  season.  2.  eno'la, 
elder  brother.  3.  te'kwabace,  under,  that  is  under  elder  brother.  4.  e'dabaee, 
next  one  under,  that  is  next  one  under  elder  brother.  *5.  SEinx-usEm,  trying  oil 
moon.  6.  nE'mnala,  sockeye  month  [?].  7.  Aa'tsaeya,  between  good  and  bad 
weather  [?].  8.  go'€lEnx,  raspberry  season.  9.  ena'enolasna'qagila,  eldest 
brother.  10.  helatsla,  right  moon?  11.  xe'kwalll,  sweeping  houses,  that  is,  for 
winter  ceremonial.  12.  ma'g.aeya,  staying  in  dance  house  .  13.  ts!a'tap!a,  split 
both  ways  (the  winter  solstice). 

Kwakiutl,  Koskimo  (Boas).  1.  wa'laewa,  ?  2.  qlEgux.uLa',  nothing  on  it? 
3.  q!E'nu,  no  sap  in  trees.  4.  go'elEnx,  raspberry  season.  5.  gwa't.'Enx,  huckle- 
berry season.  6.  nEklu'nx,  sallalberry  season.  7.  mElalalasgEm  (ts!a'tap!a), 
southeast  wind  moon.  8.  nE'mnala,  sockeye  moon.  9.  cno'la,  elder  brother. 
10.  te'kwabaee,  under,-  that  is  under  elder  brother.  11.  dzEx.udzEwi'tsEm,  pile 
driving  moon.  12.  wa'emitsEm,  fish  in  river  moon.  13.  ts!a'tap!a,  split  both 
ways    (the  winter  solstice). 

Bella  Coola  (Boas).  1.  sxolE'mx.EnEm.  2.  alao'nstimot.  3.  siaq'u'm.  4. 
siqio'lx-.  5.  sino'moak-.  6.  seE'mt,  summer  solstice.  7.  si'Lxum.  8.  sexexe'mut. 
9.  sinuLla'lsEmtEnEm.  10  tsi  sitak-ans  tsEau  Anaulikuts 'ai'x..  11.  lEmulen. 
12    seEmt,  winter  solstice. 

Nootka  (Sproat).  1.  hy-yeskikamilh,  month  of  the  most  snow.  2.  kahs-sit-imilh. 
3.  ay-yak-kamilh,  when  the  herrings  spawn.  4.  outlohkamilh,  month  when 
the  geese  leave  for  the  lakes  to  breed.  5.  oh-oh-kamilh,  in  this  month  strange 
geese  from  a  distance  fly  high  on  their  way  to  inland  lakes.  6.  tahklahdkamilh, 
before  the  end  of  this  month  salmon  berries  have  begun  to  ripen.  7.  kow- 
wishimilh,  many  salmon  berries  ("this  moon  stays  for  two  days").  8.  aho-sitsis. 
9.  satsope-us,  named  from  the  salmon  so  called.  10.  enakonsimilh,  evidently 
from  the  salmon  so  called.  11.  cheeyahk-amilh.  *12.  mah-mayksoh,  elder 
brother  (this  month  is  nearer  our  November  than  December).  13.  kathlahtik, 
brother  (this  moon  "  doe3  not  travel,  but  stays  for  two  days"). 

Noolka,  Ho'ai'th"  tribe  (Sapir).     1.  qalattkt',  younger  (same  term  as  for  a 

man's  younger  brother.  2.  hayt-sqaqemtl, moon.  3.  qMx-sitimtl,  water  becoming 

muddied  moon.  4.  'a-ya-qemtl,  herring  spawning  moon.  5.  ho-'uqumtl,  migratory 
birds  congregating  on  the  rocks  moon.  6.  fa-ktla-t'otltmil,  bead  stringing 
moon.  7.  qawacimil,  salmon  berry  moon.  8.  '.a-sitsas,  bees  (and  wasps)  (make 
nests)  on  the  ground.  9.  sat'sopas,  tyee  salmon  come  up.  10.  hmik'o.'astmtl, 
dog  salmon  moon.  11.  t'cbya-qemil,  cutting  up  moon  (fish  cut  up  for  smoking). 
*12.   'ma-  'rm-qso,  older  (brother  or  sister). 

Nootka,  Tsica-'atha  tribe  (Sapir).  *1.  hayaskiqtnul,  stormy  moon.  2. 
q'a-lxstttmtl,  dirty  water  moon.  3.  ',a-yaqinul,  herring  spawning  moon.  4. 
'•o-tr-o-kwinul,  going  off  one  after  another  moon  (refers  to  the  migration  of 
various  kinds  of  ducks).     5.  ho7a.qtmtl,  flying  up  in  the  air  moon   (refers  to 
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passage  of  the  California  geese).  6.  '-a-sitsas,  bee  daughter  (refers  to  the 
swarming  of  the  bees).  7.  t'a-k'tla- 'tak'tamtl,  stringing  salmon  berries  on 
fine  stems  of  maidenhair  fern  moon.  8.  sat'sopas,  tyee  salmon  daughter.  9. 
hmiko-'astmil,  dog  salmon  moon.  10.  t'ci.ya.qmul,  cutting  up  moon.  11. 
qala-ttk%  younger  brother  of  male.     12.  'ma-'mi.q' sor ,  oldest    (brother,  sister). 

Makah  (Swan).  1.  a-a-kwis-put'hl,  month  the  whale  has  its  young.  2. 
kluk-lo-ehis-to-put'hl,  month  the  weather  begins  to  grow  better,  days  longer, 
and  the  women  go  alone  for  firewood.  3.  o-o-lukh-put'hl,  month  the  fin-back 
whales  arrive.  4.  ko-kose-kar-dis-put  'hi,  month  of  sprouts  and  buds.  5.  kar- 
kwuch-put 'hi,  month  of  the  strawberry  and  the  salmon  berry.  6.  hay-saik- 
toke-put'hl,  month  of  the  red  huckleberry.  7.  kar-ke-sup-he-put  'hi,  month  of 
wild  currants,  gooseberries,  and  sallal.  8.  wee-kookh,  season  of  rest.  9.  kars- 
put'hl.  10.  kwar-te-put'hl,  month  for  catching  a  kind  of  rock  fish.  11.  cha- 
kairsh-put 'hi,  season  of  winds  and  screaming  birds.  *12.  se-hwow-as-put 'hi, 
month  the  California  gray  whale  makes  it3  appearance. 

The  Makah  reckon  their  year  from  the  time  the  days  begin  to  lengthen. 
The  time  they  begin  to  shorten  is  also  noted. 

Siciatl  (Hill-Tout).  1.  tEm  kaikQ,  eagle  time.  2.  tEm  nEm,  time  when  big 
fish  lay  eggs.  3.  tEm  sa'tskai,  budding  time.  4.  tEm  slem,  named  from  a  large 
migratory  bird.  5.  tEm  tse'oHtso'oii,  the  diver  loon  month.  6.  tEm  k-weEk.wEl, 
salmonberry  time.  7.  tEm  saiuq,  redcap  raspberry  month.  8.  tEm  ta'ka, 
sallalberry  time.  9.  tEm  ok-wa'lEnuH,  time  when  fish  stop  running.  10. 
tEm  palk.a/l'nuH,  time  when  leaves  fade.  11.  tEm  Qa'setcin,  time  when  fish 
leave  the  streams.  12.  tEm  kwito'. 

Salish  (Hale,  in  Gallatin).  1.  skhuwusus,  cold.  2.  skinirarmra,  a  certain 
herb.  3.  skapwtr?*,  snow  gone.  4.  spatlwm,  bitter  root.  5.  stagamawus,  going 
to  root  the  ground.  6.  itkhwa,  camass  root.  7.  saantkhlkwo,  hot.  8.  silamp, 
gathering  berries.  9.  skilues,  exhausted  salmon.  10.  skaai,  dry;  or,  kinui- 
etkhluten,  house  building.     11.  keshmakwaln,  snow.     *12.  siislikwu. 

PisTcwaus  (Hale,  in  Gallatin).  1.  skiniranuni.  2.  sk>qw/tskiltin.  3.  skasitlku. 
4.  katsos«mt?m.  5.  stsaok.  6.  kwpukahtkhtin.  7.  silwmp.  8.  tshepwmtiira 
9.  panpatkhlikhen.     10.  skaai.     11.  sustikw;/.     *12.  skwusus. 

Tewa,  San  Juan  (Harrington).  *1.  'ojip'o,  ice  moon.  2.  depihasp'o,  moon 
when  coyotes  are  frightened,  (cliffs  fall  down  and  coyotes  are  startled).  3. 
tsceqwirisitsap'o,  lizard  belly  cut  month  (because  it  is  said  that  lizards'  navel 
cords  are  then  cut).  4.  kapa?;ep'o,  month  when  leaves  break  forth.  5.  kas&p'o, 
tender  leaf  month.  0.  kak{ itmp 'o,  dark  leaf  month;  or,  sa^qwamp'o,  St.  John 
month.  7.  p 'ewep 'o,  month  of  ripeness;  or,  santia^up 'o,  St.  James  month. 
8.  tatsap'o,  wheat  cutting  month.  9.  k'anp'o,  take  home  month.  10.  kajemup'o, 
month  of  falling  leaves.  11.  has  wc'^ep'o,  month  when  all  is  gathered  in.  12. 
nwp'ap'o,  Christmas  month,  literally  "ashes  fire." 

Tenia,  Santa  Clara  (Harrington).  *1.  'ojip'o,  ice  moon.  2.  bodop'o,  crazy 
moon    (because    of    boisterous    weather;    probably    adapted    from    the    Spanish 

febero  loco).     3.  kapafrep'o,  month  when  leaves  break  forth.     4.  .     5. 

ktu??kop'o,  corn  planting  month.  6.  nampap 'o,  agriculture  month;  or,  sa^qwamp  'o, 
St.  John  month.  7.  kweejip'o,  horse  month;  or,  santia<7up 'o,  St.  James  month. 
8.  tatsap'o,  wheat  cutting  month.  9.  lnrp'ep'o,  all  ripe  month;  or,  kr»ntfep'o, 
month  when  corn  is  taken  in.  10.  p'ojep'o,  harvest  month.  11.  \\a>we  '#ep  'o, 
month  when  all  is  gathered  in.  12.  n»prap'o,  Christmas  month,  literally  "ashes 
fire. ' ' 

Tewa,  San  IJdefonso  (Harrington).  *1.  'ojip'o,  ice  month.  2.  wap'o,  wind 
month.  3.  kapa?>ep'o,  month  when  leaves  break  forth.  4.  kawarep'o,  month 
when  leaves  open.     5.  k<  ur;kop  'o,  corn  planting  month.     6.  sa^qwamp  'o,  St.  John 
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month.  7.  s<mtia</up 'o,  St.  James  month.  8.  ta  tsap 'o,  wheat  cutting  month. 
9.  'ap'opap'o,  month  when  sirup  is  made.  10.  kajemup'o,  month  of  falling 
leaves.  11.  lun\<  \/e-p'o,  month  when  all  is  gathered  in.  12.  nup^ap'o,  Christmas 
month,  literally  "ashes  fire." 

Tfira.  NarribS  (Harrington).  *1.  'ojip'o,  ice  moon.  2.  k 'osindisitsap 'o, 
lizard  belly  out  moon  (because  it  is  said  that  lizards'  navel  cords  are  then  cut). 
3.  kapabep'o,  month  leaves  break  forth.  4.  kawarep'o,  month  when  leaves 
open.  5.  k^/7?kop'o,  corn  planting  month.  6.  sa?7qwamp'o,  St.  John  month. 
7.  scintia;mp 'o,  St.  James  month.  8.  tatsap'o,  wheat  cutting  month.  9.  p'ewep'o, 
month  of  ripeness.  10.  kajemup'o,  month  of  falling  leaves.  11.  hcewe '#ep 'o, 
month  when  all  is  gathered  in.  12.  nwp'ap'o,  Christmas  month,  literally  "  ashes 
lire." 

Jemez  (Harrington).  *1.  sekfwp'a,  flying  ant  moon.  2.  hwdap'a,  cedar  dust 
wind  month.  3.  no'otsup'a,  small  leaf  moon.  4.  no'otap'a,  big  leaf  month. 
5.  tsak<  up 'a,  baby  antelope  month.     6.  saFwap'a,  St.  John  month.    7.  satejagup'a, 

St.   James   month.      8.   pakwap'a,   festival   month.     9. .      10.   hatsip'a, 

husking  month.  11.  patopakwap  'a,  fall  and  winter  festival  month.  12.  nwmisap'a, 
Christmas  month. 

The  difficult  orthography  of  Harrington  has  been  somewhat  simplified  in  the 
foregoing  five  lists. 

Zuni  (dishing  in  Harrington).  *1.  i'-koh-pu-ya-tchun,  growing  white  crescent, 
or  i-shoh-k'  o'a-pu-ya-tchun,  crescent  of  conception.  2.  ta-yam-tchu-ya-tchun, 
because  boughs  are  broken  by  the  weight  of  descending  snow.  3.  o-nan-u'1-ak- 
k  'ia-kwum-yii-tchun,  snow  lies  not  in  the  pathway.  4.  thli'-te-kwa-na-k'ia-tsa- 
na-ya-tchun,  moon  of  the  lesser  sand  storms.  5.  thli-te-kwa-na-k'ia-thla'-na- 
ya-tchun,  moon  of  the  greater  sand  storms.  6.  ya-tchum-kwa-shi-am-o-na,  cres- 
cent  of  no  name.     7.  — ,  yellow.     8. ,   blue.      9. ,  red. 

10. — ,  white.     11. ,  iridescent  or  variegated.     12. ,  black. 

Zuni  (Stevenson).  1.  taiyamchu,  limbs  of  the  trees  broken  by  snow. 
2.  o'nanulakiakwame,  no  snow  in  road.  3.  tHli/tekwakiatsanna,  little  wind 
month.     4.   ^li'tekwakia^lan'na,  big  wind  month.     5.  kwash'iamme,  no  name. 

6. .     7. .     8. .     9. .     10.— .     11. . 

*12.  i'kopu,  turning  or  looking  backward  (the  sun  father  pauses  awhile  before 
returning). 

For  the  summer  months  the  names  of  the  winter  months  are  repeated. 

Hano  (Fewkes).  1.  elo-p'o,  wooden  cup  moon  (refers  to  cups  made  of  wood, 
used  in  a  ceremonial  game).  2.  ka'uton-p'o,  singing  moon.  3.  yopobi-p'o, 
cactus  flower  moon.  4.  pu'fika-p'o,  wind  break  moon.  5.  senko-p'o,  to  plant 
secretly  moon  (refers  to  planting  of  sweet  corn  in  nooks  and  crevices,  where 
children  may  not  see  it,  for  the  "Niman  Katcina".  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  nameless 
moons,  or  a  repetition  of  five  winter  moons.  *11.  ce'fii-p'o,  horn  moon  (possibly 
a  reference  to  the  Aaltu  of  the  New  Fire  ceremony).  12.  tufitai-p'o,  winter 
solstice  moon. 

The  months  from  June  to  October  are  nameless,  that  is  they  repeat  the 
designations  for  the  winter  months. 

Hopi  (Fewkes,  1897).  1.  pamu'iyamu.  2.  powa'mii'iyawu.  3. 
ii'ciimu'iyawu.  4.  kwiyaomii'iyawu.  5.  hakitonmu'iyawu.  6.  kelemii'iyamu. 
7.  kyamu'i3Tamu.  8.  pamu'iyamu.  9.  powa'mu'iyamu.  10.  huukmii'iyamu. 
11.  ii'cumu'iyamu.  12.  kelemii'iyamu  (this  month  is  nearer  our  November). 
*13.  kyamii'iyamu. 

The  second  part  of  October,  number  eleven  above,  is  said  to  be  called  tiihoe. 
This  would  make  fourteen  months  to  the  ceremonial  year.  The  word  miiiyamu 
means  moon. 
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Hopi  (Fewkes,  1903).  1.  pamiiryawu.  2.  powamiiryawu.  3.  iicumiiryawu. 
4.  .     5.  kyamiiryawu.     6.  .     7.  pamiiryauu.     8.  powamiiryauu. 

9.  No  name.     10.  No  name.     *11.  kelemiiryawu.     12.  kyamiiryawu. 

The  Hopi  year  is  solstitial.  The  winter  solstice  ceremonies  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

NUMERAL  TYPE 
The  following  tribes  use  the  numeral  type  of  calendar ;  Aleut, 
Kaniagmiut,  Lillooet,  Modoc,  Shushwap,  StsEe'lis,  Thompson  (Lower 
Thompson  and  Spence's  Bridge  Bands),  Tlingit,  and  Yurok.  The 
Ahtena,  who  also  use  the  numerals,  are  not  listed,  since  the  names  of 
the  months  are  not  given. 

Aleut  (Wenjaminow,  in  Schiefner).  1.  tugid'igamak,  the  great  month  (it  is 
longer  than  the  others).  2.  anulgi'lak',  sea  raven  month;  when  one  hunts  the 
uril  with  nets.  *3.  kadu'gix,  the  first;  or,  kisagu'nak.  4.  agaluji'gix-k 'isagu'nak '; 
also  sada'gan  k'agik,  when  one  is  outside  the  houses.  5.  ic'ic'xux;  or, 
c'ig'um  tugida',  flower  month.  6.  'cagali'lim  tugida';  or,  c 'a'galigi'm  tugida', 
young  animal  month.  7.  sad'i'gnam  tugida,  month  the  young  animals  become 
fat.      8.    ugnam;    or,    uxnam    tugida',    the    warm    month.      9.    <■  Vi'lim    tugida'. 

10.  kima'dgim  tugida',  hunting  month.  11.  kima'dgim  kaijin  tugida',  month 
after  the  hunting  month.  12.  agalgu'gak;  or,  agalga'luk',  when  one  hunts 
sea  lions. 

Kaniagmiut  (Dawydow,  in  Schiefner).  1.  agwinyx,  the  sixth  month. 
2.  kypnyxc'ik,  when  one  cuts  up  dried  fish  into  pieces.  3.  kwigit-annit,  the  ice 
breaks.  4.  manixc'ixwak,  the  raven  lays  eggs.  5.  manixc'ic'ak,  the  birds 
which  stayed  on  the  island  during  the  winter  lay  eggs.  6.  kaig  jaat,  the  sea 
robins  have  their  young.  7.  managxat.  *8.  kabjaxgun,  the  Pleiades  begin  to 
rise.     9.  tugaxgun;  or,  tagegun,  Orion  rises.     10.  kanc'aun,  frost  on  the  grass. 

11.  ka?ms< auc< i,  snow  appears  on  the  mountains.  12.  kaglagwik,  the  rivers  and 
sea  freeze. 

Tlingit,  Sitka  informant  (Swanton).  1.  t!a'waq  di'si,  goose  month.  2.  s!Ik 
di'si,  black  bear  month.  3.  hin  ta'nax  kaya'ni  di'si,  month  in  which  sea- 
flowers,  etc.,  begin  to  grow.  4.  q!ega  kaya'ni  di'si,  real  flower  month.  5.  djinka'ta, 
tenth  month.  6.  dji'nkat  wana'ka,  eleventh  month;  also  xat  di'si,  month  of 
salmon.  7.  Atga'  daxet  di'si,  month  when  everything  is  born.  8.  The  first  part, 
At  gata'  di'si,  month  in  which  everything  born  begins  to  fatten;  *the  second 
part,  cax.iyi',  because  all  birds  then  come  down  from  the  mountains.  9. 
dis  yA'di,  small  moon  or  moon  child.  10.  dis  Len,  big  moon.  1 1.  qoqa'ha  dis,  the 
month .  in  which  people  have  to  shovel  snow  away  from  their  doors.  12. 
ca'iiax  dis.t 

StsEclis  (Hill-Tout).  1.  tEm  t'sE'lEwestEl,  season  for  putting  the  paddle 
away.  2.  tl'ka'tsEs,  fifth.  3.  t  'qu'mEs,  sixth.  4.  tsau'ksEs,  seventh.  5.  t  'kfi'tsas, 
eighth.  6.  toqEs,  ninth.  7.  apa'lEs,  tenth.  8.  umtsE'muksEl,  the  coming  together 
or  meeting  of  the  two  ends  of  the  year  (this  name  includes  September  also, 
although  the  latter  part  is  often  named  differently  as  here  indicated  under  9). 
9.  tEm  ya'auk;  time  of  the  dying  of  the  salmon.  *10.  tEm  pa'k-uk,  spring  salmon 
spawning  time.  11.  tEm  kwa'loq,  dog  salmon  spawning  season.  12.  tEm  me'tla; 
or,   smetla's,   dancing   season. 


f  Compare  the  Tlingit  months  as  given  by  the  Wrangell  informant,  listed  under 
the  descriptive  type.  Swanton  regards  the  list  given  by  the  Sitka  informant  as 
probably  the  more  ancient. 
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LiUooet  (Teit).  1.  Third  moon;  or  stexwauzi'ken,  middle  month — middle 
of  bade  or  ridge.  2.  Fourth  moon;  or,  ''nu'tskatEii,  coming  out  time  or  place. 
3.  Fifth  moon;  or  'skwelkwa'l,  green  moon;  or,  6skapts6'l,  real  spring  or  Chinook 
^ind  month.  4.  Sixth  moon;  or,  °sla'k61kwallt,  leaves  green.  5.  Seventh  moon; 
or  kwo'ltus  "sku'klep,  when  strawberries  are  ripe.  6.  Eighth  moon;  or 
kwolixtcu't,  ripen  self.  7.  Ninth  moon;  or,  spantsk,  summer.  8.  Tenth  moon; 
or.  Laq  a  'stsd'qaza,  the  salmon  come.  9.  Eleventh  moon;  or,  ''stse'pEq,  boiling 
(the  Lillooet  boil  salmon  and  make  oil).  10.  Rest  of  the  year;  or,  Llwe'lsten, 
fall  or  autumn.  *11.  First  moon;  or,  pnu'lxten,  going  in  time  or  place.  12.  Second 
moon;  or,  tca'uamuxs  tceni'ken. 

ShusJucap  (Teit).  1.  Third  moon;  or,  pelkutlami'n.  2.  Fourth 
moon;  or,  peska'pts,  spring  [winds]  month.  3.  Fifth  moon;  or,  pesx-ii'xem, 
[little]  summer  [moon].  4.  Sixth  moon;  or,  pelteke'liaiten.  5.  Seventh  moon; 
or,  peltepa'ntsk,  mid-summer  [month].  6.  Eighth  moon;  or,  pelka'kaldEmex, 
getting  ripe  month.  7.  Ninth  moon;  or,  peltemelik,  autumn  month.  8.  Tenth 
moon;  or,  peltex-ele'lx-tEn.  9.  Eleventh  moon;  or,  pelx-etci'kenten.  10.  Balance 
of  the  year;  or  pelwe'llsten.  *11.  First  moon;  or,  pelx-alu'lxten,  going  in  time. 
12.  Second  moon;  or  pestite'qem. 

Thompson,  Spence's  Bridge  Band  (Teit).  1.  Third  moon.  2.  Fourth  moon; 
or,  pEsqa'pts,  spring  [winds]  month.  3.  Fifth  moon;  or,  nxu'itin,  coming  forth 
time    (people  come  out  of  winter  houses).     4.  Sixth  moon.     5.  Seventh  moon. 

6.  Eighth  moon ;  or,  kwEkwe'kwait,  they  are  a  little  ripe  (the  plural  diminutive 
form  of  ' '  kwiiit "  meaning  ripe).  7.  Ninth  moon;  or,  texwauzsi'kentin,  middle 
time  (because  of  the  summer  solstice).  8.  Tenth  moon;  or  Laxa'ks,  first  of  run, 
or  ' '  nose "  of  ascending  fish.  9.  The  next  moon;  or,  kwisul  [poor],  fish, 
kekaitka'in,  they  reach  the  source.  10.  The  rest  of  the  year;  or,  Lwa'istin,  fall 
time.  *11.  First  moon;  or,  tcuktcukt.  12.  Second  moon;  or,  n 'u'lxtin,  going 
in  time. 

Lower  Thompson   (Teit).     1.  Third  moon;  or,  wawi't  ta  sn'ulx-,  last  going  in. 

2.  Fourth  moon;  or,  nxu-xuet,  little  coming  out;  or,  skapts,  spring  or  warm 
wind.  3.  Fifth  moon;  or,  n'ulx-wa'uas,  going  in  again.  4.  Sixth  moon;  or, 
nxu'it,  coming  out.  5.  Seventh  moon.  6.  Eighth  moon.  7.  Ninth  moon.  8.  Tenth 
moon.  9.  Eleventh  moon;  or,  kokauxEmu's,  to  cook  food  a  little.  10.  Autumn. 
*11.  First  moon.     12.  Second  moon;  or,  n'ulx.,  going  in  time. 

Modoc    (Gatschet).      1.   txo'powatka,   thumb.      2.   spe'luishtka,   index   finger. 

3.  ta'txelam,  middle  finger.  4.  ga'ptselam,  ring  finger.  5.  ga'ptsatka,  little 
finger.  6.  txo'powatka,  thumb.  7.  spe'luishtka,  index  finger.  *8.  txo'powatka, 
thumb.  9.  spe'luishtka,  index  finger.  10.  ta'txelam,  middle  finger.  11.  ga'ptselam. 
ring  finger.     12.  ga'ptsatka,  little  finger. 

Yurok  (Kroeber).  *1.  kohtsewets,  first  (this  month  occurs  about  Christmas) 
2.    na'aiwets,   second.      3.   nahkshewets,   third.      4.   fourth.      5.    fifth.      6<    sixth. 

7.  seventh.  8.  knewoleteu,  eighth.  9.  pia'  ago  (pia  means  red  berries;  pia' 
ago  was  given  by  four  informants);  also,  kererwerk  (given  by  three  inform- 
ants). 10.  wetlowa,  tenth  (given  by  three  informants);  also,  le'lo'o,  the 
Karok  "new  year's"  ceremony  (given  by  one  informant).  11.  nohksho, 
nohsho',  nosho,  beginning  to  camp  out  to  gather  acorns(?),  (given  by  three 
informants);  also,  hohkemo'  (given  by  one  informant).  12.  hohkemo,  acorns 
fall  (given  by  two  informants) ;  also,  ka'amohsher  (given  by  one  informant) ; 
also,  ka'amo  (given  by  one  informant).  13.  ka'amo,  bad  cold  (given  by  two 
informants). 
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DESCRIPTIVE  TYPE 

The  following  tribes  use  the  descriptive  type  of  calendar :  Arikara, 
Bannock,  Beothuk,  Blackfoot,  Carrier,  Choctaw,  Cree  (Eastern  and 
Plains),  Dakota  (including  Teton,  Sisseton,  Eastern),  Delaware,  Dog- 
Ribs,  Haida,  Hare,  Iroquois,  Kansa,  Kiowa,  Lenape,  Loucheux,  Lower 
Yukon  Eskimo  (and  those  south  of  the  Yukon  delta),  Maidu,  Male- 
cite,  Mandan,  Micmac,  Montagnais,  Muskokee,  Nah-ane,  Natchez, 
Navaho,  Ojibwa,  Omaha,  Onondaga,  Osage,  Oto  and  Iowa,  Pawnee, 
Pima,  Point  Barrow  Eskimo,  Saulteaux,  Sauk  and  Fox,  Seminole, 
Shushwap,  Slavey,  Tahltan,  Tlingit,  Tse'kehne,  Tsilkoh'tin,  Unalit, 
Ute,  Winnebago,  Yuchi. 

Eskimo 

Point  Barrow  Eskimo  (Murdoch).  1.  ida'sugaru,  (the  compound  cannot  be 
analyzed,  but  is  probably  related  to  cold);  or,  siikiinyatyia,  little  sun;  or, 
siikunyasu'garu.  2.  audla'ktovwin,  time  for  starting  out — to  hunt  reindeer. 
3.  suksila'bwi,  time  for  starting  to  come  home.  4.  umi'surbwiii,  time  for  mak- 
ing ready  the  boats.     5.  kau'kerbwih,  time  for  fowling.     6.  ybgniabwiii,  time 

for    bringing    forth — laying    eggs.      7.    .      8.    .      9.    . 

*10.  su'dlivwiii,  time  for  working,  sewing.  11.  su'dlivwifi  aipa,  second  time  for 
sewing;  or,  su'dlivwifi  kihu'lia,  succeeding  sewing  time.  12.  kaibwid-wi,  time 
for  dancing. 

Murdoch  was  told  that  for  the  summer  months  "there  was  no  moon  only 
the  sun."     Compare  Simpson's  account  of  the  Point  Barrow  Eskimo. 

Point  Barrow  Eslcimo  (Simpson).  1.  au-lak'-to-win,  departing — to  hunt 
reindeer.  2.  ir'-ra  shu'-ga-run  sha-ke-nat'-si-a,  great  cold  (and)  new  sun. 
3.  e-sek-si-la',  wing.  4.  kat-tet-a'-wak,  returning  (from  the  hunting  ground") 
for  whale.  5.  ka-wait-piv'-i-en,  birds  arrive.  6.  ka-wai-a-niv'-i-en,  birds 
hatched.  7.  ka-wai'-Ian  pa-yan-ra'-\vi-en,  (young)  birds  fledged.  S.  a-mi-rak'-si-w  in. 
9.  it-ko-wak'-to-win.  *10.  shud'-le-wing,  sewing.  11.  shud'-le-wing  aipa,  sew- 
ing.    12.     kai-wig'-win,  rejoicing. 

Unalit  (Nelson).  1.  wi'-wik,  to  turn  about.  2.  nai-ikh'-chik,  the  time  first 
seals  are  born.  3.  ti-gig'I  lukh'-chik,  time  of  creeping  on  game.  4.  klp- 
nukh'-chik,  time  of  cutting  off  (from  the  appearance  of  sharp  lines  where  the 
white  of  the  ptarmigans'  bodies  is  contrasted  with  the  brown  of  the  new 
summer  neck  feathers).  5.  kai'-akh-tug'-o-wik,  time  for  going  in  kaiaks. 
6.  no-akh'-chug-u-wik,  time  of  fawn  hunting.  7.  koh-in'-ni-g'e'-nut  lh-ij'-u-vi-iit, 
time  of  geese  getting  new  wing  feathers.  8.  kuj'-u-gut  in-ij'-u-vi-ut,  time  for 
brooding  geese  to  moult.  9.  am-i-ghai'-ghii-wik,  time  for  velvet  shedding.  10. 
ku'-bvi-jukh-pug'-ii-wik,  time  for  seal  nets.  11.  uk'-whu'-tug'-u-wik,  time  for 
bringing  in  winter  stores.     12.  chau'-i-ug'-u-wik,  time  for  the  drum. 

Eslcimo,  Lower  Yukon,  near  Mission  (Nelson).  1.  u-i'-wiik,  season  for  top 
spinning.  2.  a-ki-luh'  st-a'-gu-wik,  time  of  offal  eating;  or,  i-gi'a  luh'-lukh, 
cold  moon.  3.  kup-nukh-chuk,  time  of  opening  upper  passage  ways  into  the 
houses  (said  to  be  an  old  term,  when  it  was  much  warmer  than  now,  and  when 
the  sun  began  to  melt  the  snow  a  month  earlier  than  at  present).  4. 
tih'-u-mi-akh'-lhu-ug'-u-wik,  birds  come.  5.  tih'-u-mi-ag'-u-wik,  geese  come.  6. 
man-it'-an-u'-tit,  time  of  eggs.     7.  nuk'-sug'-o-wik,  time  of  salmon.     8.  u-ko'-go- 
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li-sog-ii-wik,  time  for  red  salmon;   or,  tin'-ii-mi-at'   in-u'-tit,  water  fowl  moult. 

9.  tin'-ii-mi-at  tin'-u'-vi-at,  time  for  young  geese  to  fly.  10.  am-i-gai'-gu-wik, 
time  for  shedding  velvet  from  reindeer  horns.  11.  chup'-whik,  mush  ice  forms. 
12.  ka'-gi-tagh'-ii-wik,  time  of  muskrats.     13.  chai-ugh'u-wik,  time  of  the  feast. 

Eskimo,  south  of  the  Yukon  delta  (Nelson).  1.  wi'-wlk,  named  from  a 
certain  game  of  the  top.  2.  a-gah-lukh'-luk,  time  of  much  moon,  that  is  long 
nights.  3.  un-ogh-o-wik,  time  of  taking  of  hares  in  nets.  4.  kup-nukh'-chuk, 
time  of  opening  of  summer  doors.  5.  tin-mi-agh'-u-wik,  arrival  of  geese. 
6.  I'hi -sugh'-ii-wik,  time  of  white  fish.  7.  tiig-i-yiik'-pukka-gu'-ti,  time  of  braining 
salmon.     8.  tin-u-mi-utin-u'-ti,   geese   moult.      9.  ku'-gl-yutln-u'-ti,   swans   moult. 

10.  tin-u'-ti,  the  flying  away.  11.  am'-i-gha'-glmn,  time  of  velvet  shedding. 
12.   name  was  not  obtained. 

Northwest   Coast 

Tlingit    (Petitot).     1.  .     2.  .      *3.   avunni-vik,   time  when 

the  sun  is  weak.  3.  amapolik-epvik,  time  of  the  yellow-hammer  of  the  snow. 
5.  (first  part)  kpiblalep-vik,  time  of  the  break  up  of  the  ice;  (second  part) 
tigmiyepvik,  time  of  the  geese.  6.  neuptop-vik,  time  of  the  long  days.  7. 
kpiblalepvik,   time   of   the   porpoise.      8.    it^aoyat,    the   moulting.      9.    . 

10.  tcdkolcepapk,  formation  of  the  ice.  11.  tchipkpe^n'epe'-lapk,  the  sun 
disappears.     12.  kpayviyivik,  time  of  the  houses. 

Tlingit,  Wrangell  informant  (Swanton).  *1.  t!a'wAq  di'si,  goose  month.  2. 
s!ik  di'si,  black  bear  month.  3.  gAt  di'si,  silver  salmon  month.  4.  AtgA  daxet 
yi'na  di'si,  month  before  everything  hatches.  5.  AtgA  daxet  di'si,  month  every- 
thing hatches.  6.  caxeye',  meaning  unknown.  7.  At  gata  di'si,  month  when 
the  geese  can  't  fly.  8.  qoqA  ha'  dis,  month  when  all  kinds  of  animals  prepare 
their   dens.     9.  dis  ya'di,  moon  child  or  young  moon.     10.   dis  Len,  big  moon. 

11.  At  qown'  disi,  month  when  all  creatures  go  into  their  dens;  or,  ce'nax  dis, 
said  to  mean  the  same.     12.  sAx-la  di'si,  ground  hog  mother's  moon. 

Haida  (Harrison).  1.  tan  kungas^  bear  month.  2.  lthkittun  kungas,  goose 
month.  3.  yhitkaas  kunkas,  laughing  goose  month.  4.  whitgaas,  foreign  goose 
month.  5.  tahelle  kungas,  time  that  flowers  blossom.  6.  hanskaila  kungas, 
berries  begin  to  ripen  this  month.  7.  hanalung  kungas,  berries  are  quite  ripe 
this  month.  8.  chin  kungas,  salmon  month.  9.  kishalsh  kungas,  dog  salmon 
month.  10.  kalk  kungas,  ice  moon.  11.  chae  kungas,  bears  begin  to  burrow 
in  the  ground  this  month.  12.  kwiouge  kungas,  very  cold  month;  or, 
gwougiangas  kungas,  the  weather  is  too  cold  to  sit  down  to  relieve  themselves. 

Mackenzie  and  Northern  Plateau 
Tahltan  (Emmons).  1.  sartses  lar,  bad  month,  referring  to  the  weather; 
also  middle  month.  2.  denotenna,  little  crust  comes  on  the  snow.  3.  iht  si  sa, 
wind  month.  4.  khlee  ten  narsa,  the  dog  runs  over  the  crust  of  the  snow. 
5.  ih  azee  e  sa,  running  month.  6.  a  ya  ze  sa,  young  (born)  month.  7. 
a  chi  zee  sa,  moulting  (birds)  month.  8.  da  deah  e  sa,  ground  hog  gets  white 
hair;  animals  fatten.  9.  hos-talh  e  sa,  ground  hog  in  prime  condition;  the 
animals  fatten.     *10.  men  ten  tchet  ly,  little  cold.     11.  men  ten  tche,  big  cold. 

12.  ghar  uwue  sa,  rabbits  eat  quickly   (this  is  a  reference  to  the  short  days). 
Carrier    (Morice).     1.   sa-tco,  big  moon.     2.  tcez-sel,  the  root  of  this  word 

is  now  meaningless,  "sol"  means  small.  3.  tcoz-tco,  the  root  of  this  word  is 
now  meaningless.  "tco"  means  large.  4.  cin-uza,  moon  of  the  spring. 
5.  tfjkus-uza,  moon  of  the  carp.     6.  tanr-uza,  moon  of  the  summer.     7.  ke'sal-uza, 
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moon  of  the  land  locked  salmon.  8.  thallo-za,  moon  of  the  red  salmon. 
9.  pit-uza,  moon  of  the  bull  trout.  10.  loh-uza,  moon  of  the  white  fish. 
11.  panron  not'sakei,  during  its  half  one  navigates.  12.  sa-tco-dimai,  next  to 
the  big  moon. 

Tse'lce'hne  (Morice).  1.  int'sih-sa,  moon  of  the  wind.  2.  yastese-sa,  moon 
of  the  snow  storm.  3.  ahta-inza,  moon  of  the  golden  eagle.  4.  patqe-inza, 
moon  of  the  wild  goose.  5.  sas-inza,  moon  of  the  black  bear.  6.  monoh-tce'- 
tho-ole,  moon  when  they  take  to  the  water.  7.  ha  'ke-ta,  the  buffalo  ruts. 
8.  Etsiz-inza,  moulting  moon.  9.  sa-tsotle,  little  moon.  10.  sa-tci,  great  moon. 
11.  E'ka-i,  the  fat  (of  animals)  disappears.  12.  ms-tho'nthan-tsatle,  what 
freezes  is  covered  with  bare  ice. 

Tsilkoh'tin   (Morice).     1.  .     2.  .     3.  ,  moon  when 

one   comes   out   of   the   subterranean   huts.     4.  ,   moon    of   the    sucker. 

5.    .      6.    .      7.   ,    moon    of   the   Kes   or   white   fleshed 

salmon.     8. ,  moon  of  the  red  fleshed  salmon.     9. .     10. . 


11.  ,  moon  all  enter  the  subterranean  huts.     12.  ,  moon  of  ice. 

Morice  gives  only  the  main  peculiarities  of  the  Tsilkoh'tin  calendar.     He 

has  placed  this  partial  list  of  the  Tsilkoh'tin  month  names  immediately  after 
the  Carrier  and  the  Tse'kehne  calendars,  thereby  implying  a  similarity  between 
the  Tsilkoh  'tin,  Carrier  and  Tse  'kehne. 

Nah-ane    (Morice).      1.    sa-t 'se'slhie,    month    of    the    middle    (of    the    year). 

2.  tcenon-thene,  the  snow  is  a  little  frozen  over.  3.  iht'si-sa,  month  of  the  wind. 
4.  tlhi-pcenetse'-e,  moon,  which  the  dog  uses  for  barking.  5.  ih-aze-sa,  month 
in  which  all  the  animals  leave  their  winter  retreats.  6.  oeyaz-e-sa,  month  of 
the  little  ones.  7.  cetcitc-e-sa,  month  in  which  they  moult.  8.  ti  'ka-e-sa,  month 
in  which  they  fatten.  9.  hosthelh-e-sa,  month  of  the  female  marmot.  10. 
mcen-then-tsetle,    month    of    small    ice.      11.  moen-then-tro,    month    of    big    ico. 

12.  kcerh-urwcesse,  month  in  which  the  rabbit  gnaws. 

Hare  (Petitot).  1.  tl'in  tche-tewe,  the  tail  of  the  dog  lengthens  out  to  the 
fire.  2.  ninttsi-ratcho,  great  wind.  *3.  bemen-  tl  'in-  nat'ie,  moon  the  dog  suffers; 
or,  llin.  yat'iw,  moon  the  dog  yaps;  or,  ara-tchon."ay,  the  moon  turns  on  its  bed. 
4.  nafwin.-nate,  snow  blindness  reigns.  5.  nafwin.-enllu,  month  snow  blindness 
is  contracted;  or,  bemen-  t'e-goxin-,  month  of  thaw.  6.  ep'ie  gun-sa,  moon  of 
eggs.  7.  ettchiw  gunsa,  moon  of  moulting.  8.  bedzi-tcho  de-in"a  gun-s-a  large 
reindeer  return  from  the  sea.  9.  l'uge  gunsa,  moon  of  fish.  10.  etsen-gumsa, 
moon  in  which  food  spoils.  11.  tape-tten-  <le"a  gunsa,  moon  the  reindeer  go  up 
into  the  wooded  plateaus.  12.  t'e-en-"a  gunsa,  reindeer  arrive  upon  the  lakes 
of  the  interior. 

Loucheux  (Petitot).  1.  vcenan  Ten-  tchilchpo,  moon  when  dog  is  cold.  2. 
t'adha-sie,  moon  of  ice.  3.  chie-zetche  sie,  moon  of  eagles.  4.  voenan  l'en  yitchi, 
moon  in  which  dog  barks.  5.  voenan  H'u-tidjie,  moon  of  the  break  up  of  ice; 
or,  vcenan  atopwo,  moon  of  the  sea.  6.  voenan  yedetcheadh,  moon  of  moulting. 
7.  voenan  nan-ene"-itchite"ey,  moon  of  the  long  day  (day  continued).  8.  voe- 
nanti-itchill,  moon  of  the  rutting  of  reindeer.  9.  vcenan  nill'utiya,  moon  of  the 
chase.  10.  nikuticha  s-ie,  moon  of  warmth.  11.  toevisde,  moon  of  the  mountain 
goats.     12.  voenan  sde-nakudhoet,  moon  in  which  the  sun  is  dead. 

Dogribs    (Eussell).      1.    e't-se    sa,    cold   sun.      2.    nit-se    sa,    small   wind   sun. 

3.  nit-se-cha  sa,  big  wind  sun.  4.  win-di-thi-che-ko  sa,  the  dogs  travel  with 
tails  up  sun.  5.  ne-wik-un  sa,  sore  eyes  sun.  6.  wen-a-ki  sa,  egg  sun.  7. 
wen-a-chy-kon  sa,  the  wing  feathers  are  moulted  sun.  8.  wen-at  sa,  the  caribou 
enter  the  woods  sun;  also,  wen-di-e-in-e-ti  sa,  the  berries  are  ripe  sun.  9. 
wen-a-cha  sa,  the  caribou  are  abundant  in  the  woods  sun.     10  ek-ola-chin-co  sa, 
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paddle  shoulder  sun  (this  name  alludes  to  the  practice  of  striking  a  scapula 
against   trees   in   luring  moose  at  this  season).      11  wen-de-ton  sa,  the  ice  sets 

fast  sun.     12.  .     ["Sun"  obviously  stands  for  "moon"  in  this  list  and 

the  next.] 

Slavey  (Russell).  1.  e-toz-in-e-cho-ke  sa,  new  year's  sun.  2.  ni-tsya  sa, 
small  wind  sun.  3.  te-to"  sho  sa,  eagle  sun.  4.  ni-tsya-cho  sa,  big  wind  sun. 
.1.  be-ken-ot-o-to-ni-no"-ta  sa,  the  geese  arrive  sun.  6.  chi-me-ab-e-ya  sa,  the 
ducks    are    laying    sun.      7.    be-ke-chi-e-ya-ten-ne-ti    sa,    the    berries    ripen    sun. 

B.    eoloB-ye-ken-ak-e-ne-i-a   sa,   moose   rutting   sun.     9. .   10.   thlu-i-ka- 

tse-de-t!  sa,  fishery  sun.     11.  .     12.  . 

Sinistra})  (Dawson).  1.  pil-ta-te'-a-kum,  midwinter  month.  2.  pil-tshik'- 
in-tin.  *3.  pis-kapits',  spring.  4.  pis-whi-a-whoom,  grass  month.  5.  pit-la-kat'- 
lai-a  -hin,  root  digging  month.  6.  pit-ta-pansk,  strawberry  month.  7.  kal<  -kul- 
tum-ah,  berry  month.  8.  pil-tum-hlik,  salmon  month.  9.  pil-ta-kle-lahm', 
month  when  salmon  get  bad.  10.  pil-tloo-alitstin',  month  when  deer  travel. 
11.  pilwhatl-ootlin,  month  when  they  return  from  hunting.  12.  pil-kwootl-a-mine', 
remaining  at  home  month. 

California 
Northwestern  Maidu  (Dixon).     1.  i'nto,  drying  up  (?).     2.  omi  hi'ntsuli,  squint 
eye  rock   (?).     3.  ko'no,  wife.     *4.  wi'nuti   (the  exact  meaning  of  this  term  is 
unknown,    but    it    is    probably    related    to    "u'ti"    which    means    black    oak). 

5.  tern  di'yoko,  said  to  mean  having  fawns.  6.  nem  di'yoko,  big  month. 
7.  ka'ui  tso'n  po'ko,  ground  burning  month.     8.  es'lakum  po'ko,  middle  month. 

9.  ma'tmennin  po'ko,  bread  month.  10.  ba'paboko  (the  meaning  is  unknown). 
11.  bo'lye  (the  exact  meaning  is  unknown,  but  the  word  is  probably  related  to 
"bo"  which  means  trail).  12.  sap  (the  exact  meaning  is  unknown;  the  word 
is  related  either  to  "sa"  meaning  fire,  or  to  "sapoi"  meaning  four). 

Northeastern  Maidu  (Dixon).  1.  tetem  tsampautom  po'ko,  big  tree  freeze 
moon.  2.  kana'ipinom  po'ko,  under  burn  moon  (the  wood  will  burn  only  under- 
neath). 3.  bo'ekmen  po'ko,  trail  breaking  open  moon.  4.  bo'mtetnom  poko, 
sitting   down   along  trail  moon.     5.   konom  po'ko    (the  meaning  is  unknown). 

6.    .      7.   .      8.    kulo'kbepinem    po'ko    (kiilo'kbe    means   an    old 

woman.     Old  women  are  said  to  die  of  the  heat  in  this  month).     *9.  se'meni'm 

po'ko,   seed   moon.      10.  .      11.  .      12.   tern   tsa'mpautom  po'ko, 

little   tree   freeze  moon. 

Northwestern  Maidu  (Kroeber).  1.  yeponi,  ceremonial  initiate  "because  there 
is  sickness";  or,  bompene,  two  paths.  2.  kakakano,  pattering  showers.  *3. 
sliawi;  or,  sha  kono,  flowers  bloom.  4.  laila,  grass  grows.  5.  konmoko,  seeds, 
fish  and  geese  are  caught.  6.  nengkaukati,  hot.  7.  tumi,  smoky.  8.  temsimi, 
acorns  begin  to  ripen.     9.  kummenim   shemmeni,   winter  acorns   are   gathered. 

10.  shawodo,  black  acorns  are  cached.  11.  yapakto,  divided  (the  winter  is  half 
gone).     12.  omhinchuli,  ice  lasts  throughout  the  day. 

Southwest 
Navaho    (Franciscan   Fathers).      1.   yas   n'lt'es,   probably   melting    of    snow. 
2.   atsa'  biya'zh,   eaglets.     3.  wozhch'I'd,   the  meaning  is   obscure.     4.   dach'i'l, 
short    corn;    or,    t'chil,    tiny    leaves;    or,    t'ach'il,    small    feathers    of    eagles. 

5.  datso,  tall  corn;  or,  tatso,  large  leaves;  or,  t'aHso,  large  feathers  of  eagles. 

6.  ya'ishjashch'ili,  I  insert  the  small  grains.  7.  naeeshja'stso,  the  big  sugar- 
cane.   8.  binint'a'tso'si,  light  ripening.     9.  binint'a'tso,  the  great  ripe  or  harvest. 
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*10.  ghaji,  back  to  back  (when  the  white  of  winter  and  the  yellow  of  summer 
meet,  turning  their  backs  to  each  other,  the  one  to  proceed,  the  other  to 
retrace  the  steps).  11.  nlts'i'ts'o'si,  light  or  slender  wind.  12  nlts'i'tso',  much 
or  big  wind. 

Pima  (Russell.  Informant,  Ka'mal  tkak).  1.  aufpa  hiasik,  cottonwood 
flowers.  2.  aufpa  i-ivakitak,  cottonwood  leaves.  3.  koi  i-ivakitak,  mesquite 
leaves.  4.  koi  hiasik,  mesquite  flowers.  5.  kai  tcokolik,  black  seeds  on  the 
saguaros.  *6.  harsany  paihitak  marsat,  saguaro  harvest  moon.  7.  tcokiapik, 
rainy.  8.  rsopol  usapik,  short  planting.  9.  varsa  kakatak,  dry  grass.  10. 
huhokiapk',  winter  begins.     11.  oam,  yellow.     12.  ka-amak,  leaves  falling. 

Pima  (Russell.  Informant,  Antonio  Azul).  1.  ku-utco  s'hupitcik,  big  winter. 
2.  kamaki,  gray.  3.  tcu-utaki,  green.  4.  oam,  yellow.  5.  ka-ak,  strong.  6. 
*6.  pelkany  paihitak  marsat,  wheat  harvest  moon.  7.  harsany  paihitak,  saguaro 
harvest.  8.  tcokiapik,  rainy.  9.  rsopol  usapik,  short  planting.  10.  varsa 
kakatak,  dry  grass.     11.  vi-ihainyik,  windy.     12.  ovalik,  smell. 


Plains  and  Southern  Plateau 

Arikara  (Maximilian).  1.  Moon  of  the  seven  cold  nights.  2.  Moon  which 
kills   or   carries   off  men.     3.   Moon   in  which  wild  geese   return.     4.    Moon   of 

vegetation.     5.  .     6.  .     7.  .     8.  .     9.  . 

*10.  Moon  in  which  leaves  fall.  11.  Moon  of  the  nose  of  the  little  serpent. 
12.  Moon  of  the  nose  of  the  great  serpent.  The  summer  months  of  the  Arikara 
have  no  names. 

Mandan  (Maximilian).  1.  Moon  of  the  seven  cold  days.  2.  Pairing  moon. 
3.  Moon  of  the  weak  eyes.  4.  Moon  of  the  wild  geese;  or,  moon  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice.  5.  Moon  in  which  maize  is  sown;  or,  moon  of  flowers. 
6.  Moon  of  ripe  service  berries.  7.  Moon  of  ripe  cherries.  8.  Moon  of  ripe 
plums.  9.  Moon  of  ripe  maize.  10.  Moon  of  the  falling  leaves.  11.  Moon 
in  which  the  rivers  freeze.     12.  Moon  of  the  slight  frost. 

Matthews  (70-72),  judging  from  his  own  observations,  thinks  that  the 
Mandan  and  the  Minitaree  have  no  li  formal  names  for  the  lunar  periods, 
although  they  often  connect  the  moons  with  the  natural  phenomena;  and  that 
they  are  aware  that  twelve  lunations  do  not  complete  the  year." 

Mandan  (Will  and  Spinden).  1.  Moon  of  the  seven  cold  days.  2.  Moon  of 
the  rut  of  the  wolves.  3.  Moon  of  the  sore  eyes.  4.  Moon  of  game;  or,  moon 
of  the  river  break  up.  5.  Moon  of  sowing;  or,  moon  of  flowers.  6.  Moon 
of  ripe  June  berries.  7.  Moon  of  ripe  choke  cherries.  8.  Moon  of  ripe  wild 
plums.  9.  Moon  of  ripe  corn.  10.  Moon  of  the  fall  of  the  leaves.  11.  Moon 
of  the  freezing  of  the  rivers.     12.  Moon  of  the  little  cold. 

Dakota  (Keating).  1.  we  tahre,  hard  moon.  2.  wechata  we,  raccoon  moon. 
3.  wishta  wasa  we,  sore  eyes  moon.  4.  mahahahandi  we,  hunting  moon. 
5.  mahahakanda  we,  oviparous  game  moon.  6.  wajustechasha  we,  strawberries 
moon.  7.  tschanpasha,  cherries  moon.  8.  tatanka  kehowa  we,  moon  of  the 
rutting  of  the  buffalo.  *9.  wajopi  we,  moon  of  the  commencement  of  the  wild 
rice.  10.  siushtaupi  we,  the  end  of  the  wild  rice.  11.  takehuhu  we,  the  rutting 
of  the  deer  moon.     12.  tahechapshon  we,  deer  shedding  its  horns  moon. 

Dakota  (Hayden).  1.  pte-icu-la-wash-te-yu-ta-wik,  time  when  young  buffalo, 
in  utero,  arc  good  to  eat.  2.  shunk-a-ma'-ni-tu-ga-nash'-ki-wik,  when  the  wolves 
go  mad.  *3.  ma-ga-ga'di-wik,  moon  geese  come  up  from  the  south.  4.  pe-zi'- 
to-i-wam-pi-wik,  when  the  grass  springs  up.  5.  shunk-a-ma-ni-tu-cin-ca-ton-wik, 
when  the  wolves  have  their  young.     6.  pte-ki-u'-ha-wik,  rutting  time  of  buffalo. 
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7.  oam'-pa-sha-wik,  when  the  cherries  are  red.  8.  cam'-pa-sa-pa-wik,  black 
cherry  month,  when  the  cherries  are  red.  9.  can-wak'-pe-hi'-wik,  when  the 
loaves  become  yellow.  10.  ea^-wak-pe-hili-pa,  when  the  leaves  fall.  11.  wik-to- 
ka-i-ca'-mi-na,  when  the  first  snow  falls.  12.  pte-yu'-kta-ha-shi'-na-wash'-te, 
when  the  robes  are  good. 

Dakota  (Schoolcraft).  1.  Severe  or  hard  moon.  2.  Moon  in  which  racoons 
run.  3.  Moon  of  the  sore  eyes.  4.  Moon  in  which  the  geese  lay  eggs.  5.  Moon 
for  planting.  6.  Moon  for  strawberries  and  for  hoeing  corn.  7.  Midsummer 
moon.  10.  ^Ioon  in  which  corn  is  gathered.  9.  Moon  in  which  they  make  wild 
rice.  10.  Moon  of  the  running  of  the  does.  11.  Moon  of  the  running  of  the 
does  (this  month  has  the  same  name  as  the  preceding  one).  12.  Moon  in 
which  the  deer  shed  their  horns. 

Dakota    (Gordon).      1.   wee-te-rhee,  the   hard   moon,  that   is  the   cold  moon. 

2. ,  coon  moon.    3. ,  moon  of  the  sore  eyes.    4.  maga-oka-da-wee, 

moon  in  which  geese  lay  eggs;  or,  wokada-wee,  egg  moon;   or,  wato'papee-wee, 

canoe    moon.      5.    wo'-zu-pee-wee,    planting    moon.      6.    ,    strawberries 

moon.     7.  ,  moon  in  which  the  geese  shed  their  feathers;  or,  chang-pa- 

sapa  wee,  choke  cherry  moon;  or,  mna-rcha-rcha-wee,  red  lily  moon.  8.  wasu'- 
ton-wee,  ripe  moon.  9.  psin-na-ke'-tu-wee,  ripe  rice  moon.  10.  wa-zu'-pee-wee, 
or,  wee-wa-zu-pee,  moon  in  which  wild  rice  is  gathered  and  stored  for  winter 
use.  11.  ta-kee-yu-hra-wee,  deer  rutting  moon.  12.  ta-he'-cha-psing-wee,  moon 
in  which  deer  shed  their  horns. 

Dakota  (Neill).  1.  wi-teri,  hard  moon.  2.  wicata-wi,  raccoon  moon.  3. 
istawicayazan-wi,  sore  eyes  moon.  4.  magaokadi-wi,  moon  in  which  the  geese 
lay  eggs;  or,  wokada-we,  or,  watopapi-wi,  moon  in  which  the  streams  are  again 
navigable.  5.  wojupi-wi,  planting  moon.  6.  wajustecasa-wi,  moon  in  which 
the  strawberries  are  red.  7.  canpasapa-wi  and  wasunpa-wi,  moon  in  which 
the  choke  cherries  are  ripe  and  the  geese  shed  their  feathers.  8.  wasuton-wi, 
harvest  moon.  9.  psinhnaketu-wi,  moon  in  which  the  wild  rice  is  laid  up 
to  dry.  10.  wi-wajupi,  or,  wazupi-wi,  drying  rice  moon.  11.  takiyura-wi,  deer 
rutting  moon.      12.   tahecapsun-wi,   moon   in   which   the   deer   shed  their  horns. 

Dakota  (Riggs).  1.  wi-tehi,  hard  moon.  2.  wieata-we,  raccoon  moon. 
•  i.  is'tawicay-azan-we,  sore  eyes  moon.  4.  magaokada-wi,  moon  in  which  geese 
lay  eggs;  or,  wokada-wi,  and,  watopapi-wi,  moon  streams  again  become  navi- 
gable. 5.  wozupi-wi,  planting  moon.  6.  wazus'tecas'a-wi,  moon  strawberries  are 
ripe.  7.  ca^pasapa-wi,  and  wasu??pa-wi,  moon  choke  berries  are  ripe  and  geese 
shed  feathers.  8.  wasuton-wi,  harvest  moon.  9.  psi^hnaketu-wi,  moon  rice  is 
laid  up  to  dry.  10.  wi-wazupi,  drying  rice  moon.  11.  takiyuha-wi,  deer  rut- 
ting moon.     12.  taheeaps'u^wi,  moon  when  deer  shed  horns. 

Dakota  (Beltrami).  1.  onwikari-oui,  moon  of  valor.  2.  owiciata-oui,  moon 
of  the  wild  oats.  *3.  wistaocia-oui,  moon  of  the  bad  eyes.  4.  mograhoandi-oui, 
moon  of  game.  5.  mograhocanda-oui,  moon  of  the  nests.  6.  mojusticiascia-oui, 
moon  of  strawborries.  7.  champaseia-oui,  moon  of  the  cherries.  8.  yanlankakiocu- 
oui,  moon  of  the  buffaloes.  9.  wasipi-oui,  moon  of  the  oats.  10.  sciwostapi-oui, 
second  moon  of  oats.  11.  takiouka-oui,  moon  of  the  roebuck.  12.  abesciatakska- 
oui,  budding  of  the  roebuck's  horns. 

Teton  Dakota  (Clark).  1.  Moon  in  which  the  skin  of  the  foetus  of  the 
buffalo  is  beginning  to  color.  2.  Moon  in  which  the  hair  gets  thick  on  the 
foetus  of  the  buffalo;  or,  man's  or  hard  moon.  3.  Sore  eyes  moon.  4.  Moon 
in  which  the  ducks  come.  5.  Moon  in  which  the  grass  begins  to  get  green 
and  some  roots  are  fit  to  be  eaten.  6.  Moon  in  which  corn  is  planted.  7.  Moon 
in   which  buffalo  bulls  are  fat.     8.  Moon  in  which  buffalo  cows  are  in  season. 
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9.  Moon  in  which  plums  get  red.  *10.  Moon  in  which  the  leaves  fall  off. 
11.  Moon  in  which  the  buffalo  cow's  foetus  is  getting  large.  12.  Moon  in  which 
the  wolves  run  together. 

Sisseton  and  Eastern  Dakota   (Clark).     1. .     2.  Moon  in  which  the 

raccoons  come  out.     3.  Sore  eyes  moon.     4.  Moon  in  which  the  geese  lay  eggs. 

5.   Planting   moon.      6.    Moon   in    which   the    strawberries   ripen.      7.   ■ . 

8.  Harvest  moon.     9.  Moon  in  which  the  wild  rice  becomes  ripe.     10.  . 

11.  Deer  rutting  moon.     12.  Moon  in  which  the  deer  shed  their  horns. 

Omaha  (Fletcher  and  La  Flesche).  1.  Hon'ga  umubthi  ike,  moon  in 
which  the  snow  drifts  into  the  tents  of  the  Honga.  2.  mi'xa  agthi  ike, 
moon  in  which  the  geese  come  home.  3.  pe'nishka  mieta  ike,  little  frog  moon. 
4.  miu'onthing  ike,  moon  in  which  nothing  happens.  5.  miwaa'  ike,  moon  in 
which  they  plant.  6.  tenu'gamigauna  ike,  moon  in  which  the  buffalo  bulls 
hunt  the  cows.  7.  tehu'ta"  ike,  moon  in  which  the  buffalo  bellow.  8.  un'ponhutan 
ike,  moon  in  which  the  elk  bellow.  9.  ta'xte  mannonxa  ike,  moon  in  which  the 
deer  paw  the  earth.  10.  ta'xti  kithixa  ike,  moon  in  which  the  deer  rut.  11. 
taxte  hebaxo"'  ike,  moon  in  which  the  deer  shed  their  antlers.  12.  waqa'be 
zhi"gai'da  ike,  moon  in  which  the  little  black  bears  are  born. 

Fletcher  and  La  Flesche  say  that  the  same  designations  are  used  by  the  Oto 
and  the  Iowa,  except  for  the  first  month,  which  is  known  as  the  raccoon  moon. 

Pawnee   (Hayden).     1.  ki-wa'k-skiits,  r-oldest  moon.     2.  .     3.  pa-hu- 

ta'-wi-o,  moon  when  the  grass  begins  to  start.  4.  pu -hu'-wut-u'-rik,  moon 
when  the  coldest  weather  is  breaking  up.     5. .     6.  .     7.  . 

8.  kat,  the  last  of  summer.     9.  ki-sa'-to,  moon  before  cold  weather  commences. 

10.  niit'k,  snake  moon.     11. .     12.   ki-wa'-ka'k. 

The  Pawnee,  according  to  Hayden,  have  only  six  moons. 

Pawnee  (Dunbar).  1.  ka-at.  2.  p-ra-pa.  3.  pa-hu-tau-i-u.  4.  pa  hu-wut-u- 
ru-kut.     5.  pa-hi-wa-kar-uks.     6.   pa-ra-rar-uks.     7.  pa-rik-ish.     8.   pa-la-re-huts. 

9.  kis-at-u.     10.   lut-a.     11.  ki-wuks-ki.     12.  ki-wuks-kuts. 

According  to  Dunbar  the  Pawnee  have  twelve  and  thirteen  months  alter- 
nately, the  intercalary  month  being  inserted  at  the  end  of  summer. 

Kiowa  (Mooney).  1.  ka'gu'at  p'a  Ban,  little  bud  moon.  2.  ka'  gu'at  p'a, 
bud  moon.  3.  aideh  p'a,  leaf  moon.  4.  pai  aga'nti,  summer  aga'nti  moon.  6.  pai 
te'pgah  p'a,  summer  tepgaii  moon.  6.  pai  ganhi'na  p'a,  summer  ganhina  moon. 
7.  t'a'gufio'tal  p'a  san,  little  moon  of  deer  horns  dropping  off.  8.  t'a'guiio'tal  p'a 
(edal),  (great),  moon  of  deer  horns  dropping  off;  or,  aidenguak'o  p'a,  yellow 
leaves  moon.  *9.  ga'kinat'o  p'a,  ten  colds  moon.  10.  aga'nti;  or,  a'ga'ntsanha 
(from  ji'ga'ntsan,  meaning  ''wait  until  I  come").  11.  te'pgah  p'a,  geese  going 
moon;  or  bonpa  p'a,  sweat  house  moon.     12.  ganhi'na  p'a,  real  goose  moon. 

The  Kiowa  moons  do  not  correspond  very  closely  with  our  months,  for  the 
first  moon  begins  about  the  middle  of  our  January  and  continues  until  near 
the  middle  of  our  February.  According  to  the  folklore  of  the  Kiowa,  the 
tenth  moon,  "Wait  until  I  come,"  says  to  its  predecessor,  ''You  went  but 
did  nothing.  Wait  and  I'll  go,  and  I'll  show  you  what  I  can  do  in  the  way 
of  storms  and  cold  weather. ' '  A  similar  explanation  is  attached  to  the  summer 
aga'nti  moon,  the  fourth  moon  of  this  list. 

Kansa  (Hunter).  1.  Dead  moon.  2.  Thaw  or  rain  moon.  *3.  Hunting,  bird, 
or  singing  moon.  4.  Flower  moon.  5.  Planting  moon.  6.  Salt  moon.  7.  Buffalo 
moon.     8.  Corn   or  plum  moon.     9.   Harvest  moon.     10.   Bear   or  smoky  moon. 

11.  Buck  or  windy  moon.     12.  Freezing  or  snow  moon. 

The  Kansa  count  thirteen  moons  to  the  year;  the  thirteenth,  sugar  moon, 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  Kansa  year,  corresponding  to  a  February-March  period. 
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Osage   (Maxmilian).     1    and  2.  mi'hka-kirncha,  the  time  when  the  lynx  is 

in    heat.      3    and   4.    oh-ua-gaeha,   the   time   of   the   maize.      5   and   6.  . 

*7  and  8.  tschetoga-kirucha,  the  time  when  the  buffalo  is  in  heat.     9,  10,  and  11. 

tah  kirucha,  the  time  when  the  deer  is  in  heat.  12.  tahdiabrahka,  time  of  the 
thin  hides. 

Plains  Cree  (Laeombe).  1.  kise-pisim,  the  old  or  big  month.  2.  mikisiwi- 
pisim,  month  of  the  eagle.  3.  niski-pisim,  month  of  the  bustard.  4.  ayekiwi- 
pisim,  month  of  the  frogs.  5.  opineyawewi-pisim,  moon  in  which  the  birds  lay 
Bgg&  (i.  opaskawehuwi-pisim,  moon  of  the  hatching.  7.  opaskuwi-pisim,  moon 
in  which  the  birds  moult.  8.  oppahuwi-pisim,  moon  in  which  the  birds  fly 
away.  9.  onotjihituwi-pisim,  rutting  moon.  10.  kaskatinowi-pisim,  moon  in 
which  it  freezes.  11.  iyikuwi-pisim,  moon  of  the  frost.  12.  pawatchakinasis, 
moon  in  which  the  snow  hangs  from  the  trees. 

Plains  Cree  (Maximilian).  1.  kesah-pisimm,  the  big  moon.  2.  paua-zakenassis- 
pisimm,  moon  which  shakes  the  trees.  3.  mekssiuh-pisimm,  moon  in  which  the 
eagle  conies;   or,  niski-pisimm,  moon  of  the  wild  goose;   or,  ayiki-pisimm,  moon 

of   the   frogs.      4. .      5.    opineya-uau-pisimm,   moon   in   which   the   birds 

lay  their  eggs.  6.  opaskoh-pisimm,  moon  in  which  the  birds  shed  their  feathers. 
7.  oochpahoh-pisimm,  moon   in   which   the  birds   fly;    or,   onont-chicheto-pisimm, 

moon  in  which  the  buffalo  is  in  heat.     8.  .  9.  .      10.  opinna- 

skoh-pisimm,  moon  in  wrhich  the  leaves  fall.  *11.  kaskattinoh-pisimm,  ice  moon. 
12.  kaie-iequata'-pisimm. 

Plains  Cree  (Skinner).  1.  otcestiuvicikauu-picim,  kissing  moon.  2.  megiauwi- 
picim,  eagle  moon.  3.  niski-picim,  geese  moon.  4.  aiiki-picim,  frog  moon. 
5.  sagibukau-picim,  leaves  coming  out  moon.     6.  opineauwe'wi-picim,  egg  moon. 

7.  upaskuwi-picim,  moulting  moon.  8.  uskauhu-picim,  rutting  moon.  9.  tukwagi- 
picim,  fall  moon.  10.  kuskutnu-picim,  frost  everything.  11.  pauwatcitcukinasis- 
picim.      12.   paimatukinum-picim. 

Plains  Cree  (Hayden).  1.  kis-ki-pa'-pa-ke-te'k-e-num,  coldest  moon.  2. 
ka-ma'k-e-tuh-pe-sim,  ice  thawing  moon.  *3.  is-ke-pe'-sim,  duck  moon.  4. 
a-ik-e-pe'-sim,  frog  moon.  5.  sha-ke-pa'-ka-o-pe-sim,  leaf  moon.  6.  me-ne-sa-ka'- 
tik-tuk-e,    service   berries   ripe.      7.    no'-tse-hi-ko'-pe-sim,   buffalo   rutting   moon. 

8.  wa-ke-pa-ka'n-o-pe-sim,  leaves  changing  moon.  9.  wa-sta-o-pa-ka'-wo-pe-sim, 
leaves  entirely  changed.  10.  pin-pa-ka'n-o-pe-sim,  leaves  off  the  trees.  11. 
na-ma-pi'-ne-kais,  fish  catching  moon.  12.  pa-pa-ke-ser-kin-e-kis,  moon  that 
strikes  the  earth  cold. 

The  Plains  Cree  have  a  thirteenth  moon,  me-ke-sii'-e-pe-sim,  eagles  seen 
moon,  which  occurs  about  February-March. 

Plains  Cree  (Schoolcraft).  1.  Cold  moon.  2.  Big  moon.  3.  Eagle  moon. 
4.  Goose  moon.  *5.  Frog  Moon.  6.  Moon  in  which  the  birds  begin  to  lay 
eggs.  7.  Moon  in  which  the  birds  moult.  8.  Moon  in  which  the  birds  begin 
to  fly.  9.  Moon  in  which  the  moose  cast  their  horns.  10.  Ratting  moon. 
11.  Hoar  frost  or  ice  moon.      12.  Whirlwind  moon. 

Blaclfoot  (Wissler).  1.  Changeable  moon.  2.  Uncertain  moon.  3.  Geese 
moon.  4.  Beginning  of  summer  moon.  5.  Frog  moon.  6.  Thunder  moon. 
7.  Big  Sunday  moon.  8.  Berry  moon.  9.  Choke  cherry  moon.  *10  Beginning 
of  winter  moon.     11.  "Wind  moon.     12.  Cold  moon.     13.  Two  big  Sunday  moon. 

Big  Sunday  and  two  big  Sunday  refer  to  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas. 

Black  foot  (Schoolcraft).  1.  Cold  moon.  2.  Snowy  moon.  *3.  Green  moon. 
4.  Moon  of  planting.  5.  Moon  of  the  flowers.  6.  Hot  moon.  7.  Moon  of  the 
deer.  8.  Sturgeon  moon.  9.  Fruit  moon.  10.  Traveling  moon.  11.  Beaver 
moon.      12.    Hunting   moon. 
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Bannock   (Clark).     1.  Black  smoke,  that  is  cold.     2.  Bare  spots  along  trail. 

3.  Little  grass,  or  grass  first  comes  up.     4.  .     5.  .     6.  . 

7.   .      8.  .      9.   .      10.   .      *11.   Kunning   season 

for  game.     12.  Big  moon. 

Clark  does  not  correlate  the  Bannock  month  list  with  our  months.  He 
says  that  there  are  no  names  for  the  months  after  the  season  gets  warm. 

Uintah  Utc  ("Sapir).  1.  togut'Omum-agat-ogutc,  middle  winter  moon;  or, 
avat.omum.agat-ogutc,  big  winter  moon.  2.  pinaromum-agat-ogutc,  last  winter 
moon.  3.  tamam-agat-ogutc,  spring  moon.  4.  avat''intamam.agat-ogutc,  big 
spring  moon.  5.  pinaramamagat.ogutc,  last  spring  moon.  *6.  tatcam-agat-ogutc, 
summer  moon.  7.  togut-atcam-agat-ogutc,  middle  summer  moon.  8.  pinaratcam-- 
agat-ogutc,  last  summer  moon.  9.  yi'vwanam-agat-ogutc,  fall  moon.  10. 
togu't'i'rugwam.agat-ogutc,  middle  fall  moon;  or,  avati'vanamagat-ogutc,  big  fall 
moon.  11.  pineiyiVvanam.agat.ogutc,  last  fall  moon.  12.  tomum-agat-ogutc, 
winter  moon. 

Northeastern  Woodland 
Micmac    (Rand).      1.    boonamooeegoos.      2.    abiigiinajit    (perhaps    the    snow 
blinder).     3.   segowgoo's.     4.  piimulumooegoo's.     5.   agesegoos'.     6.   nibunegoos'. 
7.    pskooegoos'.    8.    kesagawegoos'.      9.    majowhtoogweegoos'.    10.    wegowegoos'. 

11.  skools.      12.    likchegoos',    the    great    or    most    excellent    month    because    of 
Christmas. 

Micmac  (Mechling).  1.  bunAdAmigu's".  2.  abigina/djit.  3.  sigowigii's.  4. 
pinadimwigii's.  5.  agzi'gMs.  6.  nibinigu's.  7.  apsgwigfi's.  8.  kisaywigu's. 
9.  madjf/yatwigii's.     10.  wig^'wigMs.     11.  skfils.     12.    '""djivyuldjiwigiis. 

Beothuk  (Gatschet).  1.  kobshuneesarnut.  2.  kosthabono'ng  bewajowit. 
3.  manamiss.  4.  wasumaweeseok.  5.  bedejamish  bowajowite.  0.  wasumaweeseek. 
7.  kowayaseek.  8.  wadawhegh.  9.  wasumaweeseek.  10.  godabonyegh.  11. 
godabonyeesh.     12.  odasweeteeshamut. 

Gatschet  says  that  it  seems  doubtful  to  him  that  April,  dune,  and  September 
were  all  called  by  the  same  name. 

Malecite  (Mechling).  1.  piadiwiswigi'zus,  probably  the  month  when  the 
branches  of  the  pine  and  fir  trees  break  off  with  the  cold.  2.  tigwa/stunigi'zus, 
month  in  which  it  is  getting  towards  spring.  3.  agluzunwe'sit,  the  month  in 
which  things  are  scarce.  4.  panadamuwigi'zus,  month  in  which  birds  begin  to 
fly.  5.  sigunamigwigi'zus,  month  when  fish  come  up.  6.  skawswewigl'zus, 
month  in  which  everything  is  in  bloom.  7.  tcuwaxpigi'/.us,  month  in  which 
the  frogs  are  in  the  water.  8.  wike'wigl'zus,  month  in  which  everything  is 
ripe.  9.  madjowidolkgigi'zus,  month  in  which  the  animals  begin  to  rut.  10. 
tagwa/gigi'zus,  the  height  of  autumn.    11.  giwa/djigl'zus,  it  is  a  lonesome  month. 

12.  ktigi'zus    (the   latter   part   of   November   and    the   first    part    of    December). 

13.  midjigr'zus,  bad  month. 

Malecite  (Mechling,  from  Yetromile).  1.  onglusamwessit,  it  is  hard  to  get 
a  living.  2.  taquask  nikizoos,  month  in  which  there  is  a  crust  on  the  snow. 
3.  pnhodamwikizoos,  month  in  which  we  catch  fish.  4.  a  musswikizoos,  month 
in  which  we  catch  fish.  5.  kikkaikizoos,  month  in  which  ^ve  sow.  6.  muskoskikizoos, 
month  in  which  we  catch  young  seals.  7.  atchittaikizoos,  month  in  which  the 
berries  are  ripe.  8.  wikkaikizoos,  month  in  wdiich  there  is  a  heap  of  eels  on 
the  sand.  9.  mantchewadokkikizoos,  month  in  which  there  are  herds  of  mooses, 
bears,  etc.  10.  assebaskwats,  there  is  ice  on  the  banks.  11.  a  bonomhsswikizoos, 
month  in  which  the  first  fish  comes.     12.  ketchikizoos,  the  long  month. 
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Eastern  Cree  (Skinner).  1.  glshe'papiwate'kimumpizun,  month  in  which 
the  old  follow  spreads  the  brush.  2.  ee'pizun,  old  month.  3.  migisupizun, 
eagle  month.  4.  miskipi/.un,  gray  goose  month.  5.  aliglpizun,  frog  month. 
(i.  saglpukawipizun,  month  in  which  the  leaves  come  out.  7.  opaskwuwipizun, 
month  in  which  the  ducks  begin  to  moult.  8.  opunhopizun,  month  in  which 
young  dinks  begin  to  fly.  9.  we'we'opizun,  wavy  or  snow  goose  month. 
10.  opinahamowipizun,  month  in  which  the  birds  fly  south.  11.  kaska'tinopizun, 
month  in  which  the  rivers  begin  to  freeze.  12.  papiwatiginashispizun,  month 
in   which  the  young  fellow  spreads  the  brush. 

Explanation  of  the  references  to  "the  old  fellow"  or  the  "young  fellow 
spreading  the  brush":  winter  causes  the  pine  needles  to  fall  on  the  snow, 
forming  a  covering  like  pine  boughs  laid  on  the  floor  of  a  wigwam  for  bedding; 
the  laving  is  called  "spreading." 

I\asttm  Cree  (Harmon).  1.  kush-a-pa-was-ti-ca-num  o  pes-im,  extreme  cold 
month.  2.  kee-chay  o  pes-im,  month  in  which  the  young  birds  begin  to  chirp; 
or.  kich-ee  o  pes-im,  old  month.  3.  me-ke-su  o  pes-im,  eagle  month.  4.  nis-ka 
o  pes-im,  goose  month.  *5.  i-iche  pesim,  frog  month.  6.  o-piwa-wa  we  pes-im, 
month  in  which  the  birds  begin  to  lay  eggs.  7.  o  pus-ko  we  pes-im,  month  in 
which  birds  cast  their  feathers.  8.  o-pa-ko  we  pes-im,  month  in  which  young 
birds  begin  to  fly.  9.  wa-was-kis  o  pes-im,  month  in  which  moose  cast  their 
horns;  or,  a-pin-nas-ko  o  pes-im,  month  the  leaves  fall  off  the  trees.  10. 
o-no-chi-kit-o-wa  o  pes-im,  the  rutting  month;  or,  o-ke-wa-ow-o  pes-im,  month 
the  fowls  go  south.  11.  ay-e-coop-ay  o  pe-sim,  hoar  frost  month;  or  kus-kut-te-no 
o  pes-im,  ice  month.     12.  pa-watch-e-can-a-nas  o  pes-im,  whirlwind  month. 

Harmon  says  there  are  thirteen  months,  but  he  gives  only  twelve  in  his  list. 

Eastern  Cree  (Mackenzie).  1.  kushapaw7asticanum  o  pishim,  extreme  cold 
moon.  2.  kichi  pishim,  big  moon,  or  old  man.  3.  mickysue  pishim,  eagle  moon. 
4.  niskaw  o  pishim,  goose  moon.  *5.  atheiky  o  pishim,  frog  moon.  6.  oppinu 
o  pishim,  moon  in  which  the  birds  begin  to  lay  eggs.  7.  aupasken  o  pishim, 
moon  in  which  birds  cast  their  feathers.  8.  aupahou  o  pishim,  moon  in  which 
the  young  birds  begin  to  fly.  9.  waskiscon  o  pishim,  moon  in  which  the  moose 
deer  cast  their  horns.  10.  wisac  o  pishim,  rutting  moon.  11  thithigon  pewai 
o  pishim,  hoar  frost  moon;  or,  kuskatinayoui  o  pishim,  ice  moon.  12. 
pawatchicananasis  o  pishim,  whirlwind  moon. 

Montagnais  (McKenzie).  1.  tshipishime,  the  great  moon.  2.  epiche'-na-mas-kui 
pishime,  snow  falls  from  the  leaves.  3.  mitisu  pishime,  eagle  moon.  4.  nishique 
pishime,  bustard  moon.  5.  uabikum  pishime,  budding  moon.  6.  ui-sha-ku 
pishime,  rutting  moon.  7.  pinaue'u  pishime,  moulting  moon.  8.  ushe'kau 
pishime,  caribou  horns  cast  their  moss.  9.  uatshe'tshi  pishime,  the  leaf  turns 
yellow.  10.  penatshi  pishime,  the  leaf  falls.  11.  takuatche  pishime,  the  fall 
moon.     12.  t-she'-pa-peu  pishime,  the  hard  or  severe  moon. 

Montagnais  (Petitot).  1.  nilttsi  sa  tsele,  little  month  of  wind,  or,  mene  kli 
dedhi  sa,  hard  moon.  2.  nilttsi-sa-tchop,  great  month  of  wind.  *3.  beni  l'in- 
theli,  month  the  dog  sweats,  or,  dettan.ni-tcho  za,  month  of  eagles.  4.  t'en-tssi- 
kke-na-izale,  ice  hangs  in  needles.  5.  beni  etchedhi,  month  of  moulting,  or, 
hf'ni-eg'eze,  month  of  the  sea;  or,  t'en-ttsi-'tla  na"a,  end  of  the  ice,  or,  ttsale  sa, 
month  of  frogs.  6.  beni-ettchedhi,  moulting,  or,  enial"az-tsele,  small  departure 
of  reindeer.  7.  enil"az-tcho,  great  departure  of  reindeer,  or,  beni-nal"assi,  month 
of  departure.  8.  kenu-zae,  month  of  gentle  heat.  9.  beni  te  pedali,  month  of 
rutting,  or,  egun-tchene  sa,  month  of  the  shoulder  blades  of  reindeer.  10. 
bf'ni-tsi"eli,  month  of  the  foetus,  when  the  roe  carries  her  young,  or,  inttse-nae 
sa,  month  of  the  roe  of  the  elk  or  moose  deer.     11.  nni  sa  otsele,  small  month 
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of  cold,  or,  djiesh  in-sa,  month  of  fishing  with  a  hook.  12.  nni-sa-tchop,  great 
month  of  cold,  or,  l'ue-sa,  month  of  fish. 

Northern  Saulteaux  (Skinner).  1.  djiba'piwutkizis  (djiba  means  morning). 
2.  kje'kizis,  big  moon.  3.  mikisi'ukizis,  eagle  moon.  4.  niki'kizus,  moon  in  which 
the  geese  come,  or  goose  moon.  5.  man'gokizis,  loon  moon.  6.  sagibu'kkaokizis, 
budding  leaf  moon.  .  7.  woskunitci'kizis,  unripe  berry  moon.  8.  atiktemi'nikizis, 
ripe  berry  moon.  9.  pazikohoikizis,  moon  in  which  the  young  ducks  begin  to 
fly.  10.  pimahamoikizis,  moon  in  which  the  birds  begin  to  fly  south.  11. 
kuskutinikizis,  freezing  moon,  or  lakes  and  rivers  freezing  moon.  12 
pichipiponikizis,  moon  that  winter  begins. 

Ojibwa,  Long  Lake,  Ontario  (Waugh).  1.  ge'nose' ,  long  moon.  2.  abtabogi'zts, 
half  the  winter  month;  or,  ona/benagi'zts,  can  walk  on  the  crust  of  the  snow 
month.     3.  n7mab*7n7gi'zcs,  sucker  month.  4.    ^ki'gi'zts,    goose    month;    or, 

bokw,g7megi/zts,  breaking  snowshoe  month.  5.  maTjgogi'zis,  loon  month.  6. 
bagt'da'nogi'zts,  lakes  opening  up  month.  7.  w,btga,nogi'zis,  flowers  coming  out 
month.  8.  skandji'gi'zis,  berries  not  yet  ripe  month.  9.  a'btenTb  nogi'zis,  half 
the  summer  month.  10.  ame,gs7gi'zis,  trout  month.  11.  adikame'gogi'zts, 
white  fish  month.  12.  ckad7no'gi,zis,  lakes  frozen  up  month.  13.  bidjibibo"gizis, 
first  part  of  the  winter  month. 

Ojibwa,  from  Nipigon,  Ontario  (Waugh).  *1.  anamkoda'dt'z,  the  new  year,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  2.  abta'bibo'm,  half  the  winter.  3.  namebmigi'zis, 
sucker  moon.  4.  niki'gi'zis,  geese  moon.  5.  ma^gogi'zts,  loon  moon.  6. 
ww,b7gwa,nigi/zts,  flower  moon.  7.  min7gi'zis,  berry  moon.  8.  abteni'btnogi'zis, 
half  the  summer  month.  9.  namegwise'sagi'zts,  small  trout  moon.  10. 
kitctname,kwiSigi/zis,  big  trout  month.  11.  add^me'gogi'zts,  white  fish  moon. 
12.  manido'  gizis,  spirit  moon.      13.  kttcige'onzi,  long  days  and  nights  moon. 

Ojibwa  (Wilson).  1.  muhnedoo  keezis,  spirit  month.  2.  nuhma'bene  keezis, 
sucker  month.  3.  ona'hbune  keezis,  month  of  the  crust  of  the  snow.  4. 
babooquada'hgiming  keezis,  snow-shoe  breaking  month.  5.  wa'hbegoone  ke'ezis, 
month  of  the  flowers.  6.  oda'emene  keezis,  the  strawberry  month.  7.  misque'emone 
keezis,  the  raspberry  month.  8.  moon  koezis,  the  bilberry  month.  9.  muhno'omene 
keezis,  the  wild  rice  month.  10.  pena'hque  keezis,  month  of  the  falling  leaves. 
11.  kushku'dene  keezis,  the  freezing  month.  12.  mu'hnedoo  keezisoons,  little 
spirit  month. 

Ojibwa  (Baraga).  1.  manito-gisiss,  moon  of  the  spirit.  2.  name'bini-gisiss, 
moon  of  the  suckers.  3.  ona'bani-gisiss,  moon  of  the  crust  on  the  snow.  4. 
bebokwe'dagiming-gisiss,  moon  of  the  breaking  of  snow-shoes.  5.  wabigon- 
gisiss,  moon  of  the  flowers  and  blooms.  6.  odeimini-gisiss,  moon  of  strawberries. 
7.  miskwimini-giisiss,  moon  of  raspberries.  8.  miu-gisiss,  moon  of  whortle 
berries.  9.  manominike-gisiss,  moon  of  the  gathering  of  wild  rice.  10.  binakwi- 
gisiss,  moon  of  the  falling  of  the  leaves.  11.  gashkadino-gisiss,  moon  of  freez- 
ing.    12.  manito-gisissons,  little  moon  of  the  spirit. 

Ojibwa    (Keating). 133     i.  nanabushe   kisis    (the  name   of   a  fabulous  char- 

133  Diacritical  characters  have  been  omitted, 
acter).  2.  kacha  kisis,  great  moon;  or  kanosis  kisis,  long  moon.  *3.  mekissawe 
kisis,  eagle  moon;  or,  namapinne  kisis,  carp  moon.  4.  nepenesa  kisis,  summer 
birds;  or,  onapamo  kisis,  freezing  moon;  or,  nekeg  kisis,  wild  goose  moon. 
5.  sagipakawe  kisis,  opening  leaves  moon.  6.  otaemene  kisis,  ripe  strawberries 
moon.  7.  menine  kisis,  huckleberry  moon.  8.  apittanenepene  kisis,  midsummer 
moon.  9.  amanoso  kisis,  rutting  moon.  10.  penakwe  kisis,  falling  leaves  moon. 
11.  oshekepippon  kisis,  the  approach  of  winter  moon;  or,  takwahke  kisis,  the 
hardening  of  the  earth  moon.     12.  pippon  kisis,  winter. 
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Ojibica  (Beltrami).  1.  kitci-manito  uisis,  moon  of  the  great  spirit.  2. 
wamebinni  quisis,  moon  of  the  coming  of  eagles.  3.  onabanni-qnisis,  moon  of 
the  hardened  snow.  4.  pbkaodaquimi-quisis,  moon  of  the  snow-shoes.  5. 
wabigon-quisis,  moon  of  the  flowers.  6.  hodheimin-quisis,  moon  of  the  straw- 
berries, 7.  mikin-quisis,  moon  of  the  bine  fruits.  S.  wathebaqui-quisis,  moon 
of  the  yellow  leaves.  9.  inaqui-quisis.  moon  o  fthe  falling  leaves.  10.  bima- 
hamo  quisis.  moon  of  the  migratory  game.  11.  kaskadino-quisis,  moon  of  the 
snow.      12.  manito-quisis,  moon  of  the  little  spirit. 

Winnebago  (Schoolcraft).  1.  honch-wu-ho-no-nik,  little  bear's  time.  2. 
honch-wee-hutta-raw,  big  bear's  time.  3.  mak-hu-e-kee-ro-kok,  raccoon  run- 
ning time.  4.  ho-a-do-ku-noo-nuk,  fishrunning  time.  *5.  me-tow-zhe-raw,  drying 
of  the  earth,  0.  maw-ka-wee-raw,  digging  of  the  earth  or  planting  time. 
7.  maw-o-a-naw,  hoeing  corn  time.  8.  maw-hoch-ra-wee-daw,  corn  tasseling  time. 
!'.  wu-toch-aw  he-raw,  corn  popping  or  harvest  time.  10.  ho-waw-zho-ze-raw, 
elk  whistling  time.  11.  cha-ka-wo-ka-raw,  deer  running  time.  12.  cha-ka-wak- 
cho-raw,  deer's  horns  dripping  time. 

Winnebago  (Radin).  1.  First  bear  month.  2.  Last  bear  month.  8,  Raccoon 
breeding  time.  4.  Fish  month.  5.  Drying  of  earth  month.  6.  Digging  of  earth 
month.  7.  Cultivating  month.  8.  Tasseling  month.  9.  Elk  whistling  month. 
10.  Pawing  of  earth  month.  11.  Deer  breeding  month.  12.  Deer  shedding 
horns  month. 

Radin  does  not  believe  "much  stress  is  laid  upon  which  of  the  months  begins 
the  year. ' ' 

Sauk  and  Fox  (Blair).  1.  chuckee  muqua  keeshis,  little  bear  month.  2. 
tuc-wun-nee  keeshis,  cold  month.  3.  pa-puk-qua  keeshis,  sap  month.  4.  a-paw- 
in-eek-kee  keeshis,  fish  month.  5.  uc-kee-kay  keeshis,  planting  month.  6. 
pa-la-nee  keeshis,  first  summer  or  flowering  month.  7.  na-pen-nee  keeshis,  mid- 
summer month.  8.  mish-a-way  keeshis,  elk  month.  *9.  tuc-wot-thu  keeshis, 
first  frosty  month.  10.  amulo  keeshis,  rutting  month.  11  puccume  keeshis, 
freezing  month.     12.  kiche  muqua  keeshis,  big  bear  month. 

Iroquois  (Cuoq).  1.  tsiotorkowa,  great  cold.  2.  enniska,  small  moon. 
.;.  enniskowa,  great  moon.  4.  oneratokha,  small  leaves.  5.  oneratakowa,  large 
leaves.     6.  oiarika,  fruit  a  little  ripe.     7.  oiarikowa,  fruit  well  ripe.     8.  seskeha. 

9.  seskehow.      10.    kentenha,    little    hard    times.      11.    kentenkowa,    great    hard 
times.     *12.  tsiotorha,  little  cold. 

Iroquois  (Barbeau,  from  Hewitt).  1.  dis-go'-na,  great  or  longer  days.  2. 
ka-na'q-to-ha,  somewhat  immersing  the  leaves.  3.  ka-nag-to-go'-na,  thoroughly 
immersing  the  leaves.  4.  heq-sat-a,  slight  freezing.  5.  hya-i-ha,  fruits  begin 
to  ripen.  6.  sis-ke-ha,  (?).  7.  sis-ke-go'na,  (?).  8.  ken-ten'a,  (?).  9.  ken-ten'- 
go'-na,  (?).  10.  tco-tho-we-ha,  again  it  is  somewhat  cold.  11.  tco  tho-we-go'-na, 
again  it  is  greatly  cold.     12.  dis-a',  short  days. 

Iroquois  (Barbeau,  from  Gibson).  1.  disgu'na  (the  principal  month,  mid- 
winter begins  the  first  new  moon  after).  2.  gana'Ma'ha',  leaves  falling  to  the 
water.  '■'>.  gana'du'gftna,  great  falling,  leaves  under  the  water  now.  4.  he-sutfi, 
bushes,  shrubs  and  plants  begin  to  grow  again.  5.  u'niaiguna'  ;  or,  hiaha', 
I.erries  begin  to  ripen.  6.  slsge'ha',  plants  growing.  7.  sisgegii'na',  almost 
everything  growing  up  and  bearing  something.  8.  ganden/a',  food  beginning  to 
form.       9.    ganden'a'gu/na,    great    season     when     everything    is    bearing    food. 

10.  djutuweha',    beginning    of    cold    weather.      11.    djiituweguwa',   beginning    of 
very  cold   weather.     12.  disa'. 

Iroquois  (Barbeau,  from  Shea).  1.  dziotaragona,  moon  of  great  cold.  2. 
tichha,  windy  month   (?).     3.  tichkona,  very  windy  (?)   month.     4.  ganerattoha. 
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5.  ganerattogona.  6.  ichakka.  7.  hiarigona.  8.  chereskeha.  9.  chereske'gona. 
10.  kentenha.     11.  kentengona.     12.  dziotore'ha,  cold  month. 

Iroquois  (Barbeau,  from  Stacey).  1.  djordor'kowa.  2.  aniska.  3.  anisgowa. 
4.    onera'do'ga.      5.    onera'dogowa.      6.    ohiariha.      7.    .      8.    sesge'a'. 

9.  sesgego'wa '.     10.  gantan'ha.     11.  gantango'wa.     12.  djodora. 

Iroquois  (Barbeau,  from  Skye).  1.  disgu'na.  2.  gana'du'ha'.  3.  ganadu'giina'. 
4.  hosutu.    5.  hiaiigiina'.    6.  sige'ha'.    7.  sis'gegiina'.    8.  ganden'a'.    9.  gande"agu'na'. 

10.  djutuweha'.     11.  d.juttiweguna.     12.  disu'. 

Onondaga,  Iroquois  (Shea).  1.  dziotaragona.  2.  tichha.  3.  tichkona.  4. 
ganerattoha.      5.    ganerattogona.      6.    ichakka.      7.    huarigona.      8.    chereske'ha. 

9.  chereske'gona.     10.  kentenha.     11.  kentengona.     12.  dziotore'ha. 

Onondaga,  Iroquois  (Beauchamp).  *1.  tis-go-nah,  longer  day.  2.  ka-na-to-ha. 
winter  leaves  fall.     3.  ka-na-to-go-nah,  winter  leaves  fall   and   fill  large  holes. 

4.  e-sut-ah,  warm  and  good  days,  but  not  planting  time.  5.  o-yea-ie-go-nah, 
strawberries  ripe  and  leaves  in  full  size.  6.  ses-ka-hah,  sun  goes  for  long 
days.  7.  ses-ka-go-nah,  sun  goes  for  longer  days.  8.  ken-ten-ah,  the  deer  sheds 
its  hair.  9.  ken-ten-go-nah,  the  deer  in  its  natural  fur.  *10.  chut-ho-wa-ah, 
little  cold.     11.  ehut-ho-wa-go-nah,  large  cold.     12.  tis-ah,  little  long  day. 

The  religious  year,  according  to  Beauchamp,  begins  with  the  White  Bog 
Feast  in  January  or  February;  in  other  waysi  the  year  begins  in  the  fall  when 
the  Indian  goes  out  to  hunt.  Beauchamp  follows  the  latter  order.  I  have  indi- 
cated both. 

Delaware  (Heckewelder).  1.  Mouse  or  squirrel  month.  2.  Frog  month. 
*3.    Shad    month;    later,    running    of   sap    or    making   sugar.      4.    Spring    month. 

5.  Planting  month.  6.  Fawn  month;  or  month  the  deer  bring  forth  their  young; 
or,  month  in  which  the  hair  on  the  deer  changes  to  a  reddish  color.  7.  Summer 
month.  8.  Month  of  roasting  ears.  9.  Autumn  month.  10.  Gathering  or  harvest 
month.     11. .     12.  Hunting  month. 

Delaware  (Beauchamp).  1.  Squirrel  month.  2.  Month  of  frogs.  *3.  Shad 
month.  4.  Planting  month.  5.  Time  for  hoeing  coin.  (i.  Month  in  which  the 
deer  become  red.  7.  Time  for  hilling  coin.  8.  Named  from  the  condition  of 
the  corn  which  is  in  the  milk.     9.  First  month  of  autumn.     10.  Harvest  month. 

11.  Month  for  hunting.     12.   Time  when  bucks  cast  their  horns. 

Delaware  (Zeisberger).  1.  anixi  gischueh,  squirrel  month.  2.  tsqualli 
gischuch,  frog  month.  3.  m'choamowi  gischueh,  shad  month.  4.  quitauweuhewi 
gischueh,     spring     month.       5.     tauwinipen     gischuch,     beginning     of     summer. 

6.  kitschinipen  gischuch,  summer  month.  7.  yugatamoewi  gischuch,  month  in 
which  Indian  corn  is  gathered.  (According  to  Loskeil.)  8.  sakauweuhewi 
gischuch,  deer  month.  9.  kitschitaehquoak,  autumn  month.  10.  pooxit,  month 
of  vermin.  11.  wini  gischuch,  snow  month.  12.  m'chakhocque,  cold  month,  the 
month  when  the  cold   makes  the  trees   crack. 

Zeisberger  thinks  the  Lenni  Lenape  have  no  real  beginning  for  the  year, 
except   as  the   result   of  European   influence. 

Tribe  uncertain  (Zeisberger).  1.  ground  squirrels  come  out  of  their  holes. 
2.  squalle  gischuch,  month  of  frogs.  *3.  choame  gischuch,  shad  month. 
4.  hackihewi  gischuch,  planting  month.  5.  The  name  signifies  the  month  in 
which  the  hoe  is  used  for  the  Indian  corn.  6.  The  name  signifies  the  month  in 
which  the  deer  become  red.  7.  Time  for  raising  the  earth  around  the  corn. 
8.  winu  gischuch,  the  corn  in  the  milk — ready  to  eat.     9.  First  autumn  month. 

10.  Harvest  month.  11.  Hunting  month.  12.  Time  when  the  bucks  cast  their 
horns. 
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Delaware     (Zeiszerger).       1.    anixi    gischuch,    mouse    month.  2.    schqualle 

gischuch,    frog    month.      3.    chwame    gischuch,    shad    month.      4.    .      5. 

ehackihewi   gischuch.     (5.   .      7.   nipeni,  summer  month.  8.   winaminge 

gischuchj   month    of   roasting   coin.      9.   .      10. .      11. . 

12.  . 

Southeastern  Woodland 

Choctaw    (Bushnell),     1.  .     2.  hashe  kapo'sha,  moon   of  the   snow. 

3.    hash'mahale,    moon    of    the    wind.      4.    tans    h-ashe,    corn    planting    moon. 

5. .    6. .    7.  hash'  luwak,  moon  of  fire.     8. .    9. . 

10. .     11.  .     *12.  una'fa  hashe. 

Choctaw  (Byington).  1.  hash  hoponi  (January-February).  2.  chafiskono, 
from  hohchafo  iskitini,  little  famine  (February-March).  *3.  chafo  chito, 
from  hohchafo  chito,  big  famine  (March- April).  4.  hash  koinchush  (April- 
May  \  5.  hash  koichito  (May-June).  6.  hash  mali  (June-July).  7.  hash 
watullak,  or  (taken  from  an  earlier  list)  hash  watonlak  (July- August). 
8.  tek  inhashi  (August-September).  9.  hash  bihi  (September-October).  10. 
hash  bissa  (October-November).  11.  hash  kaf  (November-December).  12. 
hash  takkon  (December-January). 

"Musicogee"  (Loughridge).  1.  rv'fo-cu'se,  winter's  younger  brother.  2. 
ho'tvle  hv'se,  wind  month.  3.  tasa'-hcuce,  little  spring  month.  4.  tasa'hce-ra'kko, 
big  spring  month.  5.  ke-hv'se,  mulberry  month.  6.  kv'co-hv'se,  blackberry 
month.  7.  hi'yuce,  little  harvest  or  summer  month.  8.  hi'yo-ra'kko,  big  harvest 
or  summer  month.  9.  otowo'skuce,  little  chestnut  month.  10.  oto-wo'skv-ra'kko, 
big  chestnut  month.     11.  eho'le,  frost  month.     12.  rv'fo-ra'kko,  big  winter. 

Seminole  (McCauley).  1.  cla-futs-u-tsi,  little  winter.  2.  ho-ta-li-ha-si,  wind 
moon.  3.  ho-ta-li-ha-si-cjak-o,  big  wind  moon.  4.  ki-ha-su-tsi,  little  mulberry 
moon.  5.  ki-ha-si-clak-o,  big  mulberry  moon.  6.  ka-tco-ha-si.  7.  hai-yu-tsi. 
8.  hai-yu-tsi-c.lak-0.  9.  o-ta-wus-ku-tsi.  10.  o-ta-wuVka-clak-o.  11.  i-ho-li.  12. 
cla-fo-(dak-o,  big  winter. 

Tuchi  (Speck).  1.  sealatcpl',  ground  frozen  moon.  2.  ho'da  dzo',  wind  moon. 
3.  wiidea  sine"',  little  summer.  4.  wadeaea',  big  summer.  5.  deceo'  nendzo,  mul- 
berry ripening  moon.  6.  cpa'co  nendzo',  blackberry  ripening  moon.  *7.  wagea'kya, 
middle  of  summer.     8.  tse'ne  aga',  dog  day.     9.  tsoga'  li'ne-tseee,  hay  cutting 

moon.    10.  tsote6'honstane',  corn  ripening  moon.     11. .     12.  ho'ctAndea'kya, 

middle  of  winter. 

Natchez  (Swanton).  1.  Cold  meal.  2.  Chestnuts.  *3.  Deer.  4.  Strawberries. 
5.  Little  corn.  6.  Watermelons.  7.  Peaches.  8.  Mulberries.  9.  Maize  or  great 
corn.     10.  Turkeys.     11.  Bison.     12.  Bears. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  information  contained  in  this  paper  is  drawn  from,  a  consid- 
erable mass  of  material  recorded  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber  and  myself 
at  different  times  among  the  Yurok  Indians  along  the  Klamath  river 
and  in  the  adjacent  region  in  northwestern  California.  The  lists  of 
houses  and  place  names  and  the  sketch  maps  illustrating  the  villages 
were  in  large  part  worked  out  by  myself  during  the  summer  of  1909. 
Dr.  Kroeber 's  acquaintance  with  the  region  and  its  people  began  a 
number  of  years  earlier  and  is  much  more  intimate  than  my  own. 
The  present  paper  represents  a  pooling  of  interests,  and  includes  the 
geographical  information  assembled  by  both  of  us  in  the  course  of 
independent  work  with  the  tribe.  Some  of  it,  perhaps  the  greater 
part  of  it,  was  obtained  incidentally  in  connection  with  investigations 
along  other  lines.  The  maps  and  diagrams  accompanying  the  text 
were  drawn  from  my  original  sketches  by  my  wife. 

The  principal  feature  treated  in  this  paper  is  the  distribution  of 
primitive  place  names.  Several  thousands  of  such  names  are  listed, 
representing  probably  a  fourth,  if  not  a  third,  of  the  total  number 
known  to  the  Yurok. 

The  matter  of  phonetic  symbols  for  writing  these  Yurok  words 
confronts  us  at  the  outset. 


ORTHOGRAPHY 

The  phonology  of  Yurok  offers  some  very  interesting  features. 
The  language  is  not  phonetically  harsh,  and  does  not  seem  difficult, 
yet  the  quality  of  the  sounds  is  difficult  to  analyze  accurately.  There 
is  the  additional  practical  difficulty  that  many  Yurok  place  names  are 
now  used  by  the  whites  and  appear  on  the  ordinary  maps  of  the  region 
in  anglicized  form.  When  such  names  are  spelled  phonetically  their 
identity,  for  the  casual  observer,  is  lost.  I  have  adopted  a  system  of 
representing  the  sounds  which  is  as  strictly  phonetic  as  my  knowledge 
makes  possible.  The  difficulty  just  mentioned  has  been  obviated  by 
showing  on  the  maps  both  the  commonplace  and  the  phonetic  spelling 
of  those  Yurok  names  which  are  recognized  by  usage. 

Pronunciation  of  the  names  as  here  written  also  requires  some 
explanation.    There  are  sounds  in  Yurok  which  differ  so  slightly  from 
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the  corresponding  sounds  of  English  as  to  cause  some  confusion  even 
to  the  would-be  phonetician.  Such  sounds  are,  for  instance,  the 
Vurok  r  and  s.  The  Yurok  employ  r  both  as  a  vowel  and  as  a  conso- 
nant. The  sound  has  about  the  quality  of  the  last  two  letters  of 
English  "her,"  but  occurs  in  unexpected  combinations.  For  example, 
the  name  r'nr,  Blue  creek  (rectangle  C-46),  or  tsr'ktsryr  (rectangle 
E-l,  a  fishing  place  above  noxtskum).  This  "vocalic  r"  is  a  favorite 
sound  with  the  Yurok,  who  interpolate  it  in  many  English  words 
according  to  some  esthetic  standard  of  their  own.  Thus  English 
'apples"  becomes  "rplrs."  In  Yurok  words  the  substitution  of  this 
vocalic  r  for  other  vowels  sometimes  seems  to  be  connected  with  slight 
modifications  of  meaning.  Thus  me'kweL  means  a  pile,  but  mr'kwrL, 
a  knoll.  At  the  end  of  a  word  this  sound  takes  on  the  character  of  a 
surd  or  partly  surd  r.  The  Yurok  s  also  is  hard  for  the  Caucasian 
to  imitate.  These  Indians  have  in  their  own  language  only  one  sibi- 
lant, in  place  of  the  four  which  exist  in  English  (s,  sh,  z,  and  the  zh 
sound  which  is  found  in  azure).  The  Yurok  sibilant  is  of  a  type 
called  by  various  writers  cerebral,  cacuminal,  or  lingual.  It  differs 
from  the  English  s,  among  other  things,  in  that  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
is  turned  up,  and  that  the  tip  approaches  the  palate  (or  more  accur- 
ately, the  alveolar  process)  a  good  deal  farther  toward  the  rear  of  the 
mouth  cavity  than  is  the  case  with  the  English  s  or  sh.  I  think  the 
Yurok  sound  is  essentially  an  s,  but  the  turning  up  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  and  the  general  retraction  give  it  something  the  quality  of  the 
English  sh.  There  is  also  a  sort  of  whistle  or  "edge"  to  the  sound 
which  is  absent  in  English.  To  the  ear  the  sound  has  the  effect  some- 
times of  s  and  then,  again,  of  sh.  The  Yurok,  in  turn,  are  completely 
baffled  by  our  English  sibilants.  For  "face"  those  Yurok  who  speak 
English  say  something  resembling  "feysh,"  and  for  wash  they  often 
say  "wass."  Our  sonant  sibilants  they  disregard,  and  their  English 
plurals  always  end  in  a  surd  sound.  For  "eels"  the  Yurok  says 
"eelse"  or  "eelsh." 

In  the  Yurok  language  there  are  no  labio-dental  sounds,  that  is, 
there  is  nothing  like  f  or  v.  They  substitute  for  these  latter  sounds 
p  and  b  in  speaking  English.  This  leads  to  difficulties  with  many 
English  words.  One  estimable  old  lady  has  two  dogs,  which  she 
christened  respectively  Fanny  and  Fido.  One  name  she  pronounces 
"Pannie"  and  the  other  "Pie-dough."  I  have  often  wondered  why 
she  chose  those  particular  names.  Very  likely  she  thinks  she  pro- 
nounces them  correctly. 
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A  few  sounds  exist  which  have  no  counterparts  in  English.  In 
addition  to  the  surd  r  already  referred  to,  I  might  mention  surd  m, 
surd  n,  and  surd  1.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  these  sounds,  which 
are  of  course  very  common  in  Indian  languages,  except  to  say  that 
they  resemble  in  tongue  position  the  corresponding  sounds  of  English, 
but  are  made  with  the  breath  alone,  or  with  very  little  help  from  the 
voice.  There  are  two  continuant  or  fricative  sounds,  represented  by 
x  and  g,  made  with  the  tongue  almost  in  position  for  English  g  as  in 
good,  but  not  quite  touching  the  palate.  One  of  these  continuant 
sounds  is  surd,  the  other  sonant.  "Cracked,"  or  exploded  consonants 
(fortis  consonants)  resembling  in  tongue  position  the  English  conso- 
nants p,  t,  and  k,  seem  to  me  to  occur.  A  sound  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  English,  though  we  take  little  account  of  it,  is  what  is  called 
the  glottal  stop.  This  appears  when  we  try  to  speak  two  English 
vowels  separately.  This  is  very  common  in  Yurok.  I  have  also  heard 
at  times  a  k  which  is  made  much  farther  back  in  the  mouth  than  is 
any  English  k.  It  seems  to  be  a  weak  velar  or  postpalatal  surd  stop, 
whose  position  I  cannot  define  at  all  closely.  I  have  represented  it 
by  q.  In  certain  names  both  Dr.  Kroeber  and  myself  write  this  sound 
quite  persistently. 

The  vowels  of  Yurok  have  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  much 
like  the  vowels  of  English.  The  most  conspicuous  differences  are  that 
a  sound  like  u  in  "but"  does  not  occur,  and  the  sound  of  a  as  in 
"fat"  is  not  so  flat  as  in  English.  Dr.  Kroeber  feels  that  all  vowels 
in  Yurok  are  "open,"  that  is,  that  such  sounds  as  the  e  in  fete  or  the 
i  in  machine  do  not  occur  at  all.  However,  I  seem  to  hear  the  close 
vowels,  and  so  I  have  written  them.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
consonants;  I  have  written  each  word  as  it  sounded  to  me.  I  am 
suspicious  especially  of  the  velar  k,  the  continuant  g,  and  the  palatal 
fricative  x,  all  of  which  may  be  accidental  in  certain  words,  and  not 
organic  sounds. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  vowels,  whispered  vowels  sometimes 
occur.  The  commonest  of  these  is  a  high-back-rounded  vowel  (to  use 
Sweet's  term1),  which  I  have  represented  with  a  superior  w.  It 
might  be  adequately  represented  by  a  superior  u.  Whispered  e  and  i 
also  occur. 

Doubling  of  vowels  and  consonants  is  frequent,  and  this  I  have 
indicated  by  a  colon  following  the  sound.     Occasionally  there  is  a 


1  1908.     For  this  and  all  other  references  to  literature  see  the  bibliography 
at  the  end  of  the  paper. 
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curious  pause  in  a  word,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Kroeber.2  This  I  have 
indicated  by  a  plus  sign.  I  think  it  represents  an  element  dropped 
out  iu  composition,  but  I  am  unable  to  explain  it  in  detail. 

The  Yurok  sounds  may  be  represented  in  tabular  form  as  follows: 

CONSONANTS 

Stop  Fricative  Apfrica-        Nasal  Rolled  Lateral 

Surd  kortis     Surd  Sonant  tive     Surd  Sonant      Surd  Sonant   Surd  Sonant 

m      m 

ts         n        n  r         r  l  1 

g 

Aspirations  h        Semivowels  w,y         Glottal  stop'         Pause  + 

VOWELS 

i     I  u  u 

e  e  oo 

r,  r 
a  a 

Whispered  vowels  *»  e* w 

In  giving  lists  of  place  names,  as  in  the  following  pages,  some 
alphabetic  order  is  necessary.  For  various  reasons  I  have  abandoned 
the  English  alphabetic  order  and  substituted  the  following: 

i,  e,  a,  a,  r,  o,  u,  w,  y,  h,  (x),  p,  m,  t,  s,  ts,  n,  1  (l),  k  (q),  g. 

Since  capital  letters  have  been  used  as  special  symbols  for  voiceless 
sounds,  Indian  proper  names  are  not  capitalized  as  English  usage 
would  require.  Those  native  names  which  have  been  Anglicized  by 
usage  are  of  course  regularly  capitalized. 


LOCATION  OP  THE  YUROK 

The  Yurok  inhabit  a  rather  limited  area  in  northwestern  Califor- 
nia, lying  for  the  most  part  in  Humboldt  county.  Compared  to  the 
size  of  the  state  it  is  a  very  limited  area  indeed  (map  1).  They  occupy 
the  lower  thirty-six  miles  of  the  Klamath  river,  from  a  short  distance 
above  the  point  where  the  Trinity  enters  it,  to  the  sea,  and  a  somewhat 
longer  stretch  of  seacoast,  reaching  northward  to  Wilson  creek,  Del 
Norte  county,  and  southward  to  Trinidad  bay,  in  Humboldt  county, 
a  distance  of  forty-two  miles.     The  map  shows  this  area  as  having  a 

2  1911. 
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more  or  less  polygonal  outline.  However,  the  Yurok  actually  occupied 
only  the  banks  of  the  river  and  the  ocean  beach.  The  places  claimed 
by  various  Yurok  families  (the  privately  owned  real  estate,  so  to 
speak)  are  all  found  close  to  the  river  or  the  sea.  The  hills  lying 
back  from  the  water  they  utilized  for  gathering  grass  seed,  acorns, 
and  for  the  pursuit  of  game ;  but  private  holdings  become  very  scat- 


Map  1.     California,  showing  the  location  of  Yurok  territory. 
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tered  in  going  back  a  few  miles,  and  merge  into  open  country  where 
no  one  exorcises  any  claims  of  proprietorship. 

Within  this  small  stock  two  distinct  dialectic  divisions  exist,  which 
may  be  designated  according  to  their  habitat  as  a  "river"  people  and 
a  ' '  coast ' '  people.  The  river  division  is  in  every  way  the  more  im- 
port ant  of  the  two.  The  coast  towns  were  not  so  large  nor  so  numerous 
as  those  along  the  river,  and  the  coast  population  probably  numbered 
considerably  less  than  half  of  the  river  population.  The  total  number 
of  houses  in  the  coast  towns  (excluding  re'kwoi,  which  lies  at  the 
month  of  the  river)  is,  according  to  my  information,  about  one-third 
the  number  found  in  the  river  towns  (see  p.  206).  There  was  probably 
less  traffic  up  and  down  the  coast  than  along  the  stream,  and  less 
visiting  back  and  forth.  This  more  or  less  marked  isolation  is  associ- 
ated with  the  appearance  of  dialectic  variations  among  the  coast  towns. 


MODE  OF  LIFE 

In  looking  for  something  which  will  serve  to  characterize  Yurok 
life,  dependence  upon  water  is  at  once  suggested.  They  had  no  great 
achievements  in  the  way  of  navigation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  wrere 
very  persistent  about  it  in  a  small  way.  They  preferred  canoeing  to 
other  forms  of  travel,  and  their  principal  highway  was  the  river. 
Their  country  is  intersected  with  a  large  number  of  trails,  many  of 
them  very  ancient ;  but  these  trails  were  not  nearly  so  important  in 
commerce  and  social  intercourse  as  the  river.  For  example,  the  Yurok 
were  much  better  acquainted,  and  were  much  more  intimate  in  every 
way,  with  the  Karok,  and  the  Hupa,  who  lived  above  them  on  the 
river,  than  they  were  with  the  Tolowa,  who  lived  twenty  miles  up 
the  coast. 

Their  canoe  is  a  heavy  dugout,  capable  of  carrying  a  cargo  of 
several  thousand  pounds.  Though  of  somewhat  clumsy  appearance,  it 
is  really  very  well  designed  and  is  quite  light  to  handle.  It  is  rather 
easily  upset,  and  the  Yurok  went  out  to  sea  only  with  some  misgivings. 
They  paddled  all  along  the  cliffs  near  the  harbors,  and  around  all  the 
nearer  sea  rocks,  to  gather  mussels  and  to  hunt  sea-lions.  In  calm 
weather  they  frequently  voyaged  out  to  Redding  rock,  which  lies  six 
miles  offshore.  This  really  was  a  bold  feat,  for  the  rock  offered  no 
shelter,  and  if  a  squall  came  up  they  had  to  paddle  for  shore  at  the 
risk  of  being  swamped.     One  young  fellow  who  went  with  a  party  to 
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hunt  sea-lions  once  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  just  to  say  he  had 
done  it.  A  storm  came  up  and  his  companions  could  not  wait  for  him 
to  descend,  so  pushed  off  and  left  him.  He  was  never  heard  of  after- 
ward. Sometimes,  when  the  weather  was  favorable,  the  Yurok  canoe- 
man  boldly  made  the  voyage  from  port  to  port  on  the  open  sea. 

The  river,  however,  was  their  highway  in  all  seasons,  and,  more- 
over, was  the  principal  source  of  food.  Their  two  great  staples  were 
salmon  and  acorns,  and  I  think  of  the  two  the  salmon  was  the  more 
important.  The  word  for  salmon  is  nepuri,  which  means  literally 
"that  which  is  eaten."  The  supply  of  salmon  was  obtained  during 
the  annual  run.  The  deep  sea  fish,  such  as  halibut  and  rock  cod,  they 
seemed  to  know  nothing  about,  I  presume  because  their  canoes  were 
not  sufficiently  seaworthy  to  enable  them  to  visit  the  banks.  Angling 
with  hooks  they  understood,  but  the  only  ocean  fish  which  they  took 
in  this  way  were  surf  fish  and  smelt,  which  they  caught  from  the 
beach  with  throw-lines.  To  summarize,  the  Yurok  may  be  described 
as  a  water-faring  folk  who  are  prevented  by  caution  and  poor  equip- 
ment from  being  actually  sea-faring. 

Interesting  religious  ideas  have  become  associated  with  all  the 
means  of  travel.  Trails,  for  example,  are  "like  people,"  that  is,  they 
are  sentient,  and  must  be  treated  with  urbanity.  If  you  step  out  of 
a  trail  and  in  again,  and  fail  to  preserve  decorum,  the  trail  becomes 
resentful.  Along  each  important  trail  there  are  "resting-places." 
Few  of  these  show  on  my  maps,  because  I  did  not  travel  the  trails 
myself,  but  hundreds  of  such  places  are  to  be  found.  People  when 
traveling  kept  on  in  a  business-like  way  until  they  came  to  these 
resting-places.  There  they  took  off  their  packs  and  had  a  good  breath- 
ing spell.  If  they  did  differently  they  were  likely  to  have  bad  luck. 
The  resting-places  are  invariably  very  pleasant  spots.  In  this  custom 
the  Indians  show  the  knowledge  of  experts.  Five  minutes'  rest  with 
the  pack  off  in  the  shade  is,  of  course,  worth  more  in  preventing  fatigue 
than  an  hour  of  loitering  along  a  trail.  Here  and  there  in  the  Yurok 
country  are  large  trees  into  which  parties  of  travelers  shot  arrows, 
as  an  offering  for  good  luck  on  the  trail.  I  never  heard  of  any  trick 
for  shortening  the  trail  such  as  some  tribes  have,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  medicine  formulas  are  said  to  exist  for  lightening  the  traveler's 
burden,  thus  having  the  same  effect.  One  Indian,  now  deceased,  is 
said  to  have  known  songs  which  he  sang  before  starting  on  a  day's 
journey.  After  that,  load  and  all,  he  felt  "light,"  and  could  walk 
far  without  fatigue. 
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The  boat  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  religious  regard.  If  a 
person  beached  his  boat  carelessly,  or  bumped  it  against  the  rocks,  he 
would  not  live  long.  Canoes  were  spoken  to,  especially  in  dangerous 
places,  and  urged  to  hold  up  and  do  their  best.  After  a  boat  had 
been  appealed  to  in  this  way  and  roused  up,  it  fairly  leaped  ("look 
like  he  jump,"  the  Indians  say).  "When  out  on  the  ocean  frequent 
use  was  made  of  songs  and  formulas  to  keep  from  capsizing.  Such 
songs  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  water  smooth.  The  old  Indian 
spoken  of  above  had  ten  songs,  along  with  a  myth  story  of  a  family 
of  ten  breakers,  all  brothers.  On  one  occasion  this  old  man  had  to 
convey  a  dead  body  from  o'men,  north  of  the  river-mouth,  to  one  of 
the  river  towns.  The  Yurok  are  afraid  both  of  corpses  and  of  the 
ocean,  but,  trusting  in  his  songs,  this  old  man  boldly  put  to  sea  with 
the  body  and  conveyed  it  safely  into  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This 
saved  a  weary  journey  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  deceased 
Indian  over  the  mountains.  Other  Indians  say  they  would  not  have 
tried  it,  fearing  that  the  presence  of  the  corpse  would  raise  a  squall. 

In  material  culture  the  Yurok  are  practically  identical  with  their 
neighbors,  and  their  relations  wTith  them  seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
free  and  easy,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  languages  are  different. 
The  river  system  was  not  only  a  highway  for  the  Yurok  but  up  and 
down  its  length  there  was  a  good  deal  of  intertribal  traffic  and  un- 
limited visiting.  For  religious  ceremonies  especially  people  were 
likely  to  gather  from  a  number  of  "foreign"  places,  traveling  some- 
times over  considerable  distances.  The  Yurok  thus  know  a  good  deal 
of  country  besides  their  own.  They  even  assign  Yurok  names  to  all 
the  important  places  in  the  territory  of  their  neighbors.  They  are 
not  peculiar  in  this,  for  the  Hupa,  to  go  no  further,  do  exactly  the 
same  thing.  Thus  it  happens  that  each  important  place  inside  Yurok 
territory  and  outside  has  a  series  of  names,  in  three  or  four  different 
languages.  Sometimes  these  paraphrase  each  other,  but  often  they 
seem  to  be  totally  independent  in  the  different  tongues.  The  distri- 
bution of  Yurok  names  outside  of  Yurok  territory  is  indicated  roughly 
on  the  accompanying  map  (map  2).  These  Yurok  names  indicate 
that  the  whole  world,  so  far  as  the  Yurok  knew  it  intimately, .  was 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  greatest  diameter.  This  was 
equivalent  to  ten  or  twelve  days'  journey  by  canoe,  going  up-stream. 
Beyond  the  limits  thus  set,  the  Yurok  knew  vaguely  that  other  tribes 
of  human  beings  existed,  but  he  did  not  consider  that  there  were 
many  such  tribes.  His  conception  was  that  the  boundary  of  the  world 
was  not  far  beyond  the  area  of  which  he  knew  the  place  names. 


Map  2.     Northwestern  California,  showing  distribution  of  Turok  place-names  outside  Yurok  territory. 
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NOTES  ON  MAP  2 
Places  in  Tolowa  Territory 

2.  noro'rpeg.     A  town. 

3.  hine'i.     A  very  important  Tolowa  town,  referred  to  as  " Smith  river"  by  the 

Indians  who  speak  English. 

4.  lo'gen-o'L,  translated  "fish-weir  lies."     Whether  the  name  refers  to  a  structure 

or  a  myth  I  do  not  know. 

6.  tolo'qw.     An  important  town,  located  on  Pond's  ranch.     This  town  name  orig- 

inates the  term  "Tolowa,"  applied  to  the  whole  tribe. 

7.  pe'kwtsu.     A  rock  lying  four  miles  from  Crescent  City.     A  lighthouse  now 

occupies  the  summit.  Several  myths  refer  to  this  great  crag.  One  account 
says  that  it  is  one-half  of  a  pestle  which  an  Orleans  girl  threw  at  her  brother, 
Root-boy.  The  other  half  is  the  rock  sekwona',  six  miles  offshore,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  Redwood  creek  (see  p.  261.  No.  21) .  Another  myth  says  that  it  is 
part  of  a  gigantic  horned  serpent  (kne'woleg,  see  p.  233)  which  was  killed 
at  Re'kwoi. 

8.  ko'hpi.     A  very  important  place,  near  the  present  county  seat  of  Del  Norte 

county,  Crescent  City. 

9.  misti'ks.     A  small  Indian  settlement. 

10.  tl.     This  is  the  name  of  a  lagoon  south  of  Crescent  City,  and  an  Indian  town  on 

its  shore. 

11.  neke'L.     Place  on  the  beach. 

12.  o-sme'tsken,  translated  "where  chipmunk."     A  town  about  six  miles  south  of 

Crescent  City. 

Places  in  Karok  Territory 

13.  ako'niluL.     An  important  town,  near  the  present  Happy  Camp.     This  was  a 

"boom"  town  in  the  days  of  1849  and  1850,  for  placer  deposits  were  discovered 
in  the  vicinity,  which  soon  worked  out,  however.  Since  then  the  white  popu- 
lation has  steadily  diminished.  The  Indians  celebrated  here  a  religious  cere- 
mony spoken  of  as  "Indian  New  Year,"  evidently  named  by  analogy  with  the 
"Chinee  New  Year,"  a  season  observed  with  much  festivity  by  the  Chinese 
coolies  who  used  to  work  the  placers  in  this  region. 

14.  ayo'omok.     A  place  addressed  in  a  medicine  formula  for  purification  after  touch- 

ing a  corpse  (see  p.  231,  no.  43). 

15.  ra'yoik.     A  town,  the  Karok  ayis. 

16.  ha/Lkutsor,  translated  apparently  " back-f rom-the- water."     A  town,  near  a  place 

called  at  the  present  time  Bucket  Ranch. 

17.  posi'r.     A  place  near  what  is  now  called  Cottage  Grove.     A  myth  tells  that  a 

certain  large  boulder  was  removed  by  supernatural  means  from  this  spot  to  a 
place  far  down-river,  at  the  mouth  of  Blue  creek,  in  Yurok  territory  (see 
p.  238,  No.  68). 

18.  apye'w.     An  Indian  settlement. 

19.  tsano'L.     A  town. 

20.  me'leg-oL,  translated  apparently  "offal  lies."     A  place. 

21.  tunoiyoL.     A  town. 

22.  higwone'k,  apparently  to  be  translated  "up-hill  at."     A  town. 

23.  sege'w.     A  town,  the  Karok  katimin.     This  town  was  in  myth  times  the  abode 

of  a  number  of  evil  beings.  Four  dances  were  celebrated  here,  the  "deerskin 
dance,"  the  "jumping  dance,"  the  "brush  dance,"  and  the  "puberty  dance." 
Just  across  the  river  towers  up  a  great  crag  called  by  the  Yurok  se'gwfi- 
te'ktani,  translated  "at-se'gwu-standing."  The  Karok  call  it  auitc.  Upon 
it  certain  supernatural  hawks  are  believed  to  live.  The  rock  is  mentioned  in 
the  myth  "the  theft  of  water." 
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24.  e'nek.     A  town,  the  Karok  amaikiara. 

25.  ma"a.     A  town  on  Salmon  river.     The  work  raa"a  in  Yurok  means  "not." 

26.  Bepola',  translated  '•prairie."     A  town,  on  Salmon  river  (cf.  no.  46). 

27.  keskiL.     A  town  on  Salmon  river. 

'JS.  ke'per,  translated  apparently  "house-pits."     A  town. 

29.  na'astok.     A  town. 

30.  we'tsets.     A  town. 

31.  ko'oinen.     A  town,  near  the  present  Orleans  bar.     A  rock  at  this  point,  called 

by  the  Yurok  qeqo'xtau,  is  one  of  ten  beings  addressed  in  a  medicine  formula 
for  purification  after  a  death  (see  p.  231,  no.  43). 

32.  o-le'geL.     A  town,  at  the  mouth  of  Camp  creek. 

33.  o-pr'gr.     A  town  at  the  mouth  of  Red  Cap  creek. 

Places  in  Hupa  Territory 

35.  o-knu'L.     A  town,  the  northernmost  in  Hupa  valley  (cf.  no.  55). 

36.  rgr'its,  translated  "sweat-house."     A  town,  the  Hupa  miskut. 

37.  qr'rwr.     A  hill,  called  by  the  whites  Socktish,  after  a  Hupa  place  name. 

38.  o-ple'go.     A  town,  the  Hupa  takimiLding  ("Hostler  ranch"). 

39.  qii'xteL.     A  town,  called  by  the  whites  "Captain  John's  rancheria." 

41.  pya'iigeL.     A  town. 

42.  petso'w.     A  town,  the  southernmost  of  the  large  places  in  Hupa  valley,  the  Hupa 

djictanadin. 

43.  wo'xtoi.     A  town,  the  Hupa  xaslindin,  called  by  the  whites  "Sugar  Bowl." 

Places  in  Chilula  Territory 

44.  o-tle'p.     A  Redwood  or  Chilula  town,  called  in  the  local  dialect  Xowunnakut. 

This  place  is  about  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Redwood  creek,  and  is  the 
farthest  down-stream  of  the  Chilula  settlements. 

Places  in  Wiyot  Territory 

45.  ko'hso.     Town  at  the  mouth  of  Mad  river. 

46.  sepora',  translated  "prairie."     A  town  (cf.  no.  26). 

47.  tegwo'L.     A  town. 


48. 

pe'gwe.     A  town. 

49. 

we'skwenet-o-tna'w.     A  town. 

50. 

enikole'L.     A  town. 

51. 

r'trqr.     A  town. 

52. 

tepa'axk.     A  town. 

53. 

o-lo'g,  translated  "where-it-floats, 

of  the  city  of  Eureka. 

54. 

hi'kets.     A  town. 

55. 

o-knu'L.     A  town  (cf.  no.  35). 

56. 

weyo'.     A  town. 

57. 

pi'min.     A  town. 

58. 

leple'n.     A  town. 

59. 

ayo'.     A  town. 

A  town  on  Gunther's  Island,  just  in  front 


The  location  of  the  following  places  is  uncertain 

In  Tolowa  Territory 
kna'awi.     A  place  on  the  beach  north  of  Crescent  City. 
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In  Karok  Territory 

opyu'weg,  translated  "where  they  dance."     A  town  "above  Orleans." 

Very  likely  this  is  another  term  for  ako'nileL. 
humawr'.     A  place  two  days'  journey  above  enek. 
o-ra'w,  translated  "where  it  drops."     A  rock,  addressed  in  the  purification  ceremony. 

This  rock  was  one  of  ten  beings  who  tried  to  prevent  death  from  coming  into  the 

world  (see  p.  231,  no.  43).     The  Karok  name  is  ikvinik. 
kaseguvaiu,  a  Karok  name.     A  rock,  just  above  o-ra'w  (see  preceding  entry), 
qa'ales.     A  rock.     One  of  ten  beings  who  tried  to  prevent  death  (see  preceding  entry) . 
o-pegoi'.     A  town  at  or  near  Red  Cap  Creek, 
o-tskrgrii'n.     A  rock,  one  of  ten  beings  who  tried  to  prevent  death  (see  preceding 

entry).     It  is  close  by  hi'gwonek,  (no.  22). 
wetsetsqa's.     A  boulder  in  the  river.     Possibly  one  of  the  ten  beings  mentioned  above. 

It  lies  just  above  we'tsets  village  (no.  30). 
o-kwe'go,  translated  "where  they  always  shoot."    An  "arrow  tree"  (see  p.  230,  no. 

30;  also  p.  249,  no.  59). 

In  Hupa  Territory 

o-tr'pr.     A  cold  spring,  far  up  the  Trinity  River.     According  to  a  myth  this  is  the 

place  where  obsidian  "grew"  (came  into  existence), 
hoo'n-o-tep,  translated  ".  .  .  .  where  it  stands."     A  place  up  the  Trinity  river  above 

Hupa. 
mr'pr.     A  town  in  Hupa  valley,  below  rgr'its  (no.  36). 

petso'-hiqo'.     A  place  in  Hupa  valley,  across  the  river  from  petso'w  (no.  42). 
tse'max.     A  mountain  at  the  foot  of  Hupa  valley,  on  the  eastern  side.     The  whites 

call  it  Rock  mountain. 

In  Chilula  Territory 

rooke'tsu.  Place  on  Redwood  creek, 
qwe'ixtsr.  A  place  in  the  Bald  hills, 
o-yegos.  A  place  on  Redwood  ridge, 
kegwe'tti.     A  butte  in  the  Bald  hills. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  CONCEPTS 

The  Yurok  imagines  himself  to  be  living  on  a  flat  extent  of  land- 
scape, which  is  roughly  circular  and  surrounded  by  ocean.  By  going 
far  enough  up  the  river,  it  is  believed  that  "you  come  to  salt  water 
again."  In  other  words,  the  Klamath  river  is  considered,  in  a  sense, 
to  bisect  the  world.  This  whole  earth-mass,  with  its  forests  and 
mountains,  its  rivers  and  sea  cliffs,  is  regarded  as  slowly  rising  and 
falling,  with  a  gigantic  but  imperceptible  rhythm,  on  the  heaving 
primeval  flood.  The  vast  size  of  the  "earth"  causes  you  not  to  notice 
this  quiet  heaving  and  settling.  This  earth,  therefore,  to  their  minds 
is  not  merely  surrounded  by  the  ocean  but  floats  upon  it.  At  about 
the  central  point  of  this  "world"  lies  a  place  which  the  Yurok  call 
qe'nek,  on  the  southern  band  of  the  Klamath,  a  few  miles  below  the 
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point  where  the  Trinity  comes  in  from  the  south  (see  rectangle  E-137). 
No  Indian  over  told  me  in  plain  words  that  this  was  the  center  of  the 
world,  but  this  seems  to  he  the  idea.  Thus  numerous  mythical  tales 
center  here,  and  here  the  culture  hero  "grew"  out  of  nothing,  hack 
in  the  myth  days. 

At  this  locality  also  the  sky  was  made.  A  character  called 
wv'sona-me'getoL,  "world-maker,"  fashioned  the  empyrean  vault  after 
the  manner  and  pattern  of  a  fish-net.  Little  else  seems  to  be  known 
of  this  deity.  He  plays  no  further  part  in  myths.  The  story  tells 
in  detail  how  he  took  a  rope  and  laid  it  down  in  an  enormous  circle, 
leaving  one  end  loose  at  a  certain  place  among  the  hills.  Traveling 
oft*  in  a  gigantic  circuit  and  coming  around  from  the  south  to  the 
same  spot  again,  he  joined  the  two  ends  of  the  rope  together.  Then 
for  days  he  journeyed  back  and  forth  over  the  hills,  filling  in  and 
knotting  the  strands  across  each  other.  The  song  he  sang  to  accom- 
pany his  labors  is  still  sung  by  people  who  work  on  fish-nets  or  netted 
rarrying-bags.  When  the  sky-net  was  complete,  the  hero  took  hold 
of  it  in  two  places  and  "threw  it  up."  As  it  sailed  aloft  it  became 
solid,  and  now  stretches  over  us  as  the  great  blue  sky.  Above  this 
solid  sky  there  is  a  sky-country,  wo'noiyik,  about  the  topography  of 
which  the  Yurok's  ideas  are  almost  as  definite  as  are  his  ideas  of 
southern  Mendocino  county,  for  instance.  Down-stream  from  qe'nek, 
at  a  place  called  qe'nek-pul,  " qe'nek-down-stream "  (see  rectangle 
E-116),  is  an  invisible  ladder  leading  up  to  the  sky-country.  A  great 
number  of  "myth  people"  who  formerly  congregated  at  qe'nek,  quite 
frequently  went  up  this  ladder  to  watch  shinny  games  in  the  sky- 
country.  The  ladder  is  still  thought  to  be  there,  though  no  one  to 
my  knowledge  has  been  up  it  recently.  The  sky- vault  is  a  very  definite 
item  in  the  Yurok's  cosmic  scheme. 

In  their  theory  this  sky  just  described  was  constructed  so  as  to 
come  down  into  the  ocean,  all  the  way  around.  It  lies  far  out,  away 
from  land.  The  powers  who  decided  such  matters  arranged  that  it 
should  not  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  but  should  move  up  and  down.  It 
continually  rises  and  plunges  down  again  into  the  sea;  hence  the 
rollers  which  wash  up  on  the  world's  shores.  If  you  paddle  far  out 
where  the  sky  comes  down  to  the  water,  it  is  perfectly  possible,  by 
counting  off  the  lifting  and  lowering,  to  slip  through  underneath. 
This  is  the  way  to  get  into  the  regions  beyond  the  sky.  The  geese 
have  a  special  exit  of  their  own,  a  "sky -hole,"  a  round  opening  where 
they  enter  and  leave  this  world.     They  spend  part  of  each  season  in 
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outer  space  beyond  the  sky.  When  flock  after  flock  of  geese  sail  over- 
head toward  the  northwest  they  are  headed  for  this  opening.  The 
structure,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  consisting  of  the  sky  dome  and  the  flat  ex- 
panse of  landscape  and  waters  which  it  incloses,  is  known  to  the  Yurok 
as  ki-we'-sona  (literally  "that-which-exists").  I  may  repeat  that  the 
sky  overhead  is  to  the  Indian  as  real  and  as  concrete  as  is  the  earth 
he  treads  on.  This  sky,  then,  together  with  its  flooring  of  landscape, 
constitutes  "our  world."  I  used  to  be  puzzled  at  the  Yurok  confusing 
earth  and  sky,  telling  me,  for  example,  that  a  certain  gigantic  red- 
wood tree  (see  rectangle  C-34)  "held  up  the  world."  Their  ideas 
are  of  course  perfectly  logical,  for  the  sky  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
* '  world ' ?  in  their  sense  as  the  ground  is. 

The  Yurok  believe  that  passing  under  the  sky  edge  and  voyaging 
still  outward  you  come  again  to  solid  land.  This  is  not  our  world, 
and  mortals  ordinarily  do  not  go  there ;  but  it  is  good,  solid  land. 
What  are  breakers  over  here  are  just  little  ripples  over  there.  Yonder 
lie  several  regions.  To  the  north  (in  our  sense)  lies  pu'lekiik,  down- 
stream at  the  north  end  of  creation.  A  supernatural  being  called 
qa-pu'loiyo  (a  gambling  device)  seems  to  be  the  presiding  genius 
there.  "In  the  beginning"  there  lived  in  his  company  a  supernat- 
ural being  called  pu'leku-kwe'rek,  "At-the-north-end-of -creation 
sharp-one."  He  came  to  "our"  world  and  cleared  it  of  all  monsters 
and  evil  beings.  ' '  South ' '  of  pu'lekuk  lies  tsi'k-tsik-ol,  ' '  money  lives, ' ' 
where  the  dentalium-shell,  medium  of  exchange,  has  its  mythical  abode. 
Again,  to  the  south  there  is  a  place  called  kowe'tsik,  the  mythical 
home  of  the  salmon,  where  also  all  have  a  "house."  About  due  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  lies  rkrgr',  where  lives  the  culture-hero 
wo'xpa-ku-maw,  " across-the-ocean  that  widower."  After  a  varied  ca- 
reer here,  he  was  taken  wo'xpa, ' '  across  the  sea, "  by  a  skate  who  tricked 
him  through  assuming  the  form  of  a  woman.  Every  night  "over 
there ' '  in  rkrgr'  ' '  they ' '  have  a  deerskin  dance.  The  frogs  on  summer 
evenings  can  be  heard  going  down  the  Klamath  in  a  canoe  from  far 
up-river,  talking  and  laughing.  The  canoe  is  invisible,  but  you  can 
hear  it  pass  along  with  its  cheerful  crew.  They  go  down  the  river 
and  across  the  ocean  and  under  the  sky-edge,  to  see  the  deerskin  dance 
in  rkrgr' ;  and  they  come  home  again  early  every  morning. 

Still  to  the  south  of  rkrgr'  there  lies  a  broad  sea,  kiolaapopa'a, 
which  is  half  pitch — an  Algonkian  myth  idea,  by  the  way.  All  of  these 
solid  lands  just  mentioned  lie  on  the  margin,  the  absolute  rim  of 
things.     Beyond  them  the  Yurok  does  not  go  even  in  imagination. 
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Iii  the  opposite  direction,  he  names  a  place  pe'tskuk,  ' '  up-river-at, " 
which  is  the  upper  "end"  of  the  river  but  still  in  this  world.  He 
docs  not  seem  to  concern  himself  much  with  the  topography  there, 
and  1  know  no  further  details. 

Below  our  world  is  an  underworld,  tso'r:ek,  a  sort  of  cellar,  of 
undetermined  extent.  This  is  the  world  of  the  dead,  and  is  con- 
nected with  "our"  world.  The  dead  are  said  to  go  to  a  lake.  After 
going  round  and  round  and  about  they  go  down  through  this  water 
into  the  underworld.  Two  widely  separated  points  were  mentioned 
to  me  as  the  very  spot  where  the  souls  go  dowrn  (rectangle  I,  location 


^SaRV  of  W/^*sV". 


\skaL 


.OCEA/V  or  PITCH 


Fig.  1.     Diagram  showing  the  Yurok  idea  of  the  world. 
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uncertain,  also  plate  4).  I  am  uncertain  whether  the  Yurok  believes 
there  are  two  such  places  or  not.  They  are  loath  to  discuss  this  subject. 
The  Yurok 's  conception  of  the  world  he  lives  in  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  1).  This  was  not  drawn  by 
a  native ;  *  I  pieced  it  together  myself  from  various  allusions  and 
references. 

DIRECTION  TERMS 

The  Yurok  direction  and  position  terms  enter  into  the  place  names 
to  some  extent,  and  the  ideas  involved  differ  sufficiently  from  ours  to 
warrant  explaining  in  some  detail.  The  Yurok 's  conceptions  of  direc- 
tions are  quite  different  from  our  own.  It  is  certain  that  they  have 
no  idea  of  our  cardinal  points  north,  east,  south,  and  west.  Instead, 
their  world  is  bisected  by  the  river;  and  the  fundamental  concepts 
are  pets,  "up-river,"  and  pul,  ' '  down-river. "  The  river  is  rather 
crooked,  and  hence  pets  may  stand  for  almost  anything  in  our  termin- 
ology. The  river  enters  the  ocean  after  following  a  northwesterly 
course,  and  for  this  or  for  some  other  reason  "down-stream"  ("pul") 
is  applied  to  the  direction  north  along  the  coast.  Their  "down- 
river" by  an  extension  of  the  term,  or  of  the  idea,  is  equivalent  to 
our  "up  the  coast."  Pulukuk,  " down-river-at, "  as  the  name  of  a 
mythical  place,  would  be  paraphrased  in  English  "at  the  north  of 
everything";  for  there  is  nothing  whatever  beyond  it. 

There  exists  in  Yurok  a  term  hirq,  which  is  often,  but  not  always, 
associated  with  the  region  north  of  the  river.  I  have  the  feeling  that 
it  applies  rather  to  the  region  than  to  the  direction.  It  is  sometimes 
translated  by  Indian  informants  (who  speak  very  imperfect  English) 
as  "around  in  back,"  with  a  sweeping  gesture  northward.  I  may 
advance  the  opinion  that  in  essence  its  implication  is  away  from  the 
river  and  a  long  way  from  it.  A  second  word,  pr'kwr,  whose  literal 
meaning  seems  to  be  " behind "  or  "in  rear, ' '  is  very  frequently  used 
with  reference  to  the  south.  It  is  also  used  in  defining  positions  within 
a  village,  or  inside  of  a  house,  where  the  idea  of  direction  in  our  sense 
is  almost  certainly  not  involved. 

I  can  say  definitely  that  in  paddling  down  a  twenty-mile  stretch 
of  river,  as  the  current  bears  the  canoe  first  in  one  direction,  then  in 
another,  around  promontories  and  down  rapids,  an  Indian  will  almost 
box  the  compass  in  pointing  "pul,"  or  "hirq,"  for  he  has  the  course 
of  the  river  channel  as  his  fundamental  idea,  to  which  the  others  are 
relative. 
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The  following  list  of  direction  terms  and  geographical  expressions 
is  not  exhaustive,  but  it  contains  a  number  of  elements  very  frequently 
tised.  and  may  be  of  service  from  the  comparative  standpoint.  For 
the  alphabetic  order  in  the  following  list  see  page  182. 


wo"  ki.  "  this-at,"  here. 

rii'qen,  rii'qau,  weri'qen,  at  the  edge  of. 

re'gwonek,  re'gwonau,  at  the  end  of. 

ra  yip.  on  the  other  side  of. 

wo,  wo'gi,  in  the  middle. 

wo'gik,  inside. 

wo'po,  wohpi,  in  the  water  (paa  is  the 

noun,  water). 
won,  wo'nek,  wo'nau,  woneks,  above, 

up  (overhead), 
yo,  near  you. 
hir,  hlrq,  behind. 
he'si,  further. 
he'Lqau,  away  from  the  water,  back; 

when  on  the  sea,  he'Lqau  means  ashore, 
poi,  at  the  head  of,  ahead, 
pets,  pe'tsik,  pe'tskus,  up-river, 
pul,  pu'lik,  pu'luk,  down-river. 


pr'wr,  pr'kwr,  in  rear  of,  in  back. 

meL,  from  (also  as  a  preposition,  with,  by 

means  of). 
sots,  on  top  of. 
so'lekuk,  down-hill, 
te'gwolaw,    oceanward    (piska'L    is    the 

noun  for  ocean), 
te'kti,  close, 
to'lil,  crosswise, 
tso'leu,  down-hill, 
tso'arek,  in  the  ground. 
na"nik,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 
ke'Lkus,  facing  backward, 
kes,  down  below. 
kyew,  kyekw,  kye'kwin,  yonder  (probably 

"not  visible"). 
ko,  across. 


Such  elements  as  the  above  are  often  combined  with  an  element  hi-. 
Its  meaning  seems  to  be  either  "visible"  or  "a  short  distance,"  I 
am  unable  to  determine  which. 

The  following  hi-  forms  have  been  encountered.  With  these  should 
be  compared  hiqo'n,  long  ago,  he'gwoni,  at  first. 


higwo'n,  above. 
higwo'p,  in  the  water, 
hira'm,  not  translated, 
hipe'ts,  up-river. 
hipu'r  (cf.  pul)  down-river. 
hime'R,  under. 


hime'n,  around. 

hitso',  down-hill. 

hiyo'k,  there. 

hino's,  behind. 

hiqo',  across. 

hike's,  below  (on  a  slope). 


The  following  are  some  of  the  commonest  geographical  expressions 


e'wpo,  salt  water. 

eme'Lnok,  where  trails  meet. 

eqo'weL,  acorn-grounds. 

olole'q",  village. 

oke'go,  rapids. 

oke'to,  lake,  lagoon,  flat. 

oke'ge,  where  trail  goes  over. 

otse'gep,  landing  place. 

otsa'L,  sand  bar  beach. 

osmemo'BL,  osyoh,  "where  it  slides," 

land  slide  (cf.  syohpiL). 
owe'gr,  spring. 


mr'kwrL,  a  knoll . 

mrkwrmr'kweL,  a    "bar"    (a  submerged 

barrier  in  the  river), 
tegoi  ye"we,  a  promontory, 
te'po,  steep,  upright,  tree, 
ti'kwo,  a  cove. 
syo'hpiL,  a  "slide." 
sr,  cr'nr,  tributary,  affluent, 
tsege'hken,  a  low  cliff. 
tse'kweL,  flat  in  front  of  a  cliff,  a  "bench." 
tsii'rai,  a  mountain, 
nuu'hprk,  fork  of  a  creek. 
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okne'w,  high.  nl'qr,  limit  of  snaring  rights,  boundary. 

Qpqwr'i,  a  small  (?)  creek.  krtsr',  ridge  (the  expression  ukrtsr/  "one 

ro'opi,  a  cliff.  ridge,"  is  the  ordinary  term  meaning 

wiroi',  creek  (sometimes  given  as  tipkwr'i) .  "  a  short  distance  " ) . 

ye'gwoL,  earthquake.  kerno-rnr'  kwr'L,  peak  of  mountain, 

haa'g  ro'otswegen,  "rocks  always  an-  qeto'x  siL,  a  flat. 

swer,"  echo.  keyaweyu's,    entrance   from   ocean   into 

piska'L,  ocean.  lagoon. 


PLACE  NAMES 

My  impression  is  that  local  geography  seems  to  mean  rather  more 
to  the  Yurok  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  with  Indian  tribes.  The 
Yurok  have  a  very  large  number  of  local  names.  The  names  listed 
herewith  could  readily  be  doubled  if  an  investigator  were  to  put  in 
the  necessary  time  and  effort.  In  certain  areas  the  separate  place 
names  crowd  so  thickly  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  space  for  them  on  a 
map  (see,  for  example,  rectangle  E,  p.  246).  In  their  nomenclature 
certain  principles  are  very  clearly  visible,  which  it  is  interesting  to 
point  out,  particularly  with  reference  to  those  features  in  which  the 
Yurok  practice  differs  from  our  own. 

The  places  having  names  exhibit  in  themselves  a  good  deal  of 
variety;  for  example,  a  place  name  in  a  given  case  may  become  at- 
tached to  a  flat  of  thirty  acres,  or  to  a  village  site,  or  to  a  boulder  the 
size  of  a  steamer  trunk,  or  to  a  few  elderberry  bushes,  or  to  a  single 
tan-oak  tree,  while  vast  numbers  of  such  places  have  no  proper  names 
at  all.  The  spots  which  are  "named"  are  to  be  found,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  along  the  edge  of  the  stream.  In  a  sense,  my  maps 
showing  place  names  are  misleading,  for  I  myself  went  along  the  river 
in  a  canoe,  and  naturally  most  readily  secured  the  names  of  the 
places  close  at  hand.  I  am,  however,  perfectly  certain  of  the  general 
fact.  What  place  names  are  current  in  the  hills  away  from  the  river 
show  a  marked  disposition  to  group  themselves  along  the  important 
trails.  Wherever  possible  I  have  indicated  these  trails  on  the  maps, 
but  I  am  unable  to  go  into  this  matter  systematically.  The  hills  are 
not,  however,  so  devoid  of  place  names  as  they  seem  to  be  on  glancing 
at  the  maps.  I  may  remark  also  that  many  place  names  occurring 
in  localities  far  removed  from  the  river  refer  indirectly  to  some  locality 
or  landmark  which  is  at  the  very  edge  of  the  stream.  I  believe  that 
the  map  indicates  fairly  well  the  way  in  which  the  independent  names 
crowd  at  the  edge  of  the  water.     On  the  coast  the  same  rule  holds. 
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A  sea-stack  the  size  of  a  piano  will  have  a  name,  while  a  hill  of  two 
thousand  feet  elevation  has  none. 

In  our  own  practice  stream  names  are  considered  fundamental. 
When  a  country  is  explored  or  newly  charted  the  streams  are  named 
first.  1  should  consider  stream  names  the  most  important  of  all  geo- 
graphical names  for  us.  The  Yurok,  speaking  now  in  general  terms, 
treat  streams  very  differently.  There  is  nothing  which  can  be  called 
a  name  for  their  main  river,  a  fact  which  is  not  in  itself  surprising, 
for  it  is  for  them  the  ''only"  river.  But,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
there  are  also  no  names  for  its  tributaries.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
Yurok  never  refer  to  the  streams,  but  that  the  term  applied  to  the 
stream  is  the  name  of  some  place  on  it,  or  at  its  mouth.  Such  a  stream 
as  Blue  creek,  for  example  (rectangle  C-45),  which  in  many  regions 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  moderately  large  river,  is  called  r'nr  wroi', 
r'nr  being  the  village-site  just  west  of  its  mouth.  Tuley  creek  (rect- 
angle E-138)  is  called  Oke'go  wroi,  "Rapids"  creek,  the  name  refer- 
ring to  the  great  rapids  in  the  main  river,  near  where  the  creek  enters. 
Examples  of  this  trick  of  nomenclature  could  be  supplied  ad  libitum. 

Some  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  should  be  pointed  out.  There 
are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  stream  name  is  descriptive  of  the  stream. 
The  Trinity  river  is  called  hu'pa-sr,  that  is,  "Hupa  affluent."  It 
flows  for  the  last  few  miles  of  its  course  through  the  valley  inhabited 
by  this  tribe  of  Indians.  A  stream  known  to  the  whites  as  Bluff  creek 
(rectangle  G-44),  in  reference  to  numerous  precipices  on  both  the  main 
stream  and  its  tributaries,  is  called  by  the  Indians  tsi'poi  wroi',  tsi'poi 
meaning  "steep."  A  small  stream  on  the  coast  (rectangle  B-28)  runs 
for  part  of  its  course  underground.  I  think  a  hillside  slid  in  over  its 
channel,  leaving  the  creek  to  find  its  way  through  the  debris.  It  is 
called  lke'lik  wroi',  "earth"  creek,  or  ground  creek.  Some  stream 
names  refer  to  mythical  beliefs  connected  with  the  water  itself.  A 
brooklet  above  o'segen  (rectangle  B-16)  is  called  sme'Rkitur,  "tooth- 
less." There  are  supernatural  influences  assigned  to  it,  and  anyone 
who  drinks  the  water  loses  his  teeth.  A  small  creek,  one  and  a  half 
miles  below  Blue  creek,  mentioned  above,  flows  in  a  gully  which  was 
made  by  the  crawling  of  a  gigantic  horned  serpent.  The  stream 
f  rectangle  C-33)  is  called  ma"a-spii,  "never  drink."  Such  names  are 
obviously  applied  directly  to  the  stream  itself. 

In  some  cases  a  stream  name  appears  on  the  map,  while  the  place 
name,  from  which  it  originated,  does  not.  The  reasons  for  this  situ- 
ation are  various.  The  investigator  inquires  very  carefully  for  all 
creek  names,  partly,  I  suppose,  because  the  creeks  are  not  readily 
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overlooked,  most  of  them  appearing  on  the  commercial  maps  which 
are  likely  to  be  in  his  pocket.  Place  names  which  are  applied  to 
boulders,  or  small  flats  or  clumps  of  buckeye  trees,  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  easily  missed.  My  maps,  therefore,  fail  to  illustrate  with 
absolute  fidelity  what  I  nevertheless  know  to  be  a  fact. 

I  remarked  a  moment  ago  that  in  exploring  a  country  we  name 
the  streams  first  of  all.  We  also  apply  names  conscientiously  to 
the  elevations.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  any  state  in  the  Union  will 
show  a  great  number  of  "named"  mountains  and  hills.  In  this 
respect  also  the  Yurok 's  interest  is  very  different  from  our  own. 
Broadly  speaking,  he  does  not  name  a  whole  mountain.  A  name 
ma}'  seem  to  the  investigator  to  be  applied  to  a  mountain,  but  in 
most  cases  it  will  be  found  to  designate  some  one  particular  spot 
on  it.  In  explanation  I  may  mention  the  case  of  two  mountains. 
One  of  them,  Rivet  Mountain  to  the  whites,  lies  near  the  upper  end 
of  the  Yurok  territory.  It  is  a  big  cone-shaped  elevation,  lying  in  a 
great  bend  of  the  Klamath  and  culminating  in  a  peak  some  3500  feet 
in  height.  It  is  a  conspicuous  landmark  for  great  distances  (see  pi.  7, 
rectangle  G-2),  and  plays  a  picturesque  role  in  myth.  The  name 
seems  to  be  ke'wet.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this  is 
really  the  name  of  one  "myth"  village,  invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  which 
lies  on  a  terrace  on  its  upper  slopes.  Similarly,  there  is  in  what 
are  called  by  the  whites  the  Bald  hills,  a  great  grass-covered  butte, 
which  I  understood  the  Indians  to  refer  to  as  iin'kau  (rectangle  H-36) . 
Closer  inquiry  seems  to  indicate  that  this  term  is  the  name  of  one 
particular  spot  on  the  mountain  slope  in  front  of  a  cliff  where  there 
is  an  echo.  The  Indian  belief  is  that  one  goes  there  and  "shouts" 
for  supernatural  help,  and  that  the  echo  response  tells  whether  or  not 
the  supernatural  beings  are  favorable.  I  feel  perfectly  sure  that, 
whether  or  not  every  mountain  is  nameless,  the  Yurok  does  not  apply 
names  to  mountains  or  to  regions  on  the  scale  that  we  do.  He  applies 
place  names  with  meticulous  care  to  a  vast  number  of  definite  spots 
and  objects,  but  the  larger  features  of  the  relief  and  the  drainage 
system  go  practically  unnamed. 

Certain  descriptive  elements  occur  very  commonly  in  the  place 
names  mentioned  by  Indians.  The  commonest  of  these  are  pul,  ' '  down- 
stream," pets,  "up-stream,"  already  mentioned,  higwon,  "at  a  higher 
elevation"  (above,  in  the  sense  of  above  on  a  hillside),  and  hiqo, 
"across  from."  Let  us  say  that  a  boulder  at  the  edge  of  the  river 
has  a  name  connected  with  some  myth.  Let  us  assume,  which  is  often 
the  case,  that  this  rock  is  known  by  its  own  proper  name  to  every 
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Indian  on  the  river.  A  place  a  short  distance  up-stream,  and  another 
in  a  similar  position  down-stream,  a  place  across  the  river,  and  places 
up  on  the  h ill-slopes  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  are  known  variously 
as  "up-stream  from."  or  "down-stream  from"  or  "opposite"  or 
"above"  this  particular  rock.  In  this  way  four  or  five  additional 
place  terms  are  often  manufactured.  For  example,  one  of  the  places 
"called  upon"  in  a  certain  medicine-formula  which  purifies  people 
after  contact  with  a  corpse,  is  na'giL-hiqo'wone'qw,  "up-hill  from 
opposite  xii'giL"  (rectangle  C-48).  The  Yurok  feels  this  particular 
compound  expression  as  a  proper  name,  and  does  not  reflect  upon  its 
derivative  characters.  We  too,  of  course,  have  compound  expressions, 
such  as  East  Orange  and  West  Seattle,  which  we  use  as  independent 
place  names.  In  the  following  lists  I  include  all  expressions  which  I 
found  to  be  actually  functioning  as  the  names  of  places. 

Though  this  difficulty  in  separating  proper  names  from  descriptive 
expressions  is  not  new,  I  should  like  to  discuss  it  further  and  illustrate 
it  from  another  standpoint.  There  is  in  Yurok  an  element,  o-,  pre- 
fixed to  stems,  which  makes  what  is  substantially  a  locative.  For 
example,  o-Lke'loL,  "on  the  ground,"  "o-ka'poliL,"  in  the  brush, 
(i-we'sonu,  outdoors,  literally,  in  the  world  (see  above,  p.  191).  Pre- 
fixed to  a  verb  stem  it  gives  an  expression  meaning  where  something 
stands,  or  lies,  or  grows,  or  what  not.  Whether  such  a  descriptive 
expression  constitutes  a  proper  name  or  not  depends  somewhat  on  the 
point  of  view.    The  following  are  examples : 

Stem  Place   Name 

keto,  flat,  level  o-ke'to.     A  body  of  water  called  Big  lagoon.     The  term 

seems  to  mean  "where  the  water  is  flat  or  calm"  (rect- 
angle 1-26). 

o-keto'k.     Name    of    the    flat    hilltop  above    pekwutuL 
(rectangle  G-48). 

sloits,  to  pass  downward     o-slegoi'ts.     "Where  people    always    pass    downward." 
A  name  applied  to  various  places  where  trails  are  down 
declivities  (rectangles  D-92,  D-142,  G-59,  map  22). 
o-slo'qw.     "Where   it   comes   down."     A   town   on   Big 
lagoon  (rectangle  1-22). 

kego,  to  pass  over  and         o-ke'go.     Name  for  the  rapids  at  qe'nek  (map  22). 

and  down  o-kege'I.     Where  the  trail  is  over  a  sharp  hog-back  south 

of  Stone  lagoon  (rectangle  1-13). 

knetken,  arrow-point  o-kne'get.     "Where     people     customarily     get     arrow- 

points."     A  name  for  various  cliffs  and  rocks  (rectangles 
A-66,  B-l,  J-6,  K-57). 

steep,  to  land,  disembark  o-stsegep.  Name  for  various  places  near  towns  where 
boats  are  beached  (rectangles  A-36,  A-47,  K-30,  etc.). 
Name  also  for  a  place  on  the  coast  (rectangle  B-23), 
which  is  always  "smooth,"  where  people  voyaging  along 
the  coast  can  land  when  squalls  come  up. 
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There  are  about  five  hundred  expressions  involving  this  prefix  in 
the  lists  below.  I  can  only  say  that  while  they  certainly  are  descrip- 
tive they  seem  to  be  felt  by  the  Yurok  as  proper  names. 

What  has  been  said  above  refers  to  names  that  are  readily  analyzed. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  geographic  names  have  defied  all  my  at- 
tempts at  analysis.  Greater  knowledge  of  the  language  than  I  possess 
would  probably  lead  to  success  with  most  of  them,  but  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  at  the  present  time  many  of  them  puzzle  the  Indians 
themselves.  They  often  say  that  words  and  expressions  used  as  place 
names  are  intentionally  modified,  or  distorted,  explaining  that  other- 
wise the  listener  could  not  distinguish  place  names  from  common 
nouns.  The  Yurok  readily  supply  examples  of  this  practice.  I  pre- 
sume the  real  explanation  in  most  cases  is  that  place  names  often 
preserve  old  forms,  which  have  either  dropped  out  of  ordinary  speech 
or  have  become  modified  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  usage.  The 
following  are  examples  of  this  "modification"  of  stems  in  place  names: 

Stem  Place  Name 

tla,  to  drip  o-tla'w.     Where  it  drips.     Name  for  various  places  where 

water  trickles  over  a  cliff  (rectangles  D-119,  E-72,  G-41, 

J-37). 

o-trega'.     Rectangle  E-56. 

o-tra'hko.     A  cave  at  Trinidad,  where  water  drips  from 

the  roof. 

o-tregworii'.     Rectangle  0-8. 

o-tlewolu'L.     Rectangle  H-2. 
woxkero,  pepperwood  wohke'ro.     Name  of  an  important  town  (rectangle  D-25). 

wo'ke'l.     Name  of  a  down-river  town  (rectangle  B-39). 

awoxqe'la.     Name  of  a  house  in  pe'kwtuL  (map  28,  no.  3). 

Place  names  are  often  shortened  in  composition,  or  become  other- 
wise modified.  Whether  or  not  this  modification  is  due  to  the  dropping 
off  of  endings  I  cannot  say.    The  following  are  a  few  examples : 

Ordinary  Place  Name  Form  Used  in  Composition 

we'itspus  Frank     haM        wets        ki        nu        wei 

Frank     says     Weitspus        about  to     by  travelling     go. 

(Frank  says  he  is  going  to  go  to  Weitspus). 

ko'hpe,  a  Tolowa  town,       kos-nin.     Crescent   City  divorced,   the  nickname  of  a 

Crescent  City  woman  who  was  formerly  married  to  a  Crescent  City  man. 

pe'kwan  pe'kwis-nina,  at-pe'kwan  divorced.     Name  of  a  woman 

formerly  married  into  pe'kwan. 
la'yeqw,  by  the  trail,  las-oma.     Name  applied  to  a  girl  bought  from  the  house 

a  house  name  la'yeqw  in  Crescent  City. 

la's-son.     Nickname  for  Billy  Brooks  at  rekwoi,   half- 
married  into  the  house  called  la'yeqw  in  that  town, 
me'rip  me'ri-tsus.     Involved  in  a  scandalous  affair  at  me'rip, 

nickname  for  a  white  man  living  with  a  me'rip  woman. 
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Geography  and  myth  among  the  Yurok  are  closely  associated. 
Mythical  stories  are  frequently  localized  very  definitely.  The  Yurok 
believe,  like  the  Hupa,  that  in  myth-times  the  country  was  inhabited 
by  "immortals"  (wo':ge  in  Yurok,  corresponding  to  the  Hupa 
kixunai8).  These  wo' :ge  are  the  actors  in  most  of  the  mythical  tales. 
When  the  Indians  appeared  they  either  turned  into  animals  or  left 
the  country.  Place  names  continually  refer  to  these  mythical  prede- 
cessors of  the  Indians.  Anything  and  everything  that  puzzles  the 
Indian  is  ascribed  to  these  wo'  :ge.  Old  village  sites,  where  the  Indian 
recognizes  house-pits  or  natural  depressions  resembling  house-pits  but 
about  which  he  has  no  information,  are  referred  to  as  wo' :ge  towns. 
I  found  one  addle-pated  old  informant  to  whom  these  wo'  :ge  were  so 
real  that  he  sometimes  bewildered  me,  making  me  think  he  was  refer- 
ring to  real  people.  He  would  point  out  a  "house-pit,"  for  example, 
and  tell  me  about  the  structure  (which  way  the  door  faced,  how  big 
it  was,  etc.),  and  would  then  remark,  incidentally,  that  the  people 
who  lived  in  it  were  immortals.  This  localization  of  mythical  stories 
is  very  marked  in  the  tales  of  all  the  neighboring  tribes  also. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOWNS 

The  Yurok  towns  are  all  very  small  according  to  our  standards. 
The  largest  in  the  entire  area,  re'kwoi,  contains  only  twenty-five  houses. 
Many  places  which  are  spoken  of  by  the  Indians  as  being  very  im- 
portant contain  only  half  a  dozen  structures.  Some  of  the  sites  have, 
no  doubt,  been  inhabited  through  very  long  periods.  This  can  be 
observed  especially  on  the  coast,  where  each  village  is  accompanied 
by  a  heap  of  shell  and  other  refuse.  Some  of  the  sites  inhabited  until 
a  few  years  ago,  for  example,  e'spaw,  have  accumulations  of  shell 
several  yards  thick.  The  important  excavations  of  Loud  on  Hum- 
boldt bay4  indicate  that  the  highly  specialized  culture  found  in  that 
neighborhood  has  a  very  considerable  antiquity.  The  presumption 
is  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  closely  similar  Yurok  culture. 

In  stating  that  such  sites  were  inhabited  for  long  periods  it  is 
not  meant  that  they  were  continuously  inhabited.  Like  most  primitive 
people,  the  Yurok  change  their  places  of  abode  very  abruptly.  No 
doubt  the  relative  size  and  importance  of  towns  has  shifted  from  time 
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to  time.  I  think  the  Yurok  may  have  been  more  prone  to  change  their 
places  of  abode  than  the  average  tribe.  In  addition  to  all  the  usual 
causes  of  change  of  abode  (disease,  floods,  attacks  by  enemies,  bad 
dreams,  and  plain  fidgetiness),  the  Yurok  are  extremely  quarrel- 
some. Prominent  among  their  traits  is  a  certain  sinful  pride,  a  love 
of  squabbling,  and  readiness  to  take  offense.  These  result  indirectly 
in  the  shifting  of  habitations.  A  man  very  often  takes  mortal  offense 
at  a  word  even  if  it  is  not  intended  to  be  slighting.  It  was  related 
as  particularly  characteristic  of  a  certain  ceremony  that  during  the 
observances  no  one  took  offense;  all  this  "touchiness"  was  laid  aside. 
Thus  you  might  safely  remark  to  a  one-eyed  man  that  he  had  only 
one  eye.  ' '  It  was  perfectly  safe, ' '  the  Indians  say  with  some  wonder, 
"he  would  not  get  mad!"  The  most  sensitive  Yurok,  however,  takes 
offense  in  certain  well  established  degrees.  The  tribe  has  an  elaborate 
scale  of  prices  for  each  degree  of  injury,  from  the  use  of  what  they 
consider  abusive  expressions  up  to  and  including  homicide.  When 
money  is  not  promptly  paid  for  these  injuries  they  believe  in  retali- 
ation of  an  unsoftened,  Old  Testament  character,  which  visits  the 
consequences  of  transgression  upon  an  enemy's  kin  and  his  town- 
mates,  if  the  offender  himself  is  at  all  hard  to  get  "at."  If  an  indi- 
vidual commits  a  homicide,  or  if  his  relative  commits  a  homicide,  or 
even  if  his  "big  friend"  commits  a  homicide,  that  individual  is  an 
uncomfortable  person  to  have  around.  Unless  his  cause  is  so  just, 
his  character  so  upright,  or  his  personality  so  winning  that  his  towns- 
people are  ready  to  join  in  his  defense  and  make  common  cause  with 
him,  the  village  usually  makes  it  so  unpleasant  for  him  that  he  leaves. 
While  the  quarrel  is  being  patched  up  such  a  man  is  considered  to 
be  better  off  living  by  himself  in  some  lonely  stretch  of  the  river 
where  his  presence  embarrasses  nobody  and  compromises  nobody.  In 
most  cases  in  which  a  man  moves  off  in  this  way  he  begins  sooner  or 
later  to  "pay  for"  the  man  he  has  killed.  The  price  for  a  homicide 
is  pretty  high,  however,  and  a  number  of  years  are  often  occupied  in 
making  up  the  full  sum,  which  is  paid  in  installments.  When  he 
has  completed  his  payments  he  often  does  not  feel  like  moving  back. 
If  he  makes  his  new  home  a  permanent  one,  and  raises  a  large  family 
there,  the  addition  of  new  houses  gradually  lends  the  place  the  char- 
acter of  a  settlement. 

The  effect  of  these  customs  on  the  distribution  of  habitations  is 
at  once  apparent.  Some  very  important  towns  are  said  to  have  started 
in  this  way,  the  town  of  sregon,  for  example  (see  below).     If  a  man 
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had  "connections"  in  a  second  village  and  if  the  quarrel  was  not  too 
serious,  he  sometimes  "moved  in"  beside  friends.  A  deliberate  killer, 
however,  was  very  likely  suddenly  to  find  that  he  had  no  friends,  and 
such  people  very  often  moved  into  the  wilderness  away  from  every- 
body. My  feeling  is  that  such  an  enforced  migration  was  itself  ac- 
cepted as  a  partial  satisfaction  for  the  injury,  and  a  promise  to  be 
good.  At  any  rate,  a  man  who  was  sure  enough  of  himself  to  hold  his 
ground  after  a  homicide,  deliberately  challenged  a  bloody  vengeance 
on  the  part  of  the  slain  man's  relatives.  If  he  moved  and  stayed 
away  from  dances  he  was  sometimes  allowed  an  extended  period  in 
which  to  pay  up. 

The  following  incidents  serve  to  further  illustrate  the  effect  of 
these  characteristics.  It  is  very  easy  to  become  involved  in  feuds. 
The  Yurok  believe  religiously  not  only  in  the  solidarity  of  the  family 
and  the  village  but  in  a  mutual  responsibility,  one  for  another,  of  the 
members  of  a  nation  or  a  race. 

A  certain  fine  morning  in  1909  saw  me  talking  with  an  Indian 
woman  at  qe'nek,  having  some  success  in  getting  place  names  from  her. 
Her  young  daughter  in  the  meantime  went  out  and  looked  over  the  cliff 
to  see  my  canoe.  In  it  she  saw  an  Indian  called  "Weitchpec  Frank." 
She  came  back  and  told  her  mother,  who  at  once  severed  all  relations 
with  me,  very  pointedly.  Neither  she  nor  her  daughter  nor  my  com- 
panion would  tell  me  definitely  what  the  trouble  was,  but  afterward 
I  found  that  Frank  and  the  woman's  brother-in-law  had  quarreled 
over  a  small  sum  of  money  twelve  years  previously.  Since  I  was  in 
Frank's  company  I  was  in  her  eyes  as  bad  as  Frank  himself. 

The  father  and  uncle  of  an  old  Hupa  man  called  Spencer  were 
killed  many  years  ago  by  soldiers  from  the  garrison  in  Hupa  valley. 
Dave  Durban,  the  brother  of  Weitchpec  Frank,  had  been  a  sort  of 
paid  scout  for  the  government  during  this  period,  so  he  was  held  partly 
to  blame  for  the  fact  that  a  Hupa  was  killed  by  the  soldiers.  Since 
that  time  old  Spencer  has  not  "liked"  Frank  because  he  is  the  brother 
of  Dave  Durban,  the  ex-scout.  He  does  not  speak  to  Frank  when  the 
two  meet. 

When  I  visited  the  town  of  turip  I  found  myself  involved  in  an 
involuntary  quarrel  with  a  certain  old  man  because  I  was  a  white 
man.  The  old  Indian's  nephew  had  once  been  jailed  for  making  fast 
his  gill-net  at  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  aboriginal  fashion,  but  in 
defiance  of  the  federal  statute  governing  methods  of  fishing  and  dis- 
regarding the  pains  and  penalties  therein  made  and  provided.     The 
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old  man  held  me  partly  to  blame  for  the  action  of  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury,  though  I  defended  myself  as  best  I  could.  He  refused,  with 
some  politeness,  to  talk  to  me  or  to  take  my  money. 

When  a  feud  is  in  progress  a  person  who  gives  information,  or 
intelligence,  to  say  nothing  of  advice,  to  a  murderer,  before  the  act  is 
committed,  is  held  to  answer  in  precisely  the  same  degree  as  the  mur- 
derer himself.  A  special  term,  wrnryrkr',  was  applied  to  such  an 
"informant."  It  obviously  results  in  the  rapid  spreading  of  feuds. 
If  a  man  in  even  this  remote  way  becomes  involved  in  a  serious  quarrel 
the  outcome  is  usually  a  migration  to  some  other  dwelling  place. 

Sometimes  a  man  moves  away  from  his  village  merely  because  of 
indignation  over  something.  Thus  "Tuley  Creek  Jim,"  or  "Coyote 
Jim,"  called  by  the  Indians  qe-qe'nomr,  had  a  quarrel  in  his  home 
town  of  qe'nek,  so  he  moved  to  rekwoi  and  built  a  house  there.  In 
many  such  cases,  of  course,  the  people  ultimately  moved  home  again. 
In  cases  of  epidemics  a  whole  village  would  readily  be  abandoned. 
Altogether,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  shifting  about,  and  at  this  late 
day  it  is  sometimes  hard,  especially  in  the  case  of  old  and  long  aban- 
doned sites,  to  tell  exactly  what  the  marks  of  habitation,  such  as  house- 
pits,  really  mean. 

Since  the  coming  of  the  whites  many  towns  have  been  abandoned 
altogether  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Lands  have  in  many  cases  been 
allotted  by  the  government  to  Indian  families,  and  where  the  spot 
allotted  was  at  all  favorable  they  have  taken  up  their  abode  on  it. 
It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  the  effort  in  this  paper  has  been 
made  to  indicate  the  towns  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of 
the  whites. 

Even  if  one  disregards  as  far  as  possible  what  has  happened  since 
the  white  invasion,  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  the  towns  still 
offers  some  difficulty.  Even  at  that  time  there  were  very  considerable 
difference  between  settlements.  Some  were  large  and  some  were  small, 
some  were  regarded  as  permanent,  and  others  were  looked  upon  as 
temporary.  Some  places  had  once  been  important,  but  already  at 
that  time  were  almost  abandoned.  In  a  few  cases  nothing  but  pits 
remained,  about  which  nobody  knew  anything,  except  that  a  name  was 
attached  to  the  site.  It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  indicate  all  such  matters 
on  a  map.  I  learned  very  early  in  my  acquaintance  with  the  tribe  that 
the  great  tribal  ceremonies  were  celebrated  in  certain  towns  only.  For 
example,  the  deer-skin  dance5  was  held  only  at  we'itspus  and  pe'kwan, 


s  For  an  account  of  the  corresponding  Hupa  ceremony  see  Godclard,  1903,  p.  82. 
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and  now  luii1  else.  Another  important  ceremony,  the  jumping  dance, 
was  hold  only  at  we'itspus,  wo'xtek,  re'kwoi,  ore'qw,  and  oke-to.  The 
explanation  is  that  these  ceremonies  were  celebrated,  naturally  enough, 
in  the  most  populous  plaees.  When  information  is  collected  about  the 
original  size  of  these  towns  they  are  seen  to  be  (except  ore'qw)  the 
largest  in  the  area.  Another  difference  between  towns  is  that  in  many 
settlements  each  separate  house  has  a  proper  name  of  its  own.  This 
dors  not  depend  upon  size.  Generally  speaking,  then,  there  is  some 
uncertainty  about  the  actual  number  of  towns.  On  the  maps  I  have 
distinguished  between  permanent  towns  and  temporary  settlements  by 
the  use  of  different  conventional  symbols. 

In  spite  of  the  confusion  which  exists  it  is  possible  to  indicate 
certain  general  facts  about  town  distribution.  Some  of  them,  perhaps 
the  majority,  occupy  old  river  terraces.  River  towns  are  usually  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  stream,  which  has  in  places  an  annual 
rise  of  more  than  seventy  vertical  feet.  A  tremendous  flood  in  the 
winter  of  1862,  still  mentioned  often  by  the  Indians,  somewhat  changed 
the  location  of  settlements;  a  good  many  towms  were  permanently 
moved  to  higher  sites,  and  others  where  the  houses  were  washed  down 
the  river  were  abandoned,  the  people  seeking  refuge  with  friends  and 
relatives  in  the  undamaged  towns.  The  town  of  wo'xtek,  at  Klamath 
Bluffs  (rectangle  D-31),  for  some  reason  received  a  very  large  number 
of  these  immigrants.  Powers  noted  some  years  ago6  that  the  Yurok 
towns  are  situated  for  the  most  part  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river. 
This  is  indicated  clearly  on  the  map  (see  map  4).  Where  the  course 
of  the  river  is  north  and  south  there  is  little  difference  observable, 
but  wThere  the  river  runs  approximately  east  and  west  the  towns  lie 
on  the  north  bank,  in  the  proportion  of  three  or  four  to  one.  I  think 
Powers  is  correct  in  his  explanation  that  the  Indians  preferred  sunny 
situations.  The  south  slopes  are  timbered  with  oaks  and  varied 
timber,  interspersed  with  fine  grass  fields.  The  northern  slope  of 
the  hills,  which  would  form  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  is,  on 
the  contrary,  almost  uniformly  covered  with  pines  and  other  conifers, 
and  the  places  which  might  otherwise  be  village  sites  are  in  the  shadow 
of  these  somber  forests.  Beginning  some  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Blue  creek,  the  river  flows  through  a  belt  of  redwood  timber  extending 
almost  to  the  coast.  The  larger  villages  are  very  clearly  grouped  out- 
side of  this  redwood  belt.  There  were  towns  within  it,  but  they  were 
of  small  size,  and  where  the  redwoods  were  thickest  there  were  no 


<•  1877,  p.  46. 
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settlements  at  all.  The  town  of  rnr,  at  the  mouth  of  Blue  creek, 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  place  of  importance  within  this  area,  and 
it  went  into  a  decline  some  generations  ago.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Klamath  towns  became  more  numerous ;  on  both  sides  of  the  estuary 
there  existed  populous  centers. 

On  the  coast  the  towns  were  attracted  to  the  regions  of  the  lagoons. 
The  mouths  of  a  great  many  coast  streams  in  California  form  estuaries, 
blocked  off  from  the  sea  by  sand  bars.  During  the  winter  rains  the 
water  rises  in  these  lagoons  and  breaks  through  the  barrier.  In 
summer  as  the  river  drops  the  barrier  is  rebuilt,  resulting  in  a  deep 
expanse  of  water,  perfectly  still,  and  often  beautifully  clear.  Many 
of  these  lagoons  have  quite  a  romantic  setting.  Large  rivers  like  the 
Klamath  carry  such  a  "head"  of  water  that  the  bar  never  entirely 
closes  across,  though  the  opening  is  much  narrowed  in  late  summer. 
Even  the  tiny  streams  in  the  region  we  are  discussing  often  have 
lagoons.  Around  these  spots  the  Indian  towns  grew  up.  What  the 
economic  attraction  was  I  cannot  say.  The  sites  to  be  found  beside 
the  lagoons  are  certainly  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  Indians  are 
not  at  all  insensible  to  scenic  beauty.  The  vast  number  of  water  fowl 
must  also  have  been  an  item.  On  Big  lagoon  the  people  ate  mud  hens 
(lege'its),  which  at  times  grew  so  fat  that  they  could  not  fly.  Water 
fowl  were  often  taken  with  nets,  in  which  the  birds  got  their  feet 
entangled  upon  taking  to  the  water.  On  the  shores  of  Big  lagoon 
were  five  or  six  Indian  settlements,  one  of  them  a  very  large  and 
important  place. 


LIST  OF  TOWNS  AND  SETTLEMENTS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Yurok  towns  and  settlements  obtained  by 
myself  in  1909.  For  comparison  I  have  inserted  a  list  of  the  river 
towns  shown  on  an  interesting  map,  found  in  1917  in  the  county 
records  in  Crescent  City,  by  Mr.  Owen  C.  Coy  of  the  California 
Historical  Survey  Commission.  This  document  is  an  unpublished 
map  of  Del  Norte  county,  made  by  a  certain  Randall,  the  county 
surveyor,  and  is  dated  1866.  The  entries  which  I  have  marked  with 
an  asterisk  will  require  more  particular  comment  than  the  others.  For 
general  location  see  map  4,  opposite  p.  226. 
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RIVER 

TOWNS 

Number  of 

For  Plan 

Houses  in 

OF  THE 

Author's  List, 

Randall's  List, 

Aboriginal 

Town  See 

1909 

1S66 

Times 

Map 

aiqo'o.  ••basket*' 

2 

Otsepo'r,  •"whore  steep" 

3 

lo"ole'go,  "fish  weir  where  they  build'" 

4 

oslegoi'ts,  "where  they  descend" 

3 

osmeino'uL,  "where  it  slides" 

3  (recent) 

we'itspus,  "confluence" 

Welch-peh 

17 

26 

pe'kvvutuL,  "pile  of  rocks" 

Porah 

5 

26 

njrgr' 

6 

27 

wa'hsek 

6 

24 

qe'nek 

4 

22 

tse'tskwi 

2 

qe'nek-pul 

1 

aukweya' 

3 

me 'rip 

Ma-rep 

5 

21 

wa''ase,  "poor"  ? 

6 

ke'pel,  "house-pit" 

Fort  Kepel 

4 

20 

sa"a 

8 

19 

mu'rek,  "cooking-basket"  ? 

11 

18 

hl'meL 

Kamelch 

4 

we"iqem 

Pits  only 

no'xtskum 

Noitker 

3 

ke'peror 

Pits  only 

meta 

Mettah 

6 

16 

ke'''kem 

Pits  only 

srego'n 

Surgoin 

5 

yo'xtr 

Yotum 

4 

pe'kwan 

Pequo  Creek 

24 

15 

qo'otep 

Katep 

22 

14 

wo'xtek 

Watek 

13 

13 

woxke'ro,  "pepperwood" 

4 

12 

otsa'L,  "where  it  is  sandy" 

Pits  only 

te'kta 

sr'pr 

Surpah 

3 

f  Jehehak 

— 

a'yoL 

1 pan 

( Mangosh 

3 

na'giL 

\  Torah 

r'nr 

Henah 

3 

ho'wego 

Herwahgah 

— 

rli'Jken-pets 

2 

*stowen 

— 

Koppa 

— 

tu'rip 

Tarep 

6 

s;a"aL,  "spirit  people" 

5 

*trwr 

Terwah 

Camp  site 

o"ke'l,  "pepperwood" 

Wokkel 

3 

ho"paw 

Hoppaw 

4 

re'kwoi,  "mouth  of  a  stream" 

Requa 

25 

8 

tmr'i 

— 

we'iJcwa** 

Wekeswah 

9 

t.se'kweL 

— 
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Author's  List, 
1909 

COAST  TOWNS 

Randall's  List, 
1866 

Number  of 

Houses  in 

Aboriginal 

Times 

For  Plan 

OF  THE 

Town  See 
Map 

o'men 
o'men-hipur 

4 

7 

7 
6 

o'segen 

a'spa'w,  "  drinking-place  " 

otmekwo'R 

4 
7 
Pits  only 

si'gwets 

ore'qw 

tsa'peqw 

hr'gwr,  "big" 

tso'tskwi 

oke'to,  "lagoon" 

ke"'kem 

7 

10 

5 

5 

18 

30 

oslo'qw 

— 

pa"ar 

— 

pi'Npa 
ma"ats 

5 

tsu'rai,  "mountain" 

14 

34 

There  are  certain  discrepancies  between  the  two  lists,  though  in 
general  they  correspond  quite  closely.  For  example,  hl'meL,  which 
is  listed  by  Randall  as  a  town,  still  shows  house-pits  quite  clearly,  yet 
I  could  ascertain  no  names  nor  find  any  one  whose  family  had  ever 
lived  there.  Apparently  it  has  been  long  abandoned,  and  in  fifty 
years  the  names  have  been  forgotten,  by  many  of  the  Indians  at  least. 
Noitker,  which  evidently  corresponds  with  no'xtskum  (also  called 
no'xtsko),  is,  on  Randall's  map,  across  the  river  from  the  site  pointed 
out  to  me  under  that  name.  I  wras  told,  when  on  the  spot,  that  across 
the  river  on  the  flat  were  old  house-pits,  blotted  out  by  cultivation. 
Possibly  some  homesteader  ousted  the  Indians,  and  they  moved  the 
town  and  the  name  across  the  river.  Near  the  mouth  of  Blue  creek 
four  towns  are  shown  by  Randall,  where  my  attention  was  called  to 
only  two.  His  Jehehak  and  an  indistinguishable  name  ending  in 
.  .  .  pan  correspond  in  position  to  what  wras  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
site  of  ayoL.  Mangosh  and  Torah  are  close  together  near  what  is 
called  na'giL  today.  na'giL  was  described  to  me  as  a  "town/'  but 
ayoL  I  have  always  considered  a  recent  settlement.  The  facts  seem 
to  be  that  it  was  abandoned  as  a  town,  and  then  more  recently  occupied 
again  by  some  people  who  moved  in  there  on  account  of  a  quarrel, 
ho'wego  (Randall's  Herwahgah)  is  a  wrell  known  place,  a  flat  in  the 
bend  of  the  river  at  its  most  dangerous  rapids,  Lamb's  riffle,  but  was 
not  described  to  me  as  a  town.  Apparently  there  is  an  old  town  site 
there,  some  distance  below  the  riffle,  whose  existence  I  did  not  hear  of 
when  on  the  spot.     Stowen  is  also  a  wTell  known  place,  with  Indian 
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families  of  some  importance  living  there  even  now,  but  the  present 
occupants  are  not  descendants  of  the  ancient  population  belonging 
there.  The  most  important  of  them,  Stowen  Bill,  hails  from  qo'otep- 
wogi.  I  was  at  some  pains  to  collect  genealogies,  but  none  of  my  tables 
include  individuals  from  stowen. 

The  Koppa  of  Randall's  map  lies  on  the  same  flat  as  tu'rip,  a 
splendid  site  on  a  terrace  among  the  redwoods,  but  the  name  Koppa 
is  strange  to  me.  Randall  mentions  the  creek  at  pekwan,  but  indicates 
nothing  about  the  town,  though  it  was  the  largest  on  the  river.  Pos- 
sibly he  took  the  town  for  granted.  At  sli'aL  his  map  indicates  Indian 
houses,  but  gives  no  town  name,  trwr  or  turwer  (Randall's  Terwa) 
used  to  be  an  important  place  during  the  settlement  of  the  country 
by  the  whites,  who  once  had  a  substantial  blockhouse  there,  that  is, 
a  heavy  log  cabin  loopholed  for  musketry.  The  great  flood  of  1862 
washed  the  whole  village  site  away,  and  the  Indians,  when  I  was  on 
the  river,  said  it  was  not  originally  an  Indian  ' '  village ' ' ;  they  referred 
to  it  as  a  "camp  site,"  where  people  came  in  large  numbers  for 
spearing  fish. 


HOUSE  NAMES 

A  very  characteristic  point  about  the  more  important  Yurok 
villages  is  that  the  houses  in  most  cases  have  names.  Some  of  these 
are  very  popular,  and  appear  over  and  over  in  different  towns.  A 
few  resist  etymology.  When  a  family  was  prosperous,  and  had 
numerous  descendants,  they  sometimes  had  to  build  additional  houses, 
and  one  name  was  applied  to  all  the  structures.  In  every  town  there 
are  some  nameless  houses.  Sometimes  a  town  is  found  in  which  none 
of  the  houses  had  names.     Such  towns  are  always  small. 

The  question  of  how  houses  received  their  names  is  a  little  puzzling. 
Some  of  the  largest  houses  and  some  houses  belonging  to  very  im- 
portant men  have  very  commonplace  names.  I  think  the  name  be- 
comes associated  with  a  house  by  popular  usage  merely;  and  I  dare 
say  the  custom  was  based  primarily  on  convenience  in  reference.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  the  house  was  a  big  thing  in  the  life  of  the 
Yurok,  and  the  house  name  stood  for  family  standing  and  respecta- 
bility. Families  became  associated  and  identified  with  house  names 
as  a  family  in  Europe  may  become  identified  with  the  name  of  an 
estate.     I  have  seen  more  than  one  old  Indian,  poor  enough  in  this 
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world's  goods,  point  to  a  depression  in  the  ground  where  his  ances- 
tral house  once  stood,  asserting  that  his  family  lived  right  there  and 
that  therefore  he  amounted  to  something.  The  Indian's  notion  of 
the  importance  of  these  houses  may  be  illustrated,  in  another  way, 
by  the  fact  that  they  calmly  mention  them  in  accounts  of  mythological 
events.  They  tell  us  that  the  towns  stood  as  they  do  now,  house 
names  and  all,  when  the  supernatural  beings  instead  of  the  Indians 
were  living  along  the  Klamath.  There  is  a  myth  that  a  young  man 
in  the  town  of  qo'otep  once  went  to  the  Sky  with  his  pet  deer.  He 
belonged  in  the  house  sipetai,  which  is  still  pointed  out  in  the  Indian 
village.  In  the  myth  about  a  "big  money"  or  giant  dentalium  "as 
long  as  a  sturgeon,"  which  lived  in  the  river  beside  a  rock  in  front 
of  pe'kwan,  two  well  known  houses  are  referred  to,  pe'kwan-wogi  and 
qo'otep-me'jtsr'o,  both  of  them  still  standing.  I  suppose  the  Yurok 
would  admit  that  some  of  the  timbers,  at  least,  have  been  renewed  since 
mythical  times.  But  the  situation  of  those  houses,  their  identity, 
according  to  the  Indian  viewpoint,  has  remained  unchanged.  A  cer- 
tain house  in  wo'xtek,  called  asi'ksakweL,  is  mentioned  in  a  myth  about 
Rattlesnake's  wife.  In  the  myth  of  the  origin  of  the  jumping  dance 
the  hero's  home  is  the  house  wo'gi,  in  the  town  of  we'itspus.  Other 
examples  could  be  given. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  house  names  I  was  able  to  collect. 
Though  not  exhaustive,  it  is,  I  think,  representative.  I  have  indicated 
the  translation  where  I  have  it,  and  in  a  third  column  the  number 
of  times  each  house  name  is  used  in  Yurok  territory.  For  the  alpha- 
betic order  employed  in  the  lists  see  the  Introduction.  Asterisks  mark 
translations  which  are  uncertain. 


Name 
e'Lkero 
eniose'go 
ara'w 

ala'xkwetso'ip 
re'pok 
regwona' 
rego'k 
ra'ak 
ra'  :yoi 

rego'o  te'poni 
r'wrgrn 
r'nigr 
r'nrk  upkwr'i 


YUROK  HOUSE  NAMES 

Translation 
earth? 

something  hanging 

doorway 
at  the  end 

in  the  creek 


feather-plume  trees 

wrnr',  plant  used  for  sand-paper 


Number  of 
Houses   Bearing 

Name 
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YUROK  HOUSE  NAMES 


r'grita-hir 
rki'gri 
opyu'weg 
ote'tkoL 

o's'oqw 

oslo'q".  hoslo'qw,  osle'ga,  sloi'yiq 

o'tse'por 

ore'gok 

orii'm 

ole'geL 

olego'k 

wona'w,  wone'w,  wo'niL,  wo'nau 

wo'neq,  wo'nu,  woi'yona,  wo'noiyrL 

wo'gi,  wo'gu 

wo'xtek 


Translation 
behind  the  sweat-house 
hair-ties 
where  they  dance 


where  the  trail  comes  down 
a  village  at  Bluff  creek    , 

(see  rectangle  G-39) 
where  it  rolls  down  \ 

where  there  is  sound  of  dancing 


up-hill 


Number  of 
Houses   Bearing 

Name 


in  the  middle 


woxke'ro,  woxke'lo 

,  awoxqe'la 

pepperwood"* 

hi'xkeloL 

white  oak* 

hir,  noLhir,  hira' 

behind 

hike's 

in  front 

higwo'p 

in  water  (close  to  water) 

haa'gonar 

on  top  of  a  rock 

ho"zko 

he'Lqau 

back  from  the  river 

hawaye"rai 

last  one 

hoqome'e'r 

last  one 

pi'ita 

ironwood 

pi"xpa 

town  on  Big  lagoon 

pets,  pe'tsa,  petsu'slo,  pe'tsku,  hipe'ts 

up-river 

petsaw  iimr'prk 

doorway  up-river 

peg^'olau' 

stone  slabs  for  sweathouse 

pr'kwri 

hill 

prgu'r 

pul,  pu'lek,  pu'luk, 

hipu'r 

down-river 

pu'luk  repo'qw 

doorway  down-river 

pe'kwoi 

pequ'r 

mud 

pa"ar 

water 

pr'kwri 

in  rear 

pre'ken 

big  seat 

pleL,  ple'loi 

big 

me'tsr'o 

me'yeloL 

nettles. 

me'Lku 

shut  in 

me'kwer 

little 

mekwoma' 

biggest 

ma"a  hitso' 

this  side  of  ma"a 

ma  "a  won 

up-hill  from  ma/'a 

ma"a 

town  on  Big  lagoon 

tete'qw  olr'grL 

*shinny 

teqwsau' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

19 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
15 
2 
1 

1 

18 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Name 
teko'L 
tekwo'r 
t'eka' 
tegwiro' 

tegwole'k  repau' 
ta"amo 
tara' 
tr'wr 

to'leL,  to'liL 
sl'gwets 
si'petai 
sepora' 


sa  sip 

so'xtsu 

sia'L  ole'pa 

ska"  awiloL 

tse'ken 

tse'kweL 

tse'gi  otep 

tse'qr' 

tsa'peqw 

tsa'spe 

tso'le,  tso'lek, 

hitso'-wo'gi 

tsu'rai 


YUROK  HOUSE  NAMES 

Translation 


Number  of 
Houses  Bearing 

Name 


hitso',  hifso'rau 


tspanr' 
niqr'wrk 
ne'qerai 
neqwsa',  leqwsa' 

Lena'eqw 

le'kiL 

la'yoqw 

lo"oliL 

ki'neqau 

kepe'l 

ke'tskeL 

ke'nomr 

ka'uku'ts 

kr"pr 

ko'mr"R 

kus 

kwo"ora 

kne'woleL 


doorway  facing  the  ocean 
elderberry  busff 

South  point  on  Big  lagoon 
crosswise 


prairie 

wild  honeysuckle 
on  top 

*buckeye  hangs 

a  flat  in  front  of  a  cliff 
live  oak  tree 

Stone  lagoon 

down-hill 

down-hill  from  wo'gi 
*mountain,  name  of  a  town 

(Trinidad) 
long 


by  the  back  door  of  the  sweat- 
house 

on  the  ground 
by  the  trail 
dam-builder's  house 
last  one 
house-pit 


last 


long 


It  is  obvious  at  once  that  these  names  fall  into  certain  classes.  I 
have  grouped  together  in  the  following  tabulation  such  as  logically 
belong  together. 
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Xamk 

rkl'gri 

opy&'weg 

ore'gok 

ora'm 


petsa'"  Qmr'prq 

pu'luk  repo'qw 

plcL 

me'kwer 

mekwoma' 

te'gwolek  repau' 

tr'wr 

se'pora 

tspa'nr 

haa'gonar 

pr'kwri 

pequ'r 

pa"ar 

pre'ken 

te'kor 

kepe'l 

kne'woleL 


rego"o  te'ponl 
si'petai 


iTROK  HOUSE   NAMES 

(Classified) 

Translation 

Number  of 
Houses   Bearing 

Name 

Ceremonial 

hair  ties 

4 

where  they  dance 
it  rolls  down 

3 

2 

sound  of  feet 

1 

Descriotive  of  House 


10 


doorway  up-river 

2 

doorway  down-river 

1 

big 

6 

little 

the  biggest 

doorway  toward  the  ocean 

South  point  ho  use 

prairie 

long 

on  top  of  a  rock 

hill 

mud 

spring 

big  seat 

steep 

house-pit 

long 

24 

logical 

feather-plume  trees 

1 

see  page  above 

1 

o'tsepor 

pi"xpa 

ma"a 

teta'qwolr'grL 

tsa'peqw 

lo'oli'L 


Names  from  Owners 

village  at  Bluff  creek 
town  on  Big  lagoon 
town  on  Big  lagoon 
shinny  game 
town  on  Dry  lagoon 
dam-builder  lives 


wo'xtek 

tsu'rai 

sa'a 


Named  like  the  town  in  which  they  are  situated 
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Name 


r  wrgrn 

woxke'ro 

hi'NkeloL 

pl'ita 

me'yeloL 

ta/'amo 

sa  sip 

ska'a'wiloL 

tse'gi  otep 


rg'rits  hl'r 

oslo'qw 

wo'nau 

wo'gi 

hlr 

hike's 

higwo'p 

he'Lqau 

heweye"rai 

heqome'e'r 

pets 

la'yeqw 

pul 

pr'kwri 

me'lku 

ma"a  hitso' 

ma'  a  won 

to'liL 

tso'lew 

le'qwsa 

regwona' 

ra"ak 

kineqau' 


HOUSE   NAMES 

Translation 

Number  of 
Houses  Bearing 

Name 

Plants 

sand-paper  rush 
pepperwood 
white  oak 

1 

2 
1 

ironwood 

1 

nettles 

1 

elderberry  bush 
wild  honeysuckle 
buckeye  hangs 
live  oak  tree 

2 

1 
1 
1 

Position  in  the  village 


11 


behind  the  sweat-house 

1 

where  the  trail  comes  down 

6 

up-hill 

11 

in  the  middle 

19 

behind 

1 

down 

2 

close  to  water 

3 

back  from  the  river 

4 

last  one 

1 

last  one 

1 

up-river 

15 

by  the  trail 

3 

down-river 

18 

in  the  rear 

1 

shut  in 

1 

this  side  of  ma'  a 

1 

up-hill  from  ma'  a 

1 

crosswise 

1 

down-hill 

13 

by  the  back  door  of  the  sweat- 

house  * 

2 

at  the  end 

2 

in  the  creek 

3 

last  one 

1 

111 


This  tabulation  shows  that  the  house  names  occurring  most  fre- 
quently are  those  referring  to  the  position  of  the  houses  in  the  town. 
These  names  occur  in  the  greatest  variety,  and  each  is  used  over  and 
over.  The  name  wo'gi,  in  the  middle,  appears  in  nineteen  towns,  and 
such  names  as  pul,  "down-river,"  and  tso'lew,  "down-hill  from  the 
others,"  are  almost  equally  popular.  The  peculiarities  of  the  houses 
themselves  also  give  rise  to  a  great  many  names.  Se'pora,  close  to  a 
"prairie"  or  patch  of  grass,  and  pleL,  "big,"  are  examples.  Next 
in  importance  in  giving  names  to  houses  are  plants  and  trees.    Houses 
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Darned  after  their  owners  are  relatively  few  in  number.  In  all  such 
eases  it  is  the  name  of  the  owner's  native  town  that  is  applied  to  his 
new  house.  The  fact  that  so  few  houses  are  thus  named  reflects  the 
fact  that  a  man  did  not  very  often  leave  his  native  town  and  succeed 
in  setting  up  an  establishment  elsewhere.  People  very  often  moved 
from  their  towns,  but  usually  had  to  ask  to  be  "taken  in"  somewhere 
else  on  a  footing  not  particularly  gratifying  to  their  pride.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  mere  building  of  a  house  required  ample 
resources,  and  if  a  man  commanded  these  resources  it  required  rather 
extraordinary  considerations  to  make  him  move.  Of  late  years,  of 
course,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  moving  around,  as  the  result 
of  being  displaced  by  the  whites.  In  the  old  days  the  riffraff  and 
adventurers  moved  all  about,  trying  to  improve  their  circumstances, 
but  the  wealthy  people  took  a  pride  in  staying  at  home. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  three  cases  (wo'xtek,  sa"a,  and  tsu'rai) 
houses  have  the  same  name  as  the  town  in  which  they  are  situated. 
This  would  seem  to  imply  that,  in  these  cases,  the  towns  grew  up  about 
these  houses. 


PLACE  NAMES  AND  PERSONAL  NAMES 

Among  the  Yurok  there  exists  a  custom,  which  I  have  not  heard 
of  elsewhere,  of  substituting  for  personal  names  terms  which  are 
essentially  place  names,  or  descriptive  expressions  based  on  place 
names.  Our  personal  names  become  permanently  attached  to  the 
individual,  become  part  of  his  make-up.  Personal  names  are  known 
to  the  Yurok,  but  are  applied  only  to  children,  and  instead  of  being 
permanent  these  names  are  dropped  at  marriage  and  used  no  more 
so  far  as  that  person  is  concerned.  Thus  their  whole  attitude  toward 
personal  names  is  quite  different  from  our  own.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  correspondence  is  in  the  matter  of  nicknames,  but  even  here 
there  is  a  difference;  with  them  nicknames  are  very  common  (see 
below),  but  are  not  used  in  addressing  a  person,  or  in  his  presence. 

Names  are  given  to  children  at  the  time  when  they  cease  to  be 
regarded  as  infants,  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years.  A  boy  is 
named  by  his  father,  while  the  girl's  name  is  selected  by  her  mother. 
Certain  personal  names  run  in  particular  families,  as  is  more  or  less 
the  ease  with  ourselves.  A  well  known  Yurok  family  living  in  the 
house  pul,  in  pekwan,  have  frequently  used  the  name  e'gos  for  their 
boys.     An  important  family  in  pe'kwan-he'Lqau  is  partial  to  te'hqo 
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as  a  boy's  name.  In  the  town  of  sre'gon,  where  nearly  all  the  in- 
habitants are  relatives,  sar  is  very  popular.  Since  these  names  are 
dropped  at  the  time  of  marriage  they  may  be  used  over  and  over  in 
one  immediate  family.  Thus  a  certain  Indian  called  by  the  whites 
Wokel  Dave  had  before  he  was  married  the  name  mo 'ok,  a  name  which 
he  took  from  his  father,  who  was  also  mo 'ok.  When  Dave  took  to  him- 
self a  wife,  the  name  mo 'ok  was  given  to  his  younger  brother.  This 
boy  died  while  still  quite  young,  so  this  particular  name  was  not  used 
again  in  that  family.  The  young  fellow  took  it  with  him  when  he 
died,  and  it  will  not  be  used  again  in  that  family  for  a  long  time. 
If  he  had  lived  until  it  was  time  for  him  to  relinquish  this  name  it 
would  very  likely  have  been  given  to  a  still  younger  brother. 

I  give  herewith  a  few  additional  examples  of  these  personal  names. 


BOYS'   NAMES 

pr'N 

rogaqw 

rotsl's 

ma'wo  r 

sohpr'k 

twag 

to"an 

ska'w 

hrgr' 

we"la 

sprgl' 

sar 

ha/'alits 

opo't 

koi'ya' 

ortsumo'L 

rgr' 

tsutsmegr 

Expressions  containing  a  playful  allusion  to  marriage  were  often 
used  as  "boy"  names.  One  such  name  is  srumigo's,  "married  to 
Patrick's  point."  Another  is  se'kwe's,  "married  to  Redding  rock 
(sekwona'),"  a  sea-stack  six  miles  offshore  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Klamath  (rectangle  H-21).  A  third  is  enkewis,  "married  to  a'nkau," 
a  mountain  in  the  Bald  hills.  The  majority  of  the  names  given  to 
boys  are  not  translatable ;  at  least,  in  my  genealogies  most  of  them 
are  not  translated,  although  I  made  inquiry  in  every  case. 

GIRLS'  NAMES 

yr'wis  mr''  pi's 

wo'ona"  srni's 

hiine'  ha'agwe' 

nene'm  wen  :e' 

ninawa'  hrgrpi's 

In  the  case  of  young  girls,  the  playful  allusions  to  marriage  are 
very  common.     The  following  are  examples: 

mr'nrwi-son,  married  into  snail's  house 
tsu'ts-wa,  married  to  "chippy-bird" 
hr'kwr-wa,  married  to  rabbit 
he"mi-wa,  married  to  pigeon 
sme'ts-wa,  married  to  chipmunk 
r'Lrgr-son,  married  into  rLrgr-town 
srii'mi-son,  married  into  Patrick's  Point  (srumig) 
onu"u-son,  married  into  onii"u 
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Those  girl-names,  like  the  boy-names,  are  surrendered  on  marriage, 
and  Qever  used  thereafter.  Even  a  girl's  own  mother  would  never 
call  her  by  such  a  name.  Thus  we  may  almost  say  that  the  Yurok 
have  no  personal  names.  After  they  take  their  places  as  full 
fledged  members  of  the  group  they  are  known  instead  by  descriptive 
expressions. 

The  facts  about  this  system  of  substituting  descriptive  expressions 
for  proper  names  are  broadly  as  follows: 

A  man  who  owns  a  house  is  regularly  called,  except  by  his  imme- 
diate relatives,  by  the  name  of  his  house.  This  house  name  is  like  a 
title  of  respect.  Thus  an  Indian  called  Sam  Smith  is  regularly  ad- 
dressed by  the  other  Indians  as  pets-repo'qw,  " door-way  up-river." 
This  is  the  name  of  his  house  in  the  town  of  qo'otep.  Other  people 
here  and  there  are  referred  to  as  qi-pu'l,  "down-river,"  or  qi-wo'gi, 
"in  the  middle"  (see  list  of  house  names  on  p.  209).  On  going  to  a 
new  place  a  man  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  place  from  which  he 
came.  Thus  a  very  well  known  old  Indian  living  at  the  town  of 
re'kwoi  is  called  by  everybody  ma/'ats.  This  is  really  the  name  of 
his  home  town  on  Big  lagoon,  from  which  he  moved  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago.  What  his  original  name  was  I  do  not  know.  He  has  so 
long  outlived  his  generation  that  I  doubt  whether  it  is  known  to  very 
many  of  his  Indian  associates.  Another  well  known  character  goes 
among  the  whites  by  the  name  of  Lagoon  George.  The  Indians  call 
him  q-oke'to,  "yonder  Big  lagoon."  In  his  home  town  of  Big  lagoon 
(oke'to)  this  name  or  term  would  hardly  do,  for  it  would  obvoiusly 
apply  to  all  native-born  people,  but  abroad  it  serves  well  enough. 
Yurok  communities  being  very  small,  compared  to  ours,  such  an 
expression  as  "man  from  Big  lagoon"  could  hardly  be  misunderstood. 

People  of  less  importance  than  house  owners  are  called  by  terms 
which  express  their  wedded  condition,  with  special  reference  to  the 
houses  into  which  they  married  or  out  of  which  they  sprang.  The 
Yurok  have  highly  developed  matrimonial  institutions,  the  principal 
facts  for  our  present  purposes  being  that  two  forms  of  marriage  are 
recognized.  A  wealthy  man  pays  for  a  woman  and  takes  her  to  his 
own  house,  the  children  belonging  to  him.  This  constitutes  the  highest 
type  of  marriage,  and  is  very  creditable  to  all  concerned,  especially 
if  the  amount  paid  is  large.  Children  take  a  higher  or  lower  rank 
in  society  according  to  the  price  paid  for  their  mother.  A  very  poor 
man  may  perhaps  have  no  money  with  which  to  pay  for  a  woman, 
or  a  very  little.  In  this  case  another  form  of  marriage  is  possible. 
He  may  arrange  to  live  with  his  wife's  group,  the  children  belonging 
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to  her  and  her  relatives.  Such  a  man  is  said  by  the  Indians  to  be 
"  half  -married "  (no'xpew).  Divorce  is  fairly  easy,  subject  always  to 
some  satisfactory  arrangements  concerning  the  property  interests. 
Quite  an  elaborate  set  of  suffixes  exist,  which,  in  connection  with 
house  and  village  names,  express  the  various  aspects  of  the  marriage 
relation.  Such  expressions  take  the  place  filled  by  personal  names 
among  ourselves.  Place  names,  when  used  in  this  way,  as  terms  of 
address  and  in  combination  with  suffixes,  are  curiously  clipped.  I 
can  only  refer  to  this  clipping,  without  attempting  to  explain  it.  The 
etymology  of  the  suffixes,  also,  is  entirely  beyond  me. 

SUFFIXES  USED    IN  DESCRIPTIVE   EXPRESSIONS  WHICH   TAKE   THE    PLACE    OF 

PERSONAL  NAMES 

-omci'w 

If  a  man's  wife  is  from  the  house  wo'gi,  he  is  called  wo'gis-oma"  after  her  death. 
-son 

A  girl  married  into  a  given  house,  takes  the  house-name  plus  this  suffix,  in  place 
of  her  personal  name,  which  she  abandons.  Thus,  a  girl  who  married  into  the  house 
la'yeqw  would  be  called  by  her  own  relatives  las-son,  "into  liiyeq"  married."  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  a  man  who  is  half-married  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  exactly 
the  same  terms.  Thus  Billy  Brooks,  at  rekwoi,  is  half-married  into  the  house  la'yeqw 
in  that  town.  He  is  regularly  called  liis-son  by  his  friends,  and  by  his  numerous 
enemies  on  occasions  when  he  is  not  listening.  I  believe  that  people  who  were  not 
on  good  terms  with  him  would  be  a  little  careful  about  alluding  to  his  half-married 
condition  unless  willing  to  affront  him  deliberately. 
-e'melo 

This  suffix  seems  to  be  used  with  exactly  the  same  meaning  as  the  last.    I  am 
unable  to  explain  it. 
-owa' 

A  man  who  marries  a  woman  takes  the  name  of  her  house,  plus  this  suffix,  in 
place  of  his  name,  as  long  as  she  lives.  Such  expressions  are  especially  common 
among  relatives.  Several  brothers  will  call  each  other  after  the  names  of  the  houses 
from  which  their  respective  wives  were  obtained.  After  a  man's  wife  is  deceased  the 
compound  based  on  her  house-name  is  no  longer  used.  A  well  known  Indian  living 
near  we'itspus,  "Canyon  Tom,"  has  a  brother  Mike.  He  married  a  Hupa  woman 
from  the  town  of  petsow.  He  is  called  among  the  Indians  petsa'-owa'. 
-miLnos 

Children  sprung  from  half-married  fathers,  also  illegitimate  children,  take  the 
name  of  their  father's  house  plus  this  suffix. 
-tsus 

This  suffix  describes  a  man  who  is  living  with  a  certain  woman  outside  of  wedlock. 
It  is  added  to  the  name  of  her  house,  or  town.  Thus  a  well  known  white  man  living 
with  a  Merip  woman,  is  called  meri-tsus,  involved  in  a  scandalous  relation  with  Merip. 
-or,-egor 

A  woman  who  has  several  children  may  be  bought  from  her  relatives.    These 
children  are  called  by  the  name  of  her  new  husband's  house  plus  this  suffix.    Turip- 
egor  means  "hrought  along  with  their  mother,  by  a  Turip  man."     It  is  applied  to 
children  of  either  sex 
-nin  (cf.  ninegos,  divorced) 

A  divorced  man  or  divorced  woman  may  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  house  or 
town  of  the  ex-spouse  plus  this  suffix. 
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In  addition  to  personal  names  and  descriptive  expressions  serving 
as  proper  names,  the  Yurok  make  frequent  use  of  nicknames  as  already 
stated.  These  nicknames  are  often  in  reference  to  some  bodily  trait 
or  peculiarity.  Thus  the  wife  of  old  Jim  Williams,  at  ho"paw,  a 
woman  from  we'Lkwaw-pegwola',  called  qi-pe'g  formally,  is  referred  to 
Less  formally  as  tr'nrwit,  "six  toes,"  because  she  has  an  extra  digit 
on  each  foot.  An  old  man  at  pe'kwan-pul  is  called  wone'qw-sego't, 
"up-hill  he  goes."  The  reason  for  this  I  do  not  know.  A  man  at 
meta'  is  called  kr'grm,  "heightened,"  for  the  reason,  as  the  Indians 
put  it,  that  "he  looks  like  he  was  stuck  on  himself."  An  Indian  at 
qe'nek,  called  by  the  whites  "Tuley  Creek  Jim,"  is  called  behind  his 
back  se'gep,  "coyote,"  because  of  his  quarrelsome  disposition.  The 
Indians  say  he  looks  mean  and  talks  too  fast.  An  old  fellow  living 
a  few  miles  'below  him  is  called  qwrgr'i,  "whistler."  A  blind  old 
Indian  at  ore'qw,  who  owned  a  medicine  for  purification  after  touching 
a  corpse,  is  called  "Skirk,"  an  Anglicized  form  of  the  Yurok  tskr'kr, 
said  to  mean  "hay-fork."  He  is  said  by  some  to  have  once  stolen  a 
hay-fork,  or  to  have  been  accused  of  it,  or  to  have  charged  somebody 
else  with  stealing  a  hay-fork,  or  something.  The  ideas  about  the 
incident  are  a  trifle  vague  now,  but  the  name  has  stuck  for  sixty  years. 
If  one  should  address  the  old  Indian  by  this  title  he  would  probably 
ask  for  five  dollars  as  injury-money.  His  proper  title  is  qi-pa/'ar, 
after  his  father's  town  of  pa"ar,  on  Big  lagoon.  His  own  name,  as 
a  young  man,  was  keno'.  A  certain  woman  is  called,  as  a  nickname, 
ki'Mholin,  "dirty,"  not  for  physical  but  for  moral  reasons.  Although 
of  excellent  birth,  she  is  the  mother  of  several  bastards.  Had  she 
sprung  from  a  very  poor  family  her  actions  would  have  been  little 
noticed. 

FORMS  OF  REAL  PROPERTY 

An  important  feature  of  the  place  names  which  are  indicated  on 
the  following  maps  is  that  many  represent  private  holdings.  In 
other  words,  a  good  many  of  the  places  represent  a  primitive  form 
of  real  estate.  Some  of  these  places  were  valuable  for  one  reason, 
some  for  another.  The  places  which  were  "owned"  by  individuals 
or  by  families  may  be  classified  roughly  in  the  order  of  importance 
as  fishing-places,  "acorn-fields,"  and  snaring-places.  I  shall  fre- 
quently refer  to  these  places  in  the  following  pages,  and  I  will  explain 
at  this  point  what  is  meant. 
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Fishing -places. — The  Yurok  have  several  devices  for  taking  fish, 
among  them  the  hook-and-line,  the  two-pointed  harpoon,  traps,  and 
a  variety  of  nets.  Some  of  their  seines  are  eighty  to  one  hundred 
feet  long,  models  of  patient  craftsmanship.  Their  principal  reliance, 
however,  is  a  dip-net,  stretched  between  three  poles  and  handled  from 
a  staging.7  It  is  only  possible  to  use  the  dip-net  to  advantage  in  a 
pool  where  the  salmon  congregate.  Wherever  a  large  boulder  or 
promontory  makes  a  sort  of  deep  eddy  or  backwater  the  Yurok  built 
a  staging  of  poles  (pi.  8).  Such  an  arrangement  is  known  to  the 
Indians  as  a  "fishing-place,"  kwoRL.  It  is  more  properly  a  netting 
place.  Such  places  were  owned  by  individuals.  They  could  be  sold, 
bartered,  and  bequeathed  like  any  other  property,  and  they  changed 
hands  quite  freely.  Their  value  depended  on  the  number  of  fish  they 
supplied,  and  they  were  appraisable  very  exactly  in  Indian  money. 
Their  value  fluctuated  more  or  less,  for  there  are  continual  changes 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  sometimes  a  "place"  is  suddenly  dam- 
aged or  spoiled  entirely  by  silting  up.  At  the  present  time  a  fishing- 
place  may  be  sold  for  two  dollars  and  a  half.  In  aboriginal  times 
a  fairly  good  place  was  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  that,  even  con- 
sidering all  possible  differences  between  their  standard  of  values  and 
ours.  There  are  several  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  importance.  The 
Indians  nowadays  have  many  ways  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  the 
salmon  accordingly  mean  less  to  them.  The  supply  of  salmon  is  mean- 
while less  to  be  depended  on,  for  the  canneries  take  enormous  numbers. 

It  was  often  possible  to  buy  a  half  interest  in  a  fishing-place,  and 
when  there  were  two  owners  they  usually  alternated  in  using  the  gear. 
If  both  parties  happened  to  come  to  the  place  at  the  same  time,  each 
took  half  the  night.  The  fishing-place  wo'weyek,  near  qe'nek,  is  owned 
by  five  partners,  three  of  them  being  from  qo'otep.  It  was  originally 
owned  by  two  qe'neq  men,  but  one  of  them  got  sick  and  had  no  money 
for  the  shaman  who  treated  him,  so  he  had  to  sell  a  part  of  his  right 
in  this  place  to  three  other  men.  My  informants  told  me  that  a  par- 
ticularly fine  place  might  be  owned  by  ten  men.  It  is  owned,  say, 
by  one  man  for  half  a  day,  by  another  for  two  days,  by  a  third  for 
one  day,  etc.  Some  are  owned  by  one  man  "for  salmon,"  and  by 
another  when  the  place  is  good  for  eels.  A  given  place  may  be  owned 
by  one  man  when  the  river  is  "up"  to  a  certain  height,  and  by  another 
when  it  is  lower  than  that.  Sometimes  an  "empty"  place,  abandoned 
because  of  silting  up,  or  because  of  changes  in  the  river  channel, 

7  Goddard,  1903,  p.  23,  briefly  describes  the  device. 
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became  useful  again.  If  it  is  unoccupied  for  a  long  time,  the  original 
owner  is  sometimes  forgotten,  and  people  appropriate  such  a  place 
by  squatting  on  it.    A  place  obtained  in  this  way  is  called  wequsisiik. 

Fishing-places  were  sometimes  "spoiled"  for  spite.  This  can  be 
done  secretly  by  burying  pieces  of  a  certain  root  near  the  pool.  This 
will  make  the  ground  slide  into  the  river  and  fill  the  pool.  If  one 
cannot  find  the  roots,  which  do  not  grow  everywhere,  there  exists  a 
certain  medicine-song,  which  will  drive  all  the  salmon  away  from  the 
place.  More  commonplace  difficulties  arise  from  people  attempting 
to  discover  "new"  places  just  below  old  and  well  established  ones. 
The  salmon  come,  of  course,  up-stream,  and  ownership  in  a  given 
"place"  involves  the  right  to  prevent  anybody  from  fishing  below  it. 
I  say  the  "right,"  but  perhaps  that  is  overstating  it;  I  should  refer 
to  it  rather  as  the  recognized  privilege  of  raising  a  terrible  row  if 
any  one  moves  in  on  a  preserve.  Whether  or  not  on  Indian  can  block 
another  one  off  is  a  question  largely  of  influence  and  the  influence  of 
families  and  friends.  Certainly  the  closer  the  newcomer  located  to  a 
previously  occupied  rock  the  more  chance  the  previous  owner  had  of 
raising  a  commotion  in  his  own  favor.  In  actual  practice,  a  certain 
definite  series  of  fishing-places  were  recognized,  from  one  end  of  Yurok 
territory  to  the  other,  and  each  of  them  represented  valuable  property. 

Beach  and  scacoast  rights. — The  Yurok  fished  relatively  little  in 
the  sea.  As  remarked  above,  they  used  throw-lines  along  the  beaches 
for  surf  fish  and  smelt,  catching  them  in  sufficient  quantities  to  dry. 
Mussels  and  clams  were  very  important,  and  seaweed  (identified  by 
Goddard  as  Porphyra  perforata)  was  dried,  dipped  in  whale  oil,  and 
eaten.  The  gifts  of  the  sea  which  the  Yurok  talk  most  about  were 
the  sea  mammals,  especially  whales.  "Whales,  I  think,  were  never 
hunted,  for  the  Yurok  have  no  whaling  tackle.  But  the  stranding  of 
a  dead  whale  was  not  uncommon  and  was  considered  a  great  event. 
Sea-lions  they  hunted  in  regularly  organized  parties.  Sea-lion  oil, 
like  whale  oil,  was  considered  a  delicacy.  A  well  known  dish  consists 
of  such  oil  mixed  with  grass-seed  flour  (slow'iii)  and  pounded  manza- 
nita  berries  (pyats). 

The  beaches  and  all  the  sea-stacks  and  outlying  rocks,  big  and 
little,  even  including  Redding  rock,  an  isolated  crag  six  miles  off- 
shore, were  "owned."  They  were  not  "private"  property,  but  rather 
the  property  of  definite  and  limited  groups.  I  think  each  "owner" 
had  a  right  to  a  part  or  share  in  the  returns.  The  Yurok  talk  a  great 
deal  about  "beach  rights."     Certainly  the  territories  belonging  to 
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different  towns  were  carefully  discriminated  and  the  limits  very  accur- 
ately known.  The  people  who  could  by  right  share  in  a  given  piece 
of  good  fortune,  such  as  a  stranded  whale,  were  the  individuals  who 
owned  rights  in  that  particular  stretch  of  beach.  Little  river,  for 
example,  was  the  frontier  between  two  tribes,  the  Yurok  and  the  Wiyot. 
If  a  whale  came  ashore  on  the  boundary  line  the  parts  lying  north 
of  the  northern  bank  of  Little  river  belonged  to  the  Yurok  town  of 
tsii'rai  (Trinidad),  the  parts  lying  south  of  the  line  belonged  to  the 
Wiyot.  The  people  owning  "places"  in  the  vicinity  were  each  en- 
titled to  certain  "cuts"  of  whale.  These  "cuts"  were  measured  off 
with  the  pack-straps  which  were  used  in  carrying  the  openwork 
burden  baskets.  Such  a  strap  was  of  certain  recognized  and  stand- 
ardized dimensions  and  was  divided  into  sections  by  knots.  The 
length  of  a  strap  was,  to  use  the  Yurok  expression,  "one  double 
stretch,"  qo'htsenoi  wenu'pek,  that  is,  twice  as  long  as  the  owner's 
"reach"  from  finger  tip  to  finger  tip  across  his  chest.  The  length  of 
the  cut  of  whale  was  the  full  length  of  the  strap.  The  strap  was  then 
doubled  two  times  to  determine  the  width  of  the  strip  of  meat.  Some 
rich  families  were  entitled  to  ten  cuts.  When  a  man  had  cut  off 
his  strip  of  meat,  the  carrying  strap  was  fastened  under  the  whale 
hide  by  means  of  slashes  and  the  meat  was  dragged  home  on  the 
ground.  If  in  cutting  up  a  whale  a  man  cut  beyond  the  end  of  his 
strap  violent  disputes  arose. 

While  a  whale  was  being  cut  up  people  from  various  places  used 
to  come  and  sit  around  and  look  on,  without  touching  the  whale.  If 
they  did,  it  meant  a  fight.  Later,  when  invited,  they  would  cut  small 
pieces  for  themselves.  Certain  pack-straps  are  said  to  have  been  re- 
served for  the  purpose  of  measuring  whale  meat,  and  to  have  served 
as  symbols  of  the  owner's  rights  to  a  share  in  stranded  whales.  I 
have  records  of  these  pack-straps  changing  hands  and  passing  inland 
by  marriage,  so  that  a  given  family  in  an  up-river  town  might  have 
the  right  to  a  certain  cut  in  every  whale  which  became  stranded  be- 
tween two  certain  points  on  the  beach  forty  miles  away.  Sea-lion 
clubs,  e'tsqwo-tipr'qrm,  also,  were  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  partnership  in  sealing-rocks.  These  clubs  were  of 
yellow  pine.  The  length  was  one  cubit,  qo'htsemoi-nemo'otis,  as  the 
Yurok  say,  that  is,  the  length  of  the  forearm  with  the  hand  open. 
Certain  of  these  clubs  were  handed  down  as  heirlooms. 

Indians,  like  other  people,  have  a  liking  for  the  exotic  in  foods. 
A  village  in  Hupa  valley  at  one  time  "bought"  a  rock  in  Trinidad 
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bay  because  they  liked  mussels.  The  people  from  the  village  came 
all  the  way  across  the  hills  to  collect  mussels  on  that  rock.  There 
was  some  traffic  between  the  two  places  in  dried  seaweed,  which  the 
island  people  relished  especially  because  of  the  salty  taste. 

Acorn-places. — The  acorn  ground  also  wras  a  very  definite  spot.  It 
was  often  of  several  acres'  extent.  The  boundary  between  two  such 
places  is  called  ni'qr.  Usually  a  number  of  places  occur  close  together 
on  a  hillside  where  there  is  a  heavy  growth  of  oak.  Nearby  there 
are  frequently  shacks,  built  of  planks  and  various  odds  and  ends,  with 
a  simple  gable  roof,  in  which  people  camp  while  the  crop  is  being 
gathered.  There  were  no  pits  to  such  houses.  When  acorns  were 
plentiful  no  one  worried  much  about  his  "rights,"  or  "other  people's 
rights, ' '  for  that  matter.  In  seasons  of  scarcity,  when  the  acorn  crop 
fell  short  (which  often  happened),  or  when  it  failed  in  certain  sections, 
ownership  of  places  became  a  very  important  matter.  Permission  to 
pick  up  acorns  in  a  given  spot  might  in  that  case  be  bartered  for 
Indian  money.  Sometimes  several  different  groups  or  "houses"  are 
spoken  of  as  owning  some  acorn-place  in  common.  Thus  four  houses 
in  the  town  of  qo'otep  (me^itsr'o,  hitso',  pe'kwoi,  and  "Jimmy  Cleve- 
land's") owned  in  partnership  the  acorn-place  called  o'tsep-higwo'n. 
Houses  in  three  separate  villages  (pe'kwan-ketske'L,  meta'-pul,  and 
qo'otep-regw7onau')  own  in  common  an  acorn-place  called  o-le'go,  which 
lies  just  in  the  rear  of  a  fourth  town,  no'tskum.  Many  conflicting 
claims  are  advanced  concerning  the  ownership  of  different  acorn-fields, 
but  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  ownership  is  indefinite. 
I  get  the  impression  very  clearly  that  acorn-grounds  were  owned,  if 
not  by  individuals,  at  least  by  families.  I  find  very  few  definite 
references  to  sale  or  exchange,  however. 

Snaring-places. — Hunting  with  the  bow  could  be  practiced  any- 
where by  any  individual.  This  method,  however,  was  on  the  whole 
little  depended  on  for  large  game.  When  the  Indians  were  in  earnest 
the  method  they  practiced  was  to  run  the  animals  with  dogs,  to  get 
them  in  snares.  As  pointed  out  by  Goddard,8  deer  and  elk  have  a 
way  of  taking  certain  paths  and  following  certain  gullies  and  passes 
in  the  hills,  especially  when  pressed  and  trying  to  get  to  water.  In 
these  particular  spots  snares  were  set.  Such  snaring-places  are  often 
called  by  proper  names,  and  are  strictly  private  property. 

The  Yurok  had  a  great  many  varieties  of  vegetable  food  besides 
the  acorns.     They  speak  of  many  edible  bulbs  (mostly  lilies,  I  think) 


*  1903,  p.  21. 
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as  "Indian  potatoes,"  in  Yurok  hr'Lkr  and  otoi'.  Another  source  of 
food  was  grass  seed,  which  they  gathered  with  the  seed-beater.  I 
think  this  was  important,  not  from  its  quantity  but  from  the  fact  that 
it  introduced  variety  into  a  rather  monotonous  diet.  They  speak 
highly  of  grass  seed,  mentioning  "millet"  (legeL),  wild  sunflower 
(petso'lo),  clover  (kla'wpo),  and  at  least  four  other  varieties  called 
tsi'ge,  tse'gem,  slo'wiL,  and  no'rtpil.  People  camped  on  open  grass 
lands  or  prairies,  in  brush  huts  covered  with  brakes  laid  on  in  courses, 
shingle  fashion.  So  far  as  I  know,  grass  lands  were  not  owned  by 
individuals,  though  each  village  had  its  own  localities  and  never  went 
elsewhere. 

DESCENT  AND  INHERITANCE 

Descent  and  inheritance  are,  of  course,  important  in  connection 
with  such  property  as  that  just  described.  The  rules  of  descent,  if 
they  may  be  called  rules,  seem  to  be  extremely  unsystematic.  It  is 
worth  remark  that  a  man's  relatives  did  not  necessarily  inherit  his 
property.  He  could  "will"  it,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  others.  Thus 
old  Ben,  at  sa'  'a,  had  considerable  ceremonial  regalia,  which  he  ' '  left ' ' 
to  his  "big  friend,"  who  later  sold  it  to  the  whites.  So  also  Grove, 
at  the  town  of  pe'kwutux.,  owns  a  fine  fishing-place  called  sio'gon,  a 
little  below  the  rapids  at  qe'nek.  One  of  his  old  friends  willed  it  to 
him.  I  am  sure  that  property  in  a  great  many  cases  descended  through 
females.  For  example,  Kepel  Joe  owns  the  fishing-place  ha"asqr"r, 
which  he  got  from  his  mother  and  sister.  They  were  "doctors"  and 
*  somebody  paid  them  this  place  for  "doctoring."  I  have  numerous 
records  of  property  owned  by  female  members  of  families.  For  ex- 
ample, ki'Lotep-hima'R  (a  fine  fishing-place,  rectangle  C-16)  belongs 
to  Humpback  Thompson 's  wife  at  qo'otep-sa'  'aL,  while  rkyi'rgr  nearby 
belongs  to  Nick's  wife  in  the  same  village.  There  was  a  recognized 
advantage  in  contracting  marriages  at  a  distance  from  home,  for  it 
gave  a  man 's  family,  and  particularly  his  descendants,  valuable  ' '  con- 
nections." Certain  important  families,  whose  members  have  married 
here  and  there,  now  claim  property,  in  the  form  of  fishing-places  and 
acorn-camps,  all  over  Yurok  territory  and  even  beyond  it.  A  man's 
immediate  relatives  were  considered  to  have  the  privileges  of  his  wife's 
acorn  grounds,  or  those  of  her  family,  and  if  their  own  crop  proved 
to  be  poor  a  marriage  contracted  with  a  little  judgment  might  prove 
to  be  a  valuable  asset  and  save  the  day  for  them.     Even  marriages 
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with  members  of  other  tribes  were  not  unheard  of,  and  were  consid- 
ered to  be  evidence  of  enterprise  and  a  good  spirit.  One  Yurok 
brought  his  wife  from  Indian  creek,  in  Karok  territory.  Intermar- 
riage between  tribes,  especially  near  the  tribal  frontier,  was  so  common 
that  the  Yurok,  I  presume  like  the  Hupa  and  other  tribes,  are  often 
bilingual.  Marrying  close  at  home,  on  the  other  hand,  was  looked 
upon  as  evidence  of  sloth  and  lack  of  spirit.  A  man  who  married  the 
girl  from  next  door  was  called  by  a  special  term,  eni'wa,  and  the  girl 
who  did  this  was  called  we'yonits.  Such  a  marriage  was  not  dis- 
reputable, but  a  special  name  was  employed  for  the  people  who  con- 
tracted it. 

The  ideas  concerning  the  interest  which  a  man  acquires  in  his 
wife's  property  vary.  Accordingly  they  are  a  fruitful  source  of 
quarrels.  Marriage  with  a  given  woman  enables  a  man  to  set  up  a 
claim  to  interest  in  her  holdings,  a  claim  which  he  may  or  may  not 
be  able  to  sustain.  In  my  notes  such  claims  to  property  are  referred 
to  continually.  Thus  the  house  pul,  at  the  town  of  meta',  owns  an 
acorn-place  called  oro"o,  just  up-hill  from  the  south  landing-point  of 
John  Gist's  ferry  at  the  settlement  of  Martin's.  The  Indians  explain 
it  by  saying  that  meta'-pul  once  bought  a  woman  from  there.  I  think 
in  general  the  husband  could  claim  very  little  for  himself,  but  might 
insist  with  some  prospect  of  success  that  the  woman's  children  share 
in  the  property  of  her  family.  I  think  the  woman's  interests  were 
much  more  separate  from  her  husband's  than  has  been  the  case  among 
ourselves.    The  following  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  Yurok  feeling : 

A  certain  woman's  deceased  husband  had  filed  on  a  homestead.  After  his 
death  a  payment  of  $100  somehow  fell  due.  She  did  not  have  the  money,  nor 
did  her  relatives.  Her  new  husband  suggested  that  he  would  make  the  payment 
and  save  the  property,  and  they  would  own  it  together.  The  payment  was  made, 
but  the  woman  's  brothers  showed  resentment  for  some  reason.  They  insisted 
that  the  new  husband  was  an  interloper.  He  took  the  stand  that  if  somebody 
would  return  his  $100  he  would  withdraw  from  the  transaction.  The  woman's 
relatives  did  not  have  any  money,  and  so  the  quarrel  dragged  on.  The  husband 
and  one  of  the  woman's  family  happened  one  day  to  be  in  a  sweat-house  at 
me'rip,  and  the  quarrel  broke  out  afresh.  The  relatives  invited  the  husband 
outside  to  fight,  but  took  care  to  go  out  first.  As  the  husband  crawled  through 
the  small  "back  door"  he  was  severely  kicked  about  the  head  and  face.  Thus 
a  new  element  was  added,  namely,  the  question  of  indemnity  for  injury.  When 
I  was  in  touch  with  the  case  it  seemed  to  me  that  half  the  Indians  on  the  river 
were  involved  in  the  dispute  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  result  of  these  customs  is  a  great  scattering  of  property  rights. 
Individuals  often  possess  holdings  at  what  are,  to  the  Indians,  great 
distances  apart.     The  "places"  owned  by  the  people  of  a  certain 
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Map  3.     The  Yurok  area,  showing  the  property  owned,  or  claimed,  by  one  family, 
that  of  a'mits,  "Charley,"  in  the  town  of  qo'otep. 


A.  sekwona',  REDDING  ROCK, 

hunting  grounds  for  sea- 
lions. 

B.  amone'k,   a  rock   marking   the 

northern  limit  of  a  stretch 
of  beach 

C.  The    outlet    of    Stone    lagoon, 

the  southern  limit  of  the 
stretch  of  beach  just  men- 
tioned 

D.  o'xtr-so'h,  acorn-grounds 

E.  otse'ki-skr,  fishing-place 

F.  ora'w,  fishing-place 

G.  tse'ktsin-ego,  acorn-grounds 


H.  ori'ig,  acorn-grounds 
I.  sr'pr-meL-e"go,    acorn-grounds 
J.  o'Lko-hiqo',  fishing-place,  with 
a  snaring-place  just  above  it 
on   the   hill.     This   snaring- 
place    supplied    only    small 
deer 
K.  rwrgrLr'iq,  acorn-grounds 
L.  osegere'qw,  acorn-grounds 
M.  House    he'Lqau,    in    the    town 

Qo'otep 
N.  wogo'w,  acorn-grounds 
O.  te'kus-o-ke'peL,  snaring-place 


P.  tsegoroko'R,    a    great    rock    at 
the  edge  of  the  river,  with 
a  fine  fishing-place  at  one  end 
Q.  owega,  acorn-grounds 
R.  qe'nek-heL,  acorn-grounds 
S.  egwole'qw-higwo'n,  acorn-place 

grounds 
T.  loole'go-pets,  acorn-grounds 
U.  ke'pel-o-kim,    acorn-place 

grounds 
V.  hekege',  acorn-place  grounds 
W.  o'plo-higwo'n,    acorn-place 

grounds 
X.  we'skwenet,  acorn-grounds 
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villages  are  often  adjacent  to  holdings  belonging  to  persons  from 
villages  many  miles  away.  Back  of  the  town  of  qo'otep,  for  example, 
1  recall  an  acorn-place  with  three  "shacks"  on  it.  This  place  belongs 
to  the  town  of  o'segen,  which  lies  across  the  mountains  on  the  coast. 
This  distance  is  only  twelve  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  but  much  farther 
than  that  by  boat  or  by  the  trail.  The  adjoining  piece  of  property, 
an  acorn-place  called  sr'pr-meL-e"go,  "sr'pr-town  uses  it,"  is  claimed 
by  a  man  in  qo'otep.  The  town  of  sr'pr,  about  four  miles  down  the 
river,  has  some  claims  here,  however.  My  qo'otep  informant  says  that 
his  people  ' '  allowed ' '  some  sr'pr  folk  to  gather  acorns  here  and  after 
a  while  they  set  up  a  claim.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  qo'otep  people 
to  leave  for  the  sr'pr  people  enough  acorns  on  the  ground  to  fill  a 
basket.  What  the  basis  of  the  claim  of  the  sr'pr  people  was  I  did 
not  ascertain,  but  it  was  probably  ascribed  to  some  intermarriage.  I 
decline  to  believe  that  the  qo'otep  people  would  have  shown  this  per- 
sistent generosity  without  some  very  good  reason. 

On  this  one  hillside,  then,  we  have  already  found  three  separate 
towns  represented.  Down  in  the  gully,  near  by,  was  a  spot  called 
otrego'n,  where  ' '  Indian  potatoes ' '  could  be  dug.  This  potato  ground 
was  the  property  of  a  man  in  a  fourth  town,  turip,  twelve  miles  down 
the  river,  with  several  villages  intervening. 

To  illustrate  the  scattering  of  property  rights  more  definitely,  I 
have  indicated  on  the  accompanying  map  (map  3)  the  varied  holdings 
claimed  by  one  individual  Indian.  The  information  was  in  large  part 
obtained  from  the  individual  himself  ("Charlej7,"  or  a'mits,  living  at 
the  town  of  sa'  'a) .  While  he  was  proud  of  his  family  and  their  former 
wealth,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  information.  I 
believe  the  map  indicates  fairly  the  property  that  might  be  accumu- 
lated, by  purchase  and  marriage,  on  the  part  of  one  wealthy  Yurok 
family. 


DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  distribution  of  place  names  I  have 
divided  Yurok  territory  into  arbitrary' rectangles.  The  limits  of  these 
rectangles  are  indicated  on  the  accompanying  key  map  (map  4). 
Indian  towns  and  certain  other  localities  are  shown  drawn  to  a  much 
larger  scale  on  sketch  maps.  The  rectangles  are  based  on  what  are 
called  the  "township  plats"  of  the  region,  which  are  on  file  in  the 
United  States  Land  Office.    These  township  plats  have  been  corrected, 


Map  4.     Key  Map,  indicating  the  division  of  Yurok  territory  into  arbitrary  rectangles  for  the  purpose  of  descriptio 


,  [-,.'l,k-o-]r'p;i,  acorn-ground 
,,rY  \  acorn-ground 
nir'.M  owe"c  iku',  acorn-grou 
pw'h-o-ske'tio'o,  acorn-grou 
wr'.sip-u-so'n,  acorn-ground 
wa'aMnern',  spring 

iiynli,    hillMilr 


o'men  hipu'r,  town 


e  gem,  rook 

!<,■'.. t-k.-'iii'm,  s.-a-^tark 
ri'u:i'm>.  rpomontory 


oke'gep,  spring 
yots-legai',  ridge 

tsin<:'gi'ts-wt'sle'k-w</new,  hill 

h  ink  firm-"  w  u'roi',  creek 
i/kw.-tro  oke'to,  lake 

ta'taiL,  two  sea-atacks,  with 
channel  between 

rlr'gr,  sea-stack,  FALSE  KLA- 
MATH ROCK 

pr'gris-o-tsl'guk,  sea-stack 

ukivi-'co,  sacred  tree 

wu'.uMi.-u-te'pon,  hill 

a'.-pik-o-iku,  spring 


,  rock  on  hillside 
hr'wr""',  hill 
rnr'.j,  perpetual  spring 

uIm'V'P.  landing-place 

pkets-o-pe'gemu,  small  rock  at 

water's  edge 
trpr',  rock 

.  w'tspus,   point  where  a  ridge 

enters  the  lagoon 
.  plepe',    point    where    a    ridge 

■   iMn'i,  settlement 


.  nikurtsr'i,  creek 

.  tegwola'-o-tsiiL,  sand-spit 

.  trkr'mrwr,  large  rock  in  Band- 

opejri"iycni,  -small  sea-stack 
Lke'lik-oL,  small  sea-stack 

■   oUc'c't,  large  sea-stack 
w»:i"  son,  Mnall  sea-stack 

-  tsrahptsl'k,    sea-stack,    almost 
_   submerged 


we'Lkwaw,  town 

walii.-r-rf/,  hillside 

wo'hpi-oL,  sand-spit 

"i^V,,,  Mat 

upr'sr,  a  point  of  land 

Ix-lo'noiop,  camp  site 

otwego'  wroi',  creek  and  slough 


RECTANGLE  A 
Map  5.    (See  key-map  4,  opposite  page  226.) 
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where  possible,  by  the  maps  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  with  its  topographic 
sheets  has  not  yet  been  pushed  into  this  region.  The  Land  Office  makes 
no  claim  to  accuracy  for  the  township  plats  on  which  the  present 
rectangles  are  based,  for  the  work  was  in  many  cases  done  a  generation 
ago,  by  contract.  In  some  cases  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  correct  these 
plats  from  my  own  observations.  Where  any  one  map  is  based  on 
sources  other  than  the  Land  Office  maps  I  have  made  acknowledgment 
in  the  caption. 

For  the  sketch  maps  which  show  the  position  of  Indian  houses 
within  the  villages  I  assume  responsibility  myself.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  this  work  was  done  with  few  instruments  and  little  technical 
skill.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  sketches  represent  observations  made 
with  a  tapeline  and  a  compass  on  the  spot.  In  some  cases,  where  the 
Indians  were  ill-tempered  about  it,  the  work  was  done  hastily  or 
surreptitiously.  At  times  their  opposition  made  work  of  any  sort 
impossible. 


Notes  on  Rectangle  A 

The  place  names  on  this  map  are  very  closely  grouped  in  two 
neighborhoods,  namely,  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  river  and  the 
mouth  of  Wilson  creek.  As  already  noted,  the  names  on  the  map 
represent  only  a  small  part  of  those  known  to  the  Indians.  The  areas 
where  the  names  cluster  so  thickly  are,  however,  two  very  important 
places  of  settlement.  At  Wilson  creek  are  the  most  northerly  Yurok 
outposts.  The  principal  town  is  o'men.  North  of  that  place,  just 
beyond  Wilson  creek,  is  a  group  of  house-pits  known  as  o'men-hipu'r 
(omen  down-river).  A  third  group  of  pits,  lying  between  these  two, 
has  apparently  no  separate  name.  No  Indians  now  live  in  this  vicinity, 
and  I  have  no  way  of  closely  estimating  the  original  population,  but 
it  could  not  have  exceeded  two  or  three  dozen.  The  place,  neverthe- 
less, is  quite  prominent,  and  the  people  there  seem  to  have  been  wealthy 
and  influential.  The  mouth  of  the  Klamath  had  a  number  of  settle- 
ments. The  largest  is  re'kwoi,  containing  twenty-five  houses  or  more. 
This  is  the  largest  town  in  Yurok  territory.  Other  towns  and  settle- 
ments referred  to  in  this  vicinity  are  tm'ri  (close  to  re'kwoi),  welkwaw, 
tse'kweL,  kestitsa',  pegwolaw,  and  otwe'go,  lying  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  Of  these  we'Lkwaw  was  the  most  important,  and  is  the 
only  one  whose  location  was  definitely  pointed  out  to  me. 
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The  Klamath  mouth  has  the  form  of  an  estuary,  containing  several 
islands  and  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  a  sand-spit.  This  spit  extends 
from  the  southern  bank,  the  flood  waters  escaping  through  a  narrow 
opening  between  the  end  of  the  spit  and  the  north  shore.  Formerly 
this  bar.  or  spit,  extended  out  from  the  north  shore,  and  it  is  so  shown 
on  the  maps  of  fifty  years  ago.  Its  configuration  changes  quite  rapidly. 
The  Indians  all  lived  just  at  the  extreme  lower  end  of  this  estuary. 
Up-stream  the  river  banks  were  heavily  wooded  and  were  not  inhabited. 

The  county  operates  a  cable  ferry  at  this  point,  the  boat  crossing 
the  smooth  water  above  the  bar.  In  aboriginal  times  also  the  place 
was  a  ferrying  point,  for  an  important  trail  followed  the  coast  line. 
Myths  recount  that  formerly  there  were  monsters  in  the  waters  here 
which  seized  canoes  and  drowned  people.  Twelve  types  of  monster 
are  mentioned,  as  follows:  kne'wolek  (long  one),  the  horned  serpent 
(see  above)  ;  qa'amec;  kego'r,  the  porpoise;  waxkwe'L;  hupupos;  wes; 
teko'  'o  ;  Lkelikik-noo,  ' '  on  ground  double  one ' ' ;  paixku' ;  esku' ;  siikwr ; 
miikiwits.  A  mythical  hero,  pu'leku-kwre'rek,  * '  at-the-north-of -creation 
sharp-one,"  killed  them  off  and  made  the  crossing  safe.  Ceremonially 
also  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  of  some  importance.  Kekwoi  was  the 
scene  of  a  jumping  dance,  and  at  weLkwaw  was  celebrated  an  annual 
salmon  ceremony,  which  had  the  effect  of  removing  a  taboo  on  the 
spring  salmon-run.  A  crag  called  orego's,  at  the  water 's  edge,  a  short 
distance  from  rekwoi,  is  very  important  in  the  formula  for  purifying 
people  after  contact  with  a  corpse.  The  mouth  of  the  Klamath  had 
also,  I  think,  the  largest  population  of  any  locality  in  Yurok  territory. 

1.  Lke'lik-o-le'pa,  translated  "earth-on  where."     An  acorn-ground. 

2.  o-ra'w.     Acorn-place.     A  similar  name  (rectangle  C-32)  is  translated  "where 

things  drop." 

3.  mr'M-o-we'e-iku',  translated  "lookout-place  where  they  gather  acorns."     An 

acorn-ground. 

4.  pye'k-o-ske'go'o,  translated  " manzanita-berries  where  they  are  spread  out." 

An  acorn-ground. 

5.  wr'sip-u-so'n,  translated  "canoe-ornament  its  "     An  acorn-ground. 

8.  regok-o-yu"u  wro',  translated  "trout  run  up."     A  creek. 

9.  o'men  wroi'.    Wilson  creek.    The  site  from  which  the  creek  takes  its  name  lies 

five-eighths  of  a  mile  to  the  south  (see  no.  26  below). 

10.  o'men-hipu'r,  translated  "omen  down-river."  A  village  site.  The  name  seems  to 

be  applied  to  two  separate  groups  of  house-pits,  between  which  Wilson  creek 
flows.  These  groups  of  pits  are  an  eighth  of  a  mile  apart.  I  am  not  able  to 
supply  any  information  about  the  site,  except  that  there  is  no  appreciable 
accumulation  of  shell.  Other  town  sites  show  large  accumulations  of  clam 
and  mussel  shells,  several  yards  thick  in  some  cases.  For  the  relations  of  these 
three  sites  see  map  6. 

11.  owrgr'L.     Wilson's  rock.     This  is  a  large  sea-stack,  white  with  bird-droppings. 

The  name  is  said  to  refer  to  this  appearance  (cf.  rectangle  K-19).  White 
=  yu'L  pets. 
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Map  6.    The  mouth  of  Wilson  creek  and  vicinity,  showing  two  towns,  o'men 
and  o'men-hipu'r. 


Contour  interval  25  feet. 
Datum  is  sea-level. 


Small  rectangles  represent  house-pits. 
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15.  o'-n:ego.  A  point.    A  similar  name  (rectangle  K-12)  is  translated  "where  waters 

meet  and  leap  up." 
IS.  o-ke'gep.  translated  "where  they  lie  in  wait"  (possibly  referring  to  the  hunting 

of  game). 
10.  yots-legai',  meaning  apparently  "boats  go  over."     A  ridge.    I  cannot  explain 

this  curious  name. 

20.  kilrO-meyo,  translated  "redwood-tree  where " 

23.  wro'gi-sitso'  wroi',  translated  "middle  it-flows  creek." 

25.  o-kwego  o-keto,   translated   "where  customarily-they-shoot  quiet-water."      A 

lake.  For  okwe'go,  see  no.  30  below.  A  stream,  no.  24,  expands  into  a  small 
lake  in  most  romantic  surroundings,  a  still  expanse  of  water  shut  in  by  hills, 
with  a  heavily  wooded  ridge  rising  from  its  southern  shore.  From  its  pleasant 
sedgy  margin  an  outlet  wanders  off  across  a  small  meadow,  and  enters  the 
ocean  close  by  an  old  Indian  village  (see  no.  26).  This  site  is  illustrated  in 
plate  19. 

26.  o'men.     A  town.     This  is  the  most  important  of  the  settlements  in  the  neighbor- 

hood. Four  house-pits  are  situated  on  a  knoll.  Their  names  and  situation 
are  shown  on  the  sketch  map  (map  7).  In  front  of  the  houses  lies  the  creek, 
hi'rikumr'  wro',  which  forms  the  outlet  to  the  lake  (see  no.  25).  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  the  mouth  was  blocked  up  by  the  sand,  which  had  piled  up  to  an 
elevation  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  drainage  from  the  lake,  which  lies  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  sketch,  had  formed  a  small  pool  behind  this  barrier. 
During  the  rains  this  sand  is  swept  away  and  the  lake  drains  directly  into  the 
ocean.  On  this  sand,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were  extensive  accumulations 
of  shell,  less  than  half  a  yard  in  depth  were  exposed.  These  shell  accumula- 
tions seem  to  have  been  much  eroded  by  wind  and  wave.  In  a  low  place  in 
the  sand  is  a  small  spring,  where  the  village  got  its  water.  Only  one  sweat- 
house  existed,  the  location  of  which  is  uncertain.  The  people  bathed,  after 
sweating,  in  the  sea  and  not  in  fresh  water. 

28.  olr'gr.     False  Klamath  rock  (see  map  6).     A  sea-stack.     This  large  rock  lies 

just  at  the  southern  end  of  a  cove  of  considerable  size.  Ships  standing  along 
the  coast  in  former  days  sometimes  mistook  this  cove  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Klamath.  Hence  its  English  name.  The  rock  is  one  of  the  three  conspicuous 
sea-crags  in  this  neighborhood. 

A  myth  recounts  that  the  youngest  of  five  brothers  became  transformed 
into  a  supernatural  being  and  took  up  his  abode  in  this  rock.  He  has  a  pipe,  of 
mysterious  powers,  which  he  keeps  in  a  pipe-case  of  weasel  skin.  This  latter 
"becomes  alive"  and  runs  about  the  country,  and  occasionally  enters  houses 
where  people  are  eating.  If  that  happens,  "never  harm  it,"  the  Indians  say. 
It  may  be  recognized  as  the  supernatural  animal  by  a  white  stripe  across  its 
nose,  and  a  short  tail.  The  owner  of  the  pipe  said  long  ago  when  he  went  into 
the  rock  that  if  people  looked  at  the  rock  and  cried,  they  would  get  many 
woodpecker  heads  (tsis,  used  as  money).  Some  years  the  top  of  this  rock  is 
black,  and  looks  as  though  it  were  burnt. 

29.  pr'gris-o-tsye'guk,  translated  "bald-eagle  he  sits." 

30.  o-kwe'go,  translated  "where  customarily  they  shoot."     A  sacred  tree;  a  rugged 

old  yellow  pine.  This  word,  okwego,  is  applied  to  a  tree  into  which  Indians, 
traveling  along  a  trail,  shoot  arrows  for  good  fortune.  An  arrow  was  a  valuable 
piece  of  property,  representing  quite  an  investment  of  time  and  labor.  The 
act  was  in  the  nature  of  an  offering.  The  Indian  ideas  about  it  seem  to  be  a 
bit  vague.  I  never  succeeded  in  this  connection  in  getting  the  name  of  any 
definite  spiritual  being.  It  is  considered  a  settled  fact  that  such  offerings, 
however,  brought  good  luck  on  the  journey.    Apparently  the  ideas  connected 
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with  such  offerings  never  crystallized  into  a  theology.  At  the  present  time  by 
climbing  up  with  a  rope  stone  arrowheads  can  be  dug  out  of  such  trees.  After 
firearms  were  introduced,  bullets  were  occasionally  shot  into  these  trees, 
scarring  them  and  knocking  off  the  bark. 

31.  wo'giL-o-te'pon',  translated  "in-middle  where  trees-are."     A  hill. 

32.  a'spik-o-sku',  translated  "drinking-place  where  good."    A  spring. 

36.  ostse'gep,  translated  "where  they  disembark."     A  sea-stack  (cf.  no.  47). 

38.  su"u.  A  fishing-place,  good  only  in  midsummer.  I  have  written  this  name  also 
as  o-tse'gep. 

43.  o'regos.  A  large  pointed  crag  of  granite  at  the  edge  of  the  lagoon  (see  pi.  3). 
In  this  rock  lives  a  supernatural  being  who  is  one  of  ten  personages  addressed 
in  a  "medicine"  for  purification  after  funerals.  When  death  was  being  in- 
troduced into  the  world  these  beings  tried  to  prevent  it.  Unsuccessful,  they 
still  live  in  various  rocks  along  the  Klamath,  beginning  far  up  in  Karok  terri- 
tory. In  addition  to  being  prayed  to,  ceremonial  regard  is  paid  them.  A 
corpse  must  not  be  taken  in  front  of  them,  for  example.  If  a  body  is  being 
transported  in  a  canoe  it  must  be  landed  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  these  rocks, 
and  carried  overland. 

45.  hr"wr'w,  translated  "big."     A  hill. 

46.  rnr'q.    A  spring.    This  spring,  which  never  runs  dry,  supplies  water  for  the  town 

of  re'kwoi. 

47.  o-stsegep,  translated  "where  they  disembark"  (cf.  no.  36  above).    A  large  crag 

just  below  the  town  of  re'kwoi.  This  is  where  the  villagers  landed  from  their 
canoes;  hence  the  name.  A  myth  recounts  that  in  the  original  design  of 
things  this  rock  was  "going  to  be"  flint,  and  arrangements  were  being  made 
so  that  people  could  obtain  finished  arrowheads  by  taking  a  bow  and  shooting 
this  rock  with  an  arrow-flaker.  At  the  supreme  moment  Woxpekumeu  came 
along  and  spoiled  it. 

48.  no"o,  translated  "tow"  or  "double."     A  small  sea-stack. 

50.  trpr'.    A  rock  or  cliff  projecting  into  the  surf.    A  myth  recounts  that  Woxpekmeu 

lay  on  his  back  on  a  ledge  near  here,  singing,  slapping  himself  on  the  chest,  and 
moving  his  foot.  The  marks  of  his  feet  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  vertical  rock, 
partly  covered  by  high  tides. 

51.  re'kwoi,  translated  "creek  mouth."     A  large  town.     The  term  occurs  as  a  place- 

name  in  rectangle  K,  near  Trinidad. 

The  largest  of  the  towns  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  re'kwoi,  which  has 
has  given  its  name  to  the  white  settlement  of  Requa.  A  salmon-cannery  is 
situated  here,  and  it  is  a  shipping  point  for  freight,  and  coastwise  schooners 
occasionally  touch  here.  The  Indian  town  of  rekwoi  contained  originally 
twenty-five  houses  or  more.  The  town  occupies  a  most  inappropriate  location 
on  a  steeply  sloping  hillside,  drawing  its  water  from  an  isolated  spring  which 
drains  down  a  small  watercourse.  Most  of  the  Indians  now  live  in  European 
houses,  but  some  of  the  old  structures  still  stand.  Rekwoi  was  important 
ceremonially,  as  one  of  the  places  where  the  jumping  dance  was  held.  In- 
formants say  that  this  ceremony  was  quite  different  in  details  from  the 
jumping  dances  held  at  weitspus  and  pekwan.  The  observances  during  the 
final  two  and  a  half  days  were  held  under  some  trees  on  the  flat  at  we'lkwaw 
(see  no.  72  below,  p.  232).  In  connection  with  this  dance  there  was  a 
"sacred"  house,  opyii'weg  (where  they  dance).  When  I  was  there  this  old 
house,  which  had  been  in  a  state  of  collapse,  had  been  built  over  with  planks 
from  the  sawmill.  Its  condition  before  this  repair  is  shown  in  plate  4. 
The  houses  in  this  town  are  shown  in  map  4. 
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52.  wS'itspQs,  translated  "confluence."    This  is  the  name  of  a  point  projecting  into 

the  est  nary.     It  is  noteworthy  that  this  word  occurs  as  the  name  of  an  im- 
portant town  up  the  Klamath  (see  p.  257,  no.  21). 

53.  plepe',  translated  "big."    A  point  where  a  ridge  runs  into  the  lagoon. 

54.  tmr'i.    Said  to  have  been  a  village  site.    Captain  Jack  (hu'mis)  belonged  here, 

but  I  have  no  further  information.    The  American  town  of  Requa  is  situated 
squarely  on  this  old  site. 

59.  pu'lik-sr'nri    (pulek-sr),    translated    "down-river  stream."     The   down-stream 

branch  of  Hunter's  creek. 

60.  ne'Lkii-sr,  translated  "landward  stream."    The  up-river  branch  of  Hunter's  creek. 

62.  tegwola'-o-tsa'L,  translated  "oceanward  where  sand-at."     The  sand  spit  from 

the  south  head  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

63.  trkr'mrwr.    A  large  rock  in  the  beach  near  the  foot  of  the  bluff.    In  former  days 

when  the  sand  bar  ran  out  from  the  opposite  shore  this  rock  was  a  good  fishing- 
place  for  the  dip-net. 

64.  opegl'Tyem,  translated  "where  they  gather  mussels."    A  small  sea-stack. 
i^5.  Lke'lik-OL,  translated  "ground-on  it  lies."     A  small  sea-stack. 

66.  o-kne'get,  translated  "where  they  get  arrow-points."  A  large  sea-stack.  This 
expression  was  given  to  me  as  the  name  of  the  sea-stack  shown  in  this  rectangle, 
and  also  as  the  name  of  a  promontory  in  the  next  rectangle  to  the  south,  called 
in  the  Coast  Pilot  Flint  Rock  head  (see  rectangle  B-l).  It  seems  illogical  to 
apply  this  name  "where  they  get  arrow-points,"  to  a  sea-rock,  but  my  infor- 
mants insisted  upon  it.  The  illusion  is  evidently  mythical  in  both  cases 
mentioned,  for  the  formations  in  both  places  are  granitic,  and  arrow-heads 
could  not  possibly  have  been  obtained  there. 

68.  tsra'hptsik.  A  small  sea-stack.  This  expression  seems  to  contain  the  word 
tsik,  shell  money.  The  rock  is  famous  in  Yurok  story.  It  is  almost  submerged, 
and  most  unimpressive  to  look  at.  It  represents,  however,  a  mythical  charac- 
ter. The  Yurok  say  "it  used  to  be  a  woman "  who  travelled  all  over  the  coun- 
try looking  for  a  place  to  settle.  She  finally  reached  her  present  home,  which 
she  found  ideal.    Prayers  are  addressed  to  her. 

72.  we/Lkwaw.  A  town.  A  number  of  barns  and  outbuildings  now  occupy  this  site, 
the  frames  of  a  few  Indian  structures  still  standing  here  and  there.  Practical 
difficulties  prevented  me  from  getting  the  names  and  locations  of  the  various 
villages  in  this  vicinity  and  the  houses  in  them.  The  principal  Indian  here- 
abouts is  "Welko  Johnny,"  nephew  of  the  old  Indian  who  "owned"  a  salmon 
medicine.  Johnny  himself  inherited  the  priestly  office  and  the  necessary 
formulae  at  the  death  of  his  relative,  along  with  a  pipe  and  possibly  some 
other  paraphernalia.  He  is  very  secretive,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  feeling 
about  the  things  of  yore.  His  uncle  used  to  earn  considerable  money  at  the 
salmon-ceremony,  as  he  exacted  a  substantial  fee  every  time  he  repeated  the 
sacred  formulae.  I  found  Johnny  unwilling  to  tell  much,  while  the  other 
Indians  were  unwilling  to  trespass  on  his  "bailiwick"  by  giving  information. 
Some  of  the  ceremonially  important  places  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photographs  (pi.  4).  I  was  able  to  ascertain  merely  about  this  pipe  that 
it  was  too  sacred  to  be  viewed,  and  the  priest  in  "making"  the  ceremony  took 
the  pipe  from  the  place  where  he  had  buried  it,  with  his  face  averted,  and 
smoked  it  without  looking  at  it.  A  death-purification  formula  was  also 
"owned"  by  someone  in  this  town,  according  to  some  informants. 

74.  wo'hpi-oL,  translated  "  in-the-water  he-lies."     A  sand  spit. 

75.  tselo'n-o-tep,  translated  " tree  where  it-stands."     A  flat. 

79.  tse'kweL,  translated  "  flat  place  in  front  of  a  bluff."  This  place  was  mentioned  as 
a  town  site,  but  I  was  able  to  get  no  satisfactory  data.  The  word  is  frequently 
used  as  a  house-name. 
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The  location  of  the  following  places  is  uncertain : 

wo'gi-sya,  translated  "in-the  middle  land-slide."     A  small  flat. 

kne'wole,  translated  "long-one."  This  expression  is  applied  to  a  mythical  horned 
serpent  monster  of  fabulous  proportions.  This  serpent  figures  largely  in 
Yurok  myth,  and  appears  in  a  number  of  place-names  (see  below).  Some- 
times it  takes  the  form  of  a  small  spotted  object,  extremely  "pretty,"  and 
is  picked  up  by  hunters.  To  satisfy  its  voracious  appetite  it  grants  its  owner 
fabulous  success  in  hunting.  It  lives  under  water,  and  has  been  encountered 
there  by  a  number  of  heroes.  It  has  also  crawled  about  extensively  on  land 
making  gullies  and  leaving  various  other  traces. 

okne'ru.  This  expression  contains  the  elements  "where  "  and,  I  think,  "arrow-point" 
(knetken).  It  is  probably  north  of  omen.  My  informants  said  that  people 
went  to  salt  water  at  this  place  to  get  rock  to  make  arrow-points.  After  they 
made  the  points  they  "cooked"  them.  After  that  the  points  were  "strong;" 
they  would  shoot  right  through  an  elk. 

neqoi'qes.  A  big  rock.  It  was  said  by  one  of  Dr.  Kroeber's  informants,  a  Hupa,  to 
be  concerned  in  the  death  purification  ceremony.  This  name  may  possibly 
be  the  Hupa  equivalent  of  o'r:egos  (rectangle  A-39). 

Lkro'-o-te'nem.     A  big  dome  of  rock. 

mega'ir-u-kwr'tsr.     A  ridge. 

tegwala'us.     A  place  north  of  re'kwoi. 

o-lI'geL.     A  flat. 

o-pe'get.     A  place  near  omen. 

lo'xLko.     A  mountain. 

paiyamu'r.     A  point  of  land. 

o-thYuk. 

o'men-wa. 

ke'k:oi. 

emkikr  iipkwr'i.     A  small  creek. 

ke'p:ew. 


Notes  on  Rectangle  B 

1.  okne'get,  translated  "where  they  get  arrow-points."  Flint  Rock  head,  a  promon- 
tory in  the  ocean,  high  and  conspicuous.  A  myth  recounts  that  wo':ge  (an 
immortal  being)  tried  to  turn  this  promontory  into  obsidian  so  the  Indians 
could  make  arrow-points  there.  Although  he  did  not  succeed,  his  efforts  left 
the  rock  marked  with  stripes  of  red.  He  "almost  did  it,"  the  Indians  say. 
This  name  is  also  applied  to  a  sea-stack  (see  A-66) . 

7.  ke'Lpel,  said  to  mean  burning,  connected  with  the  stem  leloiL,  "to  burn."  A 
crag,  with  vegetation  on  it.  "The  brush  and  grass  take  fire  up  there,"  the 
Indians  say,  "when  nobody  starts  it." 

9.  me'leg,  translated  "refuse,  offal."  Sea-stack.  Chicken-hawk,  krnit,  killed  a 
breaker,  aixpoo,  at  this  point.  Another  account  relates  that  he  had  a  "ranch" 
here,  ranch  being  the  word  in  common  use  for  an  Indian  town,  through  the 
Spanish  rancheria,  used  in  this  special  sense.  On  this  rock  one  can  still  see 
the  offal  which  Chicken-hawk  threw  aside,  in  the  form  of  marks  on  the  rocks. 

11.  metso'.     A  camp  site.     There  were  "sea  lions"  in  this  vicinity,  and  people 

camped  here  when  hunting  them.     (cf.  no.  15  below). 

12.  e'wpo-u-kwap,  translated  "salt  water  his  house-pit."     A  brushy  hillside.     A 

depression  in  the  midst  of  the  brush  is  where  Salt-water  or  Ocean  had  his 
dwelling. 
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13.  haag-o-syo'iL,  translated  "rock  where  landslide."     A  cliff  where  the  rock  has 

disintegrated  and  rolled  down. 

14.  no':mig,  translated  "split."     Crag,  with  a  large  fissure. 

15.  tskwe'ges-waag,  translated  "harbor-seal  his-rock."     Sea-stack. 

16.  sine'Kkitur  wroi',  translated  "toothless  creek."    A  belief  exists  that  if  anyone 

drinks  the  water  of  this  creek  his  teeth  come  out  (cf.  rectangle  D-18). 

17.  wo'imots.     A  "resting-place"  on  the  trail. 

1  v  oswrgr't.     A  "snaring-place"  belonging  to  a  house  in  o'segen. 

20.  a'-monekw.     A  rock.     Some  informants  say  that  this  was  once  inhabited.     I 

know  nothing  of  house-pits  here,  however. 

21.  o-tego':reyet.     A  rock.     My  informant  told  me  that  Crescent  City  people  used 

to  come  here  to  dance  "for  fun." 

22.  omi'mos  wrnr',  translated  "Hupa-people's  hill."     A  big  hill.     In  hard  times 

(when  food  was  short)  Hupa  people  used  to  come  here  to  pick  elderberries. 

23.  o-stse'gep,  translated  "where  they  disembark."     There  was  a  landing-place  here, 

always  smooth,  where  people  could  land  when  caught  in  a  squall.  This  name 
appears  also  as  o-tsegep  in  my  notes. 

24.  o-segen.     A  small  town  on  the  coast.     My  informants  recalled  three  houses 

and  two  sweat-houses. 

26.  niiu'xprik,  meaning,  I  think,  a  "fork;"  the  stem  is  connected  with  the  numeral 
"two."    The  place  is  located  where  Butler  creek  forks. 

28.  Lke'lik  wroi',  translated  " in-the-ground  creek."  This  creek  disappears  under- 
ground for  a  part  of  its  course,  emerging  again  further  down;  hence  the  name. 

30.  we'Lkwaw-wolo"mono  wro',  translated  "we'Lkwaw  its-tan-oak  creek."  For 
werLkwaw  see  rectangle  A-72.  Richardson  creek.  The  name  implies  that 
weLkwaw  had  an  acorn-place  here.     Tan-oak  acorns  were  much  prized. 

37.  ho'paw.  A  town.  This  place  was  small,  but  the  people  were  wealthy  and  quite 
influential.  The  small-pox  raged  here  in  the  early  days  and  practically  broke 
up  the  village.  One  old  woman  of  a  wealthy  family  asked,  when  she  was 
dying,  to  be  cremated  along  with  her  house,  instead  of  being  buried.  This 
was  done,  though  it  was  not  the  custom. 

39.  wo"ke'l.  A  town.  This  was  a  small  place,  situated  on  a  large  flat.  The  river 
has  eaten  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  this  flat,  during  flood  waters,  and  the  whole 
village  site  has  gone  down  the  river.  It  was  not  of  much  importance.  My 
informants  remembered  only  two  houses. 

41.  wo'giL-o-tek,   meaning,   I  think,    " in-the-middle  where  it-stretches."     A  long 

sharp  ridge,  or  "hog-back,"  of  bare  rock,  running  toward  the  river.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  "doctor  rock,"  where  people  were  taken  to  be  made  "doctors," 
or  shamans.  There  are  persistent  references  in  this  region  to  places  where 
candidates  were  taken  to  be  initiated  into  the  shamanistic  profession.  The 
allusions  seem  to  imply  that  there  was  some  society  or  organization  of  shamans. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  has  produced  any  real  evidence  that  such  a  society 
existed.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  these  "doctor  rocks"  were  invented 
by  the  Indians  to  please  the  whites.  We  know  that  the  magic  formularies 
which  made  up  the  shaman's  stock  in  trade  were  purchased  or  acquired  like 
any  other  property,  a  fact  that  does  not  fit  in  well  with  the  idea  of  a  shamanistic 
society.     This  rock  is  very  bare,  of  tremendous  extent,  and  most  impressive. 

42.  rnrgr'rgrn,  translated  "where  they  get  sweat-house  fuel."     A  party  of  men  and 

women,  who  had  spent  the  previous  night  in  wakefulness  and  prayer,  went 
up  in  a  boat  to  this  place  and  gathered  sticks  for  the  sweat-house  fire.  All 
the  way  up-river  they  sang  one  song,  and  all  the  way  going  back  they  sang 
another.  They  were  obliged  by  rule  to  remain  awake  all  day  though  per- 
formers in  night  time  ceremonies  normally  slept  a  large  part  of  the  morning 
(see  pi.  4,  fig.  3).     This  was  in  connection  with  the  Jumping  Dance. 
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45.  r"wr\     An  acorn-place  belonging  to  ho"paw. 

48.  tr'wr.  A  camp  site.  The  site  lies  on  the  down-stream  flank  of  a  long,  wide  point 
of  land.  At  one  time  very  old  house-pits  were  visible  here,  dating  from  a 
time  before  the  memory  of  the  present  Indians.  These  pits  have  all  been 
washed  away.  In  the  knowledge  of  my  informants,  the  place  has  been  used 
only  for  camping.  The  river  here  is  broad  and  shallow,  and  the  people  came 
in  numbers  to  spear  fish.  In  pursuit  of  the  fish  they  waded  out  in  the  current 
armed  with  long  two-pronged  salmon-spears.  Acorns  also  were  gathered  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  people  had  a  number  of  shacks,  or  shelters,  made 
of  poles,  in  which  they  slept.  There  were  two  sweat- houses  where  the  men 
stayed  at  night.  The  place  was  later  the  site  of  a  White  blockhouse,  called 
Fort  Terwa  (see  above  p.  208). 

50.  sa"aL,  translated  "spirit-people."  This  was  quite  an  important  town  of  seven 
or  eight  houses,  containing  one  or  two  very  wealthy  families.  The  spirit- 
people,  known  as  sa/'ax,  who  are  ordinarily  spoken  of  with  some  fear,  seem 
to  have  shared  this  town  with  the  human  beings  on  rather  intimate  terms. 
In  one  of  the  houses  the  sa/'aL  were  so  numerous  that,  according  to  the  Indians, 
one  did  not  dare  to  turn  his  back  to  the  fire;  that  is,  if  he  looked  into  the 
dark  part  of  the  house,  he  might  see  one  of  the  spirits,  and  get  sick  or  other- 
wise suffer  misfortune. 

52.  tu'rip.  A  town.  This  is  one  of  two  sites  on  a  fine  redwood  flat.  I  only  heard  of 
the  second  one  after  I  left  the  region.  I  was  able  to  get  no  direct  information 
about  tu'rip  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  toward  my  efforts  at 
investigation  (see  above  p.  202) .  The  town  is  said  to  have  contained  eight  houses 
and  three  sweat-houses.  According  to  one  informant  the  first  tribal  fish-weir  was 
"going  to  be"  erected  here  by  the  immortals.  They  changed,  however,  and 
finally  decided  on  ke'pel  (rectangle  E-56). 

54.  olrgr'-sohtsi.     A  plateau,   belonging  to  tu'rip,   good  for  digging  the   "Indian 

potatoes,"  called  hr'Lkr. 

55.  The  "Trail  of  the  Dead"  is  the  path  taken  by  disembodied  souls  on  their  way  to 

the  underworld.  The  place  where  they  "go  down"  is  differently  located  by 
different  informants,  but  the  entire  tribe  agrees  that  the  dead  go  up  the  hill- 
side at  this  place.  The  trail  is  a  geological  formation  leading  up  the  steep 
hillside,  which  a  living  person  could  not  possibly  follow.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  a  map  of  the  complete  route  followed  by  the  dead.  The  ideas  do 
not  seen  to  be  sufficiently  crystallized  to  enable  the  Indians  to  give  a  clear 
account.  The  entrance  to  the  underworld  is  in  rectangle  I,  location  uncertain. 
See  so"o-o-gur,  on  page  267,  according  to  some  informants.  Others  place  it 
opposite  tu'rip,  in  rectangle  B.     See  pi.  4,  fig.  4. 

56.  haa'goru-Q-wore'l  wroi'.     A  creek.     The  name  involves  the  stem  haiig,  rock. 
59.  sto'wen.     A  redwood  flat.     In  recent  years  this  site  has  been  inhabited  by  a 

numerous  family  of  Indians,  with  various  relatives  and  connections.  This 
family  belongs  in  qo'otep,  having  moved  down  here  either  on  account  of  a 
quarrel  or  for  economic  reasons.  The  site  is  well  known,  and  may  have  been 
a  settlement  in  former  times. 

61.  ni'grk,  translated  "half  a  boat."  This  expression  refers  to  a  habit  which 
Yurok  dugout  canoes  have  of  splitting  in  two  lengthwise.  The  lake  gets 
its  name  apparently  from  its  configuration.  "Thunder,"  however, 
lived  in  this  lake.  During  thunderstorms  people  would  go  up  there  and 
try  to  see  Thunder.  If  they  succeeded  they  would  become  so  strong  they 
could  tear  a  man  apart. 

63.  o"so,  translated  "red."  A  big  hill.  Near  the  top  there  is  a  slide  of  reddish 
color,  which  gives  the  hill  its  name. 
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Two  places  about  the  location  of  which  I  have  no  definite  infor- 
mation are  of  mythological  interest.  At  here'mtsolo'q  a  number  of 
evil  beings  were  drowned  and  covered  with  rocks,  which  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  stream  bed  there  is  full  of  large  rocks.  The  other 
place,  te'kta-o-te'mets,  is  somewhere  south  of  wo'mots  (no.  17).  Some 
evil  being  there  in  mythical  times  caught  people  with  a  hook  until  a 
culture  hero  killed  him. 


Notes  on  Rectangle  C 

The  territory  represented  in  this  rectangle  lies  in  what  might  be 
called  a  redwood  belt.  The  redwoods  as  a  matter  of  fact  follow  very 
closely  a  zone  where  conditions  particularly  suit  them.  Outside  of 
that  there  are  only  scattered,  trees  to  be  found.  This  zone  appears 
on  a  faunal  map  of  this  region  very  clearly,  for  among  the  giant  red- 
wood trees  a  particular  fauna  flourishes.  The  animal  life  there  is  of 
a  limited  character,  since  the  redwood  environment  is  not  on  the  whole 
favorable  to  a  varied  and  rich  fauna.  It  is  a  fact  of  some  note  that 
the  Indians,  too,  did  not  find  it  a  favorable  place  for  their  villages. 
Only  a  few  villages  are  found  in  this  redwood  zone,  and  they  are  not 
of  large  size  (see  above  p.  204).  I  am  uncertain  whether  they  found 
the  redwood  region  too  gloomy,  or  whether  the  heavy  shades  of  the 
forest  made  the  temperature  too  cool  for  comfort,  or  whether  the 
diminution  of  animal  life  kept  them  away. 

5.  kr'hpr  otsin  o-tsye'gu,  translated  "khrpr  young-man  where-he-always-sat. " 
A  young  man  from  the  house  krhpr  in  Turip  wanted  to  become  supernatural. 
He  used  to  sit  here  for  days  at  a  time.  Finally  he  became  a  supernatural 
being,  and  married  a  girl  of  the  immortals  at  Patrick's  point. 

8.  o-tre'gworu,  translated  "where  it  customarily  drips."     A  trickle  of  water. 

11.  rli'Iken.     A  camp  site.     A  sweat-house  pit  is  still  to  be  seen  there.     There  were 

a  number  of  temporary  shacks  in  the  vicinity.  Everybody  with  fishing- 
places  in  the  neighborhood  came  here  to  camp.  The  eyes  were  gouged  out 
of  all  the  fish  caught  here,  and  it  was  considered  obligatory  to  roast  them  on 
the  day  they  were  caught.  The  reason  for  these  ceremonial  rules  seems  to 
be  no  longer  understood. 

12.  ki'L-o-tep  wroi',  translated  "redwood  where  it-stands  creek." 

13.  Lam'akweL.     A  flat.     A  "mean  man"  lived  here  in  the  time  of  the  immortals. 

He  used  to  seize  canoes  by  the  projection  on  the  bow  and  drag  the  boat  with 
its  occupants  way  up  on  shore. 

14.  rll'Iken-pets.     Site  of  a  small  settlement.     My  informants  recalled  two  houses 

and  a  sweat-house  here.  In  the  summer  the  people  are  said  to  have  moved 
across  to  howego  (no.  19  below)  to  camp  and  dry  salmon. 

15.  ki'L-o-tep  hima'R,  translated  " redwood-where-it-stands  underneath."     A  fish- 

ing-place. 


1.  sto'wen-so'htsi,  acorn-grounds 

2.  qo'otep-emeL-pI'gr,    acorn- 

grounds 

3.  ha'wok,  fiat 

4.  sto'wen-pets  wroi ,  creek 
6.  kr'hpr   otsi'n   o-tsye'gii,   small 

rock  in  river 

6.  oknQ'L  wroi',  creek 

7.  otaa'g,  flat 

8.  c-tre':gworu,  trickle  of  water 

9.  o'xtr-soh,  open  hillside 

10.  lniCi'lifl  wroi',  creek 

11.  rll'iken,  camp  site 

12.  lu'L-o-tep  wroi',  creek 
IM.  jr.iuii'kweL,  small  flat 
l!,   ili'ikon-pets,  Indian  settlement 


24.  ho"owoR,  acorn-grounda 

25.  otse':Id'-skr,  fishing-place 

26.  pkwo"oro,  fishing-place 


eLke'L-o-tep  ^ 
we'xte'me  wr. 


38.  o-pe'gwoi„  fishing-pli 

39.  nToLOL,  Conical  "hill 

40.  re'kwoi-emeL-pi'gr,    seed 

ering  ground 

41.  so"o-tsyQk,  acorn-ground 

42.  tse'Lkum,  acorn-grounds 
4:;.    t.^ktsi.v  e"go,  acorn-grou 

4o!  r'nr  wr'oi'',  BLUE  CREEK 

46.  r'nr,  town 

47.  opetso'ts,  fishing-place 


tskwe'ges-o-rike'n,  rock 


CREEK 

54.  otoi'-sr'mrnrs,   middle  fork 

AHPAH  CREEK 

55.  o'ho  wroi',  AHPAH  CREEK 

56.  o'hrjo,  large  flat 


■' ■■    wo'takew,  acorn-grounds 

60.  slo':wiL,  seed-gathering  grounds 

61.  o  meN-o-ro"o,  acorn-grounds 

62.  wa"ase-eme'kwoi.,  fisning-place 

63.  rLkr'gr,  bar  in  the  river 
M     '■'■lu'm-pets;  wroi',  ci  cek 

65.  e'Npew  wroi',  creek 

66.  e/NPew,  redwood  grove 

67.  oLkrgr'  wroi',  creek 
go'  P°3l'r-°^haag.  subme 


71.  ome'kweL,  point  of  land 

72.  sr'pr,  town 

73.  uma'-tepguk,  SUGAR  LOAF 

ROCK  (in  the  river) 

74-6eeCWR°EfKWr0i'     SURPER 

75.  meyept'r  wroi',  oreek 

76.  ta'tc-o-le'go,  small  flat 

77.  twe'Lkr,  acorn-grounds 

78.  rc'kta-krtsr',  hill 

79.  nanepl'r,  open  hillside 

80.  ori  g,  acorn-grounds 

81.  neko/kaip,  acorn-grounds 

82.  o'kpis,  open  hilltop 


Map  10.     (Se 


RECTANGLE  C 
!  key-map  4,  opposite 
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17.  rkyl'rgr.  A  fishing-placs.  Tha  eyes  of  salmon  caught  here  are  always  dug  out 
before  the  fish  are  taken  home.  The  immortals  who  first  fished  here  left 
orders  to  this  effect. 

19.  howego',  translated  "where  you  cross,"  or  "where  one  crosses."  An  extensive 
flat.  The  trail  here  leaves  the  river  and  cuts  across  the  back  end  of  the  flat. 
The  horned  serpent,  kne'wole,  once  crossed  the  river  here,  coming  from  E'spaw. 
I  do  not  know  which  of  these  facts  gives  rise  to  the  name. 

26.  pkwo"oro.     A  fishing-place,     pkwo-olo  means  "maple." 

29.  eLke'L-o-tep  wroi',  translated  "earth  where  it  stands  creek," apparently  describ- 
ing some  dirt  cliffs. 

31.  we'xte'meL.     A  gorge  with  steep  sides.     A  myth  recounts  that  the  horned 

serpent  referred  to  above  crossed  the  river  here  in  his  progress  over  the  country. 
He  crawled  down  the  left  bank  some  distance  above  this  point  (see  ma"a, 
no.  33),  passed  over  the  river  and  crawled  up  the  right  bank  here.  At  both 
places  he  left  deep  gorges.  The  gully  here  named  is  so  steep-sided  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Indians  if  a  deer  enters  it  from  the  river-side  he  can  surely  be 
caught,  for  he  cannot  climb  out.  Dr.  Kroeber  believes  that  the  crevice  slopes 
so  steeply  from  the  river  a  deer  probably  could  not  enter  at  all. 

32.  o"raw,  translated  "where  things  are  dropping."     Gravel  is  always  falling  here 

from  the  bank.     A  fishing-place. 

33.  ma"a-spu  wroi',  translated  "not-drink  creek."    This  gully  was  produced  by  the 

crawling  along  of  a  gigantic  horned  serpent,  hence  the  taboo  (see  no.  31  above). 

34.  we'sona  mestso',  translated  "world  prop"  or  "sky  prop"  (see  p.  191  above).  A 

huge  redwood  tree  formerly  stood-  here  which  was  believed  by  the  Yurok 
to  hold  up  the  sky.     It  was  washed  out  by  the  river  some  years  ago. 

36.  rego'k-o-mu',  translated  "trout  where  are  caught."     A  fishing-place. 

37.  to'xtr-pets.     A  small  flat  with  oaks.     The  acorn-grounds  here  belonged  to 

rekwoi-oslow,  and  had  three  shacks  on  it. 

40.  re'kwoi-emetpigr,  translated  "rekwoi  here-at  camps."     A  seed-gathering  ground. 

41.  so"o-tsuuk,  translated  "corpse  where  he  sits."     An  acorn-ground. 

44.  tse'ktsiN,  translated  "salmon-trap."     A  recess  in  the  boulders  behind  a  rapid. 

Salmon  enter  here  and  cannot  get  out  again. 

45.  r'nr  wroi'.    Blue  creek.     This  is  a  fine,  large  stream,  which  in  some  regions 

would  be  called  a  river.  The  largest  salmon  are  said  by  the  Indians  to  turn 
up  Blue  creek.  An  old  trail  follows  up  its  course,  but  there  seem  to  have  been 
no  settlements  on  it  except  the  one  at  its  mouth  (no.  46).  This  stream  and 
Bluff  creek  (rectangle  G,  no.  44)  are  said  by  the  Indians  to  "come  from  the 
same  place". 

46.  r'nr.     A  town.     This  site  occupies  one  of  the  finest  points  on  the  river,  on  a 

bluff  overlooking  two  streams.  Very  deep  and  sharply  defined  house-pits 
are  to  be  seen,  but  I  could  find  out  relatively  little  about  the  people  who  lived 
here.  Apparently  the  town  was  gradually  being  abandoned  even  before  the 
coming  of  the  whites. 

Corpses  are  occasionally  taken  up-river  in  canoes.  As  long  as  the  boat 
is  below  r'nr  the  head  of  the  corpse  is  placed  toward  the  stern.  Above 
r'nr  the  head  of  the  deceased  is  placed  toward  the  up-stream  end  of  the  boat. 
R'nr  is  one  of  a  number  of  places  where  in  transporting  a  dead  body  definite 
rules  must  be  followed  (see  A-43,  p.  231). 

47.  opetso'ts,  translated  "where  you  toast  fish."     Fishing-place. 

48.  na'giL.     A  settlement.     My  informants  recall  four  houses  here.     The  town  is 

said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  great-grandmother  of  one  of  my  informants, 
Weitchpec  Frank.  The  old  lady  with  her  four  sons  moved  down  here  from 
qo'otep-meitsro  on  account  of  a  big  feud.     This  particular  misunderstanding 
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was  a  "devil"  quarrel;  that  is,  somebody  was  accused  of  " Injun-deviling" 
someone;  in  our  terms,  of  causing  his  death  by  magic  means.  An  "Indian 
devil"  is  a  sorcerer.  Such  accusations  were  serious  matters  and  resulted 
sometimes  in  very  bitter  feuds. 

49.  hegwono'L-o-tsyti,   translated   "hegwono'L  where   he-al ways-sits."     A   certain 

bird,  hegwono'L,  nests  here. 

50.  tskwe'ges-o-rike'n,  translated  "harbor-seal  where  he-sits."     A  rock  in  the  river. 

Harbor-seal,  according  to  the  mythical  ideas  of  the  Indians,  is  "connected" 
at  qenek,  has  relatives  there.  The  porpoises,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  supposed 
to  have  lived  there  in  a  family  group  in  mythical  times.  Seals  rest  on  this 
rock  when  "on  their  way  up."  I  imagine  that  in  reality  they  would  hardly 
go  farther  up  than  this  point  though  actually  seen  here. 

51.  wo'hpi-rk,  translated  "  in-the-water  sitting."     A  rock  in  the  river. 

52.  a  :vo'l.     A  small  settlement.     My  informants  could  recall  only  two  houses.     The 

patriarch  here  was  an  old  man  called  woi-lo,  who  had  a  good  deal  of  property 
of  one  sort  or  another,  and  enjoyed  some  renown. 

54.  otoi'-sr'mrnrs,  translated  "wild-potato  it-runs-in."     Middle  fork  of  Ahpah  creek. 

57.  wo'n-o-leg,  translated  "above  where  one-goes-over."  An  acorn-place  and  a 
snaring-place  on  opposite  sides  of  a  gully,  on  two  different  ridges. 

63.  rLkr'gr,  said  to  be  connected  with  wrLkr'r-  mryu',  to  dance  the  war  dance.  A  bar. 
This  vicinity  is  a  nesting-place  for  the  night-hawk,  kiveyu'ts  (one  of  the  goat- 
suckers or  whip-poor-wills,  probably  the  Texas  night-hawk,  Chordeiles 
henryi).  This  bird,  which  is  related  to  the  whip-poor-wills  and  bull-bats  of 
the  Middle  West,  has  a  very  striking  note.  The  Indians  say  it  resembles  the 
war  cry.  The  immortals  recognized  this  similarity  and  so  held  their  war 
dances  here.     Hence  the  name. 

68.  posi'r-o-loag,  translated  "posir  rock  "     A  submerged  rock.     This  rock 

came  originally  from  a  place  called  posi'r  in  Siskiyou  county  (Cottage  Grove, 
map  2),  in  Karok  territory.  It  is  a  "charm"  for  snaring  deer.  The  hunter 
dives  down  and  touches  the  rock,  then  rubs  his  hands  on  the  deer  snares. 
After  that  a  deer  is  invariably  caught. 

69.  ke'winu'  (ke"win  means  "eel").     An  eddy.     Dead  eels  always  float  in  there, 

hence  the  name. 

70.  o-me'kweL,  translated  "where  there-is-a-pile."     A  point  of  land.     At  the  present 

time  the  point  is  missing,  for  it  has  been  washed  away  by  the  river. 

72.  sr'pr.     A  town.     This  was  at  one  time  a  place  of  some  importance  because  a 

rich  family  lived  there.  It  contained  three  houses  in  the  memory  of  people 
now  living,  and  had  been  larger  than  that.  The  big  flood  of  1862  washed 
everything  away,  and  drove  the  people  up  on  the  hillside.  I  was  not  able  to 
find  the  site,  and  could  locate  it  only  approximately.  I  think  the  house- 
pits  themselves  have  been  washed  out  by  flood-water. 

73.  uma'-tsi  :guk,  translated  "wild-devil  always-sits."     Sugar  Loaf  rock.     A  "wild- 

devil"  is,  in  other  words,  a  supernatural  being  of  the  woods.     He  gets  up  on 

this  rock  so  he  can  look  around  and  plan  deviltry.     It  is  considered  imprudent 

to  loiter  around  this  rock. 
76.  ta'to-o-le'go,  translated  "smoothing-stone  where  they-collect."     A  terrace  where 

people  got  small  flat  stones  useful  in  smoothing  arrows. 
78.  te'kta  krtsr',  translated  "tekta-ridge."     A  hill.     For  tekta,  see  rectangle  D-4. 

Of  one  place  whose  location  is  uncertain,  alrgr'-so'htsi,  I  can  only 
say  that  it  is  somewhere  on  the  hill  above  a  certain  "o-lrgrV  The 
latter  place  also  I  was  unable  to  locate.  It  is  said  to  be  connected 
with  hr'Lkr,  "Indian  potato." 
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qI"tOL,  flat 
nego'ksap,  place 

kweriip-o-tek,  pointed  crag 

.   oiuVis.  lisliing-place 

.  segwona'R,    bar    and    fishing- 

o-.'-U'^c.i't.H,  declivity 
IniukMu'iry  thicket 


me'Lku,  acorn-grounds 

ts./l.i,),  t'r.rmfr  viil:iK«-  site 
".--'■h'mv',  li^hing-place 


kf'^kem,  former  villii^u  s 
me'Lku  wroi',  creek 
mni-ego',  |joint  of  land 
oni.i'i  ,  fi.-hing-place 
.  rl'niqw-ego',  Mil 


rnrgr',  hiUside 

p. ■'(. !;<■!!.  ,|.  Lnnl.-liJe 

ha  po'r,  flat 

tsots-o-mi/kw^i.,  siinilhar 
n.etu' wroi',  M15TAH  CREEK 

keperc/r,  old  village  site 

le'wit-o-ska'a,  fisliinu-plaee 
ke"meji,  iisliintr-place 
me'r:oget,  fishing-place 
tiu'.xkror,  fiyliing-place 
nli'in"',  fj sl ling-place 
mei.ncga',  fishing-place 
.  prgru"Knu,     small     rocks     in 


inr'i.rgr,  groat 
tr'pr  fipqw'r'i,  ; 
o->|t--ni'(s,  dec 
tr'pr,  fishiiig-phu 
ncga'  tur  ""';''"    ' 


RECTANGLE  D 
Map  11.     (See  key-map  4,  opposite  page  226.) 
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Notes  on  Rectangle  D 

When  we  compare  this  rectangle  with  the  one  adjoining  it  down 
river,  which  has  just  been  discussed,  we  find  that  there  is  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  Indian  settlements  and  the  frequency  of 
place  names.  In  going  up  the  river  one  emerges  from  the  redwood 
belt  at  the  town  of  srpr'.  Above  that  town  the  river  flows  between 
lightly  wooded  slopes,  with  a  good  deal  of  sunny,  open  ground.  A 
number  of  very  large  towns  are  grouped  at  the  point  where  Pekwan 
creek  enters  the  river.  This  vicinity  used  to  be  known  as  Klamath 
bluffs,  and  was  considered  quite  a  metropolis  by  the  early  settlers. 
A  trader  by  the  name  of  Johnson  had  a  store  here,  the  only  one  for  a 
great  many  miles.  It  was  a  populous  place,  however,  even  before  the 
coming  of  the  whites.  I  think  the  trader  put  his  store  there  simply 
because  it  was  a  place  of  congregation.  Several  important  dances 
were  held  in  this  vicinity,  and  pekwan  is  spoken  of  as  a  sacred  town. 
There  are  at  least  two  structures  which  were  used  in  connection  with 
the  deer-skin  dance.  The  people  in  this  town  had  much  ceremonial 
stuff,  were  extremely  well-to-do,  and  rather  traded  upon  their  im- 
portance. A  great  deal  of  mythology  is  localized  hereabouts.  This 
neighborhood,  in  which  there  are  three  Indian  towns,  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  place  in  the  middle  course  of  the  river.  Up- 
stream from  it  settlements  are  neither  numerous  nor  large  until  the 
point  where  the  Trinity  enters,  at  "Weitchpec. 

1.  o-le"ga  wroi'.    A  name  similar  to  this  (rectangle  K-21)  means  "where  things 

drift  ashore." 

2.  oL-o-tsyu',  translated  "person  where  sits."     A  cliff  overlooking  the  river.     A 

woman's  parents  were  unkind.  She  travelled  along,  wishing  something  would 
happen  to  her.  When  she  got  here  she  sat  down  to  r?st  and  turned  into  a 
rock.     The  upper  part  of  this  rock  is  shaped  like  a  person's  head. 

3.  tse'ge-o-mu,  translated  " where  they  are  caught."     A  fishing-place, 

owned  by  qo'-otep-me'itsr'o. 

4.  te'kta,  meaning  probably  "log"  (called  also  oprega').     An  old  town  site.     At 

this  point  there  were  formerly  a  number  of  pits.  The  name  is  frequently 
mentioned,  but  the  pits  themselves  were  washed  out  by  high  water  years 
ago,  the  current  undercutting  the  terrace.  I  know  of  one  very  old  woman  who 
"belongs"  in  te'kta,  having  been  married  from  there  whsn  a  girl. 

5.  leta',  translated  "ridge-like."     A  rock  at  the  edge  of  the  river.     At  low  water  a 

hole  can  be  seen  in  the  surface  of  this  rock.  This  was  made  by  Woxpekomaw. 
He  was  poling  his  canoe  up-stream,  and  at  this  point  saw  some  women,  whose 
attention  he  wished  to  attract.  He  pushed  up  against  the  current  and  then 
allowed  himself  to  slip  back  a  number  of  times,  so  the  women  would  wonder 
whether  he  would  make  it  next  time  or  not.  He  planted  his  paddle  against 
this  rock,  to  push;  that  is  what  made  the  hole. 
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7.  tas'pek  srmrnr'i,  translated  "tsa'pek-affluent,"  tsa'pek  being  the  town  at  Dry 
lagoon  (rectangle  1-10).  The  stream  is  a  westward  branch  of  tekta  wroi' 
(Tectah  creek). 

S.  rwrgeu'iq.     Acorn-grounds,  belonging  to  ki'morets,  at  qo'-o-tep. 

9.  o'Lko,  connected,  by  my  informants,  with  oLke'gum,  to  pick  acorns.  A  flat 
beside  the  river.     Acorns  are  ripe  first  at  this  place. 

10.  o'Lko-hiqo',  translated  "o'lko  across-from."     A  fishing-place.     The  owners  used 

to  set  deer  snares  also,  running  the  deer  off  the  flat  above  with  dogs.  "They 
only  got  small  ones,"  however.     The  place  belongs  to  ki'morets  of  qo'-o-tep. 

11.  trqwrnr"".     A  snaring-place,  belonging  to  the  town  of  qo'-o-tep.     This  was  the 

scene  of  ceremonial  performances  in  the  deer-skin  dance. 

12.  olo"omono-o-pre'gwegiL,   translated   "tan-oak  where  they-always-dance."     A 

small  flat.  This  is  the  "first"  place  in  the  deer-skin  dance;  that  is,  the  place 
where  the  first  performance  is  held. 

13.  o-tse'gep-pye'gwegiL,  translated  "  where-they-disembark  dancing-place."     A  flat 

by  the  river.  This  is  described  as  a  "boys'  dancing  place,"  and  had  some 
connection  with  one  of  the  important  ceremonies.     I  do  not  know  which  one. 

14.  pr'kwr'i.     A  spot  on  the  hillside.     This  is  the  "last "  place  in  the  deer-skin  dance. 

15.  helega"a  wroi'.    A  creek.     One  feature  of  the  deer-skin  dance  is  a  performance 

on  the  water.  Two  of  the  biggest  boats  are  brought  alongside  each  other, 
and  some  men  in  each  boat  hold  on  to  the  other  one,  so  that  they  move  abreast. 
A  row  of  individuals  in  each  boat  "dance,"  swaying  and  stamping  in  time  to 
a  song  and  making  the  boats  "bounce"  in  the  water.  The  effect,  to  Indian 
eyes,  is  perfectly  exquisite.  In  performing  this  dance  they  floated  down  as 
far  as  this  creek. 

16.  kyoh-sepso'L.     A  large  boulder.     An  immortal  threw  his  acorn-net  on  top  of 

this  rock  and  left  it  there,  "so  the  Indians  would  find  it  and  learn  how  to  make 
such  things." 

17.  osyo'L,  translated  "landslide." 

18.  sme'Rkit,  translated  "toothless."     If  anyone  drinks  here  his  teeth  come  out 

(cf.  rectangle  B-16). 

19.  o-tsa'l,  translated  "where  sand."     This  is  the  same  word  as  ostseL,  no.  80,  below. 

A  former  village  site.  House-pits  used  to  be  visible  here,  but  the  site  lies  in 
an  extensive  flat  which  has  been  cultivated  for  years  and  they  are  no  longer 
visible.  The  present  Indians  know  nothing  about  a  town  here.  They  saw 
and  recognized  the  house-pits  merely. 

20.  o-segl's,  translated  "where  they-always-gather-fern-root  (si'son)."     Aflat.     The 

fern-root  was  gathered  to  be  eaten. 

21.  mu'rnu-kepe'L,  translated  "merganser  house-pit."     A  small  flat  with  a  depres- 

sion. Mu'rnu  is  described  by  the  Indians  as  "river-duck,"  evidently  the  saw- 
bill  or  merganser.     In  myth  times  he  had  his  house  at  this  point. 

23.  tsa'h-spaw.     This  seems  to  contain  the  stem  "to  drink,"  but  I  could  not  get  a 

translation.     The  name  is  said  to  have  come  down  from  the  immortals. 

24.  kepe'l-miL-e"goL  wroi',  translated  "kepel  hereat  always-stays  creek."    A  small 

stream.  When  the  deer-skin  dance  is  being  celebrated  the  people  from 
ke'pel,  a  town  (see  rectangle  E-53),  camped  beside  this  creek. 

25.  woxhke'ro,  translated  "pepperwood."     A  town.     This  is  the  lowermost  of  a 

series  of  four  settlements  on  the  north  bank  of  the  stream.  At  the  present 
time  three  of  these,  qo'otep,  woxtek,  and  the  present  one  adjoin  each  other. 
I  was  told  that  this  town  dates  back  only  to  the  year  1862,  the  year  of  a  great 
flood,  an  event  from  which  the  Yurok  have  since  dated  everything.  At  that 
time  many  of  the  houses  in  the  two  other  towns  went  down-river,  and  the 
people  built  on  new  sites.     One  informant  said  that  this  town  was  originally 
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located  at  tsah-spa/v  (see  no.  23,  above),  which  was  closer  to  the  river,  and  was 
completely  washed  away.  The  whole  matter  is  rather  confusing,  for  when  a 
man  built  a  new  house  in  a  new  location  he  often  preserved  the  old  name. 
The  houses  in  this  town  are  shown  on  the  accompanying  sketch-map  (map  12). 

26.  of  o"  R  wroi'.    Creek,  at  which  people  obtained  material  for  arrows  (1  think  for 

the  manufacture  of  foreshafts). 

27.  osegere'qw.     Acorn-grounds.     Ki'morets  of  qo'-o-tep-town  owned  a  place  here. 

In  addition  to  that  there  were  holdings  with  three  "shacks"  belonging  to 
o'segen,  on  the  coast.     This  latter  fact  apparently  accounts  for  the  name. 

28.  owrgr'.     Acorn-grounds,  belonging  to  Nick's  wife  at  qo'-o-tep. 

29.  la/'aL-o-pege'yiL,    translated    "sturgeon    where    he-al Ways-cooked."     A    story 

recounts  that  a  man  stole  sturgeon  and  cooked  it  here.  I  do  not  know  the 
details. 

31.  wo'xtek.  A  town.  I  was  informed  that  this  town,  like  the  preceding,  grew  up 
in  1862,  when  qo'-o-tep  was  swept  away  by  high  water.  Accordingly  many 
of  the  houses  have  no  names.  There  is  some  confusion  arising  from  the  fact 
that  certain  families,  after  their  houses  "went  down  river,"  rebuilt  in  a  different 
place,  while  at  the  present  time  both  their  old  and  their  new  houses  are  gone, 
replaced  with  European  structures  Concerning  the  names  shown  on  the 
sketch-map  (map  13)  I  have  the  following  notes. 

House  1.  na-yegwoL,  translated  "Earthquake's  house."  Earthquake,  yegwoL,  used 
to  be  a  person.  For  that  matter,  there  was  a  whole  family  by  that  name. 
Many  different  pits,  some  of  them  not  artificial,  are  pointed  out  in  different 
neighborhoods,  as  his  abode  (see  p.  200).  The  depression  in  the  present 
case  is  now  under  a  barn. 

House  2.  tsegi-o-tep,  translated  "live-oak  where  it-stands."  In  the  earliest  recol- 
lections of  my  informant  there  was  just  an  old  pit  at  this  point.  The  sweat- 
house  stood  back  under  the  live-oak.  The  people  who  originally  lived  here 
were  immortals.  A  girl  from  the  house  one  morning  went  up  on  the  hill 
gathering  iris  for  fiber.  Something  caught  and  ate  her.  Her  brother  after- 
ward went  up.  After  the  sun  came  up,  several  sa"aLS  who  had  eaten  her 
came  out  of  a  big  rock  by  a  waterfall,  where  the  creek  cuts  down  through  the 
cliff.  The  young  man  shot  one  of  them.  That  night  the  rest  came  down  to 
kill  him.  They  ate  up  his  house,  his  sweat-house,  and  even  the  rocks  around 
the  sweat-house.  When  my  informant  in  his  childhood  used  to  see  these 
rocks,  which  were  still  lying  about,  they  were  all  full  of  holes.  Of  the  whole 
establishment  they  left  only  one  plank.  The  young  man  hid  under  that  and 
escaped.     Nobody  hag  lived  there  since. 

House  3.  wone'w,  translated  "up-hill."  The  family  was  very  wealthy.  One  of  the 
daughters  inherited  the  house,  and  was  half-married  to  two  different  men,  the 
first  from  qo'-o-tep,  the  second  from  pe'kwan-pu'lek. 

House  4.  toliL,  translated  "crosswise."  As  the  Indians  say,  this  house  is  "cranky" 
to  all  the  others.  It  was  built  to  accommodate  the  overflow  from  tso'lew 
(no.  7). 

House  5.  ketskeL.  The  people  here  also  were  very  well-to-do.  A  man  who  was 
half-married  here  from  sre'gon  (rectangle  D-90)  had  a  son,  who  half-married 
into  meta'.  Moving  later  across  the  river  there,  he  is  now  known  as  Meta'- 
hiqo'  Jim.     His  daughter  is  Meta  Emma,  who  owns  a  brush-dance  medicine. 

House  6.  la'yeqw,  translated  "by  the  trail."  This  is  Sam  Smith's  house,  which  he 
got  from  his  mother.  His  father,  who  was  only  half-married  here,  came  from 
mu'rek  (rectangle  E-35). 
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House  7.  tso1ew,  translated  ''down  in  front."  This  house  belonged  to  a  wealthy 
woman  who  got  it  from  her  father.  Her  mother  came  from  a  house  in 
qo'-o-tep.  This  woman,  who  now  lives  with  Captain  Jack  near  Requa,  is 
called  Kimho  (dirty).  It  is  important  to  note  that  she  got  this  nickname  on 
account  of  sex  irregularities.  In  such  a  wealthy  woman  they  were  considered 
scandalous. 

House  8.  si'ptai.  In  recent  generations  human  beings  have  lived  in  this  house. 
Formerly  it  was  inhabited  by  immortals.  One  of  these  wo' :ge  young  men  had 
a  pet  deer  and  a  pet  rattlesnake.  The  rattlesnake  is  still  occasionally  seen 
in  the  vicinity.  The  young  man  used  to  swim  in  the  river  along  with  the 
deer,  and  the  latter's  tracks  are  still  to  be  seen  at  low  water  in  a  flat  rock  out 
in  the  stream.  Once  the  people  in  the  sky-country  (see  p.  190)  were  having 
a  dance  which  the  young  man  and  the  deer  attended.  The  deer  danced  and 
sang  a  song  about  being  homesick  for  si'petai.  So  people  came  to  know  that 
this  house  was  called  si'petai.     Nobody  had  known  before  that  it  had  a  name. 

House  9.  wo'xtek.  A  man  lived  in  this  house  whose  wife  was  a  to'lowil  woman,  from 
Crescent  City.     He  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

House  10.  This  house  is  inhabited  by  an  Indian  called  Whiskey  Joe,  who  moved  here 
from  qo'-o-tep  at  the  time  of  the  flood. 

House  11.  The  man  of  this  house  was  half-married  to  a  qo'-o-tep  he'Lqau  woman. 
He  was  originally  from  tso'tskwi,  opposite  qe'nek  (rectangle  E-124). 

House  12.  The  man  of  this  house  is  called  wi'lits.  He  lived  originally  in  qo'-o-tep- 
pe'kwoi,  moving  here  when  his  former  place  was  washed  away  in  1862. 

O-wrgr'n,  translated  " where  rushes  are  gathered,"  is  the  name  applied  to 
a  spring  where  the  town  obtained  its  water.  The  " rushes"  referred  to  are 
plants  with  edible  tops.  When  dry,  the  shaft  is  used  as  "sand  paper"  for 
smoothing  arrow-shafts. 

32.  o-rego'k,  translated  "where  it  rolls."     This  is  a  sloping  hillside  where  boys 

played  a  game  with  a  large  root.  It  is  described  as  white  and  round,  and  is 
called  te'qwskeL.     They  rolled  it  down  hill  and  shot  at  it  with  arrows. 

33.  ose'gep  rgr'ik,  translated  "Coyote's  sweat-house."     This  is  a  pile  of  rocks  which 

looks  from  a  distance  like  a  sweat-house  foundation. 
36.  okro'  kle'wpo,  meaning,  I  think,  "possesses  cliff  clover";  that  is,  where  wild 
clover  grows  on  a  cliff.     It  is  the  name  for  a  flat  where  people  went  after  wild 
clover,  which  was  eaten  raw. 

39.  ye'wome',  translated  "he  disappears."     Place  where  the  trail  enters  the  trees. 

40.  ho"oreq,  translated  "fern." 

41.  wr're'ts-o-tmaw,   translated   "alder  where  they-break-up."     Place  where  the 

women  went  for  alder,  which  was  good  for  kindling  fires. 

42.  srpr'-mel-e"go,    translated  "srpr  here  al ways-stays."       Acorn-ground  claimed 

by  kl'morets  of  qo'-o-tep.     This  is  the  place  spoken  of  above  (p.  226). 

43.  pr'grL-o-le'go,  translated  "black-wainut  where  they-rest."     A  resting-place  on 

the  trail  (see  p.  185). 

45.  ora"  am,  translated  "sound  of  dancing,"  the  drumming  sound  made  by  feet. 
This  is  a  house  name  in  pe'k  wutiiL  (see  map  28,  below).  Formerly  a  meadow, 
this  place  has  been  mined  out  by  hydraulic  machinery,  and  nothing  is  left 
but  bounders. 

50.  qo'-o-tep,  translated  " where  it-stands."     This  is  the  location  of    a 

hamlet  known  as  Johnson's  (Klamath  post  office),  and  has  been  for  fifty  years 
the  principal  trading  place  on  the  river.  A  few  Indian  structures  stand  among 
a  large  number  of  European  buildings  in  various  styles.     The  arrangement  of 
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the  original  structures,  so  far  as  I  could  determine,  is  shown  on  the  following 
sketch-map  (map  14).  It  may  be  noted  that  house  9,  pe'kwoi,  "mud," 
disappeared  in  1862,  the  people  building  house  12  in  wo'xtek.  Similarly  house 
11,  he'lqau,  "back  from  the  river,"  was  replaced  at  that  time  by  house  11  in 
woxtek. 

51.  kr'L-ele-negwo'Rkes,  translated  " a-long-way  see."     A  tall  rock. 

52.  olew-pa"  a,  translated  "warm  water."     A  rock,  beside  the  river.     The  Indians 

say  there  are  old  house-pits  hereabouts,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  the  im- 
mortals. I  have  never  seen  anything  which  could  be  identified  as  a  pit.  Any 
depression  may  at  times  look  to  the  Indian  like  the  site  of  an  "immortal" 
house,  slightly  metamorphosed. 
52a.  pe'kwan.  A  town.  This  important  place  lies  on  the  bank  of  a  large  stream, 
Pe'kwan  creek,  a  short  distance  back  from  the  river  (see  the  accompanying 
sketch-map,  map  15).  They  obtained  their  water  from  the  creek,  which 
is  colder  than  the  river  and  better  water.  Pe'kwan  contains  a  relatively  large 
number  ol  Indian  structures,  and  exhibits  many  of  the  traits  that  must  have 
characterized  the  village  life  of  the  Yurok  before  the  whites  came  in.  Its 
most  noteworthy  feature  is  the  fact  that  the  houses  are  disposed  in  two  rows, 
along  the  trail,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  river.  The  Indians  notice  the  sym- 
metrical arrangement  and  speak  of  the  trail  with  some  pride  as  a  "street." 
The  village  is  connected  with  one  of  the  two  deer-skin  dances  and  in  the  vil- 
lage itself  are  four  structures  whose  names  indicate  some  connection  with  the 
observances.  The  first  of  these  is  rkl'gri  (no.  6  on  the  accompanying  sketch- 
map,  map  15)  "hair-ties,"  where  the  performers  put  on  their  regalia.  The 
second  is  opyu'weg  (no.  3),  "where  they  dance."  The  third  is  the  ceremonial 
sweat-house,  named  opegoi'ole  (letter  G).  In  this  sweat- house  the  necessary 
formulas  were  repeated,  and  certain  esoteric  rites  were  performed.  Two 
men  were  especially  occupied  in  the  sweat-house,  staying  in  there  through  the 
whole  period  of  the  ceremony.  These  individuals  were  known  as  the  teL. 
House  number  7  is  called  teL-woVlemel,  "the  teL  where  they  live."  The 
actual  dance  performances,  which  were  of  a  very  elaborate  character,  were 
scattered  over  a  number  of  places. 

Five  such  places  are  especially  pointed  out,  at  which  dances  were  per- 
formed.    They  are,  as  given  above: 

12.  olo"omono. 
11.  trqwr  nr'. 

13.  otse'gep-pye'gwegiL. 
15.  helega'a  wroi'. 

14.  pr'kwr'i. 

56.  pe'kwteL.     An  enormous,  long  rock  in  the  stream  below  pe'kwan  town.     There 

used  to  be  a  sand  spit  running  up-stream  from  the  upper  end  of  this  rock, 
but  the  current  shifted  and  carried  it  away.  A  myth  recounts  that  a  "Big 
money"  (pe'lin-tsl':k),  a  dentalium  as  long  as  a  sturgeon,  lived  in  the  water 
alongside  this  rock.  Prayers  are  spoken  at  this  point.  When  a  man  is  passing 
in  a  canoe  he  waits  till  he  is  just  abreast  of  this  rock,  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
then,  if  he  is  a  man  "who  knows,"  he  claps  his  hands  for  good  luck,  saying: 
tsa  skuin  son  u  h£gok  ki  6x  pelin  me  kwomLitsok 
now!     good      be    when   I  travel   will   have   big  returning      I  arrive 

57.  nepu'i-sots-o-lego'L,  translated  "salmon  (literally  'that-which-is-eaten')  on-top 

where  he-lay."     A  large  boulder.     A  very  long  time  ago  high  water  left  a 
salmon  lying  on  top. 
59.  tspe'ga-o-re'qen,  translated  "shag  where  sits."     Shag  or  Shikepoke  sat  here, 
I  think  in  mythical  times. 
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60.  rkivu.     A  fishing-place.     This  name  occurs  also  a  few  miles  up-river  (rectangle 

&37). 

61.  sots-o-le'gai,  translated  "on-top  where  one  goes."     The  trail  up  pekwan  creek 

runs  on  top  of  a  big  cliff  or  crag.  The  rock  runs  down  steeply  into  the  river, 
and  the  trail  cannot  pass  in  front.     Hence  the  name. 

64.  wo'gi  oso'ho  aeye'qw,  translated  "in-middle "     A  hill  between  two 

creeks. 

65.  o-Lke'go,  translated  "where  people  gather  up."     A  hillside  with  a  heavy  growth 

of  oaks.  The  acorns  were  very  plentiful  here,  and  anyone  could  go  there. 
The  place  was  one  of  a  number  mentioned  to  me,  which  were  not  "owned" 
by  individuals  or  families. 

71.  pe'kwan-emeL-nok,  translated  "pekwan  from  (trail)  comes."     Place  on  top  of 

the  hill  where  trails  meet. 

72.  ti'o'o.     Acorn-place.     It  is  described  as  a  place  where  any  person  from  pekwan 

could  go  for  acorns.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  a  sense  the  property  of  the 
village. 

73.  ni'qr.  translated  "as  far  as  they  go."     The  word  seems  to  mean  a  boundary,  or 

landmark.     In  this  case,  the  place  marks  the  limit  of  the  sre'gon  people's 

snaring  rights.     They  could  only  come  this  far  in  driving  deer  or  elk. 
7.1.  wr"grs,  translated  "hard,  knotty."     An  acorn-ground  belonging  to  a  house  in 

pe"kwan.     The  acorns  here  were  "scaly." 
76.  rnrgr'   (nrpr',   berry),  translated  "where  one  always    berries."     This  term  is 

translated  below  (no.  125)  as  "where  they  gathered  sweat-house  brush." 

78.  mrqwrL,  translated  "knoll."     A  small  hill. 

79.  tekw  sa'u.     A  small  flat.     Two  houses  formerly  stood  here,  one  behind  the  other. 

80.  o-tsa'L,  translated  "where  sand-is."     A  small  flat. 

81.  ro'gon-eyo',  translated  "stakes  they-make."     A  camp  site.     When  the  fish-dam 

was  being  constructed  at  ke'pel  stake-makers  camped  here.     They  went  up 
on  the  hills  to  cut  the  young  firs  from  which  the  stakes  were  split. 
84.  qi"toL,  translated  "the  flat-place  at."     The  stem  "flat"  is  used  in  a  number  of 
geographical  names,  including  lagoons  (see  p.  198). 

86.  yoxtr.     A  town.     I  obtained  the  name  of  three  houses  here,  as  follows: 

wogi,  "in  the  middle" 
hipur,  "down-river" 
pets,  "up-river." 

87.  kwera'p-o-teq,  translated  "sharp  where  it-stands."     A  pointed  crag  two   or 

three  hundred  yards  above  the  river. 

88.  so"o-o-ke'tsiL,  translated  "corpse  his  mouth-open."     A  large  rock  in  the  river, 

submerged  until  late  summer.     The  reason  for  the  name  I  do  not  know. 

89.  oru'wis,  translated  eddy.     A  fishing-place. 

90.  sre'gon.     A  town.     This  place  was  not  large;  but  its  people  were  all  related,  and 

all  excessively  rich.  Even  yet,  the  sre'gon  people  assume  a  rather  overbearing 
attitude  toward  other  Indians.  The  people  here  were  unwilling  to  tell  me 
anything  about  house-names  or  geography,  and  I  think  they  passed  the  word 
along  that  I  was  not  to  be  told  by  anybody  else.  At  least  I  never  succeeded 
in  getting  more  than  a  few  scraps  of  information,  with  the  names  of  two  houses : 
wo'gi,  "in  the  middle,"  and  hl'pets,  "up-stream."  I  received  a  number  of 
differing  accounts  of  how  the  town  came  to  be  started.  Every  one  agrees  that 
it  has  not  been  there  very  long.  Some  say  that  some  wo'xtek  people  first 
came  here  to  live,  leaving  their  place  down-river  on  account  of  a  quarrel. 
Others  told  me  that  it  was  pe'kwan  people,  who  first  built  houses  here. 
Sre'gon  may  have  been  built  before  either  of  the  other  places;  I  was  never 
able  to  get  the  actual  names  of  the  founders,  or  their  family  history. 
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91.  segwona'R,  translated  "pestle."     A  bar  which  runs  out  into  the  river.     The 

stones  here  look  like  pestles,  hence  the  name. 

92.  o-slegoi'ts,  translated  "where  people-pass-down."     A  declivity  where  the  trail 

leads  from  the  hillside  down  toward  a  ford. 

93.  ma"  a-wr"rpqwri,  said  to  mean  "place  (or  creek)  where  people  got  huckleberry 

arrow-shafts." 
95.  o-syo'L,  translated  "landslide."     A  fishing-place. 

97.  hego'-o-lego'  wrpqwr'i,  translated  "paddle  where  they-make  creek." 

98.  wri'L-ego,  translated  by  my  Indian  informants  "with  wife  stop."     The  implica- 

tion seems  to  be  sexual.  The  term  applies  to  a  certain  place  on  the  trail. 
The  Indians  professed  themselves  unable  to  explain  it  further. 

100.  me'Lku,  translated  "shut  in."     The  word  applies  to  a  location  within  the  sweat- 

house. 

101.  tso'kik.     A  flat.     Every  one  says  there  were  house-pits  here  at  one  time,  but 

the  flat  is  now  cultivated  and  they  have  been  completely  obscured.  They 
are  referred  to  the  immortals. 

104.  wo'po-reqe'n,  translated  "in-water  sitting."     A  large  boulder  in  the  river. 

105.  ke"'xkem.     A  site  with  house-pits.     The  traces  of  habitation  are  quite  clear 

here,  but  I  could  get  no  reference  to  the  people.  The  Indians  say  that  it 
was  immortals  who  lived  here  also.  The  expression  also  occurs  as  the  name 
of  a  town  on  Big  lagoon  (rectangle  1-23). 

116.  mrwrsisla'  wroi',  translated  "yellow-lizard  creek." 

117.  Several  well  marked  house-pits  are  to  be  seen  at  this  point.     The  name  of  the 

place  I  was  unable  to  get. 

118.  meta'.     A  town.     This  was  once  a  place  of  some  importance.     Only  one  family 

has  been  living  here  in  recent  years,  and  even  the  site  of  the  former  structures 
is  in  some  cases  uncertain.  The  principal  shaman  and  director-in-chief  of  the 
fish-dam  enterprise  (see  p.  246)  lived  here.  The  disposition  of  the  houses  is 
shown  on  the  accompanying  sketch-map  (map  16). 

119.  otla'w  wroi',  translated  "where  it  drips  creek." 

120.  ho"mono-o-te'p,  translated  "tan-oak  where  it-stands."     Place  where  a  solitary 

tan-oak  stands  on  a  ridge. 

123.  tsl'rq-o-tep,  translated  " where  it-stands."     A  tan-oak  flat  where 

the  acorns  are  hard  to  crack. 

124.  me'li'L,  translated  "sweeping."     A  place  where  the  tree  limbs  hang  low.     When 

the  wind  blows,  it  looks  as  though  they  were  sweeping  the  place  out. 

125.  rnrgr',  translated  "where  they  gathered  fuel  for  the  sweat-house"  (rgri).     Thic> 

term  occurs  above,  no.  76,  where  it  is  translated  "where  one  always  berries" 
(nrpr,  berry). 

126.  pe'Lkeneq,  said  to  be  connected  with  pe'ixken,  "mud."     A  miry  place  on  a  hill- 

side, always  "sliding." 

128.  tsots-o-me'qweL,  translated  " where  knoll."     A  bar. 

131.  kepero'r,  probably  connected  with  kepeL,  "house-pit."  A  site  close  to  the 
river,  with  numerous  house-pits.  None  of  my  informants  ever  saw  houses 
there.  The  statement  was  made  that  pekwan  people  started  a  town  there 
on  account  of  a  quarrel.  I  was  also  told  that  it  was  a  bad  place.  The  in- 
habitants all  died  at  once,  and  so  the  site  has  never  been  used  since. 

133.  le'wit-o-skaa,  translated  " where  it-hangs."     A  fishing-place. 

134.  ke"men.     A  fishing-place.     This  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  house-pits 

in  this  vicinity  (see  no.  131  above). 
142.  o-slegoi'ts,  translated  "where  people  always  descend."     A  declivity  where  the 

trail  from  the  Bald  hills  crosses  the  river. 
144.  nega'tur-waa'g,  translated  " his  rock."     Big  boulders  at  the  edge 

of  the  river. 
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145.  negeni's  wroi',  translated  "mouse  creek." 

147.  no'htskum,  also  nohxtska.  A  town.  This  is  a  small  flat  or  terrace  with  a  few 
house-pits,  no  Indian  structures  remaining.  I  obtained  the  names  of  only- 
three  houses,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  were  "originally  one  or  two 
more.  It  is  said  to  be  an  old  town  and  its  importance  has  probably  dwindled 
to  some  extent. 

There  is  a  fishing-place  in  this  rectangle,  o-ki'go.    I  am  uncertain 
as  to  the  location. 


Notes  on  Rectangle  E 

The  region  included  in  this  rectangle  contains  two  localities  of 
interest. 

The  first  is  a  very  populous  stretch  of  river  and  includes  the  area 
made  famous  by  the  building  each  year  of  a  great  tribal  fish-dam. 
The  materials  for  the  dam  were  collected  from  the  whole  upper  half 
of  the  Yurok  country,  and  impressive  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
building  were  carried  on  in  many  places,  some  of  them  quite  remote 
from  the  structure  itself. 

In  addition  there  are  several  ceremonial  places  which  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  sketch-map  of  the  town  of  sa'a. 

The  second  locality,  one  of  great  interest,  at  least  to  myself,  is 
the  town  of  qenek  and  its  vicinity.  This  is  the  center  of  the  world, 
according  to  Yurok  ideas,  and  their  conviction  is  shared  by  the  neigh- 
boring tribes.  The  culture  hero  came  into  existence  here.  In  the 
town  of  qenek  dwelt  a  number  of  mythical  personages.  It  is  the 
scene  of  some  fine  stories.  Another  center  for  myths  is  the  storied 
region  around  Patrick's  point  (Rectangle  J). 

I  know  of  nothing  in  the  physiography  of  either  of  these  places 
to  arouse  this  myth-making  instinct ;  but  such  things  of  course  do  not 
go  by  logic.  Both  regions  are  picturesque,  but  there  is  nothing  that 
sets  them  so  much  above  othe  localities  in  the  same  region. 

2.  qo'xtau.  A  crag  on  a  hillside.  It  is  spoken  of  as  rattlesnake's  place.  It  is  " full 
of  rattlesnakes"  now. 

4.  otskrgru'n.  A  flat  rock  in  the  edge  of  the  river.  Chicken-hawk,  kr'nit,  who 
plays  a  conspicuous  role  in  Yurok  myths,  had  for  his  wife  Black  Bear.  Trying 
to  climb  up  here  once,  she  slipped  down,  and  her  excrement  flew  all  around. 
It  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  rocks. 

7.  mu'ntse  haa'g.  Large  white  boulder  near  the  brink  of  the  river.  When  the 
idea  of  a  fish-dam  was  first  given  expression,  during  the  time  when  the  im- 
mortals were  living  hereabouts,  they  were  going  to  erect  it  near  this  point.v 
They  changed  their  minds,  however,  and  built  it  at  ke'pel,  where  it  has  been 
built  yearly  ever  since. 
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RECTANGLE  E 
Map  17.     (See  key-map  4,  opposite  page  226.) 
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8.  werLkwao'-o-pa"a  wroi',  translated  "we'L,kwaw  its  water."     A  small  creek.     It 

receives  its  name  on  account  of  a  story  which  is  told  of  a  young  man  from  the 
town  of  we'Lkwaw  who  would  drink  no  water  but  this.  I  presume  the  incident 
is  mythical. 

9.  kne'tken-o-lo',    translated    " arrowhead    where    fish-weir."     A    great    boulder. 

Chicken-hawk,  kr'nit,  lived  at  this  spot.  His  house  was  on  top  of  the  boulder. 
He  built  a  fish-weir  near.  You  can  still  see  the  holes  in  the  rock  where  he 
drove  his  stakes.  His  dam  seems  to  have  been  permanent,  instead  of  seasonal, 
as  the  Indian  dam  is,  for  the  people  of  those  days  (the  wo'  :ge)  had  to  portage 
their  boats  around  it.  The  rock  formation  by  the  side  of  the  river  is  still 
smooth  where  they  pulled  their  boats  up.  What  "arrowheads"  had  to  do 
with  the  dam  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain.  Perhaps  he  made  it  of 
flint  points. 
16.  we"'qem.  A  site  with  house-pits.  These  pits,  to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight, 
lie  on  a  small  knoll  beside  a  creek,  at  a  very  considerable  elevation  above  the 
river.  The  place  is  under  a  steep  slope,  and  is  overshadowed  by  enormous 
conifers.  Accounts  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  the  settlement.  None  of  my 
informants  could  remember  any  houses  here.  The  pits  themselves  are 
rather  shallow  and  bear  out  the  assertion  of  one  of  the  older  men  to  the  effect 
that  the  place  was  never  anything  more  than  a  temporary  camp  site,  with 
shacks  and  other  shelters.  It  was  a  regularly  established  camping  place  for 
the  people  who  were  working  on  the  fish-dam,  which  was  erected  a  mile  and 
a  half  above.  If  anyone  eats  here  before  the  dam  construction  begins  he  will 
bring  on  a  rain. 

The  following  incident  was  recounted  to  explain  the  house-pits.  I 
could  find  out  nothing  about  the  identity  of  the  people  involved: 

An  old  man  and  four  sons  lived  here.  Three  of  them  got  married  and 
moved  away.  The  fourth  stayed  behind;  and  tried  to  "Injun-devil"  his 
brother  (that  is,  to  kill  him  by  magic)  to  get  his  wife.  That  broke  up  the 
whole  family,  and  nobody  has  lived  here  since. 

19.  hime'L.     A  town.     My  informants  barely  remember  the  time  when  there  were 

houses  here.  At  the  present  time  a  row  of  fairly  well  defined  pits  are  to  be 
seen,  on  a  level  bench  on  top  of  a  bluff,  lying  just  behind  the  crag  nega'htiir- 
haa/g,  or  Swallow  rock.  I  learned  nothing  of  the  people  who  lived  there, 
nor  why  the  population  disappeared. 

20.  nega'htur,  translated  "swallow's  rock."     A  lofty,  pointed  crag,  with  numerous 

swallows'  nests. 

26.  teku's-o-ke'pel,  translated  " his  house-pit." 

27.  tsegoroko"R.     A  boulder  in  the  edge  of  the  river.     In  spite  of  the  similarity 

between  this  name  and  no.  22  (tsego-ro'k)  my  informants  insisted  they 
were  separate  places.  A  myth  recounts  that  Wo'xpekoma"'  had  a  fishing- 
place  here.  Once  he  saw  a  girl  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  threw 
his  penis  across. 

30.  no'htska.     Not  to  be  confused  with  a  place  of  similar  name  (rectangle  D-147). 

35.  mu'rek.  A  town.  The  name  suggests  mo'reqw,  large  cooking-basket  (cf. 
rectangle  J-31).  This  was  a  very  important  place,  with  twenty  houses,  a 
few  of  which  are  still  standing.  The  town  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
fish-dam,  and  some  of  the  ceremonial  acts  were  performed  here  (see  above, 
p.  246).  The  arrangement  and  situation  of  the  houses  is  shown  on  the  ac- 
companying sketch-map  (map  18).  People  assembling  to  work  on  the 
fish-weir  above  ke'pel,  had  a  simulated  performance  of  the  deer-skin  dance, 
on  the  beach  in  front  of  this  town.  Instead  of  the  handsome  and  very  valuable 
obsidian  blades  carried  in  the  regular  deer-skin  ceremony  they  used  ordinary 
flat  stones,  picked  up  by  the  river-side. 
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36.  smeRqito'R  wroi',  translated  "toothless  creek."     If  anyone  drank  from  this  creek 

his  teeth  came  out  (cf.  B-16,  p.  234). 

37.  rkye'R  wroi'.     Creek.     A  fishing-place  at  the  mouth  of  Pekwan  creek  has  this 

name  (rectangle  D-60). 

39.  owi'Tgr.     Place  on  the  bank  of  the  river.     When  a  corpse  was  being  brought 

up-river  in  a  canoe  it  was  landed  at  this  point  and  carried  overland  to  qr'mruk 
no.  57).  The  rock  me'rxkwi  in  between  (no.  54)  is  the  abiding-place  of  one  of 
those  beings  who  tried  to  prevent  death  from  being  brought  into  the  world; 
they  will  not  stand  the  sight  of  a  corpse  (see  A-43  p.  231).  Women  also  on  going 
up  or  down-river  by  canoe  had  to  land  at  these  points  and  walk  across. 

40.  o-tera'w.     Fishing-place.     This  piece  of  property  plays  a  part  in  the  fish-weir 

ceremonies  (see  p.  246).  At  the  present  time  it  belongs  to  Charley  (amits) 
at  sa"a. 

41.  hinkelo'L,  translated  "white-oak." 

43.  knegwora',  translated  "long."     A  snaring-place. 

45.  segwo'RskoL,  connected  with  segwos',  to  leach  acorns.     An  open  hillside. 

46.  megau,  or  megaupa,  translated  :' payment  for  an  injury."     A  group  of  "three" 

redwoods  (really  there  are  six) .  This  place  is  the  scene  of  a  fish-dam  ceremony. 
The  essential  thing  is  a  theatrical  performance  to  the  following  effect.  They 
wish  to  have  a  dance  there,  but  a  solitary  man  objects.  So  they  "buy  him 
off"  and  proceed  with  the  ceremony  (see  p.  246).  The  name  refers  to  this 
pretended  payment. 

47.  a,  b.  metsep-rgrits,  translated  "brush  sweat-house."     Two  places,  thus  styled, 

were  the  scenes  of  "imitation"  or  simulated  deer-skin  dances,  in  connection 
with  the  observance  just  mentioned. 

48.  nako-o-srego'R.     This  name  is  variously  applied  to  a  great  rock  in  the  river,  a 

fishing-place,  and  a  place  on  the  hillside.  It  is  said  that  in  bringing  cedar 
planks  down  from  the  summit  when  they  got  this  far  "they  just  slid  off 
of  themselves."     The  name  is  said  to  refer  to  that. 

49.  sa"a,  a  town.     This  town  derives  its  greatest  importance  from  the  fact  that  it 

was  the  center  of  the  fish-dam  activities  described  elsewhere.  The  dam  was 
actually  constructed  several  hundred  yards  up-stream,  but  the  "dam-chief" 
had  his  abode  here.  After  the  whites  came  in  and  the  Indians  fell  upon  evil 
times,  the  dam-maker's  son  half-married  into  meta'  and  moved  away.  He 
still  returned  here  and  lived  in  a  temporary  shelter  on  the  old  house-site  when 
the  dam  was  being  constructed.  One  Indian  house  and  a  couple  of  sweat- 
houses  were  still  standing  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  When  the  dam  was  being 
made  a  great  influx  of  people  moved  into  the  town,  occupying  temporary 
shelters.  I  am  somewhat  uncertain  just  which  structures  were  permanent 
and  where  they  were  located.  The  accompanying  sketch-map  shows  the 
arrangement  of  the  houses,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain  it  (map  19). 

50.  tepola'u  wroi',  a  creek. 

53.  ke'pel,  translated  "house-pit."  A  town  (map  20).  A  good  many  house-pits 
are  still  visible,  about  which  no  information  could  be  obtained.  They  are 
said  by  some  of  the  Indians  to  be  excavations  made  for  the  erection  of  "shacks," 
or  temporary  shelters,  used  only  at  the  time  of  the  annual  fish-dam.  Such 
houses  were  made  very  carelessly  and  had  no  names.  The  name  applied  to 
the  town  seems  to  imply  that  house-pits  were  visible  there  when  the  present 
inhabitants  moved  in.  Ke'pel,  at  best,  was  hardly  more  than  a  suburb  of 
sa"a,  in  which  most  of  the  important  families  of  the  neighborhood  lived. 
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2.  kepelo'L,  "house-pit" 

3.  ketske'L 

4.  kne'woleL,  "long" 


SWEAT-HOUSES: 
A,  B 

PLACES: 

v.  lo-o-tsie'go,    translated    "dam- 
maker  where  he_ always  sits  " 

no'nogits,  i 
tere'ksur,  a  spring 


Map  19.     sa'a. 
Contour  interval  20  feet.  Rectangles  represent  native  structures  (hollow, 

Datum  is  level  of  river  house-pits  only;  dotted,  uncertain  locations), 

at  normal  low  water.  Arrows  indicate  doorways. 
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54.  me'rxkwi,  a  rock.     This  rock  marks  the  north  end  of  the  annual  fish-weir.     One 

of  the  ten  beings  who  object  to  corpses  lives  in  it.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  dead  bodies  have  to  be  landed  from  canoes  at  owi'ige  (no.  39)  and  carried 
overland  to  no.  57.  Canoes  carrying  corpses  or  women  must  not  pass  in 
front  of  this  rock. 

55.  t'Q'lek,  a  rock.     The  south  wing  of  the  fish-dam  rested  here.     The  name  wo'xku 

is  also  applied  to  this  place,  but  not,  I  think,  to  the  rock  (see  also  no.  58). 

57.  qr'mruk.     Place  on  the  river-bank.     Corpses  taken  from  canoes  according  to 

rule  at  owi'Igr  (no.  39)  might  be  reembarked  at  this  point  (see  no.  54  above). 

58.  tu'loiyo  wroi',  a  creek.     This  name  tu'loiyo  occurs  as  a  variant  of  the  name 

t'ulek.  The  trap  or  pen  in  the  fish-dam  which  lay  nearest  the  south  shore 
was  also  called  tu'loiyo. 

59.  okwe'go,  translated  "where  they  customarily  shoot."     This  name  is  applied 

to  a  huge  tree  which  stands  not  far  from  a  hill  trail.  Indians  traveling  along 
shoot  arrows  into  it  "for  good  luck."  Similar  trees  are  shown  on  rectangle 
A,  no.  30,  and  rectangle  H,  no.  37. 

61.  o-wega',  an  acorn  field.     An  "Injun  Devil,"  the  "wild"  sort  (that  is,  a  spirit 

of  the  forest)  once  visited  the  people  here.  A  myth  recounts  that  they  hit 
him  in  the  eye  with  a  sucker  and  he  laughed  himself  to  death.  I  think  the 
name  means  "where  he  repeatedly  laughed." 

62.  Loko'L-u-pa'a,  translated  "Thunder  his  water."     A  small  lake. 

66.  meR-hipe'ts  wroi',  a  small  creek.  In  connection  with  the  fish-dam  ceremonies, 
a  ceremonial  observance  took  place  near  the  mouth  of  this  creek.  Two  men 
stood  across  the  river  from  each  other  and  had  a  "sham  battle,"  that  is,  they 
used  threatening  gestures  toward  each  other.  Each  held  a  stick  under  his 
left  arm,  and  a  rock  in  his  right  hand. 

68.  wa"ase,  a  town.  The  stem  wa'asoi  means  "poor."  This  town  consists  of  a 
single  row  of  houses  on  a  very  level  bluff,  overlooking  the  river.  A  few 
Indian  structures  are  still  standing,  and  one  rather  numerous  Indian  family 
still  lives  there.  The  people  gave  me,  rather  unwillingly,  a  few  house  names, 
most  of  which  turned  out  later  to  be  apocryphal.  They  objected  to  my  mak- 
ing a  map.  The  families  here  were  prosperous  in  spite  of  the  town  name. 
Traces  of  eight  or  ten  house-pits  are  still  to  be  seen,  so  the  town  was,  for  the 
Yurok,  a  fairly  large  one.  The  people  have  the  reputation  of  being  "mean," 
which  usually  means,  in  this  region,  unduly  rich.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  name  was  intended  to  be  interpreted  in  an  "opposite"  sense. 

Blue-jay,  who  once  lived  here,  in  an  Indian  house,  was  working  one 
day  with  a  deer-skin,  softening  it  and  removing  the  hair.  Being  interrupted, 
he  threw  the  wet  skin  on  top  of  a  rock,  just  up-stream  from  the  village.  The 
rock  is  still  spotted  and  mildewed-looking  (see  plate  10). 

72.  o-tla'w  wroi',  translated  "where  it-drips  creek."     A  trickle  of  water  over  a  cliff. 

74.  kowi'tsik-o-loa'g,  translated  "kowi'tsik  its  rock."     Kowi'tsik  is  the  home  of  the 

salmon,  across  the  ocean  and  beyond  the  sky  (see  p.  191).  Fish-hawk  once 
carried  a  flat  rock  from  kowi'tsik  so  that  Chicken-hawk  (kr'nit),  the  well 
known  mythical  hero,  could  have  it  to  gamble  upon  at  me'rip.  When  he 
got  as  far  as  this,  however,  the  rock  grew  too  heavy  and  he  dropped  it.  It 
is  still  to  be  seen. 

75.  hu'uks-o-re'qen  wroi',  a  small  creek  (see  76). 

76.  hu'uks-o-req,  translated  "children  where  sit."     A  big  boulder  at  the  edge  of 

the  river.  Some  owls  once  carried  off  some  children  and  sat  them  here. 
They  cried  over  and  over  again,  "he'no  hega',"  (take  me  down)  and  finally 
turned  into  rock. 
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77.  o-le''ga  wroi'.  A  similar  name  (rectangle  K-21)  is  translated  "where  things 
drift  ashore." 

83.  o-pa"an,  translated  "where  water"  (?).  A  great  open  spot  on  the  summit  of 
the  hills.  It  was  a  place  for  gathering  grass  seed,  and  is  spoken  of  as  being 
used  by  me'rip  and  sa"a.     Apparently  private  ownership  was  not  recognized. 

86.  he'slr.     A  fishing-place.     It  is  said  to  "belong  to  everybody." 

87.  me'rip.     A  town.     This  place  was  small,  consisting  of  less  than  half  a  dozen 

houses.  A  good  many  myths  center  here,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  recording 
them.  The  houses  and  their  arrangement  are  shown  in  map  21.  The  house- 
name  rego'-o-te'poni,  "feather-plume  where  it-grown,"  refers  to  a  cluster  of 
pepperwood  trees  growing  by  the  village.  These  were  originally  head- 
plumes,  used  by  the  wo':ge,  or  immortals.  When  these  mysterious  beings 
"went  away,"  their  plumes  turned  into  trees. 

The  other  Indians  say  that  the  people  at  me'rip  were  a  bad  lot,  most  of 
them  being  "Injun  devils"  (sorcerers).  This  reputation  is  connected  by 
outsiders  with  the  fact  that  there  are  a  lot  of  "bad"  places  in  and  around 
me'rip;  that  is,  places  connected  in  some  way  with  the  supernatural,  places 
which  one  must  not  step  upon,  or  look  at,  or  places  at  which  certain  formulas 
must  be  repeated.  Strangers  did  not  like  to  go  to  me'rip,  for  not  knowing  all 
these  things,  they  might  break  some  taboo,  and  bring  ill  luck  on  themselves. 

The  most  widely  renowned  of  these  supernatural  beings  is  called  Jealous- 
one-of-me'rip.  Numerous  tales  are  told  about  him.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  an  insignificant-looking  rock,  sharp,  but  only  a  couple  of  feet  tall, 
standing  in  the  village  (see  pi.  7).  His  appearance  is  surprisingly  out  of 
keeping  with  his  resounding  fame.  This  fragment  (for  I  think  it  is  not  even 
a  projection  of  the  bedrock)  is  certainly  a  striking  illustration  of  the  Indian 
capacity  for  finding  spiritual  values  in  the  commonplace. 

88.  regr'otets.     A  hill  back  of  me'rip.     White  cedar  planks  were  obtained  there. 

91.  knetken-w-oag,  translated  "arrow-point  his  rock."     A  rock  with  a  fissure  in  it. 

Arrow-points  which  were  put  in  this  cleft,  "rusted."  That  is,  something 
invisible  accumulated  on  them  which  made  them  poisonous  and  invariably 
fatal.  People  used  to  put  their  points  in  here  when  they  wanted  them  to  do 
execution. 

92.  rpryii'RL.     A  hole  or  recess  in  a  rock  back  of  me'rip.     If  you  wanted  a  person 

to  die  you  put  his  mush  paddle  in  this  recess,  in  the  water  there.  If  the  water 
whirled  around  he  would  not  die.  To  keep  it  from  whirling  you  had  to  talk 
to  it. 

95.  wo'gi,  translated  "middle."     A  fishing-place.     This  place,  belonging  to  "Old 

Dan"  at  Wasek,  is  never  used  now;  the  old  man  cannot  come  so  far  from  home, 
it  is  said. 

96.  tse'gwa.     An  enormous,  rather  square  boulder  in  the  edge  of  the  river.     This  rock 

lies  just  opposite  the  town  of  me'rip.  In  it  lives  one  of  the  immortals  who 
tried  to  prevent  death  from  coming  into  the  world.  Corpses  must  be  landed 
above  or  below  this  point  and  carried  overland,  unless  the  boatman  knows  the 
proper  prophylactic.  This  consists  in  placing  a  stick  with  two  feathers  on 
it  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  as  though  it  were  a  person.  Not  everybody  knew 
how  to  do  this.  Women  also  observed  the  taboo  (see  103  below).  The  rock 
is  shown  in  pi.  7.     It  was  used  as  a  fishing-place. 

97.  ma"aga  wroi',  translated  "not  drink  creek."     For  some  reason  the  water  of  this 

creek  is  not  to  be  drunk. 
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The  location  of  the  following  places  is  uncertain. 

99.  egoolo'qw,  a  large  crag  on  the  hillside  above  me'rip  (no.  87).  Just  below  this  is 
a  flat  boulder  with  stains  on  it.  A  myth  relates  that  Jealous-one-of-me'rip 
had  two  wives.  He  also  possessed  arrows  with  "burning"  points.  Pulekuk- 
kwerek  aroused  jealousy  by  hugging  the  two  women,  and  got  himself  shot. 
Almost  in  his  death  agony  from  the  terrific  effects  the  hero  nevertheless 
jumped  about  and  jumped  about;  and  finally  jumped  back  home  to  qe'nek. 
Here  he  chipped  the  burning  point,  which  was  of  large  size,  into  arrowheads. 
As  the  work  progressed,  he  from  time  to  time  heard  "small"  laughter  in  the 
sweat-house  below.  Rattlesnakes  and  wasps  and  ants  and  other  of  the  smaller 
brethren  were  down  there,  crowding  about  and  catching  the  burning  chips 
in  their  mouths.  That  is  why  these  animals  are  poisonous.  Every  time  they 
caught  one  they  laughed.    The  stain  on  the  boulder  is  where  the  hero  was  shot. 

103.  oL-he'Lku-o-legai,  translated  "person  ashore  where  he-is-carried."  A  rock. 
Corpses  were  landed  at  this  point  and  carried  far  inland,  to  avoid  passing  the 
rock  tse'gwa  (no.  96). 

109.  aukweya'.     A  settlement,  three  houses  and  a  sweat-house.     No  houses  have 
k  stood  here  for  many  years  and  the  creek  has  washed  out  the  house-pits.     The 

place  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  me'rip  people,  who  moved  up  here  on  account 
of  a  killing. 

116.  qe'nek-pul,  translated  "qe'nek  down-river"  (see  no.  137).  Mythologically 
a  very  important  place.  In  recent  years  it  has  accommodated  a  few  families 
of  Indians.  The  present  settlement,  which  is  quite  recent,  consists  of  one 
house  anda  sweat-house.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  an  old  Indian  called 
qergr'i,  "Whistler,"  from  tu'rip.  He  left  there  on  account  of  a  "killing." 
His  house  came  to  be  called  rtl'rq,  which  means,  "paying  for  a  homicide  in 
one  lump  sum."  Such  a  payment  is  rather  creditable,  inasmuch  as  it  evi- 
dences that  the  man  making  the  payment  had  great  wealth.  Ordinarily  a 
man  had  to  pay  in  instalments.  A  party  of  Hupa  once  had  a  fight  with  a 
party  of  Redwood  Indians  (Chilula)  at  this  point. 

Mythologically  qe'nek-pul  is  noteworthy  as  being  the  place  where  an 
invisible  ladder  used  to  lead  up  to  the  sky-country  (wo'noiyik,  "above-at"). 
Numerous  very  powerful  supernatural  beings  used  to  live  at  qe'nek,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  above.  These  beings  afterward  moved  to  Patrick's  point 
and  became  the  porpoises.  In  the  old  mythological  days,  these  immortals 
used  to  come  down  to  qe'nek-pul  and  mount  the  sky-ladder  to  wo'noiyik,  to 
watch  the  shinny  games  up  there.  In  these  myth  times  there  was  one  flat 
"prairie,"  or  meadow,  all  the  way  to  qe'nek  and  above;  but  when  these  wo'ge 
people  went  away  they  "threw  it  all  around,"  leaving  it  very  much  broken 
up  with  ravines  and  hills,  as  it  is  now.  Corpses  were  landed  here  from  boats, 
and  carried  overland  all  the  way  beyond  qe'neqa's  (no.  140,  below). 

124.  tse'tskwi.  A  settlement.  The  name  very  strongly  resembles  tso'tskwi,  or 
Dry  lagoon  (rectangle  I,  no.  14).  The  place  consisted  of  three  houses  and 
one  sweat-house.  My  informant  used  to  come  here  when  a  young  man  to 
see  a  girl.  At  that  time  the  head  of  the  family  was  so  old  that  he  could  not 
walk,  but  crawled  on  his  knees,  using  deer  antlers,  one  in  each  hand,  as 
crutches.  My  informant  could  barely  remember  when  this  old  man  moved 
in  here  from  wa"ase,  where  he  had  become  involved  in  a  quarrel.  He  first 
built  his  house  about  two  hundred  yards  up  the  river,  but  the  big  flood  washed 
him  out  and  he  moved  down  the  stream  and  further  up  on  the  hillside. 
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131.  o-tsa'u,  translated  "where  he-boiled  it."     A  fishing-place.     In  the  fall  the 

salmon  are  no  longer  good.  After  breeding  the  fish  gets  flabby  and  sores 
appear,  due  perhaps  to  their  fighting  their  way  over  the  rocks  in  reaching  the 
breeding  grounds.  In  this  condition  they  drift  down-stream  and  die.  Their 
jaws  also  take  on  a  different  outline,  appearing  hooked  and  wolfish-looking. 
At  this  spot,  Buzzard,  who  used  to  be  a  person,  burnt  the  hair  off  his  head 
cooking  these  "hookbill"  salmon  to  eat. 

132.  pe'LkoL,  translated  pebbles.     A  fishing-place. 

137.  qe'nek.  A  town.  This  is  the  most  interesting  site  on  the  river.  Its  mytho- 
logical significance  has  been  pointed  out  above.  At  the  present  time  one 
Indian  structure  is  still  standing,  a  dwelling  of  good  size  belonging  to  an  Indian 
called  hi'pkwa.  Beside  it  on  the  bluff  is  a  sweat-house.  Other  houses  stood 
near  it,  though  not  very  many,  probably  not  more  than  four  or  five  altogether. 
Their  position  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  sketch-map  (map  22).  A  large 
number  of  pits  and  depressions  are  to  be  seen,  some  of  them  marking  old 
Indian  structures,  some  not  artificial.  Thus  pit  14  is  a  shallow,  natural 
depression  almost  thirty  feet  across.  On  the  other  hand,  mythological  names 
are  attached  to  what  are  undoubtedly  genuine  house-pits,  for  example  no. 
12,  which  is  called  "Thunder's  house-pit."  In  the  vicinity  are  several  dozen 
spots  which  have  some  sort  of  connection  with  the  supernatural.  I  greatly 
regretted  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  sketch-map  showing  these  points  of 
interest  (see  p.  202). 

In  this  vicinity  is  a  rock  with  a  groove  down  its  surface.  This,  ac- 
cording to  the  Indians,  is  where  pule-kuk-kwe'rek,  At-the-north-end-of- 
creation  sharp-one,  a  mythical  hero,  slid  down.  His  sharp  rump  made  the 
groove.  Dust  taken  out  of  that  groove  is  good  for  sore  eyes.  The  groove  is 
irregular,  and  about  one  inch  deep.  I  do  not  know  its  geological  origin. 
There  are  also  to  be  seen  hereabouts  some  stone  seats,  which  belonged  to 
ke'wet,  who  used  to  live  here.  Now  he  lives  on  a  great  mountain,  towering 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Klamath. 

Thunder,  Earthquake,  and  the  Porpoises,  besides  other  myth  beings, 
lived  here,  and  their  houses  and  sweat-houses  are  pointed  out  by  informants 
in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way.  The  culture  hero,  woxpek-omaw,  came 
into  existence  in  the  house  tso'lew,  no.  7.  The  pit  was  visible  here  until  a 
short  time  ago,  but  the  bluff  has  caved  away  somewhat.  Ordinary  people 
do  not  dare  step  around  in  qe'nek.  Visitors  used  to  come  as  far  as  the  place 
where  the  trail  crosses  Tuley  creek  (oke'go  wroi')  and  call.  Then  the  people 
who  belonged  here  would  come  down  and  get  them,  and  show  them  around, 
so  that  they  might  not  inadvertently  step  on  some  supernatural  being's 
"place"  and  get  into  trouble. 

Just  above  the  town  is  the  most  formidable  set  of  rapids  in  Yurok 
territory.  The  Indians  call  it  o-ke'go  (where  it  goes  over,  or  pours  over). 
Getting  boats  up  over  this  rapid  is  very  difficult.  It  can  only  be  done  by 
means  of  ropes.     Upsets  are  frequent. 

The  following  boulders  at  this  town  have  names  (see  map  22) : 

teko'l. 

me'nes. 

wo'weyelk. 

pa'xtek. 

sio'gon  hipe'ts. 

sio'gon. 

kweno'metur. 

wo'gi. 

oslegoi'ts. 


fe'komaw 
"down-: 
9.  he'Lqau,  "bi 
10.  rego'k 


•down-hill"     ("Wox- 


Contour  interval  25  feet. 

Datum  is  level  of  river 

at  normal  low  water. 


Map  22.    qe'nek. 
Rectangles  represent  native  structures  (solid,  still  standing; 

hollow,  house-pits  only;  dotted,  uncertain  locations). 
Circles  indicate  pits  to  which  mythological  names  are  attached. 
Arrows  indicate  doorways. 
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140.  qeneqa's.     A  rock  in  the  river;  a  rather  flat  boulder,  as  is  shown  in  plate  9. 

It  lies  just  at  the  brink  of  the  series  of  rapids.  On  June  7,  when  I  was  there, 
it  was  almost  covered  by  water.  Later  in  the  summer  it  projects,  as  shown 
in  the  photograph.  This  boulder  is  the  abode  of  one  of  the  supernatural 
beings  who  wanted  people  to  live  forever.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  "death- 
medicines,"  the  formula  which  is  used  in  purifying  people  who  touch  a 
corpse.  He  has  turned  a  bit  sullen  since  his  great  disappointment,  and  now 
he  gathers  in  the  bones  of  all  the  people  who  are  drowned  in  the  rapids,  and 
uses  them  for  firewood.  Corpses  had  to  be  carried  behind  him  (that  is,  on 
shore). 

141.  otsa'p-imii'r.     This  suggests  otse'p-hipur,  otse'p  down-stream  (see  142). 

142.  o-tse'p.    A  rock  in  the  river.    It  is  addressed  in  the  death-purification  ceremony. 

At  this  point  a  corpse  which  had  been  carried  overland  all  the  way  from 
E-116,  might  be  reembarked.  A  site  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  rock 
was  once  inhabited.  There  used  to  be  pits,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  I 
was  unable  to  find  them.  My  informant  recalled  having  seen  there,  years 
before,  the  traces  of  three  houses. 

The  location  of  the  following  places  is  uncertain : 

wokotsck  wrof. 

o-negep,  translated  "where  they  always  eat." 

o-m£gra. 

rplrqr'L. 

himyeg6L. 

wryr"w. 

amii'k. 


Notes  on  Rectangle  F 

3.  re'kwoi-o-le'go,    translated    "re'kwoi    where    it-gathers."     An    acorn-ground. 

re'kwoi  is  the  large  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  (see  rectangle  A,  no.  51). 

4.  estpa'w-o-le'go,  translated  "espa  where  it-gathers."     An  acorn-ground  with  two 

shelters.     espa'w  is  a  town  on  the  coast  (see  rectangle  H,  no.  14). 

7.  ke'peL-o-kl'm,  translated  "house-pits  where  bad  (ugly)."     An  acorn-ground. 

The  ground  there  is  rough  and  broken,  with  irregular  depressions,  suggesting 
old  house-pits.     Hence  the  name,  bad  or  ugly  (kimolin)  house-pits. 

8.  te"kwon-rek.     An  acorn-place.     The  name  was  translated  "the  way  the  owl 

faces."  The  expression  means  literally  "cornerward  he-sits"  (see  tikwo, 
rectangle  1-19).  The  reference  evidently  is  to  some  myth  concerning  the 
owl,  but  I  was  unable  to  get  an  explanation. 

9.  hira'm-o-meL-pI'gr,  translated  "hira'm  where-at-it-lives."     The  place  was  owned 

by  the  house  hira'm  in  meta'. 

12.  po"toyo.  A  hollow  in  the  hills.  The  whites  call  the  place  Bloody  camp.  The 
origin  of  this  term  I  do  not  know.  This  place  is  referred  to  in  a  myth  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  dog. 

14.  o-ke'go-so'l,  translated  "where  rapids  on-top  (?)."  The  word  okego  is  used  as 
a  name  for  the  rapids  at  qe'nek,  which  are  the  biggest  on  the  river.  The 
present  spot  is  itself  a  stretch  of  "rough  water"  above  these  rapids.  A  small 
creek  with  quicksands  comes  into  the  river  at  this  point. 

28.  t'r'i.     A  fishing-place,  especially  good  for  sturgeon. 

29.  wesito'.     A  fishing-place  where  numerous  eels  are  taken. 
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32.  wa'hsek.  A  town.  I  think  this  name  goes  back  to  a  stem  meaning  "poor." 
The  people  here,  in  spite  of  the  name,  were  extremely  rich.  Either  the  name 
was  applied  long  ago,  or  else  it  was  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  by  way  of 
alluding  indirectly  to  their  wealth  (see  E-68). 

The  most  noteworthy  fact  about  the  arrangement  of  the  houses,  which 
is  shown  on  the  accompanying  sketch-map  (map  24)  is  that  most  of  them  faced 
on  a  trail  which  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  river.  This  is  very  unusual.  The 
" original"  structures  were  situated  on  a  sharp  declivity,  very  near  the  river. 
The  old  pits  there  are  numbered  10,  11,  and  12  on  the  sketch-map.  At  the 
time  of  the  great  flood  these  houses  were  washed  away. 

The  site  of  the  present  village  "used  to  be"  called  teke'tin  (a  dough 
made  of  grass  seed).  In  myth  times  a  woman,  to  whom  this  whole  site 
seemed  too  rough  and  slanting,  took  "pinole,"  or  grass-seed  mush,  and  spat- 
tered it  around  above  the  village,  making  a  flat  place  or  plateau.  Houses 
were  not  built  there,  however,  until  later.  The  shift  took  place  before  the 
present  inhabitants  can  remember  although  they  are  very  elderly  people. 
None  of  them  ever  heard  of  names  for  the  old  pits  nor  do  they  know  anything 
about  who  lived  there. 

A  good  many  jokes  are  current  about  the  elevated  situation  of  this 
town,  on  a  lofty  bluff.  The  inhabitants  are  called  "  coyotes"  by  the  other 
Indians  because  when  you  pass  in  a  canoe  you  see  the  wahsek  people  peeping 
over  the  edge,  "like  coyotes."  It  is  also  commonly  reported  that  they  live 
so  far  from  the  river  that  they  have  trouble  finding  flat  rocks  with  which  to 
cook  their  acorn-mush. 

Numerous  places  in  and  about  the  village  had  names.  Thus  there  is 
one  spot  where  birds  are  plucked  (v),  and  another  where  deer  are  cut  up  (w). 
I  strongly  suspect  that  all  the  villages  had  such  places,  for  in  actual  fact 
birds  will  be  plucked  in  one  particular  place,  a  spot  where  the  feathers  will 
not  be  a  nuisance.  My  feeling  is  that  the  map  of  wa'hsek  represents  a  very 
typical  Yurok  town  from  this  point  of  view.  The  informants  here  were 
very  old,  and  old-fashioned.  Possibly  similar  names  could  be  obtained  from 
old  people  in  each  of  the  Yurok  villages. 

36.  o'men-emeL-u'kum,  translated  "o'men  where  "     An  acorn-ground, 

belonging  to  the  people  of  o'men,  on  the  coast,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  (rectangle  A,  no.  26). 

38.  Lokoi'L-we-kwoRL,  translated  "Thunder  his  fishing-place."     This  pool  is  now 

used  by  an  Indian,  but  in  myth  times  Thunder  had  a  staging  here,  and  used 
the  place  for  netting  salmon. 

39.  orpi'rk.     A  creek.     It  is  also  called  ma"a-spti,  "never  drink."     It  is  known  at 

the  present  time  as  John  Gist's  creek,  from  the  white  man  who  operates  the 
ferry  near  this  point.  An  old  sa"aL  (spirit)  lives  under  the  brush  up  this 
creek;  that  explains  why  people  do  not  use  it  for  drinking.  He  helped  a 
man  of  the  immortals,  once,  when  qaames,  evilly  disposed  supernatural 
beings  from  omen,  had  stolen  his  boy.  People  going  by  on  the  river  now  call 
to  this  old  sa"aL.  As  canoes  pass  this  point  the  Indians  shout  out  in  Yurok, 
"Take  care  of  me!     Help  me!" 

40.  wot'o'.     A  fishing-place.     This  place  is  situated  just  below  the  spot  where  the 

cable  which  operates  the  ferry  is  made  fast. 

41.  nini-pu'ts-amo',  translated,  I  think,  "suckers  run-up." 

47.  wo'xpa,  translated  "across  the  ocean."     I  do  not  know  the  explanation  of  this 

curious  name. 
49.  penio'  wroi'.     Pine  creek.     Peno  is  said  to  mean  "to  fall,"  "tumble." 
52.  tegwola'w-o-sloqw,  translated  "oceanward  where  it-descends."     A  fishing-place. 
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53.  a:yo'L.  This  place  was  variously  described  to  me  as  a  townsite  and  an  acorn- 
camp.  The  fact  is  that  it  has  been  for  generations  a  camp-site,  but  one  old 
Indian  was  allotted  the  land  here  by  the  government,  and  built  a  large  Indian 
house,  in  which  he  lived  off*  and  on,  sometimes  staying  in  it  all  winter.  A 
shallow  pit  can  still  be  seen  where  the  house  stood.  One  of  Dr.  Kroeber's 
informants  shouted  here,  when  passing  in  a  canoe,  calling  upon  a  local  spirit 
for  favor  and  "luck." 

The  location  of  the  following  places  is  uncertain : 

tsaks-o-mitu'.     A  fishing-place. 

o-ro'o,  translated  "  where  cliffs."     An  acorn-ground  up-hill  from  the 
south  end  of  the  ferry  cable  at  Martin's  ferry. 


Notes  on  Rectangle  G 

This  map  shows  the  upper  river  limits  of  Yurok  territory.  The 
last  Yurok  settlement  of  importance  on  the  Klamath  is  lo'-o-le'go  (30), 
where  a  fish-weir  was  constructed.  About  that  there  were  at  least 
two  small  settlements,  aiqo'o  and  o-tsepo'r.  On  a  small  flat  called 
ro:mor/,  still  farther  up,  lying  just  below  Thomson's  bar,  I  found 
a  house-pit,  but  was  given  to  understand  that  the  structure  had  been 
built  there  after  the  white  invasion.  I  imagine  that  the  settlement 
of  o-tsepor  represents  the  last  outpost  of  the  Yurok. 

The  next  tribe  up-river  on  the  Klamath  is  the  Karok.  The  first 
permanent  Karok  settlement  encountered  in  going  up-stream  lies  at 
the  mouth  of  Red  Cap  creek,  some  five  or  six  miles,  as  the  river 
channel  runs,  above  the  Yurok  village  of  o-tsepo'r.  The  exact  boun- 
dary between  the  tribes  was  not  known  to  my  informants ;  and  I  think 
that  probably  no  definite  boundary  ever  existed. 

A  word  about  the  confluence  of  the  Klamath  and  the  Trinity  rivers 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  Three  towns  lie  right  where  the  streams 
join:  we'itspiis,  pekwutfi'L,  and  rlrgr'.  As  pointed  out  previously 
(p.  182),  Yurok  place  names  are  scattered  not  only  up  the  Klamath 
for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  beyond  Yurok  territory  but  also  up  the 
Trinity  for  a  similar  distance.  I  might  say,  in  a  word,  that  every 
town  in  this  whole  region  has  three  names.  Each  of  the  three  tribes 
whose  territories  adjoin  the  confluence  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Klamath 
has  its  own  names  for  the  towns  inhabited  by  the  other  two.  Some- 
times the  names  are  translations  or  paraphrases,  but  in  other  cases 
they  are  quite  independent.  The  fact  that  Yurok  place-names  are 
found  all  along  the  Trinity  does  not,  therefore,  in  itself  indicate  how 
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far  Yurok  territory  extended.  We  are  safe,  however,  in  saying  that 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  was  Yurok  territory,  with  three  very 
important  Yurok  towns  lying  there,  one  of  them,  we'itspus,  being 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  whole  tribal  area.  Goddard  's  remarks9  would 
limit  the  Yurok  to  the  canyon  of  the  Klamath.  The  Yurok  in  talking 
to  me,  however,  claimed  very  specifically  that  they  possessed  the  canyon 
of  the  Trinity  for  a  number  of  miles.  The  lowest  Hupa  villages  lie 
in  Hupa  valley  proper,  distant  about  six  miles  from  the  confluence. 
Between  these  two  spots  the  Trinity  pours  through  a  very  wild  and 
steep  canyon.  I  presume  that  here,  as  on  the  Klamath  itself,  there 
was  no  definite  boundary  or  frontier.  The  canyon  was  uninhabited, 
I  was  given  to  understand,  until  the  coming  of  the  whites.  We'itspus 
was  burned  soon  after  that  influx  occurred,  as  the  result  of  friction 
between  the  races,  and  for  a  long  time  afterward  the  whites  felt  some 
hostility  toward  the  Indians.  During  this  period  a  few  Yurok  families 
moved  into  this  canyon  and  built  houses.  Settlements  grew  up  at 
o-smemo'RL  (56,  below)  and  oslegoi'ts  (59).  The  best  known  of  these 
people  was  ' '  Canyon  Tom, ' '  who  derived  his  nickname  from  the  fact 
of  his  abode  there.  This  Indian  was  himself  half-Hupa,  and  married 
a  woman  from  one  of  the  best  Hupa  families.  These  canyon  people 
even  borrowed  dance  paraphernalia  from  the  rich  villages  in  Hupa 
valley. 

The  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  is  shown  in  the  photograph 
(pi.  11).  The  map  herewith  shows  very  clearly  the  relation  which 
the  three  Yurok  towns  bear  to  each  other.  They  are  disposed  in  a 
triangle  right  at  the  point  of  juncture  of  the  two  streams.  The 
largest  is  we'itspus,  which  lies  almost  directly  opposite  the  channel 
of  the  Trinity.  Pekwutu'L  and  rlrgr'  each  occupy  a  point  of  land. 
These  three  towns,  which  really  made  one  community,  constituted, 
both  in  population  and  wealth,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  Yurok 
centers. 

1.  itprpr'.     A  small  circular  lake.     In  myth  times  a  number  of  "  people  "  gathered 

at  this  point  to  shoot  a  gigantic  bird  with  wonderful  feathers,  which  occupied 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  hegwono'L  (Sheldon's  butte),  lying  to  the  south- 
east, across  the  Klamath. 

2.  ke'wet.     A  mountain,  known  to  the  whites  as  Rivet  mountain.     This  is  the 

highest  peak  in  Yurok  territory,  and  a  great  deal  of  mythology  centers  about 
it.  A  myth  village  lies  on  its  slopes,  invisible  to  mortal  eyes.  I  think  the 
name  applies  specially  to  this  myth  village.  In  the  stories,  a  young  man, 
handsome  and  powerful,  called  kewets,  probably  because  he  comes  from  this 
myth  village,  has  many  picturesque  adventures. 


o  1903,  p.  7. 
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5.  aro'ox-pets.  A  place  on  the  mountain  side.  In  the  jumping-dance  ceremonies 
certain  performances  took  place  here.  The  people  went  to  the  crest  of  the 
hill  above  this  point  to  shout  at  the  spirits  and  ask  for  help.  A  stone  seat  is 
to  be  seen  there  which  marks  the  exact  spot.  Before  asking  for  help  a  person 
went  without  water,  drinking  only  acorn-soup.  Sexually  also,  they  were 
under  restrictions.  Petitioners  put  angelica  root  in  the  fire,  and  shouted 
four  times,  up-stream,  down-stream,  and  back  into  the  hills  in  both  directions. 
If  the  spirits  answered  it  was  a  promise  of  good  luck.  After  that  the  person 
for  ten  days  was  not  allowed  to  eat  in  the  main  house,  but  had  to  have  special 
food  of  his  own  and  to  eat  separately. 

10.  aate'mr  haa'g,  translated  "writing  rock."     The  word  aate'mr  is  now  used  with 

reference  to  the  European  alphabet.  In  the  old  days  it  meant  the  drawing  of 
figures.  The  boulder  so  named  is  one  of  the  few  occurrences  of  pictography 
in  this  part  of  California.  The  figures  are  simple  and  geometric.  They  are 
said  by  the  Indians  to  be  the  source  and  origin  of  all  basket  designs,  which 
they  closely  resemble. 

11.  mewiega'.     A  fishing-place.     There  is  some  confusion  in  my  notes  between  this 

and  a  place  some  distance  up-stream  called  wiLnega  (no.  18).  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  I  may  have  mistaken  my  informant's  meaning  in  regard  to  these 
two  places. 

14.  haagola'.     (See  no.  28,  haagolok). 

18.  wiLnega'  wroi'.     See  above  no.  11. 

21.  we'itspus.  A  town.  The  word  we'itspus,  sometimes  given  as  we'itspek,  is 
said  to  mean  "confluence."  The  name  is  applied  specifically  to  a  small 
spring,  just  to  one  side  of  the  present  village.  In  practice,  we'itspek  usually 
means  the  spring,  and  we'itspus,  the  town,  but  the  Indians  will  not  admit 
that  there  is  any  choice,  or  any  difference,  between  the  words.  In  front  of 
the  town  there  is  an  extensive  bar.  This  was  completely  torn  to  pieces  by 
hydraulic  mining  some  years  ago,  and  the  original  configuration  of  the  area 
was  completely  altered.  While  the  mining  was  in  progress,  we'itspus  was 
quite  a  thriving  settlement,  and  photographs  taken  years  ago  show  many 
buildings  wh'ch  no  longer  stand.  A  store  and  numerous  shacks  and  buildings 
of  European  construction  partially  obscure  the  few  Indian  structures  which 
still  remain. 

The  town  is  on  both  sides  of  a  small  creek,  and  there  is  very  little  system 
apparent  in  the  arrangement  of  the  houses  (map  26).  A  few  of  them  stood 
in  a  straggling  row,  facing  the  river.  The  rest  were  set  down  anywhere. 
The  names,  however,  will  be  found  to  almost  exactly  describe  their  positions. 
At  the  present  time  the  creek  runs  into  a  large  water-hole,  in  part  artificial, 
where  the  villagers  get  their  water.  This  creek  in  its  upper  part  runs  through 
a  sort  of  dark  tunnel,  roofed  over  with  a  heavy  growth  oi  brush,  which  was  the 
abode  of  an  old  sa"aL,  or  spirit.  Therefore  in  the  old  days  the  Indians  would 
not  drink  the  water  in  the  creek  but  got  their  supply  from  the  small  spring 
we'itspek,  just  up-stream  from  the  town  (map  26,  y). 

We'itspus  is  one  of  two  towns  where  might  be  held  the  important 
deer-skin  dance10,  the  other  town  being  pekwan  (rectangle  D-54).  In  con- 
nection with  this  ceremony  "parties"  from  different  villages  gave  separate 
public  performances.  The  old  Indian  who  lived  in  the  canyon  above  we'itspus 
on  the  Trinity  (Canyon  Tom,  as  he  was  called)  gathered  his  retainers  in  a 
boat  and  performed  a  dance  while  floating  down  the  stream.  They  started 
about  half  a  mile  up  the  Trinity,  and  floated  down  as  far  as  the  sand  bar  shown 


!o  Goddard,  1903,  p.  81,  describes  this  ceremony  as  performed  by  the  Hnpa. 
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in  plate  11.  In  the  bow  of  the  boat  stood  two  men  with  head-dresses  of 
slender,  flexible  rods,  decorated  with  feathers.  They  bobbed  their  heads 
about  in  time  to  the  music  of  the  songs.  The  other  men  of  the  party  held 
decorated  deer-skins  on  poles,  and  these  they  moved  up  and  down  in  rhythm. 
There  were  no  paddlers,  but  a  steersman  in  the  stern  kept  the  canoe  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  On  one  occasion  the  boat  upset,  and  the  men  all  swam 
ashore,  the  deer-skins  sticking  up  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  I  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  an}*-  clear  account  of  the  deer-skin  ceremony.  It  was 
very  elaborate,  and  certain  portions  or  episodes  were  connected  with  very 
definite  spots. 

The  so-called  jumping  dance  was  even  more  elaborately  localized,  but 
again  I  have  no  definite  information  about  the  localities.  Of  the  house  names 
in  we'itspus  several  refer  to  these  ceremonial  performances;  for  example, 
opyu'weg,  where  they  always  dance,  rkl'gri,  hair-ties.  The  dancing-place 
is  still  marked  with  a  row  of  small  boulders,  lettered  z  on  the  map. 

22.  o:re'w.     A  fishing-place.     This  spot  is  where  the  current  of  the  Klamath  used  to 

strike  the  south  shore,  making  the  water  boil  in  a  sort  of  an  eddy.  The 
channel,  however,  has  shifted  somewhat.  A  similar  name,  ora'w  (rectangle 
C-32)  is  translated  "where  things  drop." 

A  monster  lives  in  the  water  here,  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  son  of  kapti'loiyo  (gambling  instrument),  and  the  grandson  of  the  culture 
hero,  woxpek-oma'w.  The  prodigy's  name  is  tsooli-lqaa.  He  is  covered 
with  horns,  as  crowded  as  hairs,  with  two  extra  large  horns,  striped  trans- 
versely, sticking  out  of  his  forehead.  These  horns  can  sometimes  be  seen 
projecting  out  of  the  water,  as  the  monster  swims  below.  If  a  person  can 
break  off  a  piece  of  this  striped  horn  he  keeps  it  in  his  elk-horn  purse,  along 
with  his  shell  money.  The  horn  attracts  money,  for  money  "likes"  it. 
Therefore  the  person  will  get  much  money  and  be  rich.  The  monster  is  of 
titanic  size.     His  very  lice  even  are  as  big  as  grasshoppers. 

23.  rlrgr'.     A  town.     This  settlement  lies  just  west  of  the  junction  of  the  rivers, 

on  a  low  knoll.  It  was  always  a  small  place,  but  several  of  its  families  were 
rich  and  proud.  All  of  the  house-names  are  descriptive  except  one,  tsapek; 
this  structure  got  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its  owner  was  a  man  from 
tsapek  or  Stone  lagoon.     This  one  family  were  very  poor  and  much  despised. 

24.  pekwutu'L,  translated  "pile  of  rocks."     A  town.     This  place  lies  just  on  the 

summit  of  a  sharp  knoll,  overlooking  the  Trinity.  It  was  slightly  larger  than 
rLrgr',  and  also  numbered  some  very  wealthy  citizens.  The  people  got  their 
water  from  the  spring  okii',  z  in  the  sketch-map. 

25.  honare'qw.     A  boulder  just  above  we'itspus.     This  rock  is  addressed  in  the  death- 

purification  ceremony. 

26.  pe"ikar-o-rew,  translated  "stakes  where  they-cut."     People  met  at  this  point 

to  procure  stakes  for  the  fish-weir  at  lo'-o-le'go. 

28.  haagolok.     This  term  seems  very  similar  to  no.  14,  haagola',  but  they  were  given 

as  separate  places. 

29.  lo'-o-le  wroi'.     A  creek.     For  the  name  see  the  following. 

30.  lo'-o-le'go,  translated  "fish-weir  where  they  build."     The  site  is  also  said  to  be 

called  heyomu'.  The  place  where  this  village  stood  has  been  worked  with 
hydraulic  apparatus,  clear  down  to  bedrock.  Thirty  years  before  my  visit 
two  house-pits  and  one  sweat-house  foundation  were  to  be  seen  there.  The 
houses  had  no  names.  The  settlement  must  at  one  time  have  been  consider- 
ably larger,  for  these  people  made  up  one  of  the  four  parties  of  performers  who 
carried  on  the  public  spectacles  in  the  deer-skin  ceremony  at  we'itspus. 
They  could  not  have  done  this  had  they  not  been  rather  numerous.     Also, 
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they  must  have  had  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  in  the  form  of  regalia,  or  must 
have  known  where  to  borrow  it.  In  either  case,  they  were  obviously  influen- 
tial people. 

The  dam,  from  which  the  locality  takes  its  name,  was  built  in  different 
places  every  year,  according  to  the  height  of  the  river  and  the  strength  of  the 
current.  I  know  nothing  of  the  ceremonies.  The  Klamath  is  somewhat 
smaller  above  the  confluence  of  the  Trinity,  and  this  dam  probably  did  not 
require  such  elaborate  preparations  nor  justify  such  elaborate  ceremonies  as 
the  one  which  was  built  at  ke'pel.  The  last  of  these  structures  was  erected 
forty-one  years  before  my  visit  (see  no.  26). 

32.  slo'V.     The  word  means,  I  think,  "to  descend  a  declivity  "  (cf.  oslegoits). 

33.  sa'ar.     An  acorn-camp.     This  place  was  worked  with  hydraulics  in  the  eighties. 

Across  the  river  lie  many  flat  rocks,  which  to  me  seemed  uneven.  To  the 
Indian's  eye,  they  look  just  like  the  stone  paving  of  a  sweat-house.  One  of 
them  remotely  suggests  the  outline  of  a  wooden  head-rest,  such  as  the  Yurok 
use  when  sweating.  Wo'xpekomaw,  according  to  the  account,  made  this 
place  so  he  could  lie  at  his  ease  and  watch  the  girls  going  up  the  trail,  close 
by  the  village  across  the  river. 

34.  pegwola'w  wroi',  translated  "having-stone  creek"  (see  no.  33). 

36.  potsl'.     An  enormous  flat  boulder,  almost  an  island,  lying  in  the  river  in  front 

of  the  town  aiqo"o  (see  next  entry).  The  mythical  accounts  say  that  wo'x- 
pek-omaw  made  this  rock  after  the  place  described  under  no.  33,  above. 
For  a  fishing-place  he  had  a  platform  of  black  rocks  known  as  prmryr,  from 
peme,  "grease,"  a  smooth  basaltic  formation.  In  the  middle  he  made  a  hole 
to  drop  his  net  through.  The  traces  of  this  structure  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Next  he  made  a  fine  broad  trail,  as  wide  as  a  wagon  road,  which  is  still  visible 
at  one  side  of  the  rock.  Next  he  smoothed  the  top  of  the  rock  making  it 
perfectly  flat,  as  it  is  yet.  This  spot  is  called  ego'or,  flat  basket.  Here  he 
made  his  house.  He  made  this  elaborate  arrangement  because  right  across 
the  river  is  a  resting  place.  The  women  used  to  stop  there  to  rest  after  travel- 
ing along  the  trail,  which  comes  close  to  the  river  at  this  point.  From  his 
fishing-place  the  hero  had  a  fine  view  of  them. 

37.  aiqo"o.     An  Indian  settlement.     A  word  ego'or,  meaning  flat  basket,  is  said  to 

be  at  the  bottom  of  this  name.  The  reference  is  explained  in  the  passage 
just  above.     At  least  two  houses  and  a  sweat-house  stood  here. 

38.  o-teyo'.     A  boulder.     Wo'xpek-omaw  also  made  a  fishing-place  here  for  his  own 

use.  He  soon  gave  it  up,  however,  because  it  was  not  good  enough;  he  could 
not  see  anybody  across  the  river. 

39.  o-tsepo'r,  translated  "where  it  is  steep"  (tsipoi')-     An  Indian  settlement.     This 

site  contains  three  well  defined  house-pits.  My  informant,  who  was  born 
here,  well  remembers  when  several  families  all  related,  lived  here.  They 
had  fine  large  houses.  The  leading  man  was  called  by  the  whites  Bluff  creek 
Jim.     Just  beneath  the  village  is  a  fishing-place,  which  is  a  fine  one  even  yet. 

40.  ro:moi'.     A  small  flat.     An  Indian  by  the  name  of  kina'ts  lived  here  for  a  great 

many  years.  He  belonged  in  murek,  however,  and  lived  here  only  after  the 
whites  came  in.     Miners  with  hydraulic  machinery  ousted  him. 

41.  o-tla'ewroi',  translated  "where  it  drips  creek."     A  trickle  of  water. 

44.  tsl'poi  wroi',  translated  "steep  creek."  Bluff  creek.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
Yurok  creek  names  which  is  descriptive.  The  creek  in  its  upper  courses  flows 
between  stupendous  bluffs. 

47.  pe'LkoL,  translated  "pebbles."     A  bar  in  the  river. 

48.  o-keto'k,  translated  "where  it  is  flat."     Flat  hilltop  above  pekwutu'L. 
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49.  pekwtii'L-so,  translated  "pekwutu'L-on-top."     A  ridge.     It  is  also  called  "wogi- 

soteg,  "in-t  he-middle  it-runs."     A  myth  gives  an  account  of  a  wo':ge,  or 

immortal,  bringing  this  ridge  into  existence  by  running  along. 
51.  megwimo'r.     This  word  was  given  me  as  the  name  of  a  bar,  composed  of  small 

rocks  or  pebbles.     The  word  ordinarily  means  "widower." 
54.  re'kwoi,  translated  "mouth  of  a  creek"  (cf.  rectangle  A). 
56.  o-smemo'RL,  translated  "where  it  slips,"  that  is,  a  landslide.     This  name  is 

applied  to  a  place  where  a  settlement  grew  up  after  the  white  invasion.     It 

contained  three  houses  and  a  sweat-house. 
58.  o-slegoi'ts,  translated  "where  people-always-descend."     The  word  is  the  regular 

term  for  a  place  where  a  trail  descends  a  declivity.     An  Indian  settlement  of 

three  houses,  with  one  sweat-house. 

There  are  a  good  many  places  for  which  I  could  not  ascertain 
definite  locations.  Among  them  are  eight  which  serve  as  "places"  in 
the  jumping  dance  held  at  weitspus;  as  follows: 

we^ntsa'uks-o-mei'Lwes,  translated  "women  where  they  bathe." 

mrr"mes.     At  this  place  a  speech  was  made. 

e'geLnakw.     Place  at  which  they  danced. 

mu'RM,  translated  "lookout."     Spot  on  an  open  hillside  where  they  danced. 

skoyamu'.     Place  at  which  they  danced. 

ego'r-o-le'ge'law,    translated    "basket   where    "     This    name    is 

applied  to  a  small  ridge  which  curves  up-river  going  back  from  we'itspiis. 
o-pyfi'weg. 
po"otoi. 

Other  places  whose  location  is  uncertain : 

wa'men.     Great  open  space  on  mountain  back  of  ke'wet. 

ta"taweL.     Sharp  hill  back  of  we'itspiis. 

we'itspiis  otsi'n  oloma'  iikso'  wroi'.     A  small  creek  near  we'itspiis. 

meno'men.     Open  hillside  near  we'itspiis. 

okrllgr'.     Place  near  we'itspiis. 

qe-tsai'Lkew.     Rock,  near  we'itspiis. 

ago"s.     Place  on  an  old  trail  where  a  solitary  pepper  wood  grows. 

na'xqwoi.     Place  near  we'itspiis. 

Of  these,  the  expression  we'itspiis  otsi'n  o-loma'  ukso'  wroi'  may  be 
paraphrased  "we'itspiis  young-man  where  .  .  .  children  creek."  I 
do  not  know  what  the  name  refers  to.  A  rock  qe-tsaiLke  is  one  of  ten 
beings  who  are  addressed  in  the  death-purification  ceremony  already 
mentioned. 
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BECTANGLE  H 
Map  29.     (See  key-map  4,  opposite  page  226.) 
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Notes  on  Rectangle  H 

1.  o-syo'h,  translated  "where  landslide." 

2.  o-tla'w,  translated  "trickle  of  water"  (-"where  it-drips"). 

3.  o-tse'ge  wetl'k,  translated  "where  low-cliff  its- " 

5.  e'LkeL-o-ro"o,  translated   "earth  where  cliffs."     Three  small  promontories  oi 

hard  earth. 
7.  o-tega',  translated  "where  it-thumps."     A  place  where  earth  falls  down  in  large 

chunks.     The  stem  is  said  to  be  tahkta,  "to  jar"  or  "thump." 

10.  ple'ken,  translated  "large."     The  last  one  of  a  series  of  tremendous  cliffs,  the 

Gold  bluffs  of  the  whites. 

11.  o-pe'gis,  translated  "where  they  catch  surf  fish." 

12.  a"golok.     This  is  the  point  where  people  first  see  the  ocean  in  coming  along  the 

trail  from  the  interior.     The  name  is  said  to  refer  to  that  fact. 

13.  tetfi's,  translated  "rough."     A  place  where  the  cliff  is  full  of  boulders. 

14.  espa'w.     A  town.     In  composition  this  stem  takes  the  form  aspup,  for  reasons 

which  I  do  not  at  all  understand.  It  was  quite  an  important  place,  situated 
on  a  lagoon.  My  informants  recalled  four  houses  and  one  sweat-house.  In 
aboriginal  times  the  number  must  have  been  larger. 

Curiously  enough  relations  were  particularly  close  between  this  place 
and  certain  towns  on  the  lower  course  of  the  river,  particularly  ho'pa'w.  My 
genealogies  show  a  large  number  of  marriages  between  these  two  places. 
Trails  across  the  mountains  connected  the  two  localities  very  directly.  This 
was,  however,  not  true  of  o'segen,  a  few  miles  to  the  north.  That  village  had 
very  little  to  do  with  the  up-river  localities.  I  know  nothing  about  the  houses 
in  espaw  except  the  names  of  two. 

15.  espa'w-o-k£tuL,  translated  "espiiw  where  calm."     Espa  lagoon. 

17.  nigwe'go.     Place  where  the  coast  trail  crosses  a  creek.     The  name  is  said  to 

refer  to  that  fact. 

18.  t'I'gon.     A  point  of  land.     Connected  by  my  informants  with  tegoiyc"   we, 

"promontory." 

19.  ye'gweL-fi-kwap,  translated  "Earthquake  his  house-pit."     As  remarked  above 

this  character  is  quite  ubiquitous.  His  house-pit  it  is  pointed  out  in  several 
localities.     The  pits  here  are  natural  depressions  (see  p.  200) . 

20.  o-kne'w,  translated  "high."     A  rock  slide,  visible  for  a  long  distance,  high  on  the 

hill  slope. 

21.  sekwona',  translated  "pestle."     Redding  rock.     This  enormous  sea-stack  lies 

six  miles  offshore.  It  was  visited  by  the  Indians  in  pursuit  of  sea  lions, 
though  they  made  the  voyage  only  in  still  weather.  This  is  the  place  where 
a  young  fellow  from  espaw,  one  of  such  a  hunting  party,  climbed  the  rock 
just  for  a  lark.  The  weather  suddenly  became  threatening,  and  his  compan- 
ions were  forced  to  put  back  for  shore  without  waiting  to  take  him  aboard. 
He  was  never  heard  of  afterward.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  blood  feud  rose 
out  of  this  action  or  not.  The  Indians  say  that  the  rock  assumes  different 
shapes  at  sunset.     Much  myth  has  centered  around  it. 

According  to  a  myth  it  is  one-half  of  a  pestle.  An  Orleans  girl,  an 
immortal,  fell  in  love  with  her  brother,  Root-boy.  To  escape  her  he  stole 
away  from  home.  She  followed  him  all  over  the  world,  as  it  is  known  to  the 
Yurok.  Finally  he  set  out  across  the  ocean  to  rkrgr,  beyond  the  sky.  Catch- 
ing sight  of  him  from  the  ocean  cliff  she  broke  her  pestle  in  fury,  and  threw 
first  one-half  and  then  the  other  at  him.  Its  fragments  became  Redding 
rock  and  a  crag  near  Crescent  City  (see  map  2,  no.  7). 
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22.  te'kto-o-kte'nets,  translated  "logs-where  they-lie."     A  swamp. 

25.  ko'ro'gis,  the  name  of  a  plant  with  berries  on  it.     This  is  applied  as  a  proper 

name  to  a  rock  slide,  where  the  plant  is  plentiful. 

26.  pegwola',  or  pegwola'-o-leg,  translated  "flooring-stones  where  they  pick-up." 

The  word  pegwola'  means  the  slabs  of  stone  with  which  they  paved  the  floor 
of  the  sweat-house. 

27.  keyaweyti's,  translated  " entrance  from  the  ocean  into  a  lagoon."     The  place 

is  a  pass  in  the  hills,  between  lofty  elevations.  The  Indians  say  the  ocean 
"used  to"  come  in  here. 

28.  mu'RM,  translated  "lookout-point."     A  lofty  promontory. 

30.  o-tmekwo'R.     An  old  town  site.     At  the  time  of  my  visit  five  well  marked  pits 

were  visible.  I  could  find  out  relatively  little  about  the  people  who  had 
lived  there.  The  situation  of  the  pits  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  sketch- 
map  (map  30,  top).  A  very  important  Indian  settlement,  ore'qw,  lay  across 
the  lagoon,  to  the  south.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  relation  of  these  two  villages 
was.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  present  settlement  is  really  an  archeo- 
logical  site,  the  population  having  moved  across  the  river  a  number  of  genera- 
tions ago,  for  some  reason. 

31.  si'gwets.     Collection  of  houses.     The  situation  of  this  and  near-by  places  is 

shown  in  detail  in  map  30.  This  place  seems  to  have  been  a  suburb  of  the 
town  of  ore'qw,  a  few  hundred  feet  away.  At  least  two  houses  and  one  sweat- 
house  stood  here,  and  I  think  originally  there  may  have  been  more. 

32.  o-re'qw.     A  town.     A  post  office  near  by  is  called  Orick.     This  place  was  the 

main  settlement  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  Six  well  defined  house-pits  are 
still  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  traces  of  two  sweat-houses  and  a  cemetery.  The 
arrangement  of  the  pits  and  their  names  is  indicated  in  map  30.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  site  is  shown  in  plate  13.  After  sweating  the  inhabitants 
ran  over  the  ridge  behind  the  town  and  bathed  at  the  spot  marked  z.  They 
seem  never  to  have  bathed  ceremonially  in  the  ocean.  This  town  was  one 
of  five  in  Yurok  territory  in  which  jumping  dances  might  be  held.  At 
present  only  one  old  Indian,  called  "Skirk"  by  the  whites,  lives  here  (see 
p.  218).  The  original  population  of  the  whole  community  must  have 
amounted  to  two  or  three  dozen. 

34.  qeto'k,  translated  "flat."     A  small  plateau. 

35.  o-ra'w.     A  camp  site.     This  place  was  described  to  me  as  a  town.     I  have  never 

visited  the  site,  but  the  consensus  of  evidence  is  that  it  was  no  more  than  a 
collection  of  shelters  used  in  gathering  acorns.  It  represents  the  last  outpost 
of  the  Yurok  up  Redwood  creek,  and  lies  some  four  miles  from  the  coast. 
Above  that  some  six  miles  was  otlep,  the  first  town  of  the  Redwood  Indians 
or  Chilula  (tsulu-la).  A  similar  name  (rectangle  C-32)  is  translated  "where 
things  drop." 

36.  a'nkau.     A  bluff  on  a  mountain.     People  go  there  to  "wish"  by  shouting.     A 

wo'ge  once  went  there  and  wished  to  be  rich.  When  he  shouted  there  was  no 
answer.  Then  he  wished  to  be  a  great  hunter.  Then  he  shouted  again. 
The  answer  (echo)  was  exactly  like  the  bark  of  a  dog.  So  he  knew  he  would 
have  his  wish. 

37.  o-kwe'gol  translated  "where  they-shoot."      An  "arrow  tree,"  into  which  people 

shot  arrows  "for  luck"  (see  A-30,  p.  220). 
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otmekwo'R 

Five  house-pits  are  visible  here, 
for    which    no    names    were 
obtainable 
v    is    a    spring    called     otrega', 
"where  it  drips" 
ore'qw 

HOUSES: 

1.  tse'kweL,  "flat  place" 

2.  me'rxqwl,  "little"  (?) 

3.  wa'nau,  "up-hill" 

4.  rgr'its  qerni 

5.  he"wa 

6.  ki'molen,  "ugly" 

w.  Recently  improvised  sweat-house 

x.  Place  on  flat,  cigwe'tsu 

y.  Spring,   water  supply,   mr'xqwi 

higwon 
z.   Bathing  place  on  lagoon 
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Map  30.  The  mouth  of  Redwood  creek,  showing  two  towns,  ore'qw  and  otmekwR. 

Contour  interval  25  feet.  Rectangles  represent  old  house-pits,  no  struc- 

Datum  is  sea  level.  tures  being  left. 
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GOON 
I.  toxteme'qw,  place  at  south  end 

of  Freshwater  lagoon 
i.  tikwo',  promontory,  SHARP 

POINT 
i.  pekwte'L,  rocka 
'.  o-segenu'm,  place  on  sand  bar 

I!  r-STrockOW11 
I.  tsa'hpekw,  town 
.  tsa'hpek"-o-keto,  STONE  LA- 
GOON 
!.  o-pego'L,  place 
l.  o-kege'\  sharp  ridge 
.  tso'tskwi,  town 
■.   pr'jTrie-u-t*ve'guk,  crag  onshore 
.  rock  where  Thunder  lives 
.  poi'xk  o-o-l ep,  dome  of  rock 
.   ov-o-ii'ukweL,  rock 
.  tekwo',  tip  end  of  lagoon 
.  lega',  place  on  sand  bar 

.'  ke'^xke'in,  Indian  settlement 

ma"ata,  town 
.  o-ke'to,  BIG  LAGOON 
,  nf'wo,  middle  point  of  s 


30.  okege'to,  place  on  s 


nrgx'-o-JL,   point   where  beaoh 

o-pyu'weg,  town 

tsl'kw    tsen,    promontory    into 

lagoon;  SOUTH  POINT 
nm'RkwI,  place 
piNpa,  Indian  settlement 
owe'yek,  point  where  cliffs  get 
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RECTANGLE  I 
Map  31.     (See  key-map  4,  opposite  page  226.) 
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The  location  of  the  following  places  is  uncertain : 

meke'L.     A  slide  south  of  osegen. 

o-kyate'yeqw-     Place  across  the  river  from  ore'qw. 

wrtsr"w.     Place  east  of  the  schoolhouse  flat,  at  ore'qw. 

yogoyo'r.     Place  just  north  of  ore'qw,  on  the  coast  trail. 

o-si'g.     A  place  south  of  espa'w. 

se'pola-o-saxs,  translated  "prairie  where  "     A  place  on  the  hill 

above  espa'w.     They  went  there  to  make  boats. 
o-le'geL.     A  berry ing-place.     A  similar  name  (rectangle  K-26)  is  translated 

"where  they  get  clay  (e'lkei.)  for  whitening  buck-skin  dresses." 
nege's.     Near  espa'w. 


Notes  on  Rectangle  I 

The  region  represented  by  this  rectangle  is  extremely  varied  and 
interesting.  Along  the  surf  line  stretch  three  extensive  lagoons,  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  sharp  ridges  and  closed  in  on  the  land- 
ward side  by  lofty  hills.  The  strip  of  sand  separating  the  lagoons 
from  the  near-by  ocean  is  perflectly  flat  and  in  places  only  a  few 
yards  across.  The  contrast  between  the  heaving  Pacific  with  its  broad 
line  of  surf,  and  the  quiet,  still  lagoon  is  very  marked ;  the  sand  barrier 
impresses  one  as  being  every  moment  on  the  point  of  vanishing.  The 
lagoons  in  each  case  receive  through  numerous  streams  the  drainage 
of  a  considerable  area.  The  water  level  rises  in  the  wet  season  behind 
the  sand  barrier,  and  each  of  the  larger  lagoons  "breaks  out"  and 
for  a  number  of  months  communicates  with  the  sea  through  a  rela- 
tively narrow  channel.  Then  in  the  succeeding  dry  season  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  lagoons  again  sinks,  and  the  sand  barrier  once 
more  appears  unbroken. 

Freshwater  lagoon,  the  most  northerly  of  the  three  shown  on  this 
map,  had  no  Indian  towns  on  its  margin.  The  site  of  a  wo'ge  town, 
nr'rts-o-po'piL,  formerly  inhabited  by  immortals  of  giant  stature,  can 
be  pointed  out  at  its  northern  end.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  exag- 
gerate, I  may  remark  that  after  some  careful  inquiry  among  the 
Indians  I  still  remained  in  doubt  whether  this  was  a  real  town  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  or  a  mythical  town.  When  I  asked  if  it  was  "real" 
they  assured  me  it  was  and  offered  to  show  me  the  house-pits.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  depressions  are  not  even  artificial,  and  Indians,  I 
am  sure,  never  lived  there.  I  consider  it  remarkable  that  the  Yurok 
after  a  long  association  with  the  whites  should  still  refer  to  the  super- 
natural so  blandly  and  in  such  a  matter-of-course  way  as  to  cause 
confusion  in  the  mind  of  an  observer. 
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Freshwater  lagoon  gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
connect  with  the  ocean  at  all.  The  water  seems  to  find  its  way  through 
the  bar  by  seepage.  When  this  lagoon  broke  out  at  its  southern  end 
in  1899  the  oldest  Indian  in  the  vicinity  tried  to  get  up  a  jumping 
dance  to  ward  off  the  sickness  and  bad  luck  which  were  considered  to 
be  brewing  for  the  people. 

Stone  lagoon  had  two  villages,  tsa'pekw,  quite  an  important  place, 
with  at  least  half  a  dozen  houses,  and  hr'gwr'w,  on  the  opposite  shore. 
The  latter  name  means  ' '  big, ' '  but  the  town  itself  contained  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  houses.  I  know  little  of  either  place  except  that 
it  existed.  The  body  of  water  known  as  Big  lagoon,  as  I  have  re- 
marked above,  was  a  center  of  population.  At  least  six  inhabited 
sites  were  to  be  found  about  its  shores,  and  one  of  these,  usually  called 
simply  oke'to,  "lagoon,"  was  the  scene  of  a  jumping  dance  and  a 
very  important  place  both  numerically  and  financially.  As  luck  would 
have  it,  my  notes  about  these  places  (which  have  long  been  uninhab- 
ited) are  both  scanty  and  contradictory.  Undoubtedly  the  list  of 
place  names  which  I  obtained  in  this  locality  could  easily  be  expanded 
threefold  if  one  could  get  on  the  ground  with  a  good  informant. 

1.  nr'rts-opopiL.      A  town  of  the  immortals.     The  localities  which  the  Indians 

point  out  as  house-pits  are  a  few  irregular  depressions,  one  of  them  in  the 
bedrock,  on  a  precipitous  slope.  The  name  is  said  by  one  informant  to 
mean  "giants  where  they  lived."  Another  said  the  name  means  "blankets 
where  big"  (popiL  being  associated  with  pleL,  large),  an  expression  alluding 
to  the  tremendous  size  of  the  blankets  worn  by  the  gigantic  people  who  lived 
here. 

2.  yots-o-kege'I,  translated  "boat  where  it-goes-over."     This  is  a  spot  where  the 

sand  barrier  between  Freshwater  lagoon  and  the  ocean  is  very  narrow. 
People  used  to  paddle  out  of  Stone  lagoon,  up  along  the  beach,  and  run  the 
crafts  ashore  at  this  point.  Then  they  dragged  them  over  the  sand  and 
launched  them  in  Freshwater.  There  were  no  towns  here  and  hence  no  boats. 
Freshwater  lagoon,  as  the  name  implies,  normally  did  not  open  into  the  sea. 

3.  pe'gwi.     "Freshwater  lagoon."     At  this  spot  men  came  from  the  town  of 

ore'qw  to  bathe  after  sweating. 

4.  toxteme'qw.     Place  where  Freshwater  lagoon  once  broke  out. 

5.  tikwo',  translated  "corner"  (cf.  no.  19,  below).     Called  by  the  whites  Sharp 

point.  This  name  is  applied  to  an  extremely  abrupt  ridge  which  rises  sharply 
at  the  southern  end  of  Freshwater  lagoon,  separating  this  body  of  water  from 
Stone  lagoon.  It  juts  into  the  sea  like  a  knite  blade,  and  is  rimmed  with  a 
white  line  of  surf  even  in  quiet  weather. 

6.  pekwte'L,  translated  "piled  up  rocks."     A  sea-stack  lying  in  front  of  Stone 

lagoon.  The  strata  have  broken  up  in  more  or  less  flat  masses;  hence  the 
name.  The  expression  occurs  in  different  form  also  as  the  name  of  an  im- 
portant town  at  the  junction  of  the  Trinity  with  the  Klamath. 

7.  osegenti'm,  translated  "osegen  fishes."     Osegen  is  a  town  some  distance  north- 

ward (see  rectangle  B-24). 
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8.  hrgwr"w,  translated  "big."     A  town.     This  settlement  was  also  called  plepe'i, 

also  meaning  big.  As  explained  above,  the  name  can  hardly  refer  to  the  size 
of  the  town.  One  informant  said  there  were  seven  houses  and  two  sweat- 
houses.  In  the  early  sixties  Chilula  (Bald  hill  Indians)  came  over  the  hills 
on  a  raid,  and  killed  ten  people  here. 

9.  o-rl'Ik,  or  o-riokiwi'ts,  translated  "where  he-angles."     People  are  said  to  have 

angled  here  for  perch. 
10.  tsa'hpekw.  A  town.  The  settlement  is  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  lagoon. 
I  am  uncertain  whether  the  town  names  the  lagoon,  or  the  lagoon  the  town. 
Analogy  with  other  place-names  would  suggest  the  former.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  informants  refer  specifically  to  the  lagoon,  they  say  tsa'hpekw 
o-ke'to,  tsa'hpekw  "where  it  is  flat  (calm) "  (see  no.  11).  Eleven  house  names 
were  obtained. 

12.  o-pego'L,  translated  "where  it-is-grayish." 

13.  o-qege'i,  translated  "where  it-goes-over."     A  sharp  ridge  at  the  southern  end 

of  Stone  lagoon,  separating  it  from  the  great  Big  lagoon  beyond.  The 
name  refers  to  a  place  where  the  main  coast  trail  goes  up  and  over  this  ridge, 
or  divide.     The  ridge  is  called  Goat  rock  by  the  whites. 

14.  tso'tskwi.     A  town.     The  site  is  undoubtedly  a  former  lagoon.     I  think  the 

water  had  disappeared  before  the  coming  of  the  whites.  What  was  once  a 
small  pond  or  marsh  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  ancient  depression  has  now 
been  drained  and  plowed  up.  An  important  Indian  village  stood  here,  but 
has  not  been  inhabited  since  more  than  a  generation  ago.  The  whites  call 
the  place  Dry  lagoon.  One  informant  remembered  having  seen  twelve 
houses  and  two  sweat-houses  here. 

15.  pr'gris-o-tsye'guk,  translated  "bald-eagle  where  he-sits."     A  crag  overlooking 

the  sea. 

16.  Rock  where  Thunder  lives.     I  did  not  obtain  the  Indian  name  for  this  crag 

nor  do  I  know  anything  further  of  myths  concerning  it. 

17.  poix'ko-o-lep,  translated  "flat-basket  where  it-lies."     A  knoll.     Chicken-hawk, 

.  kr'nit,  left  Trinidad  with  his  wife,  and  started  on  a  journey.  At  this  point  a 
rainstorm  came  up,  and  they  covered  themselves  with  a  flat  basket.  This 
utensil  is  still  seen,  in  the  form  of  a  dome  of  rock. 

18.  os-o-u'iikweL.     A  crag  at  the  cliff  edge.     Two  nighthawks  (kweyfi'ts)  once  had 

a  battle  here,  one  of  them  being  from  qe'nek  (rectangle  E-137)  the  other  from 
su'mig  (Patrick's  point).  The  qe'nek  bird  shot  all  his  arrows  away  first  and 
began  to  use  rocks.  I  think  the  result  can  be  seen  in  a  number  of  scattered 
boulders  either  on  shore  or  in  the  sea. 

19.  tekwo',  translated  "corner."     The  term  is  said  to  mean  the  corner  or  extremity 

of  a  lagoon.     It  occurs  also  in  the  form  tekwanuL  (cf.  no.  5,  above). 

20.  lega'.     The  lagoon  sometimes  breaks  out  at  this  point,  and  the  name  is  said  to 

refer  to  that. 

21.  pa"ar.     A  town  on  Big  lagoon.     I  am  unable  to  say  anything  about  this  place 

further  than  that  it  was  of  considerable  size. 

22.  o-slo'qw.     A  site  on  Big  lagoon.     On  the  hill  back  of  this  place  the  fir  trees 

stand  about  like  people  engaged  in  the  deer-skin  dance.  A  myth  recounts 
that  "somebody"  who  was  trying  to  start  the  deer-skin  ceremony  without 
being  able  to  find  the  "right"  place  tried  it  out  here;  hence  the  appearance 
above  mentioned.  A  huge  leaning  tree  here  is  known  as  wo'xpak-omaw's  cane. 
The  Athapascan  Chilula  associate  both  these  ideas  with  a  locality  in  their 
own  bailiwick  (see  Goddard,  1914,  p.  288).  A  very  aged  informant  had  never 
seen  houses  here,  but  her  predecessors  had. 
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23.  ke"5  kem.  A  small  Indian  settlement  containing  formerly  four  houses  and  a 
sweat-house.  The  term  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  group  of  pits,  in  rectangle 
D-105. 

25.  ma"ats.     A  town.     Informants  recalled  five  houses  here. 

26.  o-ke'to,  translated  "where  it  is  calm  (flat)."     Big  lagoon.     The  numerous  Indian 

towns  on  its  shores  have  already  been  commented  upon.  Enormous  numbers 
of  water  birds  still  frequent  the  lagoon,  and  must  have  been  an  important 
resource  for  the  natives.  Duck  hunting  was  done  both  with  the  bow  and 
arrow,  using  arrows  with  wooden  points,  and  with  nets  in  which  the  birds 
entangled  their  feet  in  alighting  on  the  water. 

27.  ni"wo,  translated  "middle."     A  point  half-way  across,  near  the  middle  of  Big 

lagoon  bar. 

29.  o-leqwose'qw,  translated  "sand  bar  sticks  out."     A  place  where  the  sand  bar  in 

front  of  Big  lagoon  bends  somewhat  oceanward. 

30.  o-kege'to.     The  word  suggests  "where  it  is  always  calm." 

31.  kne'gweloiL,  translated  "long  trees  lie"  (kne,  "long").     A  place  on  the  sand  spit. 

34.  nrgr'i-o-iL,  translated  "as  far  as  it  comes."     The  expression  seems  to  mean 

literally  "rocks  where  they  end."  The  name  is  applied  to  the  exact  point 
where  the  cliffs  end  and  the  sand  beach  begins.  There  is  a  small  knoll  there. 
A  spirit  lives  there  who  helps  you,  the  Indians  say,  "if  you  go  and  talk  to 
him." 

35.  o-pyu'weg,  translated  "where  they  dance."     A  large  town  containing  eighteen 

houses,  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  Big  lagoon.  The  place  is  also  very 
commonly  known  simply  as  o-ke'to,  where  it  is  calm,  i.e.,  lagoon,  or  lagoon- 
town.  The  term  "where  they  dance"  (o-pyu'weg)  refers  to  the  celebration 
here  of  a  jumping  dance.  I  know  nothing  of  this  town  except  the  names  of 
the  houses. 

37.  ma'Rkwi.     A  closely  similar  name  occurs  in  rectangle  E-54  as  the  name  of  one 

of  the  boulders  that  flank  the  fish-weir  there. 

38.  pi'Npa.     A  settlement.     This  term  was  given  to  me  as  the  name  of  a  town  very 

close  to  o-pyu'weg.  So  far  as  I  can  tell  there  were  no  house-names  there. 
I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  suburb. 

39.  o-we'yek,  translated  "bluff  gets  low."     This  is  the  point  where  the  beach  ter- 

minates at  a  line  of  cliffs,  which  gradually  increase  in  height  toward  Patrick's 
point. 
43.  nryi't-mu'RN.     This  expression  is  translated  variously  "wild  ducks  where  they 
started  in"  (that  is,  "where  they  started  in  netting  ducks")  and  "wild  duck's 
lookout"  (mu'Rn). 

45.  to'loweL.     A  sea-stack.     The  word  is  the  Yurok  expression  for  their  neighbors 

to  the  north,  the  Tolowa.     What  the  application  is,  I  do  not  know. 

46.  o-le"N.     A  sea-stack  and  outlying  reefs.     This  name  is  not  to  be  confused  with 

o-le'M,  in  rectangle  J,  although  the  two  lie  close  together.  This  rock  was  a 
sea-lion  hunting  ground.  The  wo'ge  (immortals)  carried  these  rocks  and  put 
them  there. 

The  location  of  the  following  places  is  uncertain : 

o-le'geL.  An  open  hillside  near  Stone  lagoon.  A  similar  name  (rectangle 
K-26  is  translated  "where  they  get  clay  (elker.)  for  whitening  buck- 
skin dresses." 

ho'hko.     Said  to  be  a  settlement  near  Stone  lagoon. 

sigonl'I.  A  group  of  depressions  considered  by  the  Indians  the  house-pits 
of  an  immortal  village.     They  lie  somewhwere  on  Freshwater  lagoon. 
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o-osa'mits.     Said  to  be  a  "town"  on  Freshwater  lagoon. 

o-tu'uk.     Place  near  the  present  stage  road  where  the  Indians  used  to  make 

boats.     A  half  cut  tree  stands  there  yet. 
tso'tskwi-hipaii.     A  beach  boundary,  south  of  tso'tskwi. 
o-stse'gep  (or  o-tse'gep),  translated  " where  they  disembark."     A  site  with 

house-pits  between  Big  lagoon  and  tso'tskwi. 
tekwana'L.     A  settlement,  south  of  tso'tskwi. 
tse'ixko.     A  spot  south  of  tso'tskwi. 
stipa'il.     A  spot  south  of  tso'tskwi. 
so"o-o-gur,  translated  "corpse  his  water."     A  small  lake  near  Big  lagoon. 

Disembodied  souls  enter  this  lake  to  go  to  the  underworld, 
nl'krk.     Spot  near  Big  lagoon. 

qe'Lqu.     A  spot  near  Trinidad  (rectangle  K-31).     It  is  also  called  o-kegeye'L. 
he"wo.     Place  near  Big  lagoon, 
e'keg-o-srai.     Spot  near  the  south  side  of  Big  lagoon, 
q'war  q'war.     A  settlement  of  two  or  three  houses,  somewhere  on  the  shore 

of  Big  lagoon, 
le'yes-o-sro.     A   spot   between   Big  lagoon  and   Stone  lagoon,    apparently 

south  of  tso'tskwi. 
Lkere'i.     Spot,  probably  north  of  tso'tskwi. 


Notes  on  Rectangle  J 

2.  keskl'L,  translated  "wood-compartment."     An  outcrop  where  the  rocks  stick  up 

on  end,  like  the  fire  wood  which  stands  on  end  in  a  Yurok  house. 

3.  o-pegoi'yur,   translated   "where  you-always-hang-garments."     A  gully,   where 

the  wind  "sucks"  hard.  If  you  want  people  to  die,  you  get  some  of  their 
garments  and  hang  them  here  to  rot. 

6.  o-kne'get,  translated  "where  they-al ways-get-flint."     A  crag  on  the  ocean  cliff. 

7.  mrgr'N,  translated  "barnacle-place"   (nrgr'i,  barnacle).     A  small  promontory, 

called  Rocky  point. 

8.  e'n:uma'w,  translated  "slanting."     A  point  where  slanting  strata  run  out  into 

the  ocean. 

9.  kwrsrmr'i.     A  rock  just  offshore.     The  people  hunted  sea  lions  here. 

10.  o-le'M,  translated  "where  they  camp."     A  good  deal  of  confusion  exists  in  my 

notes  between  this  place  and  some  large  sea  rocks  lying  about  a  mile  offshore. 
One  of  these  rocks  is  called  o-le'N  (rectangle  1-46).  The  Indians  went  there 
after  sea  lions.  The  present  spot  is  a  camp  site,  at  which  such  hunting 
parties  were  organized. 

11.  sti'mig.     A  point  called  by  the  whites  Patrick's  point.     This  promontory  and 

the  region  back  of  it  are  celebrated  in  Yurok  song  and  story  (see  above  p.  246; 
also  E-116,  p.  251).  This  region  is  the  abode  of  the  last  immortals.  Although 
these  beings  left  the  other  parts  of  Yurok  territory  when  the  Indians  came  into 
existence,  they  still  linger  on  here.  I  think  the  most  important  of  them  are  the 
Porpoises,  who  are  still  considered  as  people,  not  as  animals.  For  other 
supernatural  beings  see  below. 

12.  o-wa"ar.     This  is  the  eastern  of  two  sea-stacks,  called  by   the   Coast   Pilot, 

Turtle  Rocks. 

13.  tskwe'ges-w-aag,  translated  "harbor-seal  his  rock."     This  is  the  western  and 

larger  of  the  two  rocks  mentioned  in  no.  12. 
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14.  mele'kwa.     This  expression  means,  I  think,  "excrement."     A  rock  close  by  the 
trail  on  the  flat.     It  is  also  called  o-prgr. 

16.  metke"ox,  translated  " supernatural  footprints."     A  rock  with  depressions  on 

its  surface.     W6xpek-omaw  is  said  to  have  left  his  footprints  here. 

17.  yr'nr'pu  (yr'nr,  "abalone  shell").     A  place  by  the  creek  where  people  cleaned 

abalone  shells. 

19.  kwestsl'n,  translated  "strawberries."     The  sloping  side  of  a  promontory. 

20.  o-prmr'g,  translated  "basalt."     A  beach  of  blue  basaltic  pebbles.     The  stem 

peme,  "grease,"  is  said  to  be  the  ultimate  source  of  this  term.  The  blue 
basalt  is  slippery,  and  "greasy." 

22.  o-tspa'mik,  translated  "long."     A  beach,  covered  at  high  tide. 

23.  knu'Lkem,  translated  "deep  gully,  gorge."     The  name  is  applied  to  a  resting 

place,  under  a  high  cliff. 

28.  ha:wok,  said  to  mean  "big."     A  sea-stack. 

29.  lepoma'w,  said  to  mean  "put  another  rock"  or  "add  a  rock."     A  point  which  is 

prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  reef,  with  occasional  rocks  showing  in  the  surf. 
A  man  tried  to  get  across  the  ocean  and  put  down  boulders  as  stepping-stones. 
The  people  at  the  town  of  oke'to,  however,  did  not  want  a  way  across  to  be 
made.  So  they  made  the  builder  come  back  when  he  was  only  part  way  over, 
and  pulled  back  most  of  his  rocks.  A  few  near  shore  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  enterprise.  This  point  was  a  boundary  between  Trinidad  and  oketo 
towns.  People  came  here  to  collect  edible  seaweed  (tsegii.)  for  drying.  The 
name  is  said  to  refer  to  this  fact. 

30.  sme'tsken,  translated  "chipmunk."     A  distant  sea-stack,  very  small.     Chip- 

munk, according  to  a  myth,  rolls  himself  about  out  there.  I  do  not  know  the 
details  of  the  story. 

31.  mu'reqw,  translated  "large  cooking  basket  for  acorn  mush."     A  large  sea-stack, 

called  by  the  Coast  Pilot,  Hodge  rock. 

32.  o-Lme'yes  (Lmei,  bad,  dangerous).     A  sea-stack.     For  some  reason,  this  rock  is 

believed  to  be  bad.     No  one  ever  goes  near  it. 

33.  tewkwr',  translated  "place  where  young  seals  were  clubbed."     The  spot  was 

used  as  a  camp  site  by  Trinidad  (tsurai)  for  gathering  seaweed,  not  for  hunting 
sea  mammals. 

34.  wokse'i,  said  to  mean  "large  open  space  with  grass."     A  resting-place  on  the 

coast  trail. 

35.  kne'gwolek,  translated  "long."     A  sea-stack,  which  is  vertical  and  rather  high, 

not  long.     The  name  may  be  mythical,  not  descriptive. 

36.  wora'w.     A  sea-stack.     An  old  woman  in  myth  times  once  did  something  out 

here;  my  informant  could  not  explain  what. 

37.  o-tla/w,  translated  "where  it  drips."     A  trickle  of  water. 

38.  pegwola/L,  translated  "flat  paving  or  flooring  stones  for  the  sweat-house."     A 

sea-stack,  where  the  strata  project  in  thick  slabs.  The  name  alludes,  I 
think,  merely  to  this  appearance. 

39.  o-pegl'I,  translated  "where  you-always-get-mussels "  (pii).     A  distant  sea-stack, 

almost  submerged. 

41.  tsmo"opw-Q-pa"a,  translated  "Wildcat  his  water."     A  distant  sea-stack.     It  is 

said  that  Wildcat  always  drank  here.  I  think  the  name  refers  to  a  time  when 
the  ocean  was  not  there,  and  its  entire  bed  was  ordinary  landscape. 

42.  wr'grL,  translated  "wormy"  (wr'gr,  worm).     A  small  sea-stack.     The  mussels 

here  have  many  worms  among  them. 

43.  o-syrgr'is,  translated  "where  they-enter."     A  sea  rock,  with  two  points.     Boats 

are  run  in  between  these  points  when  the  people  are  gathering  mussels. 
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45.  re'kwoi,  translated  "creek-mouth"  (cf.  A-51). 

47.  tepo',  translated  "steep,"  or  "it  stands  upright."     A  mountain's  side. 

49.  qesqeia/qw,  translated  "standing  on  edge."     A  sea-stack.     Compare  with  this 

expression,  keskiL,  wood-compartment  (where  the  wood  is  stood  on  end). 

50.  o-ke'gep,  translated  "where  they-lie-in-wait."     A  sea-stack.     People  went  here 

to  hunt  sea  lions. 

51.  me'wiL-e"g:rN,  translated  "elk  stand-always."     A  promontory,  called  by  the 

whites  Elk  point. 

52.  we'tpa-o-ri'Igen. 

53.  le'poiL-o-pkwe'gets,  translated  "hair  where  it-emerges."     A  reef,  around  which 

the  water  "boils."     It  is  said  that  deer-hair,  bear-hair,  and  elk-hair  come  out 
on  top  of  this  water. 

54.  o-meno'qw,  translated  "where  it-projects."     A  small  promontory. 

55.  tiNL-o-le'go,   translated   "yellow  where  they  frequent."     A  stretch  of  beach 

in  front  of  a  yellow  bluff  (ti'Npel,  yellow). 
57.  te'wi-o-re'ga,    translated   "in-front  where  they-pass."     A  small   promontory, 

in  front  of  which  people  pass  back  and  forth  when  the  tide  is  out. 
59.  tsme'yis-o-ro"o,  translated  "where  cliffs."     A  place  on  the  hillside.     People 

used  to  go  out  to  "talk  to"  the  trees  here,  asking  for  help. 

The  location  of  the  following  places  is  uncertain : 

weritsr'qw-o-le'guk.     A  place  north  of  Mill  creek. 

qe'qwsen-o-qegeye'gwets,  translated  "redwood-bark  they  peel."  A  place 
considerably  north  of  Mill  creek,  where  people  went  to  procure  red- 
wood bark,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  dresses  of  shredded  bark  worn 
by  "doctor." 

OLl"Ir.     Place  north  of  Mill  creek. 

qe'rets-o-les.     Crag  on  seashore. 

se'ge-w-oVlemeL,  translated  "Coyote  his  house." 

se'polek-o-sre'qwoni. 

Le'weL.     A  rock. 

wrLqri'sne-w-o'o'lemeL,  translated  "wolves  their  house." 


Notes  on  Rectangle  K 

1.  o-tswi'gen,  translated  "where  you  talk."     A  group  of  flat  rocks.     If  a  person 

tells  the  spirit  in  here  his  troubles  the  spirit  will  give  him  help. 

2.  o-lu'p,  translated  "sound  of  breakers."     A  place,  on  the  present  baseball  ground, 

where  the  sound  of  the  breakers  on  the  beach  comes  to  one  very  clearly. 

4.  e"go\     A  beach.     This  spot  was  a  camping-place  for  parties  who  were  going 

out  for  fish  and  sea  lions. 

5.  ra'yip,  translated  "on  the  other  side,  beyond."     A  pebbly  beach. 

6.  mewome'kwel.     This  name  is  applied  to  the  level  ground  which  abuts  on  the 

knoll  called  Trinidad  head.     MekweL,  which  seems  to  make  up  part  of  the 
expression,  means  a  pile. 

7.  pe'me-o-le'gelin,  translated  "grease  where  it  hangs."     A  place  under  the  shadow 

of  Trinidad  head.     I  think  the  word  pe'me  means  specifically  whale  blubber. 
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S.  o-tra'hko,  translated  "where  it  drops  or  trickles."  A  cave.  People  used  to 
go  back  into  this  cave  in  order  to  get  rich.  If  one  drop  of  water  fell  on  the 
candidate  he  would  soon  be  wealthy.  If  two  drops  fell  on  him  he  could  never 
get  out  because  the  rock  closed.  One  man,  with  a  great  deal  of  "power," 
went  in  there  once  and  two  drops  fell  on  him.  Then  he  went  right  through 
the  solid  rock  of  Trinidad  head,  and  came  out  at  a  place  just  beside  where 
the  wharf  now  stands. 

9.  ho'ktkeL,  said  to  refer  to  the  manufacture  of  bows  and  arrows.  This  is  said  to 
be  a  place  where  the  people  practiced  shooting  with  the  bow. 

10.  ma"aq.     Said  to  mean  "he  sits  forever."     The  literal  meaning  may  be  "not 

does  he  move."  A  point  of  rocks.  A  man  once  went  there  to  "cry"  for 
luck;  that  is,  to  weep  and  call  on  the  supernatural  beings  for  help  in  becoming 
rich.  He  sat  there  one  day,  crying,  when  all  at  once  he  saw  the  "money" 
(dentalium  shells)  in  the  water,  as  numerous  as  sardines.  He  sat  there  con- 
tinually, refusing  to  go  away.     Finally  he  turned  to  stone;  and  is  there  yet. 

11.  tsure'wa.     Trinidad  head.     The  stem  resembles  the  word  for  mountain,  tsurai. 

The  name  is  not  descriptive,  for  the  head  is  not  more  than  a  knoll  of  rock, 
connected  with  the  shore  by  a  low  and  rather  narrow  neck.  Right  at  the  top 
of  the  head  there  is  said  to  be  a  hole  in  the  rock,  with  a  spring  in  it. 

12.  o-ne:go',  translated  "where  it  meets."     A  small  inlet.     The  waves  meet  here  in 

a  sort  of  a  chasm  or  cleft,  and  leap  up  the  rocks. 

13.  lege'p'au,  translated  "cache."     A  hole  or  cave  in  the  rocks.     Here  people  used 

to  leave  harpoons  and  other  tackle  when  they  went  away  from  Trinidad. 

14.  tmeR  u  ml"  L-oloV.     Said  to  mean  "watches  the  people."     Spot  on  the  side  of 

the  head.  A  one-legged  spirit  lives  there,  who  keeps  track  of  everything 
people  do.  The  present-day  people,  who  are  unclean  and  keep  none  of  the 
taboos,  are  unable  to  see  him. 

15.  ne"  maw  (nema'qw,  adze) .     A  point,  shaped  like  a  Yurok  adze,  which  has  a  curved 

handle  of  stone. 

16.  ko'ixkuL-o-le'gwo'M,  said  to  mean  "perforated-stone  where  it-is  covered."     A 

cave.  People  took  angelica  root  to  this  cave,  which  lies  just  below  the 
present  lighthouse,  and  put  it  in  a  pool  of  water  which  is  found  in  a  recess. 
The  water  would  whirl  when  that  was  done.  If  that  root  were  used  in  con- 
nection with  some  undertaking  it  would  turn  out  well. 

17.  pu'uktik-o-o'lo,  translated  "albino  deer  where  he-stands."     A  point  of  rock  just 

below  the  last  mentioned  place.     I  do  not  know  the  reason  for  the  name. 
19.  yu'Lpets.     Said  to  mean  "white."     A  great  sea  rock,  called  by  the  whites 
Pilot  rock,  because  incoming  schooners  take  the  bearings  of  the  anchorage 
from  it. 

19.  hryrmr'is,  translated  "corner."     Place  where  the  configuration  of  the  head  turns 

back  toward  shore. 

20.  tsrhr'lik  (tsr'hr  is  the  sea  lion  harpoon).     A  hole  in  the  rock  near  the  outer  side 

of  the  head,  where  people  cached  harpoons  and  other  tackle. 

21.  o-lega"w,  translated  "where  they-come."     A  place  near  the  end  of  the  present 

wharf.     It  got  its  name  because  things  drift  ashore  there  continually. 

22.  u-kwe'wan,  translated  "his  basket"  (qe"woi).     Place  below  the  cliff  between 

Trinidad  head  and  the  smaller  point  known  as  Little  Trinidad  head  where 
there  is  a  small  beach. 

23.  o-to'hpaw,  translated  "where  there  is  a  hole,  or  passage."     A  place  where  there 

is  a  natural  archway  through  a  point  of  rock. 
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24.  kr'nit-w-6'oL,  translated  "Chicken-hawk  his  house."     A  promontory,  called 

by  the  whites  Little  Trinidad  head.  Chicken-hawk,  a  famous  myth  charact- 
er, seems  to  have  had  his  original  home  at  this  spot.  Afterward  he  went  off 
on  a  sort  of  a  tour,  and  place-names  all  over  the  country  bear  testimony  to 
his  deeds. 

25.  kr'nit-we''-yots-o-lep,   translated   "Chicken-hawk  his  boat  where  it-lies."     A 

rock  in  the  surf  which  resembles  a  canoe  turned  upside  down,  covered  by  the 
water  at  high  tide.  A  myth  recounts  that  kr'nit  when  he  went  away  turned 
his  boat  over  and  left  it  there.  Ocean  was  this  hero's  wife.  She  was  always 
talking  and  muttering,  the  Indians  say;  "and  she  is  that  way  even  yet." 

26.  o-le'geL.     Said  to  mean  "where  they  obtain  clay,  or  earth."     People  came  here 

to  obtain  blue  clay,  which  was  used  "like  soap"  to  whiten  buckskin  dresses. 

27.  o-ml'ige.     Said  to  mean  "where  they  practice,  or  imitate."     Little  girls  went 

to  this  spot,  on  a  small  promontory,  to  practise  the  brush  dance. 

28.  we'tpa-o-rl'igen,  apparently  meaning  "sea  lion  where  he  always-sits."     A  point 

of  rock,  which  is  said,  by  the  Indians  to  look  like  a  sea  lion's  head.  This  name 
occurs  also  in  rectangle  J-52. 

29.  pr'Lkwrk.     Said  to  mean  "gray,"  or  "yellow."     A  small  rock  in  the  surf. 

30.  o-stse'gep  (or  o-tse'gep),  translated  "where  they-disembark."     A  rock  lying  just 

in  front  of  the  landing-place. 

31.  tsu'rai,  translated  "mountain."     A  town.     The  situation  of  this  place  is  rather 

interesting.  It  lies  near  the  white  settlement  of  Trinidad.  The  white  town 
occupies  a  flat  of  a  good  many  acres'  extent,  with  Trinidad  head  on  the  sea- 
ward side,  and  the  hills  rising,  heavily  timbered,  to  the  east.  The  bluff  is 
rather  wind  swept.  The  Indian  village  lies  over  this  bluff,  on  a  slope  leading 
down  to  Trinidad  bay.  I  recall  that  the  Indian  village  is  as  completely  out 
of  sight  as  though  it  did  not  exist  until  one  approaches  the  summit  of  the 
declivity  and  looks  down.  On  the  day  of  my  visit,  a  cold  wind  was  sweeping 
over  the  treeless  flat  about  the  white  town,  but  in  the  Indian  village,  down  over 
the  bluff,  the  air  was  still  warm  and  pleasant.  At  the  present  time  few  relics 
of  the  Indian  village  remain.  A  few  Indians  still  frequent  the  place,  but  they 
live  in  European  structures.  The  accompanying  sketch-map  (map  34)  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  houses. 

The  man  who  lived  in  house  4,  tsu'rai,  is  said  to  have  been  enormously 
wealthy  and  a  great  tyrant.  He  owned  places  far  to  the  south,  on  Little 
river,  and  also  far  to  the  north  along  the  coast.  He  is  said  to  have  had  eleven 
wives. 

33.  eqo'r-o-tep,  translated  "cooking-basket  where  it-stands." 

34.  pego'hpo,  translated  "split."     A  sea  rock  with  a  cleft  in  it. 

35.  liqo'men-o-yowek,  meaning  possibly  "bait  where  they-leave."     A  flat  rock  in 

the  bay.     People  are  said  to  have  left  bait  there  and  fishing-lines. 

36.  egode'pa,  translated  "cache"  (cf.  no.  14,  above).     A  rock,  like  the  preceding. 

People  left  fishing-tackle  there  also. 
38.  nihi'xpoq,  translated  "double."     A  great  rock,  or  two  rocks,  divided  by  a  wide 
chasm.     The  whites  call  it  Prisoner's  rock. 

40.  maoi'qoro,  translated  "round."     A  sea  rock. 

41.  prxte'qw,  connected  with  paxtek,  "storage  basket."     A  rock  half  buried  in  the 

sand,  resembling  in  shape  the  utensil  named. 

42.  prgwr"w.     The  end  of  Trinidad  beach;  the  place  where  the  cliffs  begin  again. 

43.  o-le'gep.     The  word  is  said  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  rock  stopped  the  wind  and 

made  a  warm  place. 

44.  he':wo'  li  wroi'.     A  creek.     The  word  is  said  to  mean  large.     A  crag  on  the  cliff 

edge  is  called  he':wo'U,  but  I  do  not  know  its  exact  location. 
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45.  pema'ks-o-le'g,  translated  "  soapstone-dish  where  they-make." 

47.  o-lo'xtsuL,  translated  "where  they  wet  basket  materials"  (in  weaving  baskets). 

A  rock  in  the  bay.  The  origin  of  the  name  I  am  not  certain  about,  but  I 
think  it  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  top  of  the  rock  is  just  a-wash,  and  always 
wet. 

48.  o-kr'grp,  translated  "where  they  always  gather  clams"  (keptsr').     A  series  of 

rocks  and  reefs,  extending  out  from  shore.  I  think  the  name,  again,  refers 
to  the  fact  that  the  rocks  look  like  clam  shells,  scattered  about. 

51.  ta''am-o-slo',  translated  "elderberry-bush  where  it-grows."     A  crag. 

53.  tewe-o-rega,  translated  "in-front  where  they-pass."  Place  where  the  trail  turns 
to  avoid  some  rocky  cliffs. 

55.  yr'mr'k,  translated  "crooked."     A  distant  sea  rock. 

56.  r'Lrgr,  translated  "where  they  get  Indian  potatoes"  (edible  bulbs).     This  name 

was  given  to  me  with  reference  to  several  places,  one  of  them  on  Trinidad 
head,  and  again  as  the  name  of  a  sea-stack.  This  is  the  only  place  where  I 
could  get  a  definite  location  for  the  name. 

57.  o-kne'get,  translated  "where  they  always  get  arrow-points."     Once,  in  myth 

times,  someone  was  going  to  make  the  rock  here  into  a  place  where  people 
could  go  for  arrow-points,  but  the  scheme  fell  through. 

58.  o-ke':ga,  translated  "where  people  get  angelica  root."     This  root  (wo'Lpei)  was 

used  in  connection  with  prayers,  being  burned  in  the  fire. 

59.  tepo'na  (tepo-tree).     Rock,  lying  close  offshore,  with  a  tree  on  it. 

60.  omi'mos-w-aa'g,  translated  "Hupa  his  rock."     Two  small  sea  rocks  almost  sub- 

merged. A  Hupa  man  bought  this  rock  from  the  people  in  Trinidad,  because 
he  liked  mussels  to  eat.  According  to  the  account,  the  Hupa  came  over  every 
season  to  collect  the  mussels  (pl'l). 

61.  qege't-u-wrL,  translated  "panther  (that  is,  puma)  his  tail."     A  long,  low-lying 

sea  rock.     I  think  the  name  is  descriptive  of  its  configuration. 

62.  tegwo  laag,  meaning  (probably)  "oceanward  rock." 

63.  kwi'gerep,  translated  "sharp."     A  narrow  sea  rock. 

64.  po'i'k,  a  bird.     The  word  is  said  to  be  the  word  for  nighthawk  (kweyu'ts)  in 

the  coast  dialect;  but  this  seems  unlikely. 

65.  ketke'rok,  translater  "hanging  down."     The  usual  word  is  ara'w,  which  may  be 

contained  in  this  expression. 

66.  o-sfirg,  translated  "blowhole."     A  cave  at  the  water  level,  which  is  filled  with 

each  advancing  wave,  the  compression  of  the  air  inside  blowing  out  a  burst 
of  spray. 

67.  me'stsek,  translated  "meadow."     A  flat  behind  a  cliff.     The  whites  rigged  up  a 

cable  here  for  loading  schooners  with  shingles  from  a  small  mill  which  stood 
close  by.     The  place  is  known  as  Honda  landing. 

70.  rayipa',  translated  "on  the  other  side,"  "beyond." 

71.  sre'por.     A  site  with  house-pits  and  a  great  quantity  of  shell.     Some  of  my  in- 

formants said  there  were  once  four  houses  and  a  sweat-house  here.  The  site 
overlooks  Little  river,  and  was  Yurok.  Concerning  its  importance,  and 
whether  or  not  it  was  a  permanently  inhabited  place,  I  have  no  information. 

72.  rtskrgr'n,  translated  "everybody  looked."     A  great  rock,  beside  the  stream 

(Little  river).  A  myth  recounts  that  kr'nit,  the  chicken-hawk,  was  going  to 
build  a  fish-weir  here.  "Everybody  looked,"  however,  in  defiance  of  the  taboos 
governing  in  such  matters,  so  he  never  succeeded. 

74.  o-kso'lig,  translated  "where  he  fell,"  or  "where  they  painted  him."     Sun  (won- 

u'-sleg,  "overhead  he  goes")  once  fell  down  here.  Raccoon  and  his  brother 
painted  his  face  and  threw  him  back  again. 

75.  o-kwe'ges,  translated  "where  people  get  strawberries"  (kwestsi'n). 
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I  was  unable  to  get  definite  locations  for  the  following  places : 

no'osogo'r,  translated  "baby  basket."  A  crag  on  the  hillside,  somewhere  to 
the  north  of  Little  river. 

no"o,  translated  "split,"  or  "  double."  A  sea-stack  far  to  the  north  of  Trinidad 
Not  to  be  confused  with  no.  38  of  the  present  series. 

o-tskrgu'n.     A  crag  somewhere  north  of  Little  river. 

he'weL,  translated  "stand  up,"  or  "it  stood  up."  The  story  goes  that  an 
old  woman  from  Trinidad  out  getting  wood  once  cut  down  a  tree  at 
this  spot,  working  with  wedge  and  maul.  The  tree  fell.  Then  after 
a  time  it  stood  upright  again;  then  the  old  woman  ran  away.  The 
story  accounts  for  the  name. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  PLACE  NAMES 

The  order  of  characters  is:  i,  e,  a,  a,  r,  o,  u,  w,  y,  h  (x),  p,  m,  t,  s, 
ts,  n,  1  (l),  k  (q),  g.  The  letter  and  arabic  numerals  following  each 
name  indicate  the  rectangle  and  the  location  upon  this  rectangle  of 
the  place  named.  A  letter  followed  by  an  asterisk  indicates  that  the 
exact  location  of  the  place  named  is  not  known. 
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e'repa  wroi'.     1-42 

eRke\     H-4 

eRke'  wroi'.     H-5 

e'xgo'.     D-83 

e'wpo  u  kwapeL.     B-12 

e'mets  wroi'.     See  amonek  wroi' 

emklkl'  rpqwr'ix.     A* 

e'so.     1-32 

espa'w.     H-14 

espa'w  oke'tuL.     H-15 

espa'w  ole'go.     F-4 

etskwoku"uk.     A-70 

enikole'L.     Map  2-50 

e'nek.     Map  2-24 

en  :umaw.     J-8 

e'geuiak.     G* 


ayo.     Map  2-59 
ayo'omok.     Map  2-14 
ayo'h.     A-7 
ayo'L.     C-52,  F-53 
ayo'L  wroi'.     F-54 
apye'w.     Map  2-18 
amonek.     B-20 
a'monek  wroi'.     B-19 


a 


e'Npew.     C-66 
e'Npew  wroi'.     C-65 
e'Lkel  oro"o.     H-6 
e'Lkel  ote'p  wroi'.     C-29 
e'keq  osrai'.     I* 
eqo'r  otep.     K-33 
e"xgo.     D-83 
e"go.     K-4 
ego"oloqw.     E-99 
ego  :le'pa.     K-36 
egolo'ts  wroi'.     E-113 
egolo'k.     Map  20 
egwole'qw.     G-3 
egwole'qw  wroi'.     E-130 
egwole'qw  higwo'n.     G-4 


a'spik  osku'.     A-32 
atskwoku"u.     B-5 
a'nkau.     H-36 
akor  ote'p.     A-35 
akonileL.     Map  2-13 
a"golok.     H-12 
aguir  ole"  ge"  law.     G^ 
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aiqo"o.     G-37 
aatemr'  haa'g.    G-10 

aro 'ox-pets.     G-5 
au  "wo.     E-84 
aukweva'.     E-109 


a 


aukweya'  wroi'. 
amuk.     E* 
alo'n.     K-5 
ago"os.     G 


E-110 


r'.     F-34 

ri'niq  ego'.     D-109 
re"ptem.     D-94 
reqoi'qes.     A* 
re'kwoi.     A-51,  G-54,  J-45 
re'kwoi  emeLpi'gr.     C-40 
re'kwoi  ole'go.     F-3 
regr'ogits.     E-88 
re'gok  oyu"u.     A-8 
rego'k-omu'.     C-36 
rai'yo.     E-34 
ra'yip.     K-5,  K-70 
rayoik.     Map  2-15 
rooke'tsu.     Map  2 
ro:moi'.     G-40 
ro's  otu'k.     E-121 
ronts  ole'go.     D-66 
ro'gon  ego'.     D-81 
r"wr.     B-45 
rwrgrLr"q.     D-8 
rpl'k.     J-l 
rpryu'RL.     E-92 
rpla'w.     K-39 
rplr'.     E-136 
rplrqr'Lhrwrnr'k.     E* 
rte'R.     D-55 


rtr'qr.     Map  2-51 
rtrgrp.     D-96 
rtskrgr'n.     K-72 
rnr'.     C-46 
r'nr  wroi'.     C-45 
rnr'q.     A-46 
rnrgr'.     D-125,  D-76 
rnrgr"r.     B-43 
rnrgr'gem.     B-42 
rll'iken.     C-ll 
rli'Iken  pets.     C-14 
rli'rk.     A-69 
rlr'n.     Map  2-40 
tl.     Map  2-10 
r'Lr  pul.     G-19 
r'Lrgr.     G-26 
r'lrgr.     A-28 
r'Lkrgr.     C-63 
r'Lkrgr  pets  wroi'.     C-64 
rkyi'rgr.     C-17 
rkye'R.     D-60 
rkye'R  wroi'.     E-37 
rkyr'.     Map  2-1 
rgr'its.     Map  2-36 
rgr'  wroi'.     1-24 


O 


orl'Ik.     1-9 

ori'Ig.     C-80 

ore 'wok.     A- 17 

e"res.     E-67 

or:ego's.     A-43 

ore'gok.     D-32 

o:re/w.     G-22 

ore'qw.     H-32 

ora'w.     H-35,  A-2,  C-32,  Map  2* 

ora'am.     D-45 

oro"o.     F* 

oro':wis.     E-15 

o"rome'n.     D-148 

oru'wis.     D-89 

orpl'rk.     F-39 

o'osa'mits.     I* 


o"oleqw.     G-31 

owl'igr.     E-39 

owere'qw.     F-44 

owe'yek.     1-39 

owega'.     E-61 

owa'  wroi'.     E-32 

owa"ar.     J-12 

owrgr'.     D-28 

owrgr'ts.     G-53 

owrgr'L.     A-12 

o"woh.     D-77 

o-yegos.     Map  2* 

ohe'Lku  olegai'  wroi'.     E-102 

o'hpo.     C-56 

o'hpo  wroi'.     C-55 

o'xtr-soh.     C-9 
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o'htr  wroi'.     C-27 

o-pegoi'.     Map  2* 

opa"an.     E-83 

opetso'ts.     C-47 

opegi'i.     J-39 

opegi"iyem.     A-64 

ope'gis.     H-ll 

o'p:eget.     A* 

opegoi'yur.     J-3 

opego'L.     1-12 

ope'gwoL.     C-38 

opre'ga.     See  te'kta   ' 

oprmr'g.     J-20 

oprmr'g  wroi'.     J-21 

oprgr'.     See  mele'kwa 

oprgr'.     Map  2-33 

oprgrnrkis.     F-24 

opu"wet  wroi'.     D-44 

opyu'weg.     1-35,  map  12,  map  2* 

oplego.     Map  2-38 

oplr'.     F-30 

oplr'  wroi'.     F-33 

oplo'.     F-57 

oplo'  wroi'.     F-58 

oplo'-higwon.     F-ll 

oml'Ige.     K-27 

oml'mos  waa'g.     K-60 

omi'mos  wrnr'.     B-22 

omi's.     C-20 

oml's  wroi'.     C-22 

omi's-won.     C-23 

omi'g.     D-47 

o'men.     A-26 

o'men  wroi'.     A-9 

o'men-hipur.     A-10 

o'men-wa.     A* 

o'men  oro"o.     C-61 

o'men  emeLu'kum.     F-36 

omeno'k.     J-54,  B-33 

omeno'k  wroi'.     B-32 

ome'kweL.     C-71 

omege'nep.     F-56 

ome'gra.     E* 

omega"  a  wroi'.     B-60 

omana'L.     D-113 

omo'L.     D-108 

oti'trw.     E-101 

otetqo'L.     E-122 

otegeke't  wroi'.     G-17 

otega'.     H-7 

otego'reyet.     B-21 

otegu'k.     D-58 

otere'qw.     F-51 


o'terau.     E-40 

oteyo'.     G-38 

ota'g.     C-7 

o'tre'ga'.     E-56 

otre'gon.     D-69 

otregworti'.     C-8 

otrahko.     K-8 

otr'pr.     Map  2* 

otrgr'p  wroi'.     A-22 

otoi'  sr'mrnrs.     C-54 

ot'o'r  wroi'.     D-26 

oto'hpaw.     K-23 

otu'uk.     I* 

otwe'go.     A-75 

otwe'go  wroi'.     A-78 

otmekwo'R.     H-30 

ot'mego'.     F-46 

otle'p.     Map  2-43 

otla'w.     H-2,  J-37 

otla'w  wroi'.     G-41,  E-72,  D-119 

otlu'tik.     A* 

osi'g.     H* 

ose'k.     F-22 

osegl's.     D-20 

osegere'qw.     D-27 

osegere'qw  wroi'.     D-30 

ose'gep  rgr'ik.     D-33 

o'segen.     B-24 

o'segen  wroi'.     B-25 

osegenu'm.     1-7 

osega'wits.     G-7 

osa'w  wroi'.     C-21 

osaa'qw.     D-102 

osaa'qw  wroi'.     D-103 

osro'n.     K-69 

o'srpr.     E-80 

o'srpr  wroi'.     B-27 

o"so.     B-63 

osou'iikweL.     1-18 

osu'rg.     K-66 

oswrgr't.     B-18 

osyrgr'is.     J-43 

osyo'h.     H-l 

osyo'L.     D-95 

osyo'L  wroi'.     D-17 

osprwr'ts  wroi'.     E-115 

osmemo'RL.     G-56 

o-sme'tsken.     Map  2-12 

ostse'L  (otsa'L).     D-80,  D-19 

ostse'gep.     N-23,  A-47,  A-36,  I*,  K-30 

oslegoi'ts.     Map  22,  D-92,  D-142,  G-59 

oslegoi'ts  wroi'.     E-135 

oslo'qw.     1-22 
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oslo  'qw-o-  wet  rego. 

oski'Ig.     H-29 

otsl'kits.     G-9 

otsekl'skr.     C-25 

otsehkeu'skr  wroi'.     C-28 

otsap.     E-142 

otsa'p  wroi'.     F-19 

o'tsapimu'r.     E-141 

otsa'p  higwo'n.     F-2 

otsepo'r.     G-39 

otse'ge  wetl'k.     H-3 

otse'gep.     See  ostsegep 

otse'gep  pye'gwegiL.     D-13 

otsa'u.     E-131 

otsa'L.     See  ostseL 

otswi'gen.     K-l 

otsi'gr.     J-22 

otspa'mik.     J-22 

otsnepa'w.     A-42 

o-tskrgru'n.     Map  2* 

otskrgu'n.     K* 

otskrgrti'n.     E-4 

one'gep.     E* 

onegetsI'qw.     J-58 

one:go'.     K-12,  A-15 

onr"oma'qw.     F-25 

oli'ik.     E-90,  A-82 

oli'k.     A-ll 

oli'geL.     A* 

o'le".     E-29 

o'lew  pa"a.     D-52 

olepo'L  wroi'.     E-12 

ole"M.     J-10 

ole"N.     1-46 

ole'L.     F-17 

ole'L  wroi'.     F-16 

olegi'k  wroi'.     E-78 

olege'.     D-137 

ole"gep.     K-43 

olege'L.     Map  2-32 

ole:geL.     K26,  H,  I* 

olega'w.     K-21 

ole"ga  wroi'.     D-l,  E-77 

oleqwose'qw.     1-29 

ola'ig.     G-42 

olrgr'  sohtse.     B-54 

oloi'L  wroi'.     B-44 

olo"  omono  opye'gwegiL.     D-12 


oLotsyu'.     D-2 

ololu't.     F-20 

olo'k.     E-98 

olo'g.     Map  2-53 

olu'p.     K-2 

OLpi"  Tr.     J* 

oLpau'.     D-4 

oLme'yes.     J-22 

oLke'grtsom.     F-59 

oLke'go.     D-65 

OLkrgr'  wroi.     C-67 

o'Lko.     D-9 

o'Lko  hiqo'.     D-10 

ol  he'Lku  olegai'.     E-103 

oklge'.     Map  19 

oklgo'.     E* 

oke'to.     1-26 

oketo'k.     G-48 

okege'I.     1-13 

oke'ge.     E-89 

okegeye'L.     See  qeLqu 

oke'gep.     A-18,  J-50 

okege'ptsuL.     F-42 

okege'to.     1-30 

oke':ga.     K-58 

oke'go.     Map  22 

oke'go.     Map  22 

oke'go  wroi'.     E-138 

okriigr'.     G* 

okro'  kle"wpo.     D-36 

okrmrtsr'.     B-3 

okr'grp.     K-48 

okwe'ges.     K-75 

okwe'go.     H-37,  E-59,  A-30 

o-kwe'go.     Map  2* 

okwe'go  oke'to.     A-25 

okwe'go  wroi'.     E-123 

okyate'yeqw.     H* 

o'kpis.     C-82 

oktke'R.     J-46 

okso'lig.     K-74 

oknew.     H-20 

okne'w  wroi'.     F-45 

okne'ru.     A* 

oknu'L.     Map  2-35,  55 

okne'get.     A-66,  B-l,  J-6,  K-57 

oknu'L  wroi'.     C-6 


upr'sr.     A-76 
ume'gwo.     A-58 


U 


tima'  tsi'guk.     C-73 
iiqwe'wa.     K-22 
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W 


wi'tlqwoL.     D-115 

wiLnega'  wroi'.     G-118 

we'xteme  wroi'.     C-30 

we'xtemeL.     C-31 

we'itspek.     A-52 

we'itspQs.     G-21 

we'itspus  otsi'n  oLoma'  ukso'  wroi'.  G* 

we'ntsau'ks  omei'Lwes.     G* 

weriqem.     E-16 

weritsr'q  ole'guk.     J* 

we'Rpeqw  wroi'.     E-42 

weyo'.     Map  2-56 

we'tpa  ori'igen.     K-28,  J-52 

we'tsets.     Map  2-30 

wetsetsqa's.     Map  2* 

wesito'.     F-29 

we'sona  mestso'.     C-34 

we'spen.     G-16 

we'skwenet.     F-13 

we'skwenet-o-tna'w.     Map  2-49 

we'logets.     E-105 

we'Lkik.     F-l 

we'Lkwaw.     A-72 

we'Lkwaw  opaa.     E-8 

we'Lkwew  wolo"mono  wroi'.     B-30 

wa"a.     E-38 

wa"amoks.     A-33 

wa"as  inera'.     A-6 

wa'ase.     E-68 

wa'  ase  eme'kwoL. 

wa'ase  hipets  wroi'. 

wa'ase  hiqo'  wroi'. 

wa"aw  son.     A-67 

wa'hsek.     F-32 

wa'hsek  hipu'r  wroi'. 

wa'hsek  hiqo'  wroi'. 

wa'men.     G* 

wahtsero'.     A-73 

wa  tsene'gomek.     E-17 

wri'L  ego.     D-98 

wr're'ts  otma'w.     D-41 

wr"rgri.     D-110 

wrtsr"w.     H* 


C-62 
E-69 
E-70 


F-23 
F-37 


wr'sip  uso'n.     A-5 

wrsr'i  wroi'. 

wr'Lri  wroi'.     B-57 

wrLqri'sne  woo'lemeL.     J* 

wr"grs.     D-75 

wrgr'L.     J-42 

wora'w.     J-36 

wor-o"mes.     E-114 

wo'weyek.     Map  22 

wo'hpi  rk.     C-51 

wo'hpi  or.     F-35 

wo'hpi  ol.     A-74 

wohpe'iyo.     E-44 

wohpere'  raw.     B-49 

wo'xpa.     F-47 

wo'hpo  reqe'n.     D-104 

wo'xtek.     D-31 

wo'xtek-wona'w.     See  haag-o-tek 

wo'xtoi.     G-43,  Map  2-43 

wohke'ro.     D-25 

wo'xku.     See  t'u'lek 

wo"mots.     B-17 

wot'o'.     F-40 

wo'tokwoR  wroi'.     D-53 

won  ol'g.     C-57 

wo'tskew.     C-59 

wo'tskew  osolo'neyik.     C-58 

wo'koteL.     E-117 

wo'kotel  wroi'.     E-128 

wokotse'k  wroi'.     E* 

wo"ke'l.     B-39 

wo"ke'l  pets  wroi'.     B-40 

wo"ke'l  pul  wroi'.     B-36 

wokse'i.     J-34 

wo'gi.     E-95,  map  22 

wo'gi  oso'ho  neye'qw.     D-64 

wo'gi  sitso'  wroi'.     A-23 

wo'gi  so'teg.     See  pe'kw  tuL-xo 

wo'gisya'.     A* 

wo'giL  ote'poni.     A-31 

wo'giL  ote'k.     B-41 

wo'gan.     E-51 

wo'gow.     D-67 


ye'wome'.     D-39 
ye'qwtsin.     J-25 
ye'gweL  ukwa'p. 
yr'mrk.     K-55 
yr'nr'pu.     J-18 
yo'xwtr.     D-86 


H-19 


yo'xtr  wroi'. 
yots  okege'I 
yots  legai'. 
yogeyo'L. 
yogoyo'r 


B-47 
1-2 
A-19 
E-108 
H* 


yuLpe'ts.     K-18 
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hime'L.     E-19 
hime'L  wroi'.     E-18 
hime'L  hiqo'  wroi'.     E-21 
hixkelo'L.     E-41 
hine'i.     Map  2-3 
hin'eg.     Map  2-5 
hinkun.     F-55 
hirikumr'"'.     A-24 
hira'momeLpi'gr.     F-9 
hike'ts.     Map  2-54 
higwone'k.     Map  2-22 
he'weL.     K* 
he  "wo.     I* 
he':woli.     K-44 
heyomu'.     See  lo"olego. 
he'sir.     E-66 
here'mtsolo'q.     B* 
herpunamo'.     E-129 
he'Lku-sr.     A-60 
helega"a  wroi'.     D-15 
he'Lkus  ole':gem.     A-13 
heLqwalu'L.     E-107 
hegwono'l  otsyti'.     C-40 
hekege'.     G-10 
hego'  olego'  wrpqwr'i.     D-97 
ha'asqr"r.     E-112 
ha'asqr"r  hiqo'.     E-lll 
ha" wo  wroi'.     A-80 
ha'wegok  hipu'r  wroi'.     C-18 
hawok.     C-3;  J-28 
haye'qw.     G-46 


pi'min.     Map  2-57 
pi'Npa.     1-38 
pe'wetoL.     J-56 
pe'me  ole'gelin.     K-7 
pema'ks  ole'g.     K-45 
pet'owo".     1-33 
pe'tolo.     E-63 
petso'w.     Map  2-42 
petso'-hiqo'.     Map  2 
petsku  srnr'i.     D-70 
pe'tskus  ore'tse.     A-56 
peno'.     F-50 
peno'  wroi'.     F-49 
pelikr'rts.     G-58 
pe'Lkeneq.     D-126 
pe'LkoL.     E-132,  G-47 
pe";kar  ore'w.     G-26 
pe'kwan.     D-54 
pe'kwan  eme'Lnok.     D-71 


P 


hapo'r.     D-127 

haLkutso'r.     Map  2-16 

haag.     A-37 

haa'goteqw.     D-34 

haa'gosyoiL.     B-13 

haagoru"  uwore'L  wroi'.     B-56 

haagola'.     G-14 

haagolo'k.     G-28 

ha'iqw.     J-48 

hr'wr'w.     A-45,  1-8 

hryrmr'is.     K-19 

ho"owoR.     C-24 

ho"oreq.     D-40 

howego'.     C-19 

honare'qw.     G-25 

ho'  ome'R.     D-112 

ho'  ome'R  wroi'.     D-lll 

hoo'n-o-tep.     Map  2* 

ho"  onokok.     G-35 

ho"  mono'otep.     D-120 

ho'hko.     I* 

ho"  paw.     B-37 

ho"  paw  welega'  wroi'.     B-35 

ho"  paw  wroi'.     B-31 

ho'paw  pu'l  wroi'.     B-34 

ho'paw  hipe'ts  wroi'.     B-38 

hola'xtsuL.     K-47 

ho'ktkeL.     K-9 

hti'uksorek.     E-76 

hti'uksore'qen  wroi'.     E-75 

humawr'.     Map  2* 


pe'kwan  wroi'.     D-62 
pekwu  tu'L.     G-24 
pekwu  tu'L.     D-56,  1-6 
pekwu  tu'Lso.     G-49 
pekwtsu.     Map  2-7 
pe'gwi.     1-3 
pegwe'.     Map  2-48 
pe'gwo'  ole'g.     H-9 
pegwola'.     H-26 
pegwola'L.     J-38 
pego'hpo.     K-34 
paiyamu'r.     A 
pa"ar.     1-21 
pa'+teq.     Map  22 
pre.'grau'.     E-23 
prhrtsr'k.     K-68 
pr'xteq.     K-41 
pr'Lkwrk.     K-29 
pr'kwr'i.     D-14 
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prgwr/w.     K-42 
prgru"Rru'.     D-139 
pr'gris-otsye'guk.     A-29,  1-15 
pr'grL  ole'go.     D-43 
poi'xko  ole'p.     1-17 
poiyowu'r  wroi'.     A-57 
poiyura'.     H-23 
poiyura'  wroi'.     H-24 
poi'k.     K-64 
po"otoi.     G 
po"  to'yo.     F-12 
pot  si'.     G-36 
posi'r.     Map  2-17 
posi'r  oLhaag.     C-68 

mistsi'ks.     Map  2-9 
mi'lonets.     G-50 
miLmu'wimu.     D-146 
me'rip.     E-87 
me'rip  wroi'.     E-93 
meR  hipe'ts  wroi'.     E-66 
me'rip  hiqo'  hi'gwonu.     E-85 
mer-oge't.     D-135 
me'rxkwi.     E-54 
me'Rqo.     D-46 
me'wiL  e"g:rN.     J-51 
meyepe'r  wroi'.     C-75 
meta'.     D-118 
meta'  wroi'.     D-129 
metke"ox.     J-16 
mesto'.     B-ll 
me'stsek.     K-67 
me'tsep  rgr'its.     E-47 
me"5tsr  ole'go.     F-5 
me'tsko.     K-73 
mene"  wots.     E-139 
me'nes.     Map  22 
me'n:oi.     B-6 
meno'men.     G* 
me'  H'l.     D-124 
melekoi'yo.     A-39 
meLe'kwa.     J-14 
me'leg.     B-9 
me'leg  wroi'.     B-10 
me'legoL.     Map  2-20 
meLirmwim.     A- 16 
meLnega'.     G-ll,  D-138 
me'Lku.     D-100 
me'Lku  wroi'.     D-106 
meke'L.     H 
me"'kwets.     E-79 
meqwtege'n.     G-8 
mega'.     A-40 
mega'r  ukwr'tsr.     A 


m 


poRkwe'L.     E-64 
pii'lik  sr.     C-53,  A-59,  D-63 
pu'uktik  oo'lo.     K-17 
pye'h  oske'go.     A-4 
pyegwela'w  wroi'.     G-34 
pya'ageL.     Map  2-42 
plepe'i.     A-53,  see  also  hrgwr 
ple'ken.     H-10 
plo':le  wroi'.     E-28 
plo'kse.     D-149 
plo'ksew.     Map  2-34 
pkets  ope'gemu.     A-49 
pkwo"  oro.     C-26 


mega'u.     E-46 

megwimo'r.     G-51 

megwi'L  ote'get.     G-52 

ma"ats.     1-25 

ma"aq.     K-10 

mawome'k\veL.     K-76 

miiRkwi.     1-37 

ma"wa  wroi'.     E-106 

mapagii'L.     F-26 

mapagii'L  wroi'.     F-27 

ma"a.     Map  2-25 

ma"a  wr"rpqwri.     D-93 

ma'aspume'u.     See  orpl'rk  wroi' 

ma'a  spu  wroi'.     C-33 

ma"aga  wroi'.     E-97 

maoi'qoro.     K-40 

mr'rp.     K-49 

mrr"mes.     G 

mrwrsisla'  wroi'.     D-116 

mr"yr.     B-4 

mrhr'k.     J-40 

mr'pr.     Map  2* 

mrnego'.     D-107 

mr'L  gr.     D-140 

mrku'r.     E-65 

mr'qwRL.     D-78 

mrgr"N.     J-7 

mo"o  ote'k.     A-41 

mu'reqw.     J-31 

mu'rek.     E-35 

mu'RM.     H-28 

mu'RM  owe"eiku.     A-3 

mur'N.     G* 

mu'RN  tsrkrsi'L.     J-15 

mu'rnu  ke'peL.     D-21 

mu"uM.     D-37 

mu'nek.     F-15 

mu'ntse  haag.     E-7 

myrgwr'.     E-94 
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ti'o'o.     D-72 
tioxkr'or.     D-136 
tixL  ole'go.     J-55 
tekwo.     1-5 
t'I'gon.     H-18 
te'we  ore'ga.     J-57,  K-53 
tepa'axk.     Map  2-52 
tepo'.     J-47 
tepo'na.     K-59 
tepola'w.     E-52 
tepola'w  wroi'.     E-50 
teto'no  wroi'.     E-6 
tetu's.     H-13 
tesire'n.     G-57 
teke'tin.     See  wahsek 
teko'l.     Map  22 
te'  kti'L.     D-150 
tekwana'L.     I 
teku's  oke'pel.     E-25 
tewkwr'.    J-33 
te'kwo      1-19 
te"kwon  rek.     F-8 
te'kta.     D-4 
te'kta  wroi'.     D-6 
te'kta  krtsr'.     C-78 
te'kta  ote'mets.     B 
te'kto  okte'nets.     H-22 
tekwsau'.     D-79 
tegwalaus.     A* 
tewolaa'g.     K-62 
tegwola'  otsa'l.     A-62 
tegwola'w  oslo'qw.     F-52 
tegwo'L.     Map  2-47 
tegoiye"M.     F-21 
ta"amoslo.     K-51 


ta'aL  woag. 

ta':tail.     A-27 

ta"taweL.     G 

ta'to  ole'go.     C-75 

tahtosi'ts.     A-34 

t'r'i.     F-28 

tr'wr.     B-48 

tr'wr  wroi'.     B-46 

tr'pr.     E-143,  A-50 

t'r'pr.     G-12 

tr'pr  upqwr'i.     D-141 

trqwrnr'w.     D-ll 

trgwr'.     J-4 

trgwr'g.     K-3 

toruso'  wroi'.     See  qri  wroi'. 

to'htr.     C-35 

tohtrme'qw  wroi'.     H-33 

to'xtr  pets.     C-37 

toxteme'qw.     1-4 

to'hpr.     G-13 

to'loweL.     1-45 

tolo'qw.     Map  2-6 

turip.     B-52 

tu'rip  hlr  wroi'.     B-53 

tu'noiyoL  Map  2-21. 

tunoiyo'L  otegeket.     See  ote'get  wroi' 

t'u'lek.     E-55 

tti'loiyo  wroi'.     E-58 

twe'Lkr.     C-77 

tmi'gon.     D-121 

tmeR  umi"L  olo"o.     K-14 

tmr'i.     A-54 

tmr'i  wroi'.     A-55 

tse'max.     Map  2* 


sie'geL.     E-71 

sio'gon.     Map  22 

sio'gon  hipe'ts.     Map  22 

sigonrt.     I 

si'gwets.     H-31 

seye'w  osle'p.     A-81 

sepora'.     Map  2-46 

sepola'.     Map  2-26 

se'polek  osre'qwoni.     J 

sepola'  tisa'xs.     H 

seml'L.     See  qo'otep  wroi' 

semi"L  wroi'.     See  qo'otep  wroi' 

sekwona'.     H-21 

segwe'w.     Map  2-23 

segwora'  wroi'.     C-74 


se'ge  woo'lemeL.     J* 

segwe'm.     See  segwu' 

segwona'R.     D-91 

segwo'RksoL.     E-45 

sa"a.     E-49 

sa"a.     J-26 

sa'ar.     G-33 

sa"a,L.     B-50 

sa"al  hipe'ts  wroi'.     B-51 

sre'por.     K-71 

srego'n.     D-90 

sr'rnr.     D-68 

sr'pr.     C-72 

sr'pr  meL  e"go.     D-42 

soiqw.     B-8 
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so"o  ogu'r.     I* 
so"o  tsyuk.     C-41 
so"o  oke'tsiL.     D-88 
so'xtsin.     K-50 
so'xtsin  wroi'.     K-52 
sots-ole'  :gai .     D-6 1 
sa"u.     A-38 
supai'L.     I 
su'mig.     J-ll 
sto'wen  wroi'.     B-58 


tsi'rq  otep.     D-123 
tsio  pi'L  wroi'.     E-14 
tsi'poi  wroi'.     G-44 
tsi'kw  tsen.     1-36 
tsi'golaw  wroi'.     D-48 
tsi'i'xko.     I* 
tsemi'L  wroi'.     D-22 
tse'tskwi.     E-124 
tse'tskwi-kes.     E-126 
tselo'notep.     A-77 
tse'Lkum.     C-42 
tse'Lkwaw.     F-43 
tse'Lkwaw  hipets  wroi'.     F-48 
tse'Lkwaw  higwo'n.     F-6 
tse'kweL.     A-79 
tse'ktsiN  e"go.     C-43 
tse'ktsiN.     C-44 
tsegige:goi'l.     F-31 
tse'ge  omu.     D-3 
tsegoro'k  higwon.     E-22 
tsegoro'k  wroi'.     E-24 
tsegeroqw  hiqo'  wroi'.     W-25 
tsegoro'koR.     E-27 
tse'gwa.     E-96 
tsa'posro'r.     E-13 
tsa'ks  omilu'.     F* 
tsa'h  spaw.     D-23 
tsa'hspe  opa"a.     Map  12 
tsa'hpek  oke'to.     1-11 


ts 


sto'wen  pets  wroi'.     C-4 

sto'wen  so'htsi.     C-l 

sme'Rkit.     D-18 

smeRkitu'r  wroi'.     B-16,  E-36 

sme'tsken.     J-30 

slo-'o.     G-32 

slo'wiL.     C-60 

sto'wen.     B-59 

sko"onaw.     K-37 

skoyamu'.     G 


tsa'hpek.     1-10. 

tsa'pek  srmrnr'i.     D-7 

tsrahprsi'k.     A-68 

tsr'hr  ole'go.     B-2 

tsrhr'lik.     K-20 

tsrktsryr'.     E-l 

tso'owim.     K-46 

tso"ok  wroi'.     G-55 

tsots  ome'kweL.     D-128 

tso'tskwi.     1-14 

tso'tskwl  hipau'.     I* 

tso'tskwi  hipe'ts  wroi'.     E-l  25 

tso'kik.     D-101 

tso'kik  wroi'.     D-99 

tsure'wa.     K-ll 

tsu'rai.     K-31 

tsuR  owa"a.     D-122 

tsuloiyo'L.     D-130 

tsweyome'we  wroi'.     E-5 

tspe'ga  ore'qen.     D-59 

tspa'ar.     1-41 

tspa'ar  wroi'.     1-40 

tsme'yis  oro"o.     J-59 

tsmegi'ts  we'sle'k  wone'w.     A-21 

tsmo"oqw  upa"a.     J-41 

tskr'i.     G-45 

tskr'mrwr.     A-63 

tskwe'ges  ori'ken.     C-50 

tskwe'ges  waa'g.     B-15.  J-13 


11 


nI"oloL.     C-39 
ni'Vo.     1-27 
ni"tepo.     D-35 
ni'niputs  amo'.     F-41 
ni'krk.     I 
ni'qr.     D-73 
nikurtsr'i  wroi'.     A-61 
nigwe'go.     H-17 
nigwe'go  wroi'.     H-16 


nl'grk.     B-61 
nege's.     H 
ne"weleL.     J-27 
ne"maw.     K-5 
nepu'i  sots  olego'L. 
ne'leL.     Map  2-11 
neke'L  wroi'. 
neko':sit      G-15 
neko'ksip.     C-81 


D-57 
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negeni's  wroi.     E-145 
nega'htur  haag.     E-20,  D-144 
negona'.     D-114 
nego'ksap.     D-85 
na'astok.     Map  2-29 
nanepl'r.   '  C-79,  E-127 
nako'  osre'goR.     E-48 
na'giL.     C-48 
na'giLso.     B-62 
na'xkwoi.     G 
nahksau'.     E-120 
nr'rtsopo'piL.     1-1 
nryi'tmu'RM.     1-43 
nrgr'i  o^'l.     1-34 
noro'rpeg.     Map  2-2 


noroyu'r.     See  oke'tohime'L 

noRpi"L.     D-38 

no"o.     A-48,  K 

no'osogo'r.     K 

no'htska.     B-14 

no'htska  wroi'.     E-33 

no'htska-hipu'r  wroi'.     D-132 
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PLATE  1 

A  general  view  of  Trinidad  bay.  At  the  left  in  the  background  the  rounded 
promontory  is  Trinidad  head.  It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  low  flat 
neck.  Just  to  the  right  of  the  neck,  on  a  slope  or  declivity  below  the  white 
town  of  Trinidad,  which  is  on  the  fiat,  lies  the  Indian  town  of  tsu'rai.  (See 
map  34.) 

Practically  every  rock  in  this  picture  has  its  own  proper  name. 
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TRINIDAD   BAY   FROM   THE   SOUTH 


PLATE  2 

(See  maps  6  and  7) 

Fig.  1 — At  the  mouth  of  this  valley  and  to  the  left  is  the  site  known  as 
o'men,  lying  on  the  small  promontory  there.  Several  big  sea-rocks  lie  offshore. 
In  the  middle  distance  (to  the  left)  is  a  small  lake,  o'men-o-ke'to.  On  the 
hillside  back  of  the  lake  stands  a  tree  into  which  the  people  shot  arrows  as 
offerings  (see  rectangle  A-30  and  note). 

Fig.  2 — Wilson  creek  may  be  seen  as  it  enters  the  ocean  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance. A  site  (o'men -hipu'r),  marked  by  four  house-pits  and  an  accumulation 
of  shell,  lies  on  the  small  knoll  a  few  feet  above  and  beyond  the  creek-mouth. 
The  distant  point  with  the  crag  at  the  end  is  called  at  the  present  time  "God's 
Footsteps"  from  some  Indian  tradition  connected  with  the  culture-hero. 

Fig.  3 — This  view  shows  the  village  of  o'men  with  its  beach.  The  house- 
pits  lie  on  the  small  knoll  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  just  above  a  small  pond 
of  water. 
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VIEWS   AT  THE   MOUTH  OF   WILSON    CREEK 


PLATE  3 

(See  rectangle  A  and  notes) 

The  main  stream  and  its  canyon  may  be  seen  to  the  left  at  b,  with  part  of 
the  white  town  of  Requa  (a).  A  village  (otwe'go)  is  said  to  have  existed  on 
the  flat  across  the  river  at  c.  The  principal  Indian  settlement  on  that  side  of 
the  river,  we'Lkwaw,  lay  on  the  hill  above  the  sand-bar  at  d.  The  bar  at  the 
river's  mouth  is  seen  at  e,  with  the  outlet  into  the  ocean  at  f.  The  letter  g 
indicates  a  large  crag  of  rock  called  orego's,  to  whom  prayers  are  addressed  in 
a  death  purification  ceremony.  At  h  may  be  seen  some  houses  of  European 
style  inhabited  by  Indians  near  the  ancient  village-site  of  re'kwoi. 
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PLATE  4 

Fig.  1 — A  "sacred"  house  in  re'kwoi  in  which  the  "jumping  dance"  was 
performed.     (Now  replaced  by  a  structure  of  mill  lumber.) 

Fig.  2 — Tree  at  we'Lkwaw.  During  the  last  ten  days  of  the  "jumping 
dance"  ceremony  the  dances  were  performed  at  the  foot  of  this  tree. 

Fig.  3 — A  spot  some  distance  up-river  from  re'kwoi.  Here  a  canoe  landed 
to  procure  sweat-house  wood  in  connection  with  the  ceremony. 

Fig.  4 — Place  opposite  the  town  of  tvi'rip  where  disembodied  souls  enter  the 
underworld.  Under  the  pepperwood  tree  to  the  left  of  the  center  in  the  picture 
is  a  small  hole  into  which  the  ghosts  go.  (See  under  Geographical  Concepts, 
and  also  under  B-55,  p.  235  above.) 
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CEREMONIAL   PLACES   NEAR   THE    MOUTH  OF   THE  KLAMATH 


PLATE  5 

Fig.  1 — The  ' '  sacred ' '  sweat -house,  in  which  observances  in  connection  with 
the  "jumping  dance"  took  place. 

Fig.  2 — "Sacred"  house.  The  photograph  shows  the  rear  end  of  the  old- 
style  Indian  house  in  which  the  "jumping  dance"  was  performed.  Just  to 
the  left  of  the  dwelling  house  is  the  roof  of  a  "  sweat-house, ' '  and  to  the  left 
of  that,  an  inclosure  of  poles  marking  the  place  where  bodies  have  been  buried. 
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Fig.  2 

STRUCTURES   USED   CEREMONIALLY   IN   THE   TOWN   OF   PEKWAN 


PLATE  6 

Fig.  1 — View  from  sa"a,  looking  across  to  the  town  of  mii'rek.  The  struc- 
ture visible  over  the  trees  in  the  right  middle  distance  is  an  Indian  house, 
marking  the  position  of  the  village.     The  other  structures  have  disappeared. 

Fig.  2 — View  of  the  hillsides  across  the  river  from  ke'pel.  The  Klamath 
in  its  canyon  flows  from  right  to  left  across  the  foreground.  On  the  hillside 
above  may  be  seen,  towering  above  the  other  conifers,  a  group  of  great  red- 
woods. These  are  the  first  redwoods  one  encounters  in  traveling  toward  the 
coast.  The  spot  is  called  megau'  (payment)  and  is  the  scene  of  a  ceremony  in 
connection  with  the  fish-dam.  The  stream  in  the  center  is  called  tepolau'  wroi' 
(Prairie  creek)  because  of  the  extensive  grass  fields  on  the  hilltops  drained 
by  it  (see  photograph).     The  structures  in  this  picture  are  all  modern. 
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VIEWS   IX    THE   VICINITY   OF   THE    FISH-DAM 


PLATE  7 

Fig.  1 — Boulder  at  the  river's  edge.  This  boulder  was  once  a  wo'ge  or 
immortal,  who  tried  to  prevent  death  from  coming  into  the  world.  Having 
failed,  he  took  up  his  abode  here,  but  still  has  an  aversion  to  corpses.  When 
a  dead  body  is  being  taken  up  or  down  the  river  it  has  to  be  landed  and  carried 
behind  this  rock.     Women  also  land  from  canoes  and  walk  around  on  shore. 

Fig.  2 — The  sharp-pointed  rock  in  the  foreground,  which  is  only  two  feet 
high,  was  a  very  powerful  being  called  Jealous-One-of-Merip.  He  had  two 
wives  and  because  of  them  shot  the  hero  Sharp-behind  with  an  arrow  (rectangle 
E-87,  E-99,  and  notes). 
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SUPERNATURAL   BEINGS   TN   THE   FORM   OF  ROCKS   AT   THE   TOWN 
OF   MERIP 


PLATE  8 
(See  map  22;  also  notes  on  rectangle  E-137) 

Fig.  1 — The  boulder  at  the  right  with  a  fishing-stage  is  named  wo'weyek. 
The  Indian  watching  his  nets  is  Old  Dan  of  wa'ksek,  a  mile  or  two  up-stream. 
The  rock  in  midstream  is  called  pa'xtek  (storage-basket)  because  of  a  hole  in 
its  top.  It  was  once  a  basket  thrown  here  by  a  wo'ge.  On  the  opposite  shore 
under  the  shadow  of  a  boulder  is  a  second  fishing-stage,  called  me'nes. 

Fig.  2 — View  up  the  Klamath.  The  boulder  in  the  foreground  (from  which 
the  photograph  was  taken)  is  kwenometur.  Near  the  opposite  shore  in  the 
middle  distance  is  an  erect  boulder  with  a  prone  one  close  at  its  side.  Both 
used  to  be  erect;  and  they  are  called  sio'gon  (erect  stones  at  a  house  door  which 
a  person  grasps  in  pulling  himself  out). 
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SCENES   AT   QEXEK 


PLATE  9 
(See  map  22;  also  rectangle  E-137  and  notes) 

Fig.  1 — View  up  the  river  from  the  rock  wo'weyek.  The  promontory  is 
named  teko'l. 

Fig.  2. — The  village  site  overlooking  the  rapids.  The  depressions  shown  in  the 
photograph  (all  of  which  are  natural,  not  artificial)  are  supposed  to  be  house-pits 
where  supernatural  beings  formerly  lived.  A  deep  depression  just  in  front  of 
the  camera  is  Eaccoon  's  house-pit.  Some  fifty  yards  away  is  a  shallow  one  called 
Coyote's  house-pit.  To  the  right  between  two  small  clumps  of  brush  the  trail 
can  be  seen. 
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SCENES  AT   QENEK 


PLATE  10 

Fig.  1 — Rock  near  the  town  of  wa'  'ase,  on  which  Bluejay  threw  a  half- 
dressed  buckskin.  The  skin  mildewed,  and  the  mildew  is  still  to  be  seen  on 
the  boulder  (see  rectangle  E-68  and  notes). 

Fig.  2 — -Indian  houses  in  the  town  of  wa'hsek  (see  rectangle  F-32). 

Fig.  3 — In  the  middle  of  the  picture  can  be  glimpsed  the  top  of  a  rocky 
cliff  called  hu'iik-o-re'qen  (see  rectangle  E-76  and  notes),  children -they-sit. 
Owls  once  carried  children  up'  and  left  them  here.  They  cried,  and  turned  into 
rock. 

Fig.  4 — Former  site  of  a  village  called  lo-o-le'go,  now  cultivated  (see  rect- 
angle G-30).     A  fish-dam  was  formerly  erected  at  this  point. 
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SCENES   NEAR  THE  UP-RIVER  END  OF  YUROK   TERRITORY 


PLATE  11 

Fig.  1 — The  Klamath  flows  through  a  deep  canyon  from  the  left,  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  Trinity,  which  flow  in  from  the  background,  at  the  point  of 
the  sandspit.  At  the  extreme  left  a  cluster  of  modern  buildings  lying  across 
the  Klamath  on  a  knoll  marks  the  site  of  the  old  Indian  town  of  pekwtu'L 
(rectangle  G-24).  Opposite  the  observer,  beyond  the  sandspit,  lies  the  town 
of  rLrgr'  (rectangle  G-26).  All  the  Indian  structures  have  disappeared.  To 
the  right,  with  a  great  white  bar  in  front  of  it,  lies  we'itspus  (rectangle  G-21). 
One  or  two  modern  structures  can  be  seen  among  the  trees. 

Fig.  2 — Map  of  the  locality  shown  above. 
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THE  TRINITY  RIVER,  THE  KLAMATH  RIVER,   AND  THREE   INDIAN   TOWNS 


PLATE  12 

Fig.  1 — Two  Indian  houses  in  we'itspiis  (belonging  to  Stone  and  Billy  Work, 
numbers  13  and  14  in  map  26). 

Fig.  2 — In  the  foreground  is  an  outcropping  of  granite,  hardly  visible,  be- 
neath a  small  pepperwood  tree.  This  rock  was  a  young  immortal,  who  once 
lived  at  we'itspiis,  and  who  founded  the  ' '  jumping  dance. ' ' 

Fig.  3 — This  photograph  shows  a  hillside  above  we'itspiis  and  somewhat  up- 
stream. At  this  spot  the  first  dance  in  the  "jumping  dance"  ceremonies  was 
performed. 

Fig.  4 — The  Klamath  river  at  segwu'  (Somes  Bar)  in  Karok  territory.  The 
river  at  the  left  flows  around  the  base  of  the  great  rock  Auite  (see  map  2,  no.  23, 
and  note). 
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SCENES  AT  WEITSPUS:    THE  KLAMATH  RIVER    AT   SEGWU  '    ( SOMES  BAR)    IN   KAROK   TERRITORY 


PLATE  13 
(See  also  map  30) 

Fig.  1 — The  mouth  of  Eedwood  creek,  which  washes  the  base  of  the  hills 
in  the  background,  is  in  this  photograph  closed  by  a  bar,  forming  a  still  lagoon, 
the  water  of  which  is  backed  up  well  into  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  On 
the  landward  side  of  the  knoll  next  the  sea  lies  a  village-site  known  as 
otmekwo'R.  A  second  village,  ore'qw,  lies  somewhat  to  the  left  and  below  the 
point  where  this  picture  was  taken   (see  following  photograph). 

Fig.  2 — The  site  of  the  town  ore'qw  lies  on  the  hillside  among  the  ferns. 
No  structures  remain  and  the  pits  are  overgrown.  The  shanty  in  the  foreground 
is  the  house  of  a  blind  old  Indian,  Skirk  (see  p.  218). 
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COAST   YUROK   SITES   AT   THE    MOUTH   OF  REDWOOD   CREEK 


PLATE  14 

(See  map  30) 

Fig.  1 — Freshwater  lagoon.  On  the  steep  declivity  at  the  right  a  group  of 
natural  depressions  are  thought  to  be  the  house-pits  where  giants  formerly  lived. 
The  place  is  called  nr'rts-o-po'piL. 

Fig.  2 — Stone  lagoon. 
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ALONG  THE  COAST:    FRESHWATER  LAGOON  AND  STONE  LAGOON 


PLATE  15 
(See  map  31) 

Fig.  1 — Goat  Eock  between  Stone  lagoon  and  Dry  lagoon. 

Fig.  2 — Dry  lagoon.  An  Indian  village,  tsotskwi,  lay  just  to  the  right  of 
the  white  barn  in  the  distance.  Goat  rock  (rectangle  1-31)  may  be  seen  at 
the  left. 
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ALONG   THE   COAST 


PLATE  16 

(See  map  33) 

The  village  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  bluff,  sheltered  from  the  wind.  The 
native  dwelling-houses  have  been  replaced  by  shacks  of  sawn  lumber,  but  one 
or  two  old  sweat-houses  still  remain. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE 

This  account  of  the  Cahuilla,  one  of  the  largest  surviving  tribes 
in  southern  California,  represents  the  work  of  Lucile  Hooper  as 
University  of  California  research  fellow  in  anthropology  in  1918. 

The  Cahuilla  occupy  three  contiguous  but  quite  different  habitats. 
The  Mountain  division  inhabits  Coahuilla  reservation  and  certain 
near-by  tracts,  some  four  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean.  To  the  north, 
in  San  Gorgonio  Pass,  are  the  Pass  Cahuilla,  at  about  half  that  eleva- 
tion. These  are  now  mostly  on  Morongo  reservation.  The  Desert 
Cahuilla  are  inland  from  the  two  preceding  groups,  about  Indio  and 
Coachella  in  Torres,  Martinez,  and  a  number  of  other  small  reserva- 
tions northwest  of  the  Salton  Sea.  The  territory  of  these  people  is 
almost  wholly  without  rainfall,  and  lies  at  about  sea  level,  in  part 
below  it.  Their  habitat  is  thus  unusually  specialized.  Owing  to  late 
settlement  of  the  district  by  Americans,  this  group  of  the  Cahuilla 
has  also  best  preserved  its  ancient  customs.  Miss  Hooper's  investi- 
gations relate  chiefly  to  the  Desert  Cahuilla. 

There  is  a  considerable  body  of  published  literature  on  the  Cahuilla 
and  other  Indian  tribes  of  southern  California,  but  no  intensive 
monograph  upon  .any  one  tribe  nor  a  satisfactory  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  the  region.  The  literature  being  so  scattered,  its  citation 
would  have  resulted  in  innumerable  detailed  cross-references  in  foot- 
notes, which  the  ethnological  specialist  in  this  field  would  scarcely 
need,  and  which  would  not  be  of  much  aid  to  the  novice.  The  list 
of  the  more  important  works  given  at  the  end  of  this  paper  will 
probably  meet  the  requirements  of  most  readers. 

The  first  comparative  problem  about  the  Desert  Cahuilla  has 
hitherto  been  this.  They  speak  the  same  language  as  the  Mountain 
and  Pass  divisions,  and  are  rather  closely  connected  in  speech  with 
the  other  Shoshonean  groups  on  the  west — the  Luiseno,  Cupeno,  Juan- 
efio,  Gabrielino,  and  Serrano.  To  the  east  and  northeast  is  the  home 
of  the  alien  Yuman  tribes  of  the  lower  Colorado  River — the  Cocopa, 
Yuma,  Mohave  and  others,  all  agricultural;  and  of  the  Chemehuevi 
or  Southern  Paiute,  nomads  of  the  Great  Basin.  Do  the  cultural 
connections  of  the  Cahuilla  run  chiefly  westward  like  their  speech 
affiliations,  or  are  they  as  close  with  the  Yumans  and  Chemehuevi? 
Miss   Hooper's   data,   taken   in   their    entirety,    settle   this    question. 
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With  all  their  geographical  proximity  to  the  Yuma  and  Mohave,  the 
Desert  Cahuilla  partake  essentially  of  the  native  civilization  of  the 
Shoshonean  coastal  tribes  of  southern  California. 


ORIGIN  BELIEFS1 

Birth  of  Mukat  and  Tamaioit. — In  the  beginning,  there  was  no 
earth  or  sky  or  anything  or  anybody ;  only  a  dense  darkness  in  space. 
This  darkness  seemed  alive.  Something  like  lightnings  seemed  to  pass 
through  it  and  meet  each  other  once  in  a  while.  Two  substances  which 
looked  like  the  white  of  an  egg  came  from  these  lightnings.  They 
lay  side  by  side  in  the  stomach  of  the  darkness,  which  resembled  a 
spider  web.  These  substances  disappeared.  They  were  then  pro- 
duced again,  and  again  they  disappeared.  This  was  called  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  darkness.  The  third  time  they  appeared,  they 
remained,  hanging  there  in  this  web  in  the  darkness.  The  substances 
began  to  grow  and  soon  were  two  very  large  eggs.  When  they  began 
to  hatch,  they  broke  at  the  top  first.  Two  heads  came  out,  then 
shoulders,  hips,  knees,  ankles,  toes ;  then  the  shell  was  all  gone.  Two 
boys  had  emerged :  Mukat  and  Tamaioit.  They  were  grown  men 
from  the  first,  and  could  talk  right  away.  As  they  lay  there,  both  at 
the  same  time  heard  a  noise  like  a  bee  buzzing.  It  was  the  song  of 
their  mother  Darkness. 

Attempt  to  create  light. — Mukat  said  he  was  the  first  to  hear  the 
song,  but  Tamaioit  declared  that  he  was.  They  argued  about  this, 
because  the  first  one  to  hear  it  would  be  considered  the  older,  and 
each  desired  this  honor. 

As  they  lay  there,  they  seemed  to  be  old  enough  to  think.  Mukat 
suggested  that  they  make  light  that  they  might  see.  Tamaioit  said, 
"You  think  you  are  the  older,  now  carry  out  your  ideas."  So  they 
began  creating  things.  Mukat  reached  into  his  mouth  and  took  from 
his  heart:  (1)  a  cricket,  Shilim  shilim;  (2)  Papavonot,  another 
insect;  (3)  a  black  and  white  lizard,  Takmeyatineyawet ;  (4)  a  person, 
Whatwhatwet. 

Mukat  and  Tamaioit  decided  to  turn  all  these  new  creatures  loose 
and  let  them  drive  away  the  darkness.     Since  Mukat  had  made  them, 


i  The  only  previously  recorded  information  on  the  Cahuilla  origin  story  is  the 
outline  given  by  E.  W.  Gifford,  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Am.  Arch.  Ethn.,  xrv,  188,  189, 
1918.  T.  T.  Waterman  has  summarized  and  analyzed  most  of  the  literature  on 
the  origin  myths  of  the  southern  California  Indians  in  the  American  Anthropolo- 
gist, n.s.,  xi,  41-55,  1909. 
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they  had  almost  as  much  power  as  he.  Lizard  tried  to  swallow  the 
darkness  but  was  not  successful.  Finally,  all  of  them  together  man- 
aged to  drive  east  part  of  the  darkness  and  then  there  was  a  little 
light.  But  when  they  returned  to  Mukat  and  Tamaioit,  the  darkness 
they  had  driven  away  rushed  back  and  they  could  not  drive  it  away 
again. 

Mukat  and  Tamaioit  then  said  they  should  have  something  to 
smoke  to  remove  the  darkness,  just  as  medicine  men  smoke  now  to 
remove  disease. 

Making  tobacco. — They  therefore  planned  to  make  tobacco.  Mukat 
took  black  tobacco  from  his  heart  and  Tamaioit  brought  forth  a  lighter 
colored  tobacco.  Next,  they  needed  some  way  to  smoke  it,  so  they  each 
brought  forth  another  substance  from  the  heart.  Mukat 's  was  dark, 
Tamaioit 's  was  light.  "With  this  they  made  pipes.  There  were  no 
holes  in  these  pipes,  so  they  each  pulled  out  a  whisker  and  pierced 
holes  in  the  pipes.  Mukat  then  took  a  coal  of  fire  from  his  heart  to 
light  the  tobacco  with.  Now  they  were  ready  to  smoke.  Mukat  filled 
his  pipe  first,  held  it  up  in  the  air,  and  inhaled. 

He  then  decided  to  play  a  trick  on  Tamaioit,  so  he  handed  his  pipe 
to  him  and  said,  "I  am  holding  it  up  high,"  but  he  held  it  low,  and 
in  the  dark,  Tamaioit  could  not  see  it.  However,  Tamaioit  was  always 
suspicious  of  Mukat,  so  he  reached  low  instead  of  high,  as  Mukat 
expected  him  to  do,  and  seized  the  pipe.  Tamaioit  then  got  his  pipe 
ready  to  smoke,  held  it  out  to  Mukat  and  said,  ' '  I  am  holding  it  low, ' ' 
and  really  held  it  that  way.  Mukat,  thinking  the  same  trick  was 
being  played  on  him,  reached  high  and  of  course  missed  it.  Therefore, 
Tamaioit  claimed  he  was  the  wiser,  because  he  could  not  be  fooled. 

Creation  of  the  earth. — They  next  took  a  substance  from  their 
hearts  to  make  a  huyanachet  (rod).  As  usual,  Mukat  made  a  black 
one  and  Tamaioit  a  white  one.  These  were  to  be  the  roots  of  the  earth. 
When  they  tried  to  stand  them  up,  they  found  a  support  was  neces- 
sary, so  they  made  snakes  to  twine  around  them.  Even  this  was  not 
enough,  so  they  made  spiders  which  crawled  to  the  top  of  the  rods  and 
made  a  web  from  there  to  the  corners  of  the  darkness. 

The  huyanachet  were  then  firm.  Mukat  and  Tamaioit  climbed  up 
to  the  top  but  had  to  rest  several  times.  When  they  reached  the  top, 
though  it  was  dark,  they  could  see  that  something  like  a  mist  or  smoke 
was  rising  up  from  below.  Mukat  asked  Tamaioit  what  it  was,  and 
he  answered,  "I  have  always  told  you  that  I  am  the  older,  but  you 
say  you  are.     How  does  it  happen  you  do  not  know  that  that  is  our 
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after-birth  coming  up  behind  us,  and  that  it  causes  all  sickness  and 
disease. ' '  Mukat  then  made  a  song  about  it ;  he  never  seemed  to  know 
things  first,  but  he  always  thought  about  creating  things  before 
Tamaioit  did. 

While  up  on  the  top,  Mukat  now  thought  about  creating  earth,  so 
suggested  it  to  Tamaioit.  Tamaioit  said,  "I  have  always  told  you  I 
am  the  older,  but  you  say  you  are.  So  just  go  ahead  with  your  ideas 
and  don't  consult  me."  But  he  consented  to  help.  Mukat  sang  his 
song,  then  both  shook  all  over,  and  soon  a  substance  poured  out  of 
their  mouths,  ran  down  the  poles,  and  spread  all  over,  even  reaching 
to  the  top  of  the  huyanachet. 

This  substance  was  very  soft  at  first;  in  order  to  make  it  solid 
they  created  whirlwinds  to  dry  it,  and  brush  to  make  it  firm.  They 
also  made  many  kinds  of  insects  of  various  sizes  for  this  same  pur- 
pose. Many  of  these  insects  have  since  then  been  used  by  shamans, 
who  take  them  and  let  them  bite  a  person  who  has  a  pain,  and  that 
person  is  then  cured.  The  whirlwinds  which  they  took  were  of  two 
kinds:  teniosha,  which  is  the  worse,  and  tukiaiel.  These  whirlwinds 
live  in  ant  holes,  and  when  a  fire  is  placed  in  these  holes  the  whirl- 
winds whistle  in  their  anger.  They  are  dangerous,  for  they  often  steal 
souls. 

After  Mukat  and  Tamaioit  made  the  earth,  they  made  the  ocean 
to  hold  the  earth  in  one  place.  They  made  creatures  and  weeds  to  live 
in  the  ocean.  The  sky  they  made  of  metal  so  that  it  would  be  strong 
enough  to  stay  up  high  and  not  fall.  In  this  sky  they  put  stars  to 
make  more  light. 

Creation  of  people. — Now  that  the  earth  was  solid  and  ready  to 
walk  upon,  Mukat  asked  what  they  should  do  next.  Tamaioit  said, 
"You  say  you  are  the  older,  so  go  ahead  with  your  ideas."  Mukat 
said  that  he  thought  it  was  now  time  to  create  people,  for  they  needed 
someone  to  talk  to  and  play  with. 

This  they  did,  Mukat  making  dark  people  and  Tamaioit  light 
people.  As  he  made  them,  Tamaioit  placed  his  people  in  a  circle 
around  him.  When  his  circle  was  nearly  completed,  Mukat  had  only 
enough  to  go  half-way  around  him.  Mukat  wondered  how  Tamaioit 
could  make  them  so  fast,  so  he  made  Sun,  in  order  to  see.  Sun  was 
too  hot  to  hold  and  slipped  away  from  him  and  went  east,  so  there 
was  not  very  much  light  yet. 

Mukat  told  Tamaioit  about  the  escape  of  Sun  and  asked  him  what 
they  had  better  do  about  it.    Tamaioit  said,  "You  insist  that  you  are 
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older  than  I ;  if  you  are,  it  is  strange  that  you  have  to  ask  me  what 
to  do  all  the  time."  However,  he  consented  to  help,  and  the  two  of 
them  created  Moon.  Moon  was  a  woman  and  was  very  bright  and 
beautiful  and  white.  After  she  was  created,  Mukat  could  see  Tama- 
ioit's  people,  for  there  was  more  light.  He  did  not  like  the  people 
at  all. 

Tamaioit's  people  were  exactly  alike  on  both  sides.  They  had  faces 
on  both  sides,  toes  pointing  in  both  directions,  breasts  both  in  front 
and  in  back.     All  the  fingers  and  toes  were  webbed. 

Mukat  said,  "No  wonder  you  could  make  them  so  fast,  they  don't 
look  good  at  all.  You  should  make  them  right:  look  at  mine."  A 
quarrel  followed.  Tamaioit  said,  "My  people  do  not  have  to  turn 
around  to  see  behind  them,  nor  will  mine  drop  things  through  their 
fingers  as  yours  will."  Mukat  said,  "Mine  can  close  their  fingers 
when  they  wish  to  hold  things. "  Tamaioit  said  that  people  should  live 
always;  or,  if  there  was  death,  the  person  should  return  to  life  the 
next  day  and  be  young;  or  else  people  should  remain  young  always. 
M ukat  said  it  would  never  do  not  to  die,  for  the  world  would  get  over- 
crowded and  there  would  not  be  enough  food  for  all.  Tamaioit  said 
they  could  make  both  more  food  and  more  room  to  live  in.  Mukat  said 
it  was  intended  that  people  should  die,  for  after-birth's  blood  was 
meant  to  bring  disease  into  the  world  and  thus  cause  death. 

They  then  said  that  they  must  create  doctors  to  take  care  of  the 
people.  They  had  created  an  old  wood  far  north  and  a  mermaid  under 
the  water.  The  wood  and  the  mermaid  were  the  ones  chosen  to  give 
power  to  the  doctors.2  They  created  a  very  short  man  in  the  north, 
Keketumnamtum,  who  was  to  be  a  medicine  man  and  give  power  to 
the  people  through  their  dreams  of  North  Wind  or  Rain.  After 
obtaining  this  power,  they  would  be  able  to  create  wind  or  rain. 

This  world  is  a  man.  Rain  was  created  and  sent  to  the  sky.  Rain 
is  a  man  and  makes  things  grow.  North  Wind  is  a  man  and  makes 
things  dry  up. 

Mukat  and  Tamaioit  tried  to  decide  when  things  should  grow  and 
ripen.  First  they  said  it  should  take  fifty  menyil  (moons),  but  later 
they  decided  that  it  should  be  four  menyil,  and  thus  it  is  today. 

They  quarreled  continually  about  which  people  had  been  made 
the  proper  way,  and  as  to  whether  there  should  be  death  or  not. 
Finally  Tamaioit  got  angry  and  said  that  since  his  suggestions  did 
not  seem  to  amount  to  anything  here,  he  would  go  to  another  world 


2  This  statement  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  as  clear  as  my  interpreter  could  make  it. 
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and  take  his  people.  He  said  that,  if  he  went  down  into  the  ground, 
the  world  would  turn  over ;  Mukat  said  he  would  prevent  that, 

Tamaioit  then  sang  his  song  and  sank  into  the  earth,  taking  all  of 
his  people.  In  his  hurry  he  forgot  Palm,  Coyote,  Duck,  and  Moon. 
Earth  and  Sky  wanted  to  follow  him,  but  Mukat  knelt  on  the  earth 
and  held  his  hand  up  to  the  sky;  by  doing  this,  he  prevented  their 
going.     There  are  now  five  stars  in  the  sky  where  his  fingers  rested. 

As  Tamaioit  went  into  the  ground,  there  was  a  tremendous 
rumbling  and  earthquake.  Mountains  arose  at  this  time  and  the  water 
in  the  ocean  shook  so  that  it  overflowed  and  caused  the  rivers  and 
streams  we  now  have.  The  sky  became  bent  and  curved.  Because 
of  this,  the  sun  seems  to  stop  at  noon  when  it  gets  to  the  highest  point. 
While  the  sun  is  making  it  light  for  us  here,  it  is  dark  in  the  world 
below ;  when  we  see  it  go  over  the  horizon  in  the  evening,  it  is  begin- 
ning to  get  light  there  and  dark  here. 

Mukat  took  the  people  Tamaioit  forgot  and  made  them  into  the 
right  shape,  but  he  forgot  the  duck's  feet;  so  they  are  still  webbed. 

While  Mukat  and  Tamaioit  were  creating  people,  Mukat  created  a 
place  in  the  east  for  the  spirits  of  the  dead  to  go  to.  He  pulled  out  a 
whisker  and  pointed  it  east.  This  made  a  road.  At  the  end  of  this 
road  was  a  gate.  Montakwet,  a  man  who  never  dies,  guards  this  gate. 
Just  beyond  this  gate  are  two  large  hills  constantly  moving  apart 
and  then  together.  As  they  move  apart,  an  opening  is  left  through 
which  the  spirits  may  enter. 

If  the  spirit  has  been  wicked  during  its  lifetime,  it  is  caught 
between  these  moving  hills  and  crushed;  it  then  becomes  a  rock,  bat, 
or  butterfly.  If  it  has  lived  a  good  life,  it  gets  through  this  opening 
safely  and  passes  into  the  regions  beyond,  known  as  Telmekish. 

Because  this  road  oyer  which  the  spirits  travel  is  toward  the  east, 
one  must  never  lie  with  his  head  in  that  direction  while  sleeping; 
death  might  result.  It  is  well  enough  to  do  this  when  old,  for  an  old 
person  can  live  only  a  short  while  longer  anyway. 

Life  of  Mukat  and  his  people. — Mukat  and  his  people  lived  in  one 
big  house.  Animals  were  human  then.  They  were  all  very  happy 
here.  Moon  taught  the  people  many  games  and  they  loved  her  very 
much.  Every  morning  she  took  her  people  far  away  to  the  water,  and 
here  they  played  all  day  long,  returning  to  Mukat 's  house  late  in  the 
evening. 

She  taught  them  how  to  make  things.  "Cat's  cradle"  was  one  of 
the  games  she  taught  them.     It  was  a  game  played  by  making  fig- 
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ures  by  means  of  string  twined  around  the  fingers.  There  were 
many  figures  they  had  to  know.  Later  when  they  died  and  went  to 
Telmekish,  they  had  to  know  how  to  make  these  figures  and  tell 
Montakwet,  the  guardian.  If  they  could  not  do  this,  they  were  not 
admitted. 

Moon  taught  them  that  they  would  be  getting  married  after  a  while, 
and  explained  to  them  what  this  meant.  She  said  they  would  have 
children;  that  they  must  name  their  children  and  have  songs  for 
them.  She  said  these  children  should  be  instructed  in  the  right  way 
to  live ;  that  the  old  people  were  the  best  instructors. 

Rattlesnake  was  the  only  one  that  remained  at  home  all  day  with 
Mukat.  He  stayed  at  the  door  of  Mukat's  house  all  day  long.  When 
the  people  returned  at  night,  there  was  one  man  among  them  who 
always  danced  on  and  around  the  snake.  This  was  To,  the  funny 
man  whom  they  all  loved ;  he  was  very  tiny.  To  made  fun  of  Rattle- 
snake and  made  his  head  flat,  by  dancing  on  him;  it  is  still  flat. 
Rattlesnake  complained  to  Mukat  and  asked  him  what  to  do. 

At  this  time  Rattlesnake  was  not  poisonous,  for  he  had  no  teeth. 
Mukat  decided  that  Rattlesnake  should  have  teeth.  He  tried  many 
ways  of  making  them  for  him,  but  none  succeeded  until  he  pulled  some 
of  his  whiskers  out  and  used  them  for  teeth.  He  then  made  the  teeth 
poisonous  and  told  Rattlesnake  to  bite  To  when  To  came  home  that 
night  and  danced  on  him,  and  then  he  must  run  away  to  the  rocks 
so  that  no  one  could  find  him.  Accordingly,  when  the  people  returned 
that  night,  very  happy  as  usual,  To  began  dancing  on  Rattlesnake, 
but  Rattlesnake  bit  him  and  then  ran  away.  Rattlesnake  was  the 
first  to  leave  the  big  house  and  not  return. 

Moon  was  very  beautiful.  One  night  Mukat  seemed  to  notice  this 
for  the  first  time,  and  desired  her  as  his  wife.  He  did  not  tell  her, 
but  she  knew  it,  and  it  made  her  feel  very  sad,  for  he  was  her  father. 
She  decided  to  leave,  and  told  her  people.  She  told  them  that  there 
were  a  great  many  games  she  had  not  yet  taught  them,  but  that  it  was 
now  too  late.  She  said  she  would  never  die  or  have  diseases  as  other 
people  had,  for  Tamaioit  had  helped  to  create  her.  She  told  the  women 
how  to  care  for  themselves  during  menstruation  and  pregnancy ;  they 
must  not  eat  salt,  meat,  or  fat,  or  drink  cold  water.  She  showed  them 
certain  herbs  to  use  if  they  became  ill. 

That  night  she  left  and  got  beetles  and  ants  to  crawl  over  her  tracks 
so  that  no  one  would  follow  her.  Everyone  felt  very  badly  and  tried 
to  find  her.     Coyote  went  to  the  water  where  they  always  bathed  to 
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look  for  her.  He  saw  her  reflection  in  the  water  and  thought  it  was 
she.  He  jumped  in  after  her  but  couldn't  find  her.  When  he  climbed 
out  and  looked  in  again,  he  was  sure  he  saw  her  and  again  he  jumped 
in,  with  the  same  result.  As  he  came  out  this  time,  Moon,  who  had 
gone  to  the  sky,  spat  on  him.  He  looked  up  to  see  where  the  spit 
had  come  from,  and  he  saw  her.  He  begged  her  to  return  but  she 
would  not  talk,  only  smiled.  He  then  returned  to  the  others  to  tell 
them  where  their  beloved  playmate  and  teacher  had  gone.  He  felt 
very  sad,  so  he  hung  his  head  as  he  said,  "Here  she  is,  here  she  is." 
The  people  looked  down  where  he  was  looking,  but  of  course  could 
not  see.  Finally  someone  happened  to  look  up  and  there  saw  Moon 
in  the  sky.  She  seemed  very  far  away  and  they  all  wept.  Each  night, 
for  a  long  time,  she  went  higher  up,  until  she  was  where  we  now 
see  her.3 

Soon  Mukat  decided  he  wanted  to  have  a  little  more  fun  with  his 
people.  For  several  days  he  thought  about  it.  Then  one  day  Sun 
rose  out  of  the  east.  As  soon  as  it  was  fully  light,  the  people  all 
talked  in  different  languages  and  could  not  understand  each  other. 
Sun  made  them  hot  and  many  ran  in  search  of  shade.  Many  turned 
into  trees  or  animals  or  birds.  This  probably  was  meant  to  happen 
from  the  beginning.  Those  that  looked  for  water  and  found  water, 
turned  into  sea  animals.  Those  that  looked  for  shade  turned  into 
trees.     The  people  who  stayed  with  Mukat  remained  human. 

Mukat  taught  them  how  to  make  bows  and  arrows ;  just  what  kind 
of  material  to  use,  how  to  dry  it,  and  how  to  make  arrowheads  out 
of  rock.  When  the  people  put  them  down,  after  making  them,  the 
arrows  made  a  queer  noise.  It  frightened  the  people  and  they  would 
not  touch  them.  Mukat  had  showed  them  how  to  use  these  arrows 
and  had  promised  that  the  arrows  would  not  hurt  them,  but  they  were 
afraid  when  they  heard  this  sound.  One  among  them,  Takwich,  picked 
up  an  arrow,  and  said,  "Why  be  afraid  of  this?  It  will  not  hurt 
you."  He  put  one  right  through  his  stomach  and  then  pulled  it  out 
and  it  left  no  opening.  When  they  saw  this,  the  others  were  afraid 
no  longer. 

Mukat  lined  them  up  on  two  sides  and  they  shot  at  each  other, 
as  he  had  shown  them  how  to  do.  The  dust  became  very  thick,  so 
they  stopped,  and  then  they  saw  that  several  of  their  number  were 


3  Formerly,  the  Cahuilla  would  not  look  at  the  full  moon,  for  fear  of  disease. 
If  they  ate  during  an  eclipse,  they  were  likely  to  eat  a  ' '  moon  spirit. ' '  Whoever 
died  during  an  eclipse  was  thought  to  have  eaten  one  of  these  moon  spirits. 
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dead.  They  wept,  for  they  could  not  bring  them  to  life.  Mukat  told 
them  not  to  worry ;  that  the  dead  would  return. 

At  night  the  people  heard  them  return,  but  it  was  only  their 
spirits.  These  spirits  could  not  find  their  abiding  place ;  they  had 
hunted  in  all  directions.  Finally  they  thought  of  Tamaioit.  They 
started  down  into  the  earth  to  find  him.  Tamaioit  heard  them  coming 
and  stopped  them  before  they  got  there.  He  told  them  that  he  was 
sorry  for  them,  that  he  had  wanted  the  people  to  live  always,  but 
that  he  saw  now  why  Mukat  had  made  them  as  he  did.  It  was  so 
there  would  be  sorrow  in  the  world.  Tamaioit  said  that,  since  they 
were  not  his  people,  he  could  do  nothing  for  them.  He  said  his  people 
were  all  happy  and  he  did  not  want  any  other  kind  down  there. 
However,  he  could  tell  them  something  that  might  bring  them  back 
to  life.  They  should  go  to  the  water  and  smear  mud  all  over  them- 
selves and  twine  brush  around  their  bodies.  They  did  as  he  advised 
them,  but  it  did  no  good. 

The  spirits  then  returned  to  Mukat  and  asked  him  where  to  go.  He 
told  them  about  Telmekish  and  that  there  was  no  sickness  or  sorrow 
there.  He  said  this  world  was  just  to  raise  children  in ;  Telmekish,  the 
next  world,  would  last  forever. 

At  the  time  Sun  came  the  people  turned  different  colors.  The 
Negroes  are  those  who  stayed  close  to  Sun.  White  people  ran  farther 
away  than  anyone  else.  Indians  went  only  a  short  distance,  so  they 
are  brown. 

Death  of  Mukat. — Mukat  had  now  done  three  things  which  made 
his  people  very  angry.  He  had  made  Rattlesnake  bite  one  of  them, 
had  insulted  Moon,  which  made  her  leave ;  and  had  given  the  people 
bows  and  arrows  and  let  them  kill  each  other,  after  promising  them 
no  harm  should  come  to  them.  So  they  decided  to  kill  Mukat,  but 
did  not  know  how  to  do  it.  They  asked  Bear  and  Puma  to  do  so ;  but 
they  refused,  saying  it  would  be  better  for  someone  to  bewitch  his 
spirit. 

Now  Mukat  lived  right  in  the  middle  of  his  big  house  and  was 
never  seen  to  leave  there.  They  were  anxious  to  find  out  what  he  did 
at  night.  For  this  purpose,  they  appointed  the  white  lizard,  that  runs 
up  mesquite  trees,  to  get  on  top  of  the  house  and  watch  from  above 
at  night.  Nobody  saw  Lizard  go  up.  This  is  what  he  saw.  Mukat 
smoked  until  the  smoke  was  very  thick  and  all  the  people  were 
asleep ;  he  then  went  outside  to  defecate.  Lizard  heard  the  excrement 
drop  three  times.    Mukat  then  returned  to  the  house. 
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Next  day,  Lizard  told  the  people  what  he  had  seen.  They  then 
decided  how  they  would  kill  Mukat.  They  put  small  animals  under 
the  log  to  catch  his  droppings,  but  they  were  unable  to  do  so.  Frog 
said  he  would  try.  That  night,  when  Mukat  went  outside  as  usual 
to  defecate,  Frog  caught  the  droppings  in  his  mouth.  Mukat  did  not 
hear  anything  drop  as  he  usually  did,  so  he  put  his  cane  down,  to  find 
out  what  was  the  matter.  In  feeling  around,  he  struck  frog  on  the 
back;  the  marks  can  still  be  seen  on  Frog's  back. 

Right  away,  Mukat  knew  that  something  was  wrong,  for  he  felt 
very  ill  and  weak;  he  felt  as  though  his  soul  had  left  him.  However, 
he  pretended  that  he  did  know  what  caused  his  illness  and  asked 
many  questions  concerning  it. 

Shamans  pretended  to  help  him,  but  they  did  not  really  try,  for 
they  wanted  him  to  die.  He  asked  his  people  to  get  North  Wind  to 
come  and  cure  him.  They  sent  Swallow  to  tell  North  Wind  that  his 
Creator  wanted  his  help.  North  Wind  said  he  would  come  in  the 
afternoon  and  for  them  to  turn  the  Creator  around  with  his  head  to 
the  north.  When  the  wind  came,  he  blew  dust  all  over  Mukat.  It 
seemed  to  help  drive  away  the  fever  for  awhile,  but  Mukat  could  not 
endure  the  dust  in  his  eyes  and  ears.  He  wanted  something  to  eat, 
so  he  sent  Crow  to  get  piyatam  (something  like  snails).  Crow  found 
plenty,  but  just  stayed  there  and  would  not  bring  them  to  Mukat. 
Mukat  next  sent  Dove  to  the  mountains  for  pine  nuts  and  Dove  really 
brought  some  back.  He  wanted  meat  and  sent  Hawk  after  it,  but 
Hawk  never  returned.  Mukat  said  his  people  had  forsaken  him  and 
he  was  very  sad.  He  asked  his  people,  the  Locusts,  to  sing  to  him  and 
cheer  him  up.  This  helped  him  for  a  time,  but  soon  he  tired  and 
asked  them  to  stop.  He  was  anxious  to  die  now;  he  said  death  was 
so  slow  in  coming. 

All  the  time  Mukat  was  ill,  Coyote  stayed  right  by  his  side.  He 
watched  him  every  minute  and  ate  all  of  his  expectorations  and  excre- 
tions. Mukat  was  afraid  of  Coyote ;  he  was  afraid  Coyote  would  eat 
his  body  when  he  died.  Because  of  this,  he  asked  his  people  to  send 
Coyote  far  away  to  get  fire  to  light  his  pyre,  for  he  felt  that  death 
was  very  near.  Coyote  did  not  want  to  go,  but  they  told  him  it  was 
his  duty  to  do  so,  since  he  was  the  fastest  runner. 

Mukat  kept  wondering  in  what  moon  he  would  die,  and  repeated 
the  names  of  the  moons  over  and  over.  He  sang  all  the  time,  knowing 
he  was  dying.  This  was  to  send  his  spirit  to  Telmekish.  This  is  the 
reason  people  sing  now  when  one  of  their  number  is  dying. 
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Soon  he  could  not  move,  and  then  he  died.  The  people  dug  a  hole 
in  the  ground  and  placed  his  body  in  it.  Animals  with  big  claws 
dug  this  hole.  The  Quail  carried  the  wood  for  the  fire,  on  their  heads, 
to  the  pit.  Fly  then  made  fire  by  rubbing  small  pieces  of  wood 
between  his  feet ;  he  has  been  rubbing  his  feet  together  in  this  manner 
ever  since.    When  the  fire  was  lighted,  the  people  gathered  round  it. 

During  this  time,  Coyote  was  on  his  way  for  the  fire,  but  kept 
looking  back  constantly.  Soon  he  saw  the  smoke  and  knew  that  they 
were  burning  Mukat.  He  ran  back  as  fast  as  he  could.  As  he  drew 
near,  he  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  jumped  over  several. 
All  of  the  body  had  burned,  except  a  small  piece  of  the  heart,  which 
is  always  the  last  to  burn.  Coyote  jumped  for  it,  and  as  he  landed 
on  it,  it  splashed  blood.  He  then  ran  to  the  mountains.  The  blood 
stains  can  still  be  seen  there. 

The  people  all  wanted  to  kill  Coyote  when  he  ran  off  with  Mukat 's 
heart,  but  they  could  not  run  fast  enough  to  catch  him. 

Conclusion. — Before  Mukat  died,  he  told  his  people  they  should 
hold  a  fiesta  once  a  year,  in  memory  of  their  dead.  He  said  they 
should  make  an  e&igy  of  each  one  who  had  died  and  with  these  they 
should  dance.  This  fiesta  was  to  be  held  in  the  winter,  when  they  had 
time.  He  further  explained  that  it  would  take  six  nights ;  that  during 
the  singing  of  the  songs  which  he  had  taught  them,  all  should  sit 
quietly  on  the  ground,  around  the  fire.  One  man  must  be  appointed 
as  the  leader  of  the  singing.  He  promised  them  that  during  the 
fiesta  the  spirits  of  the  dead  would  return  for  the  last  time  and  would 
know  just  what  was  going  on.  All  of  the  facts  concerning  Mukat 
and  Tamaioit  must  be  kept  secret;  anyone  telling  them  would  either 
die  or  become  very  ill. 

They  planned  to  make  a  fiesta  for  Mukat,  as  he  had  told  them  to 
do,  but  they  did  not  invite  Coyote.  He  found  out  about  it,  however, 
and  came.  By  that  time,  the  people  were  no  longer  angry  at  him. 
When  he  returned  he  was  very  thin. 

All  were  sad  after  Mukat  died.  Coyote  said,  "Let's  live  in  a 
different  house  and  burn  this  one,  so  as  not  to  think  about  Mukat  so 
much."    This  they  decided  to  do. 

When  they  were  ready  to  hold  the  fiesta,  Coyote  told  them  he  knew 
what  to  make  effigies  of,  and  offered  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  world 
to  get  it.  Mlsvut  (a  seaweed)  was  what  he  got.  It  grew  far  under 
the  water.  It  had  probably  been  made  in  the  beginning  for  this 
purpose. 
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After  Coyote  made  the  body  out  of  this,  he  made  the  eyes  out  of 
shells  and  decorated  the  body  with  feathers.  Then  they  held  a  fiesta 
and  Coyote  was  Net  (chief).  They  have  been  doing  this  ever  since, 
when  a  person  dies. 

In  the  new  house  the  people  now  lived  in,  Coyote  became  one  of  the 
pillars  ( ?).  However,  they  did  not  like  that,  so  they  made  a  roof  of 
him.  Before  that,  Coyote  sang  a  great  deal;  he  divided  the  songs 
into  Mukat  or  Wildcat  songs,  and  Tamaioit  or  Coyote  songs.  Because 
of  this,  the  Wildcat  people  sing  Mukat  songs,  and  the  Coyote  people 
sing  Tamaioit  songs.  During  the  time  that  Mukat  and  Tamaioit  were 
in  the  stomach  of  the  darkness,  they  had  decided  that  Mukat  would 
be  a  Tukut  (wildcat  person),  Tamaioit  an  Isil  (coyote  person). 

During  that  first  fiesta,  the  Isil  people  wanted  some  more  misvut. 
When  they  went  to  get  it,  the  water  bubbled  and  made  a  queer  noise. 
It  was  talking  to  them,  but  they  could  not  understand  it  at  first. 
Soon  they  understood  that  Misvut  was  asking  them  what  they  wanted. 
They  told  him  they  wanted  the  big  stone,  sharvovoshal,  which  was  to 
pound  things  on,  more  misvut,  and  a  pipe  made  of  rock.  The  misvut 
was  always  kept  rolled  up  and  had  a  stone  pipe  in  it.  Net  had  given 
a  feast  in  order  to  get  this  pipe,  for  Mukat  had  told  them  that  this 
was  necessary.  This  pipe  is  used  only  at  fiestas  and  can  be  obtained 
only  after  the  Net  has  given  a  feast. 

As  soon  as  the  new  home  that  Coyote  had  suggested  was  built, 
the  people  scattered.  When  they  got  tired  of  wandering  some  turned 
into  trees  and  deer.  A  few  went  out  at  midnight  and  therefore 
became  dark-skinned.  Some  went  in  the  daylight  and  so  were  white. 
Some  went  early  in  the  morning  and  are  brown-skinned. 

After  Mukat  died,  Crow  returned  to  where  he  had  been  burned, 
fell  down  into  the  pit,  and  thus  became  black.  Buzzard  also  did  this, 
and  his  head  has  been  bald  ever  since.  The  white-spotted  hawk  fell 
in  and  became  a  mottled  color. 

One  day,  Buzzard  saw  a  lot  of  queer  looking  things  growing  out 
of  the  pit  where  Mukat 's  body  had  been  burned.  He  told  the  people 
about  them.  These  things  were  different  kinds  of  vegetables,  but 
they  had  never  heard  of  such  things,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  They  decided  to  send  Palmechewet,  the  man  who  never 
slept,  to  Mukat  to  ask  him  what  they  were  for. 

Palmechewet  started  out  to  find  Mukat,  and  as  he  was  going 
through  the  brush  and  mountains,  he  constantly  prayed  to  Mukat  to 
guide  him  to  his  abode.     Finally  he  heard  Mukat  but  could  not  see 
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him,  Mukat  said,  "Those  things  are  to  eat.  You  killed  me  before  I 
had  a  chance  to  teach  you  about  them.  Tobacco  is  for  the  old  people 
to  smoke.  The  melons  grow  from  my  skull;  pumpkins  from  my 
stomach ;  corn  from  my  teeth.4  Return  to  my  people  and  tell  them 
that  all  of  these  things  are  good."  Palmechewet  returned  to  the 
people  and  repeated  these  words.  They  had  never  eaten  vegetables 
before. 


RELIGIOUS   LIFE 

MOURNING  COMMEMORATION  AND  FIESTA  WEEK 

The  most  important  ceremony  of  the  Cahuilla  always  has  been 
and  still  is  the  annual  tribal  mourning  gathering,  known  as  Nukil,  or 
Hemnukuwin.  This  ceremony  is  held  because  Mukat  told  the  people 
they  should  have  one  each  year  in  memory  of  their  dead.  It  was  the 
first  ceremony  they  ever  held ;  the  first  time  it  was  held  was  after  the 
death  of  Mukat.  Mukat  had  told  them  just  how  many  nights  to  have 
it  and  what  to  do  each  night.    It  is  very  sacred  to  them. 

Each  clan  has  a  hereditary  chief  called  a  Net,  whose  chief  duties 
are  in  connection  with  the  mourning  ceremonies.  The  chief  has  two 
ceremonial  assistants,  Paha  and  Takwa. 

The  Net  has  complete  charge  of  the  fiesta.  The  Paha  has  charge 
of  the  singing  and  of  leading  the  ceremonies:  he  starts  everything. 
Takwa  superintends  the  gathering  and  distribution  of  food.  He  lets 
each  member  of  the  clan  know  how  much  food  he  is  expected  to 
furnish  and  sees  that  it  is  actually  provided.  At  the  fiesta  at  Agua 
Caliente,  old  Orenes  was  Takwa.  He  and  his  helpers  skinned  hun- 
dreds of  rabbits  which  the  young  men  had  killed.  The  first  three 
mornings  of  the  fiesta  week,  the  young  men  hunt  rabbits.  While  I 
was  there,  the  skins  were  being  saved  for  an  old  woman  who  was 
going  to  weave  blankets  from  them. 

The  fiesta  is  always  held  in  the  fall  or  winter  when  the  people  have 
plenty  of  leisure. 

Several  months  beforehand,  the  Net  gathers  the  old  men  of  ^  the 
clan  together  and  they  decide  what  people  they  will  ' '  call ' '  to  partici- 
pate in  the  fiesta.     After  this  is  decided,  the  Net  appoints  one  man 


4  These  are  the  characteristic  plants  of  native  agriculture.  The  Cahuilla  have 
never  been  reported  as  having  farmed  before  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
neighboring  Yuman  tribes  on  the  Colorado  River  grew  these  plants,  except  perhaps 
melons. 
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to  inform  these  people  that  they  have  been  ' l  called. ' '  In  return,  this 
man  is  given  some  article  or  money,  which  means  that  the  invitation  is 
accepted.  This  is  then  given  to  the  Net.  The  next  year,  when  the 
Net  is  invited  to  a  fiesta  at  that  place,  he  returns  the  gift. 

The  fiesta  is  held  in  the  kishumnawat,  which  is  the  ceremonial 
house.  At  the  present  time  it  is  made  of  arrow-weed  and  palm  leaves 
plastered  together,  with  a  thin  covering  of  adobe.  It  is  a  circular 
house ;  the  roof  is  very  high  in  the  center  and  slopes  down  at  the  sides 
to  within  about  four  feet  of  the  ground.  There  is  a  small  smoke  hole 
in  the  top.  Upright  forked  posts  support  the  roof  beams  inside.  This 
kishumnawat  is  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  back  of  this  house 
a  door  opens  into  a  very  small  room  in  which  are  kept  the  ceremonial 
objects.  This  is  also  where  the  food  for  the  fiesta  is  stored  several 
days  before  it  is  to  be  used. 

The  way  in  which  the  Cahuilla  used  to  greet  their  guests  is  no 
longer  followed.  They  knew  about  what  time  in  the  afternoon  to  expect 
those  who  had  been  invited.  A  runner  was  appointed  to  watch  down 
the  road  for  them.  Here  he  would  wait  until  he  saw  them  approach- 
ing. He  wore  no  clothes,  only  a  breech  clout.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
them,  he  would  run  to  the  village  where  his  people  had  gathered  and 
would  cry,  "Wake  up,  they  come."  They  would  then  all  run  down 
the  road  to  meet  the  approaching  guests.  Certain  ones  who  had 
been  appointed  would  shoot  their  arrows  up  into  the  air  and  all  would 
shout.  Often  the  guests  brought  gifts  with  them.  The  gifts  were 
returned  to  them  later. 

Aside  from  this  greeting,  the  fiesta  of  today  is  practically  the  same 
as  it  has  been  for  many  years. 

When  the  guests  arrive,  the}T  go  to  the  homes  in  which  they  are  to 
stay  for  the  week  and  from  there  proceed  to  the  kishumnawat.  Here 
the  Paha  shows  each  one  where  to  seat  himself  on  the  benches  around 
the  wall.  Many  guests  come,  but  only  certain  ones  have  been  ' '  called ' ' 
to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies. 

As  soon  as  they  are  seated,  the  Net  goes  to  each  one  who  has  been 
"called,"  kneels  in  front  of  him,  tells  him  he  is  welcome,  talks  for  a 
minute  in  a  low  voice,  then  gives  him  a  package  of  tobacco,  and  each 
of  them  rolls  a  cigarette.  The  guest  gives  him  something  tied  up  in 
a  handkerchief  in  return.  Sometimes  it  is  shell  money  or  even  real 
money. 

After  each  one  has  been  welcomed  in  this  way,  the  Paha  tells 
all  of  them  to  come  and  eat.    No  matter  what  time  of  day  it  is,  they 
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sit  down  at  a  long*  table  and  eat.  The  table  is  there  in  the  kishumna- 
wat  The  food  is  usually  bread,  coffee,  and  a  rabbit  stew.  It  is 
prepared  in  one  corner  of  the  house  by  the  old  women,  over  a  fire 
built  on  the  ground.  Very  little  talking  goes  on  at  this  time.  It  seems 
to  be  quite  a  serious  affair  with  them. 

The  fiesta  begins  on  Monday  night  and  continues  for  six  nights. 
The  first  three  nights,  the  old  people  gather  around  the  fire  in  the 
kishumnawat.  A  tobacco  can  is  passed  around  constantly  and  both 
men  and  women  smoke  all  night.  The  Paha  starts  the  songs.  During 
these  nights,  the  Creation  story  is  sung  in  a  queer  minor  chanting 
tone.  They  stop  every  few  minutes;  the  Paha  utters  a  queer  grunt- 
ing sound,  throws  his  head  back  and  blows  up  in  the  air.  The  others 
do  the  same  thing  after  him.  After  two  or  three  minutes  they  con- 
tinue singing.  Occasionally,  during  these  three  nights,  the  medicine 
men  dance. 

I  attended  two  fiestas,  one  at  the  Torres  reservation,  the  first  week 
in  January,  the  other  at  Agua  Caliente  in  Palm  Springs  Valley5  in 
February.  At  the  fiesta  at  Torres,  the  medicine  men  performed 
several  wonderful  tricks.  The  natives  still  consider  them  to  have 
supernatural  power,  and  all  have  the  greatest  faith  in  them.  The 
one  I  saw  perform  was  Casimiro.  He  got  up  and  tied  a  band  around 
his  head.  In  this,  he  stuck  three  bunches  of  owl  feathers  and  held 
one  bunch  in  his  hand.  He  then  began  to  jump  up  and  down  and 
shuffle  around  the  fire,  constantly  singing  his  song  and  occasionally 
stopping  to  grunt  and  blow  up  in  the  air  three  times,  motioning 
upwards  with  his  hands  at  the  same  time.  When  he  did  this,  the 
others  all  imitated  him.  After  singing  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
he  began  to  shake  so  hard  that  he  could  scarcely  stand.  It  was  a  sort 
of  even  trembling  all  over.  The  bunch  of  owl  feathers  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  was  fastened  to  a  stick  about  eight  inches  long  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  he  stuck  down  his  throat  three  times.  The 
third  time,  he  brought  out  of  his  throat  a  small  black-looking  object 
and  held  it  down  by  the  fire  so  that  we  might  all  see  it.  I  could  not 
see  it  well  enough  to  tell  what  it  was.  When  I  inquired  later,  I  was 
told  that  it  was  something  taken  from  his  heart,  probably  a  lizard. 
The  shaking  always  occurs  before  they  take  things  out  of  their 
"heart":  it  is  caused  by  the  desire  of  this  object  in  the  heart  to  get 
out.     As  soon  as  it  is  removed,  the  shaking  ceases.     This  object  is 


s  This  Agua  Caliente  must  not  be  confused  with  the  old  Cupeno  settlement  of 
Agua  Caliente  on  Warner's  Eanch  in  San  Diego  County. 
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called  a  takwia.  One  takwia  does  not  always  look  like  another,  for 
different  medicine  men  have  different  objects  in  their  hearts. 

After  Casimiro  took  the  dark  object  from  his  heart,  he  reached  into 
the  fire  with  his  foot  and  kicked  out  a  few  coals.  One  of  these  he 
picked  up :  it  was  about  the  size  of  a  dollar.  He  immediately  put  it 
into  his  mouth.  I  was  only  a  few  feet  away  and  one  of  the  sparks 
from  his  mouth,  as  he  blew,  fell  on  my  hand,  so  I  can  testify  that 
they  were  hot.  The  glow  from  the  coal  could  be  seen  on  the  roof 
of  his  mouth.  He  swallowed  it  in  about  a  minute.  He  swallowed 
three  coals  in  this  way.     I  saw  two  other  men  do  the  same  thing. 

The  medicine  men  claim  they  get  the  power  to  do  such  things  from 
a  special  guardian  spirit.  They  have  first  to  sing  a  song  which  is  a 
sort  of  prayer  to  that  spirit.    They  assert  that  they  are  never  burned. 

During  these  three  nights,  young  men  often  dance  for  the  first 
time.    They  put  the  feathers  in  their  hair  in  the  same  way  and  sing. 

One  night,  while  I  was  watching  them,  an  old  man  by  the  name  of 
Ormega  got  up  to  dance.  He  danced  and  sang  for  a  while,  then 
stopped,  said  a  few  words  to  the  Paha,  and  sat  down,  to  the  surprise, 
apparently,  of  every  one  present.  My  interpreter  explained  to  me 
that  Ormega  had  intended  to  eat  fire,  but  that  his  song  had  not  gone 
right ;  he  had  forgotten  part  of  it,  no  doubt  due  to  some  disturbing 
influence  among  those  watching,  or  perhaps  because  of  some  spirit 
preventing  his  success.  Since  his  song  did  not  go  right,  he  could  do 
nothing.     He  was  a  man  who  usually  did  great  things. 

The  next  three  nights  are  given  over  to  the  guests  to  sing  their 
own  songs.  They  sing  all  night  long.  A  great  many  go  to  sleep  before 
morning,  but  there  are  always  a  few  who  sing  the  night  through.  The 
women  and  children  lie  around  on  the  floor  asleep,  behind  the  men 
who  are  singing. 

On  the  last  night,  just  before  sunrise,  the  dance  of  the  effigies  is 
held.  During  the  week,  effigies  of  the  people  who  have  died  during 
the  past  year  and  for  whom  the  fiesta  is  being  held,  are  made.  The 
immediate  families  of  the  deceased  make  the  images.  They  are  made 
just  the  size  of  the  dead  persons  whom  they  represent.  They  are 
made  out  of  matting  or  cloth,  stuffed  with  grass,  and  dressed.  But- 
tons or  coins  are  used  to  represent  eyes;  nose  and  ears  are  made  of 
cloth  and  sewed  on.  A  human  hair  wig  is  made  and  placed  on  each 
effigy.  They  are  dressed  in  considerable  finery.  I  saw  one  with 
earrings  and  a  hat  and  veil.  These  images  are  kept  hidden  until  the 
time  for  the  dance. 
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The  ceremony  begins  before  sunrise  in  the  kishumnawat  (big 
house).  It  is  started  by  giving  presents  to  the  guests.  When  I  was 
a  witness,  the  women  wore  large  aprons,  and  four  pans  of  mesquite 
meal  were  turned  into  each  woman's  apron. 

The  effigies  are  then  brought  out,  each  one  carried  by  a  female 
relative.  They  form  a  procession  led  by  the  Net,  The  women  carry- 
ing the  effigies  follow  him,  two  by  two,  the  other  people  following 
closely.  This  procession  goes  around  the  interior  of  the  big  house 
and  back — then  out  into  the  enclosure  that  surrounds  it.  During  this 
part  of  the  ceremony,  a  low  chant  is  sung,  with  an  occasional  wail  here 
and  there.  While  walking  in  this  procession,  they  come  down  more 
firmly  on  one  foot  than  the  other,  keeping  time  with,  the  music. 

When  they  stop  marching,  the  women  holding  the  effigies  gather 
in  a  circle  just  outside  the  big  house.  Here  they  dance  and  sing 
amid  great  wailing  on  all  sides.  The  dance  consists  in  stooping  over, 
drawing  themselves  up  on  their  toes,  and  coming  down  on  their  heels 
rather  hard,  while  they  are  singing.  After  they  have  done  this  for 
a  few  minutes,  the  other  members  of  the  clan  throw  money  and  calico 
on  the  images.  This  is  done  as  a  sign  of  respect  to  the  dead.  No 
member  of  the  clan  may  pick  up  the  money  or  calico,  but  outsiders  are 
not  slow  in  doing  so.  Many  yards  of  calico  are  thrown  away  at  this 
time.  I  saw  one  small  white  boy  go  right  in  among  them  and  pick 
up  money  as  fast  as  it  was  thrown.  After  it  was  over,  he  had  eleven 
dollars  in  small  change.  There  was  a  great  deal  more  than  that 
thrown,  for  many  others  were  picking  up  the  money,  too.  As  fast 
as  it  was  thrown,  people  grabbed  for  it. 

They  dance  a  while  longer,  then  the  women  with  the  effigies  march 
out  in  single  file  to  the  graveyard  and  there  burn  them.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  witness  this,  so  I  do  not  know  what  is  done  there. 

After  the  women  have  gone  to  the  graveyard,  the  Net  goes  to  each 
one  who  has  been  ' '  called ' '  to  the  fiesta  and  presents  him  with  a  long 
string  of  shell  money.  These  shells  are  small  round  disks.  They  s&y 
that  these  strings  have  been  handed  down  for  many  generations  and 
are  considered  very  valuable.  The  ones  who  receive  the  strings  of 
shells  thank  the  Net.    They  then  depart.    The  fiesta  is  over. 

The  next  year,  these  shell  strings  are  returned  in  the  same  way 
in  which  they  were  received.  In  this  way  the  shells  pass  from  one 
village  to  another. 
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Often  cooking  utensils  are  given  to  the  women  when  they  leave. 
The  givers  may  have  received  these  same  utensils  the  year  before  from 
the  same  ones  to  whom  they  are  now  returning  them. 

During  fiesta  week,  the  ceremonies  have  been  carried  on  and 
attended  to  by  the  old  people  only.  While  they  are  singing  and 
dancing  in  the  kishumnawat,  the  younger  people  play  tepanish  or 
peon,  as  the  native  gambling  game  is  known  in  Spanish.  This  has 
become  part  of  the  fiesta,  and  appears  to  have  a  religious  significance. 
Peon  has  been  previously  described.6  They  play  it  all  night  and  a 
great  deal  of  money  is  put  up.  It  is  an  intensely  interesting  game, 
even  to  the  spectator. 

During  these  six  nights,  lunch  counters  are  run  by  the  Indians. 
They  sell  tamales,  pie,  and  coffee.  On  the  cold  winter  nights  the 
coffee  serves  to  keep  one  not  only  warm  but  awake. 


SHAMANISM 

The  Cahuilla  retain  to  this  day  the  greatest  faith  in  the  shaman. 
These  medicine  men  are  still  common  among  them  and  continue  the 
practice  of  healing  through  supernatural  power  much  as  they  used 
to  do  long  ago. 

As  a  rule,  the  Indians  speak  of  a  shaman  as  a  "witch-man"  in 
English,  or  "hechizero"  in  Spanish.  The  Cahuilla  name  is  pul. 
They  have  absolute  faith  in  his  power.  Even  the  young  people,  who 
have  had  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  education  and  many  years 
of  contact  with  white  people,  retain  this  confidence. 

There  seem  to  be  more  shamans  among  the  Desert  Cahuilla  than 
among  the  Pass  Cahuilla,  at  least  more  who  are  still  keeping  up  their 
practice.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  entire 
manner  of  living  is  more  primitive  in  the  desert ;  also  there  is  not  such 
intimate  contact  with  white  people,  for  the  desert  reservations  are 
more  isolated  than  other  reservations. 

In  the  beginning,  before  Mukat  died,  it  is  said  that  he  gave  to 
certain  individuals  special  powers,  such  as  curing  disease — to  each 
one  the  power  of  curing  a  certain  disease.  There  were  specialists  in 
those  days  even  as  now.  He  also  taught  them  the  language  of  animals 
and  birds  and  gave  them  powers  with  reference  to  spirits  and  death. 


6  C.  G.  DuBois,  present  series,  vin,  167,  1908;  P.  S.  Sparkman,  ibid.,  212,  1908; 
T.  T.  Waterman,  ibid.,  330,  1910. 
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Takwich  was  the  first  medicine  man  appointed  by  Mukat,  and 
the  most  powerful.  He  still  holds  an  important  place,  which  is  dis- 
cussed under  Tales  and  Beliefs. 

Mukat  is  still  giving  supernatural  power  to  individuals.  This  he 
now  does  in  their  dreams,  through  the  medium  of  a  guardian  spirit. 
This  spirit  visits  the  future  medicine  man  in  his  dreams.  The  con- 
nection thus  established  between  them  is  the  source  and  basis  of  the 
shaman's  power.  From  it,  he  receives  the  song  which  must  always 
precede  a  supernatural  act,  the  knowledge  which  enables  him  to 
remove  disease,  and  gives  him  the  power  to  do  and  endure  what  other 
men  can  not. 

Takwich  seems  to  be  the  guardian  spirit  of  most  of  the  medicine 
men,  though  many  get  their  power  from  other  spirits. 

Contradictory  accounts  were  told  me  as  to  when  these  dreams  first 
occur.  Several  times  I  was  told  that  they  occur  in  early  childhood. 
When  this  happens,  the  child  never  relates  the  dream.  He  is  usually 
a  sick  child  or  cries  a  great  deal.  If  an  old  man  attempts  to  cure 
him  by  the  sucking  process,  he  sucks  the  power  out  of  him  and  the 
boy  will  never  become  a  medicine  man.  The  child  dreams  the  same 
thing  many  times.  In  the  dream  is  revealed  what  he  will  be  able  to 
do  and  just  how  to  do  it;  for  instance,  how  to  eat  fire.  When  he 
becomes  a  young  man  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  he  tells  his 
grandparents  that  he  wishes  to  dance  and  his  grandparents  tell  the 
Net.  A  gathering  of  the  village  is  then  called  at  the  kishumnawat,  the 
ceremonial  house.  Here  the  young  man  gives  a  feast  to  the  people. 
If  he  does  not  do  this,  he  will  not  be  successful  when  he  dances  and 
he  may  die. 

After  the  feast  he  must  dance  or  some  evil  will  befall  him.  He  is 
usually  very  timid  about  it.  He  is  given  three  nights.  The  first  night 
he  dances  and  sings  one  song,  the  second  night  two  songs,  and  the 
third  night  three  songs.  If  he  can  successfully  sing  these  three  songs, 
and  dance,  he  is  reputed  a  witch-man.  From  that  time  he  can  do 
many  things  which  others  can  not  do.  At  first,  he  can  do  only  a 
few  things,  but  the  older  he  gets,  the  more  powerful  he  becomes. 
Whenever  he  is  called  upon  to  cure  a  sick  person,  he  must  go,  no 
matter  what  the  hour  may  be.  He  may  not  accept  pay  in  return,  while 
he  is  young.  When  he  becomes  old,  he  may  do  so,  for  he  will  then 
need  the  aid.    He  must  never  reveal  the  secrets  learned  in  the  dreams. 

Shamans  can  usually  tell  when  they  look  at  children  whether  they 
will  be  medicine  men  when  they  grow  up  or  not,  but  may  not  make 
this  known. 
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Old  Ambrosio,  the  famous  fire-eater,  told  me  that  he  did  not  dream 
when  he  was  a  child.  He  said  it  was  not  until  he  was  about  forty 
years  old  that  he  dreamed  and  then  at  once  he  could  eat  fire  and 
perform  many  marvelous  tricks.  He  also  said  that  the  first  time  that 
he  sang  his  songs  and  performed  his  tricks  was  in  the  kishumnawat 
before  all  the  people,  that  he  had  not  had  to  practice  them  alone  before- 
hand as  I  had  been  told  all  witch-men  did. 

One  informant  stated  that  a  shaman  got  his  power  by  dreaming 
during  childhood,  and  that  when  he  grew  up  he  usually  met  his 
guardian  spirit  while  out  hunting  and  all  alone.  It  was  then  that 
he  was  given  directions  as  to  what  to  do.  This  was  the  only  informa- 
tion I  had  of  the  acquiring  of  power  by  the  Cahuilla  through  the 
"waking  vision." 

In  their  dreams,  the  shamans  are  taught  what  herbs  to  use  in 
specific  diseases.  There  appear  to  be  two  kinds  of  medicine  men : 
the  herb  doctor  and  the  "spell"  doctor;  but  the  herb  doctor  often 
resorts  to  the  methods  employed  by  the  spell  doctor,  and  vice  versa. 

The  method  of  curing  disease  or  pain  most  often  practiced  is  that 
of  sucking.  Disease  here,  as  among  so  many  primitive  people,  is  held 
to  be  the  result  of  some  small  material  object  entering  the  body  in  a 
supernatural  way. 

The  sucking  is  performed  directly  by  the  mouth  upon  the  part  of 
the  body  affected.  Sometimes  they  pretend  to  draw  out  dark  fluid; 
more  often  it  is  a  small  black  object.  Several  times  it  was  described 
to  me  as  looking  like  flakes  of  snow.  There  are  many  ideas  on  the 
subject.  It  is  extracted  by  the  witch-man  without  an  incision  or 
trace  of  its  passage.  No  one  but  he  can  see  plainly  what  he  has  taken 
out  by  this  sucking.  This  is  because  only  he  can  see  spirits  or  super- 
natural objects.  Others  have  at  times  caught  a  hasty  glimpse  of  the 
object. 

Occasionally  pain  is  caused  by  what  we  should  call  an  organic 
disease.  This  must  be  cured  by  sucking,  too.  Lee  Orenes  and  his  wife 
are  well  educated  Indians  of  Agua  Caliente.  She  was  very  ill  with 
stomach  trouble,  and  went  to  Dr.  Coffman,  a  white  man,  for  help. 
He  gave  her  some  pills  but  she  became  worse.  She  then  went  to  her 
father-in-law,  old  Orenes.  He  placed  his  mouth  on  her  stomach  and 
not  only  sucked  away  the  pain  but  the  pills  which  Dr.  Coffman  had 
given  her. 

There  was  a  Mexican  woman  who  lived  near  the  Indians.  She 
had   some   kind   of  brain   trouble   and   suffered   a   great   deal.      The 
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Mexican  doctors  could  do  nothing  for  her,  so  she  asked  an  Indian 
medicine  man  to  help  her.  He  sucked  out  the  bad  part  of  her  brain 
and  put  it  on  a  plate  and  showed  it  to  her.  She  became  well  at  once, 
the  informant  deposes. 

A  snake  bite  is  always  treated  in  this  way. 

Sucking:,  however,  is  not  the  only  method  of  cure  employed. 
Blowing  or  spitting  over  patients  and  stroking  or  rubbing  their  bodies 
were  also  resorted  to.  A  fever  was  usually  treated  by  blowing  on 
the  body.  Many  cases  of  immediate  cures  in  this  way  were  related 
to  me. 

There  was  one  woman  who  had  not  menstruated  for  many  months. 
She  went  to  Francisco  Torres  to  be  cured.  The  next  time  it  was 
new  moon,  he  inserted  a  long  stick  in  his  nose  and  caused  his  nose 
to  bleed.  This  blood  he  caught  in  his  hands  and  rubbed  on  her 
abdomen.  The  next  day,  she  menstruated  and  had  no  trouble  there- 
after.   The  moon  is  said  to  have  influence  over  menses. 

One  man  at  Martinez  had  a  unique  method  of  driving  away  the 
disease  pain.  This  was  by  butting  with  his  head  against  the  body  of 
his  patient,  at  the  same  time  uttering  sounds  and  going  through 
certain  motions  with  his  hands. 

In  my  discussion  of  the  fiesta  week,  I  have  described  the  fire-eating 
ceremony.  This,  more  than  anything  else,  seems  to  hold  the  Indians 
to  their  faith  in  the  shamans,  even  to  this  day.  They  consider  it  a 
proof  that  the  witch-man  has  help  from  some  spiritual  being. 

It  is  said  that  about  thirty  years  ago  when  the  medicine  men  were 
still  at  the  height  of  their  power,  many  marvelous  deeds  were 
performed.  In  those  times,  during  a  fiesta,  competitions  between 
the  various  witch-men  were  held  to  determine  which  was  the  most 
powerful. 

When  performing  these  feats  the  medicine  men  must  never  be 
disturbed.  A  story  is  told  of  one  man  who  used  to  go  out  in  the 
brush  each  day,  scalp  himself,  and  after  a  while  replace  his  scalp 
and  come  home.  One  day,  some  hunters  saw  him  do  this  and  cried 
out.     The  man's  scalp  immediately  dried  up  and  he  died. 

One  incident  occurred  at  one  of  these  competitions  which  has  been 
related  to  me  by  several  informants.  They  say  that  Luis  Quintano, 
who  has  an  unusual  amount  of  hair,  took  red-hot  coals  of  fire  and 
put  them  all  over  his  head  and  let  them  stay  there.  One  old  man 
who  was  looking  on  became  so  frightened  that  he  ran  up  to  Luis  and 
tried  to  put  the  fire  out.     In  doing  this,  he  accidentally  touched  the 
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skin  on  Luis's  neck.  For  a  long  time  that  spot  on  his  neck  was  sore. 
Luis  still  has  the  scar  of  it.     His  hair  was  not  even  singed. 

One  man  pulled  his  entrails  out  and  hung  them  up  while  he  danced 
and  then  replaced  them. 

It  was  during  this  same  fiesta,  so  it  is  related,  that  Juan  de  la  Cruz, 
now  living  at  Morongo,  assumed  the  shape  of  a  bear.  He  did  this 
just  as  he  finished  dancing,  then  ran  away,  so  that  they  did  not  get 
a  good  look  at  him.  He  first  began  to  growl  and  imitate  a  bear,  and 
•then  he  really  assumed  its  appearance. 

Another  man  saw  a  dove  walking  around ;  he  raised  his  hands  and 
clapped  them  together.  The  dove  dropped  as  though  dead  and  blood 
flowed  from  its  mouth.  He  then  picked  it  up,  threw  it  into  the  air, 
and  it  flew  off  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

The  people  should  always  do  as  the  witch-man  advises,  for  he  knows 
many  things  which  no  one  else  does.  He  understands  the  language 
of  animals,  birds,  and  plants. 

Once,  during  a  fiesta,  they  were  all  in  the  big  house.  A  coyote 
howled.  The  shaman  told  the  people  that  there  would  be  an  earth- 
quake, and  they  should  come  outside.  They  laughed  at  him.  But  very 
soon  there  was  an  earthquake  and  several  people  were  killed. 

Certain  animals,  birds,  and  insects  are  messengers  to  the  shaman. 
Owl,  coyote,  fox,  humming-bird,  yellow-hammer,  crow,  fly,  wood- 
pecker, blind  gopher,  skunk,  and  earth,  have  been  known  to  act  in 
this  capacity.  Through  a  message  from  one  of  these,  the  medicine 
man  knows  when  sickness  or  death  is  to  occur  among  his  people  and 
who  will  be  the  victim.  It  is  not  always  through  these  messengers 
that  he  finds  these  things  out,  however.  When  a  star  falls  at  night, 
he  knows  that  some  soul  has  left  its  owner  and  that  that  person  will 
die  soon  unless  the  soul  is  made  to  return.  When  a  portent  of  this 
kind  appears,  he  calls  the  people  together,  dances,  and  tries  to  bring 
back  the  soul  or  prevent  the  sickness,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  his  song, 
he  prays  to  his  guardian  spirit  to  help  him.  At  a  time  like  this,  owl 
or  yellow-hammer  feathers  are  worn  in  the  hair,  for  these  birds  have 
great  wisdom  and  often  give  help. 

Many  Indians  besides  medicine  men  claim  to  understand  the  cries 
of  animals  at  night.  Before  going  hunting,  they  always  listen  for 
the  owl  at  night  to  learn  if  they  are  to  have  good  luck. 

A  certain  cry  of  a  fox  at  night  means  that  death  is  to  come  to 
someone  the  following  day.  One  night  this  occurred  and  the  old  men 
warned  some  young  fellows  who  were  going  hunting  the  next  day 
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not  to  go,  that  harm  would  come  to  one  of  them.  They  would  pay  no 
attention  but  went.  On  the  way,  one  man's  hat  fell  off.  He  stooped 
to  pick  it  up ;  this  occurred  several  times.  The  last  time  it  happened, 
his  horse  kicked  him  when  he  stooped,  and  he  died  from  the  effects. 
A  man 's  hat  falling  off  is  always  considered  a  sign  of  ill  omen. 

When  any  of  the  animal  messengers  are  killed,  they  can  still  be 
useful  to  the  witch-man.  Most  medicine  men  carry  a  dead  humming- 
bird in  their  pockets ;  at  least  they  used  to,  and  some  may  do  so  even 
now.  When  the  medicine  man  wishes  anything  done,  he  tells  his 
wish  to  the  dead  humming-bird  and  its  hovering  spirit  hears  and  per- 
forms the  request.  It  can  go  and  return  in  an  instant,  no  matter  how 
far  it  has  been  sent. 

A  very  few  men  claim  to  be  able  to  change  the  weather;  they  are 
said  to  have  received  this  power  in  their  dreams.  It  is  told  that  at  one 
time  the  Cahuilla  heard  that  a  foreign  people  was  coming  into  the 
valley  to  kill  them  and  take  their  land.  One  old  man,  who  could 
change  the  weather,  caused  it  to  become  so  extremely  hot  that  the 
people  came  in  only  a  little  way  and  then  went  back.  This  man's 
guardian  spirit  was  Takwich. 

When  a  shaman  wanted  it  to  rain,  he  had  first  to  give  a  feast,  for 
tli at  was  what  Mukat  had  told  him  to  do.  Next  he  would  dance ;  rain 
would  soon  begin  to  come  down. 

A  few  medicine  men  were  able  to  make  a  potion  which  would  give 
its  owner  sway  over  the  affections  of  the  opposite  sex.  One  man  told 
me  that  he  had  not  believed  this  was  so  until  he  had  actual  proof  with 
his  own  eyes.  The  man  speaking  was  August  Lomas,  the  best  educated 
Indian  in  the  valley.  He  then  related  to  me  what  he  considered  was 
proof.  A  man,  Celso  by  name,  from  Coahuilla,  in  the  mountains,  had 
been  given  some  of  this  love  potion  by  a  medicine  man.  Celso  was 
an  Indian  policeman.  As  a  rule,  the  policemen  are  disliked  by  the 
other  Indians,  but  they  all  liked  Celso.  This  is  because  he  has  the 
love  potion.  Whenever  he  hears  of  one  who  does  not  like  him,  he 
watches  for  that  one  to  expectorate  on  the  ground ;  he  then  puts  some 
of  the  potion  on  the  saliva.  After  that,  all  is  well.  One  day,  he  and 
August  were  eating  at  a  restaurant.  August  had  just  told  him  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  love  potion.  Celso  said  he  would  prove  it  to 
him.  There  was  a  Japanese  waitress  in  the  restaurant.  Celso  did 
something  with  the  love  potion  which  August  did  not  see.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  waitress  came  over  to  the  table,  stood  there,  and  gazed 
at  Celso.     She  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do,  but  would  not  pay 
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attention  to  anyone  else  but  him.  Celso  told  August  that  if  he  wanted 
to  win  a  girl's  love,  all  he  usually  had  to  do  was  to  put  some  of  this 
substance  on  her  door  at  night.  The  potion  would  last  him  always,  but 
he  was  not  allowed  to  give  it  to  anyone  else  to  use,  nor  even  to  show 
it  to  anyone.  If  he  did  so,  it  would  lose  its  value,  for  it  had  been 
made  for  him  alone. 

Occasionally  a  shaman  became  too  powerful  and  the  people  feared 
him.  When  this  happened,  sooner  or  later  they  murdered  him.  One 
case  of  this  kind  which  seems  to  have  been  especially  celebrated  was 
told  me  several  times. 

A  man  whose  name  was  Tamiotemevai,  could  do  very  extraordi- 
nary things.  He  could  cut  his  stomach  open  and  have  no  apparent 
pain  and  the  opening  would  heal  in  an  instant.  He  could  pull  his 
tongue  out  until  it  was  several  feet  long.  He  could  fill  his  pipe  with 
tobacco,  hold  it  up  toward  the  sun  an  instant,  and  it  would  light. 
Tamiotemevai  was  very  cruel  to  his  wife,  so  she  left  him  and  ran 
away  toward  Torres ;  he  ran  after  her.  As  he  was  about  to  capture 
her,  the  people  seized  and  killed  him.  They  tore  him  to  pieces  that 
he  might  not  return  to  life,  for  they  had  apparently  killed  him  several 
times  before  this,  and  each  time  he  had  returned.  As  they  were  doing 
this  a  lizard  jumped  out  of  his  heart.  They  caught  and  killed  it. 
Had  they  not  done  this,  the  lizard  would  have  reassembled  the  pieces 
of  the  man's  body  and  he  would  have  lived  again,  for  the  lizard  had 
been  the  source  of  power  in  the  man.  They  buried  the  lizard  far 
underground.  Soon  afterwards,  there  was  an  earthquake.  It  was 
the  lizard  trying  to  get  out ;  but  he  did  not  succeed. 


SPIRITS 

The  Cahuilla  belief  is  that  everyone  has  a  telewel,  a  spirit  or  soul. 
This  spirit  is  very  elusive  and  may  leave  one  almost  any  time.  When 
they  dream,  this  telewel  has  left  them  and  is  really  going  through 
the  experiences  of  which  they  are  dreaming.  While  the  spirit  is 
gone,  they  cannot  wake  up.  But  if  someone  comes  and  tries  to  waken 
a  dreaming  person,  the  telewel  knows  it  and  can  return  instantly. 
However,  they  are  very  careful  not  to  waken  a  medicine  man  when 
he  is  sleeping,  for  he  may  be  dreaming.  His  spirit  has  gone  so  far 
away  and  is  so  very  busy  that  it  cannot  return  immediately.  In  case 
a  person  wakes  before  his  spirit  returns,  as  occasionally  happens,  death 
results  sooner  or  later. 
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The  spirit  leaves  the  body  many  months  before  death  comes.  The 
person  to  whom  it  belongs  does  not  know  this,  however.  These  wan- 
dering spirits  cause  much  trouble.  They  haunt  the  homes  of  close 
relatives.  Innumerable  instances  of  this  are  told.  For  example, 
August  Lomas  and  his  wife,  of  Martinez,  a  young  couple  of  excellent 
education,  told  me  of  an  experience  they  had  about  a  year  ago.  They 
were  in  bed  one  night  and  knew  that  they  had  locked  their  doors, 
but  they  heard  someone  come  in,  walk  all  around  the  room,  and  then 
walk  out  again.  That  same  night,  Mrs.  Lomas 's  sister  had  the  same 
thing  happen  in  her  home.  A  few  months  later  their  uncle  died,  so 
the}'  knew  then  that  it  was  his  telewel  that  had  been  wandering 
around. 

Sometimes,  when  the  spirit  leaves  many  months  before  death  is  to 
come,  the  person  gets  sick  and  poor  and  seems  lifeless.  Only  a  medi- 
cine man  can  cure  him.  Accordingly,  the  father  of  the  sick  man 
asks  a  shaman  to  help  get  the  telewel  back.  All  the  people  then  gather 
in  the  kishumnawat.  Usually  the  spirit  is  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  its  owner.  The  medicine  man  puts  feathers  in  his  hair 
and  dances,  chanting  all  the  while,  and  making  motions  with  his 
hands.  Soon  he  stops  and  puts  feathers  on  the  forehead  of  the  sick 
man  who  is  lying  near  the  fire.  He  next  begins  to  run  around  and 
make  grabbing  motions  here  and  there,  and  may  even  run  outside  the 
house.  He  is  the  only  one  who  can  see  the  telewel,  and  apparently 
he  has  located  it  and  is  trying  to  catch  it.  When  he  gets  it,  it  may 
be  a  lizard,  a  grasshopper,  or  almost  any  small  object.  I  was  told  that 
he  next  "explodes"  it,  but  I  could  not  learn  what  that  meant.  After 
this,  he  places  it  among  the  feathers  on  the  forehead  of  the  sick  man 
and  then  takes  these  feathers  and  brushes  him  all  over.  After  a  little 
more  dancing,  the  process  of  restoring  the  spirit  is  complete.  Of 
course,  this  takes  place  at  night.  The  next  morning,  the  cured  man 
must  take  a  dip  in  cold  water. 

The  Indians  have  great  fear  of  epidemics.  Many  years  ago,  a 
smallpox  epidemic  killed  many.  Not  long  ago,  they  had  an  epidemic 
of  mumps.  They  live  such  unsanitary  lives  that  when  a  contagious 
disease  is  brought  among  them,  it  spreads  very  rapidly.  Whenever 
they  hear  of  an  epidemic  of  any  kind  in  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  or 
San  Bernardino,  they  hold  a  meeting.  Here  the  shamans  exert  all 
their  power  to  drive  away  any  spirits  of  disease  which  may  be  among 
them,  and  to  keep  the  spirits  of  the  epidemic  where  they  are.  They 
sing  and  dance  all  night. 
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I  was  told  that  when  people  faint,  their  spirits  have  left  them  to 
commune  with  other  spirits.  Whether  the  fainting  is  a  cause  or  a 
result  of  this,  I  was  not  able  to  find  out. 

A  falling  star  means  that  someone's  telewel  has  departed.  If  the 
medicine  man  sees  the  star  fall,  he,  and  he  alone,  knows  whose  spirit 
it  is. 

There  are  certain  active  spirits  which  steal  a  telewel  whenever  they 
can  find  one ;  often  this  is  when  a  telewel  has  left  the  body  in  which 
it  belongs,  during  a  dream.  These  evil  spirits  watch  for  falling  stars, 
they  then  know  a  telewel  is  out  wandering,  and  unless  a  medicine 
man  prevents  them,  they  seize  that  telewel.  These  evil  spirits  are : 
Takwich;  Hulim;  Tukaiel;  Tenaiaukel;  Tevlevel.  Takwich  is  the 
most  active  and  powerful  of  them. 

I  found  only  one  bit  of  evidence  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Cahuilla  believe  in  living  persons  being  possessed  of  evil  spirits.  This 
was  a  story  told  to  Mrs.  McCarroll,  a  white  woman,  who  was  for  many 
years  the  government  doctor  for  the  Indians  and  had  their  confidence. 

There  was  a  half-witted  Cahuilla  girl,  about  sixteen  years  old, 
Mary  Holmes  by  name,  living  with  her  parents  on  one  of  the  reserva- 
tions. She  was  of  rather  questionable  character,  so  the  school  teacher 
had  planned  to  send  her  away  to  boarding  school.  About  this  time 
an  epidemic  of  grippe  and  pneumonia  broke  out  and  many  of  the 
Cahuilla  died.  Dr.  McCarroll  attended  most  of  these  cases.  Finally, 
in  the  home  of  Mary  Holmes,  two  were  afflicted  in  this  way.  About 
this  time,  a  Paiute  medicine  man  came  among  the  Cahuilla.  He 
announced  that  there  was  someone  among  them  who  was  possessed  by 
an  evil  spirit  which  was  causing  the  sickness,  and  that  until  it  was 
driven  out,  the  sickness  would  continue.  For  some  reason,  Mary,  the 
half-witted  girl,  was  blamed  for  the  trouble.  She  was  taken  and  made 
to  dance  all  night  to  drive  the  evil  spirit  out.  When  she  would  fall 
exhausted  to  the  ground,  she  was  beaten  until  she  got  up  and  danced 
some  more.  The  next  day  she  disappeared.  Word  came  later  that 
she  had  been  taken  to  Mojave  and  burned  at  sunrise ;  this  custom  was 
considered  necessary  in  such  a  case.  However,  upon  investigation  by 
the  civil  authorities,  she  was  found  in  San  Bernardino.  The  Indians 
then  explained  that  they  could  not  burn  her  because  of  the  white  man 's 
law,  but  that  they  should  have  done  so.  Albert  Augustin  told  Dr. 
McCarroll  that  this  was  not  a  custom  merely  introduced  by  the  Paiute 
medicine  man,  but  that  it  was  a  belief  among  the  Cahuilla  in  olden 
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times  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  an  evil  spirit  was  to  burn  its 
owner  at  sunrise.  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  other  evidence  con- 
firming' this  statement. 

After  death  occurs,  the  ghost  stays  around  its  familiar  abode  for 
a  little  while.  Basket  Chihuahua  of  Torres  relates  how  at  one  time 
he  was  sitting  just  outside  his  house,  when  he  suddenly  heard  the 
sewing  machine  running  inside,  though  there  was  no  one  there.  The 
next  day  he  heard  that  his  sister  had  died  at  that  very  hour.  This 
Avas  held  as  conclusive  evidence  that  her  ghost  had  been  running  the 
machine. 

One  bit  of  information  on  the  subject  of  spirits  was  volunteered 
by  Francisco  Potencio,  of  Agua  Caliente.  It  was  evolved,  as  he  said, 
from  his  own  thought  on  the  subject.  He  believes  that  our  breath  is 
our  spirit,  for  it  leaves  us  when  we  die.  Breath  is  just  like  wind,  so 
the  winds  which  we  hear  at  night  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

FUTURE  LIFE 

Mukat  created  a  place  in  the  east  as  a  residence  for  the  spirits  of 
the  dead.  This  was  called  Telmikish  (compare  telewel,  spirit).  At 
the  entrance  to  Telmikish  were  two  constantly  moving  mountains  or 
large  hills.  They  would  come  together  and  separate,  come  together 
and  separate ;  this  movement  never  ceased. 

Montakwet  was  made  guardian  of  this  entrance,  and  he  will  never 
die.  When  the  spirits  of  the  dead  find  their  way  to  him,  he  questions 
them.  One  of  the  tests  he  puts  to  them  is  the  making  of  many  figures 
in  the  game  we  know  as  "cat's  cradle."  After  they  pass  the  tests  he 
gives  them,  they  try  to  enter  Telmikish.  If  they  have  lived  good 
lives,  been  generous  at  all  times,  thoughtful  and  respectful  to  the  old 
people,  and  have  obeyed  all  of  Mukat 's  orders,  they  pass  through  the 
entrance  without  any  trouble.  If  they  have  not  done  these  things, 
1he  mountains  come  together  as  they  pass  through  and  they  are 
crushed.  When  this  happens,  the  spirits  become  bats,  butterflies, 
rocks,  or  trees  near  the  entrance. 

The  spirits  know  each  other  in  Telmikish.  Often  they  gather  and 
decide  that  they  want  a  certain  person  with  them.  This  decision 
causes  that  person  to  die  soon  after,  and  he  goes  to  his  friends  in 
Telmekish. 

Sometimes  a  man  dies  undesignedly  and  the  spirits  in  Telmikish 
have  not  been  prepared  for  his  arrival.    If  they  do  not  want  him  there, 
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he  is  sent  back.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  often  a  person 
who  has  apparently  died,  in  a  minute  begins  to  breathe  again.  When 
this  occurs,  the  person  who  has  died  but  come  to  life  again  must  not 
tell  what  he  saw  in  Telmikish.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  may  tell, 
but  if  he  does  so  earlier,  he  will  die  and  his  spirit  will  be  caught 
between  the  moving  mountains. 

This  is  all  according  to  Mukat's  plan.  Many  people  do  not  pay 
any  attention  to  his  commands,  however,  especially  young  people. 
Evil  will  come  to  them  in  the  end. 


BUEIAL  CUSTOMS 

As  soon  as  a  Cahuilla  dies,  he  is  washed,  dressed,  and  taken  to  the 
ceremonial  house,  kishumnawat.  The  members  of  his  clan  gather 
round  the  body  and  sing  all  night. 

If  the  deceased  was  a  man,  the  Creation  story  is  sung,  if  it  was  a 
woman,  a  song  about  the  Moon  is  sung,  for  the  Moon  was  the  teacher 
and  best  friend  of  the  women.  If  death  has  occurred  to  either  man 
or  woman  by  accident,  the  Battle  song  is  always  sung.  They  sing  for 
a  while  and  then  stop  and  cry  and  blow  upwards  three  times.  This 
is  all  done  to  send  the  spirit  to  a  peaceful  abiding  place. 

Up  to  the  time  of  contact  with  the  Mission  Fathers,  cremation  was 
universally  practiced.  After  that,  they  began  to  bury  their  dead.  One 
old  Indian  in  explaining  this  to  me  said,  "We  used  to  burn  our  dead, 
but  the  white  people  told  us  that  was  wrong.  Now  the  white  people 
do  as  we  used  to  and  burn  their  dead,  but  we  bury  ours  as  they  taught 
ns  to." 

After  they  have  sung  all  night  over  the  body,  it  is  put  in  a  rude 
coffin  and  carried  to  the  Indian  graveyard.  Cloth,  food,  and  often 
bedding  also  are  put  in  the  coffin.  The  Indians  claim  it  will  be  useful 
for  the  spirit,  if  it  can  not  find  a  resting-place  elsewhere  right  away. 

If  the  dead  person  was  a  woman,  every  woman  present  picks  up 
a  handful  of  dirt,  and  drops  it  upon  the  coffin  in  passing.  If  the 
corpse  was  a  man,  the  same  thing  is  done  by  the  men  present.  Mean- 
while there  is  a  low  chanting  and  wailing  going  on  constantly. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  that  they  sing  over  the  body  the  first 
night  after  death  occurs.  For  example,  not  long  ago  a  man  was  killed 
in  Los  Angeles  by  an  automobile  running  over  him.  It  would  have 
been  expensive  and  useless  to  send  the  body  from  Los  Angeles  to 
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Martinez.  A  friend  sent  part  of  the  clothing,  instead.  They  pnt  this 
in  a  coffin  and  sang  over  it  as  they  would  have  done  over  his  body. 

When  one  is  very  ill  and  not  expected  to  live,  he  is  removed  to 
the  kishumnawat.  Here  the  people  gather  and  sing  the  death  song 
over  him  all  night.  If  he  dies  in  the  night,  the  song  changes  instantly 
to  more  of  a  wail,  and  different  words  are  sung. 

I  was  told  by  a  white  woman  of  an  instance  where  a  small  boy 
had  his  leg  broken  while  playing.  This  was  the  second  serious  accident 
he  had  had  in  one  week.  Because  of  this,  his  people  decided  it  was 
intended  he  should  die.  Accordingly,  they  took  him  to  the  kishumna- 
wat and  sang  the  death  song  over  him.  The  poor  child  was  suffering 
greatly,  for  they  had  not  tried  to  relieve  his  pain ;  he  was  also  nearly 
frightened  to  death.  During  the  night,  the  white  woman  who  knew 
about  the  case,  sent  the  Government  doctor  to  set  the  boy's  leg.  The 
parents  objected  at  first  but  finally  consented.  They  continued,  how- 
ever, to  sing  the  death  song  over  him.  Soon  the  boy  began  to  improve, 
so  he  was  removed  to  his  home. 

Destruction  of  property  is  still  practiced.  Within  two  or  three 
days  after  the  funeral,  the  house  in  which  the  deceased  has  lived  is 
burned,  with  all  of  his  possessions. 

The  belief  in  spirits  is  very  strong.  They  believe  if  they  burn  the 
property  of  the  dead  one  and  his  place  of  habitation,  the  spirit  will 
not  return.  One  other  explanation  has  been  offered.  The  constant 
sight  of  objects  which  have  belonged  to  one  who  is  no  longer  living  or 
the  associations  attached  to  his  home  make  the  people  sad.  To  avoid 
this,  they  burn  everything  up. 

At  present,  on  some  of  the  reservations,  many  of  the  Indians  have 
rude  frame  houses.  They  do  not  burn  these  houses  after  one  death, 
but  when  there  have  been  three  deaths  in  one  home  it  is  burned. 


ENEMY  SONGS 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  each  clan  possessed  songs  known  as  enemy 
songs.  They  sang  them  during  fiestas  so  that  their  enemies  might 
hear  them.  Each  side  took  turns.  There  was  usually  the  kindliest 
feeling  toward  these  so-called  foes. 

This  custom  no  doubt  started  from  real  troubles,  but  after  the 
passage  of  years  the  descendants,  though  not  knowing  what  the  enmity 
had  been,  still  continued  singing  these  songs  of  ridicule  as  though  it 
were  a  religious  duty.     The  main  point  in  singing  them  seems  to 
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have  been  to  reveal  the  fact  that  the  secret  name  of  the  opposing 
clan  had  been  discovered.  This  is  described  below  in  the  section  on 
the  naming  of  children. 

Occasionally,  hand  to  hand  fighting  started  among  the  women  on 
account  of  something  said  in  a  song.  Because  of  this,  and  because 
of  a  desire  to  prevent  any  new  enmity  being  created  among  clans,  the 
singing  of  these  songs  was  abolished  a  few  years  ago. 

The  words  of  a  few  are  as  follows : 

1.  His  food  gave  out,  his  water  gave  out, 
Leave  him  now,  go  away  from  him: 

Isilwelnet  (enemy  name) 

(Repeated  as  many  times  as  desired.) 

2.  Bury  him  now,  plant  him  now: 

And  then  they  buried  him,  and  then  they  planted  him: 
Pehuetematewilwish. 

3.  There  stands  the  whirlwind,  there  stands  the  whirlwind, 
Where  they  burned  him,  where  they  burned  him: 

Puchueulchalmalmia. 

4.  In  the  middle  of  the  desert  land, 
Lying  on  his  back, 

Lying  on  his  stomach: 
Tamiotingish. 

5.  They  are  coming  back  again, 
They  are  coming  back  again, 
Those  moon-eaters  and  sun-eaters, 
Those  moon-eaters  and  sun-eaters. 


BOYS'  INITIATION 

It  has  been  fifty  or  sixty  years  since  these  ceremonies  have  been 
performed  among  the  Cahuilla,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  get  an 
accurate  account  of  them.     Hardly  any  two  versions  agree. 

The  ceremony  of  initiating  boys  was  known  as  Hemvachlowin. 
Several  weeks  before  the  time  set  for  the  ceremony,  the  old  people  met 
together  and  decided  which  boys  were  to  be  initiated.  The  boys  chosen 
were  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen. 

About  a  week  beforehand,  certain  old  men  went  out  to  gather 
the  plant  commonly  known  as  "jimsonweed"  {Datura  stramonium). 
They  also  were  given  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  liquid  to  be 
made  from  it.  They  placed  parts  of  it  in  jars  and  cooked  it  for  a 
long  time. 
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When  the  men  went  out  to  gather  the  jimsonweed,  the  candidates 
for  initiation  were  taken  to  a  brush  enclosure  outside  the  ceremonial 
house,  made  especially  for  this  purpose.  Here  they  were  kept  for 
five  days  and  not  allowed  to  see  anyone  except  those  who  brought  them 
their  food.  They  were  fed  twice  a  day.  The  food  could  not  contain 
any  salt  or  grease.     • 

During  the  last  three  nights  of  the  confinement  of  the  initiates, 
the  old  people  danced  all  night.  On  the  fourth  night,  the  boys  were 
brought  out.  The  decoction  made  from  the  jimsonweed  was  then 
given  to  them  by  some  old  man  who  knew  exactly  how  much  they 
could  stand,  according  to  their  age.  The  Spanish  word  for  this  drink 
is  toloache;  the  Cahuilla  word  is  rehasawel  or  kiksawal.  The  other 
old  people  sang  while  this  drink  was  being  administered.  As  soon  as 
the  boys  had  taken  it  they  would  begin  to  dance,  but  would  shortly 
become  very  dizzy.  They  were  then  all  put  in  a  dark  corner.  It  is 
asserted  that  drinking  this  decoction  made  the  blood  and  mind  clearer. 
The  old  people  continued  dancing  around  the  fire.  They  encircled  it 
three  times  and  then  sat  down.  At  a  signal  from  the  leader,  they 
made  a  queer  grunting  sound  three  times,  then  motioned  upwards 
with  the  head  and  hands  three  times,  expelling  the  breath  each  time. 
Eight  after  that,  the  medicine  men  among  them  jumped  up  and  ran 
into  the  fire,  trying  to  stamp  it  out  with  their  bare  feet.  They  say 
this  did  not  burn  them. 

By  the  next  night,  the  bad  effects  of  the  narcotic  had  worn  off 
and  the  boys  usually  felt  about  normal.  During  the  succeeding  five 
nights  they  were  shown  how  to  dance  and  how  to  use  the  gourd  rattle 
as  an  accompaniment.  At  this  time,  they  were  also  taught  the  enemy 
songs  which  had  a  very  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  people  of 
that  time.  Each  clan  had  its  own  enemy  songs  which  it  sang  at  special 
times.  These  songs  had  been  handed  down  for  many  generations,  as 
a  rule,  and  while  there  may  not  have  been  any  real  enmity  felt  toward 
the  people  about  whom  the  songs  were  composed,  it  was  a  sacred  duty 
to  sing  them  because  their  fathers  had  done  so.  Francisco  Numbri 
of  Martinez  reservation,  says  they  had  to  commit  a  great  many  enemy 
songs  to  memory,  but  that  the  songs  were  always  short.  For  ten  or 
fifteen  days  they  spat  on  their  legs  instead  of  on  the  ground  to  remind 
themselves  that  they  must  remember  the  enemy  songs. 

During  these  nights  of  initiation,  the  boys  were  instructed  by  the 
old  men,  concerning  the  right  conduct  in  life.  For  one  month  they 
could  not  eat  meat  or  anything  containing  salt,  and  could  drink  only 
cold  water. 
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All  this  time,  they  had  arrow-weed  twined  around  their  waists  and 
feathers  stuck  in  their  hair. 

The  parents  of  the  boys  being  initiated  did  a  great  deal  of  weeping 
at  this  time.  It  was  supposed  to  make  them  feel  very  sad  to  see  these 
ceremonies. 

Juan  Lugo  of  Agua  Caliente  reservation,  who  gave  me  the  account 
of  the  initiation  as  I  have  written  it  here,  prefaced  his  story  by  stating 
that  what  he  was  about  to  tell  me  was  absolutely  true,  for  he  had  gone 
through  this  ceremony  himself  about  sixty  years  ago. 

He  stated  that  several  men  had  died  as  a  result  of  drinking  too 
much  toloache  or  of  eating  the  wrong  thing  afterwards. 

GIELS'  ADOLESCENCE 

Until  within  a  few  years  ago,  girls'  puberty  ceremonies  were 
observed  among  the  Cahuilla.  These  were  called  Hemelonewin7  or 
sometimes  Hemelushinum.  They  were  held  at  the  time  of  a  girl's 
first  menses. 

The  father  of  the  girl  informed  the  people  of  her  condition  and 
called  them  together  for  the  ceremony,  which  began  the  first  night  of 
her  menstruation. 

A  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground  several  feet  deep  and  long  enough 
for  the  girl  to  recline  in.  In  this  stones  were  placed  and  a  fire  built 
to  heat  them.  When  the  stones  became  hot  they  were  taken  out  and 
the  pit  filled  with  brush,  on  top  of  which  the  girl  was  placed  and 
covered  over.  Here  she  remained  three  nights,  the  pit  being  reheated 
occasionally.  In  the  daytime  she  was  kept  in  her  house  where  it  was 
warm. 

At  night,  during  the  ceremonies,  the  old  men  and  women  sang 
and  danced  around  this  pit.  The  song  they  sang  was  one  which  Moon 
had  taught  the  people  when  she  was  on  earth.  In  this  song  she 
instructed  the  girls  how  to  care  for  themselves  during  their  menstrual 
periods. 

The  only  food  the  girl  was  allowed  to  have  during  these  three  days 
was  an  herb  tea  prepared  by  the  old  women. 

One  informant  stated  that  this  same  ceremony  had  to  be  repeated 
during  the  second  menstruation.  The  same  informant  stated  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  ceremony  each  girl's  chin  was  tattooed 
before  she  was  removed  from  the  pit.    It  was  usually  just  a  spot  or 


7  Present  series,  vm,  66,  1908 :  pem-iwolu-niwom. 
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a  streak.  For  a  few  days  after  this  operation  she  was  not  allowed 
to  walk  but  was  carried,  so  that  the  mark  on  her  chin  would  not  fade. 

There  are  many  restrictions  placed  on  Indian  girls  during  their 
menstrual  periods,  in  regard  to  the  food  which  they  may  eat.  No  meat, 
fruit,  or  salt  can  be  eaten,  nor  anything  that  has  even  been  seasoned 
with  salt.  They  should  drink  only  warm  water.  Not  only  are  they 
forbidden  to  drink  cold  water  but  also  to  wash  in  it.  They  assert*  that 
salt  dries  up  the  blood  and  that  cold  water  will  stop  the  flow.  Bread, 
mush,  and  coffee  are  about  all  the  girls  can  eat  at  this  time.  By  obey- 
ing these  rules,  they  may  avoid  cramps. 

During  these  periods,  an  Indian  girl  must  not  scratch  her  body 
with  her  fingers.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  head.  If  one  finds 
it  necessary  to  scratch,  she  should  use  a  piece  of  wood,  thus  avoiding 
dandruff  and  other  skin  diseases.  At  this  time,  a  weak  tobacco  solution 
is  often  drunk  to  keep  the  body  free  from  odor.  A  menstruating  or 
pregnant  woman  was  never  allowed  to  witness  a  peon  or  any  other 
gambling  game.    It  might  turn  the  luck  at  a  critical  time. 

Before  a  girl 's  entrance  into  womanhood,  her  grandmother,  usually 
her  paternal  grandmother,  taught  her  these  things  and  other  facts  of 
life.  From  early  childhood,  she  was  taught  to  use  very  little  salt  in 
her  food,  so  that  she  might  become  accustomed  to  the  lack  of  it  by  the 
age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  Mukat  and  Moon  gave  these  instruc- 
tions to  the  people  in  the  beginning,  and  at  the  same  time  taught  them 
the  use  of  many  herbs.  The  people  used  to  obey  all  of  these  directions 
very  carefully  and  a  great  many  of  them  still  do.  The  young  people, 
however,  are  not  so  particular  about  doing  so  as  they  used  to  be.  For 
this  reason,  they  are  sick  a  great  deal  and  many  die. 

EAGLE  CEEEMONY 

The  Desert  and  the  Pass  Cahuilla  did  not  observe  the  Eagle 
ceremony  but  it  used  to  have  an  important  place  in  the  lives  of  the 
Mountain  Cahuilla.  However,  I  was  not  able  to  get  any  authentic 
description  of  the  Eagle  dance  as  held  there. 

I  was  told  by  one  informant  that  in  the  days  when  the  birds  were 
human,  Eagle  was  chief  among  them.  One  time  when  the  people  were 
famishing  for  water,  Eagle  found  some  and  drank  it  all  himself. 
Later,  he  became  very  much  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done  and  went 
high  up  into  the  mountains,  where  he  would  never  have  to  see  his 
people  again.    There  he  is  still  living. 
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SOCIAL  LIFE 
MOIETIES  AND  CLANSs 

The  Cahuilla  are  organized  in  exogamous  moieties,  the  Wildcat 
moiety  (Tuktum),  and  the  Coyote  moiety  (Istam).  Descent  is 
reckoned  upon  the  paternal  side. 

These  two  moieties  are  divided  into  numerous  clans,  most  of  which 
appear  to  be  localized.  The  majority  of  the  clans  are  supposed  to 
have  received  their  names  from  the  place  in  which  the  people  of  the 
clan  first  lived.  Other  clan  names  became  attached  to  a  family  because 
of  some  special  characteristic  of  its  members. 

The  women  remain  in  the  same  clan  before  and  after  marriage. 

Mukat  belonged  to  the  Tuktum  moiety  for  he  was  a  Tukut. 
Tamaioit  belonged  in  the  Istam  moiety  for  he  was  an  Isil. 

Moon  was  an  Isil  for  she  was  created  by  Tamaioit. 


NAMING  OF  CHILDREN 

A  special  ceremony  for  the  naming  of  children  used  to  be  held 
during  fiesta  week.  The  last  one  held  among  the  Cahuilla  was  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  ago. 

One  name  was  given  a  child  while  in  infancy ;  another  at  the  age  of 
ten  or  twelve  years.  The  grandparents  chose  the  name  that  was  to  be 
given  first  and  told  the  Net  (ceremonial  chief)  what  it  was  to  be. 
Then  at  the  fiesta,  just  before  the  Effigy  dance,  the  child  was  named. 
All  the  friends  and  relatives  had  been  invited  from  far  and  near.  The 
Net  took  the  child  in  his  arms  and  pronounced  its  name  and  then  he 
and  the  other  old  men  sang  and  danced.  If  the  child  was  a  girl,  a 
song  about  certain  plants  was  sung ;  if  it  was  a  boy,  the  song  was  about 
animals.  I  was  not  able  to  get  the  words  of  these  songs.  The  name 
given  the  child  was  usually  that  of  some  ancestor. 

The  other  name  given  to  each  child  was  known  as  the  enemy  name. 
Whether  this  was  given  at  the  time  of  the  initiation  ceremony  into 
manhood  and  womanhood  I  was  not  able  to  ascertain.  I  could  find 
out  very  little  about  the  giving  of  the  enemy  name.  Some  close  rela- 
tive chose  this  name,  which  was  usually  a  long  one.     At  this  time  the 


s  This  subject  is  discussed  more  fully  by  E.  W.   Gifford  in  this  series,  xiv, 
J  86-191,  1918'. 
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men  danced  and  the  women  sang,  all  the  while  shaking  the  shulpaial 
(gourd  rattle).  It  was  the  object  of  each  clan  to  keep  its  so-called 
enemies  from  learning  the  secret  names  assigned  to  any  of  their 
number.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  did  find  out  a  secret  name,  it  was 
incorporated  into  the  songs,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  clan  by  which 
the  name  had  been  given. 

PREGNANCY  AND  CHILDBIRTH 

An  Indian  woman  who  is  pregnant  must  be  very  careful  of  what 
she  eats  and  what  she  does,  for  there  are  many  taboos  in  connection 
with  pregnancy  and  childbirth. 

First,  in  regard  to  food.  Women  should  not  eat  any  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  during  the  nine  months,  but  they  should  drink  a 
great  deal  of  warm  water,  never  cold  water.  Very  little  meat  may 
be  eaten  and  no  beef.  No  salt  may  be  eaten  during  the  entire  period. 
A  woman  in  this  condition  must  not  eat  the  legs  of  game  or  the  child 
will  be  born  feet  first.  She  should  be  careful  not  to  eat  anything  that 
animals  or  birds  have  touched.  For  example,  if  the  woman  eats  fruit 
which  a  bird  has  pecked  at,  her  child  will  have  sores. 

She  should  not  look  at  animals  or  anything  ugly.  They  tell  of 
an  old  man  who  used  to  dance  the  Bird  dance.  His  wife  always 
watched  him,  at  the  time  she  was  pregnant.  Twins  were  born  to  her 
and  they  looked  like  birds  and  soon  died.  Her  people  told  her  it  was 
because  she  had  watched  her  husband  so  much  when  he  was  dressed 
like  a  bird.  Innumerable  instances  of  this  kind  were  cited.  Anyone 
who  is  affected  with  sores,  bites,  especially  snake-bites,  or  disease  must 
stay  away  from  a  pregnant  or  menstruating  woman. 

She  should  never  play  with  animals.  People  who  are  standing  near 
her  at  any  time  should  not  speak  about  animals  as  being  intelligent, 
or  in  any  way  draw  her  attention  to  them,  for  babies  often  become 
marked  in  this  way. 

It  is  considered  very  unfortunate  to  have  twins.  Little  children 
are  not  allowed  to  remark  about  their  being  pretty  when  they  see 
them.    If  they  do,  they  are  apt  to  have  twins  when  they  grow  up. 

Care  must  be  taken  as  to  the  position  a  pregnant  women  takes 
while  asleep.  If  she  sleeps  with  her  hands  folded  under  her  cheek,  the 
baby  will  come  that  way.  If  she  sleeps  with  her  hands  extended  over 
her  head,  the  child  is  likely  to  be  born  with  the  umbilical  cord  around 
its  neck. 

A  pregnant  woman  should  never  stand  or  sit  in  the  doorway  of  a 
house;  misfortune  will  come  to  her  child  if  she  does. 
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It  is  best  for  an  expectant  mother  to  have  plenty  of  work  to  do 
during  the  nine  months,  so  that  her  child  will  be  industrious  and 
strong. 

It  is  clear  that  the  principle  of  mimetic  magic  enters  strongly  into 
these  beliefs. 

An  Indian  mother  does  not  lie  down  to  give  birth  to  her  child 
but  sits  up ;  this  is  to  prevent  piles.  If  the  placenta  is  slow  in  coming, 
the  woman  stands  up  over  a  pan  of  red  hot  coals.  As  soon  as  the 
baby  is  born,  the  mother  lies  down  in  a  pit  which  has  been  dug  in  the 
sand  and  heated  with  stones.  Hot  sand  is  then  poured  over  her.  She 
is  removed  only  to  reheat  the  sand.  This  heat  is  supposed  to  prevent 
after-birth  pains  and  to  be  very  successful.  The  woman  may  get  up 
and  go  outdoors  the  next  day  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  if  it  is 
necessary.  The  rest  of  the  time  she  must  remain  in  the  sand  pit  for 
ten  or  twelve  days.  During  the  first  week,  she  lies  on  her  stomach 
most  of  the  time,  the  next,  on  her  back.  Every  morning  she  is  sponged 
off  with  hot  water. 

For  one  month  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  the  mother  must  not 
eat  meat,  potatoes,  sour  things,  anything  containing  salt,  nor  may  she 
drink  cold  water.  Rice,  corn  meal,  gravy,  and  tea  are  about  the  only 
things  allowed  her  at  this  time.  During  this  first  month,  the  father 
of  the  child  must  also  refrain  from  eating  food  containing  salt. 

While  the  mother  is  nursing  her  child,  she  and  her  husband  should 
not  sleep  together.  If  they  do,  the  mother's  milk  will  be  spoiled  and 
as  a  direct  result  the  baby  will  be  a  sickly  one.  For  this  reason,  a 
woman  who  weans  her  baby  early  is  teased  by  her  friends. 

Ashes  are  placed  on  the  child's  navel  soon  after  birth  to  help 
cure  it. 

SICKNESS9 

The  chief  disease  among  the  Cahuilla  is  said  to  be  stomach  trouble. 
Any  internal  pain  means  stomach  trouble  to  them. 

They  dislike  taking  medicine  internally.  For  this  reason,  herbs 
are  often  applied  externally.  I  saw  an  old  man  with  his  feet  in  a 
bowl  of  green-looking  fluid.  When  I  inquired  about  it,  I  was  told 
that  he  was  doing  that  to  cure  rheumatism  in  his  feet. 

Luis  Quintano  cured  rheumatism  in  his  legs  by  burning  each  one  in 
eight  different  places. 


9  Compare  also  the  previous  section  on  Shamanism. 
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In  curing  a  snake  bite,  sometimes  the  sucking  process  is  used  and 
sometimes  the  application  of  a  "snake-weed."  Another  name  for  it  is 
golderino  weed.  I  was  told  that  a  snake  before  fighting  a  rattlesnake 
always  eats  some  of  this  weed  so  as  to  be  immune  to  the  poison. 

The  women  have  one  method  of  curing  pain  which  they  try  for 
everj'thing,  and  it  appears  to  be  very  successful.  They  dig  a  pit  in 
the  sand,  heat  it  with  hot  stones,  and  remove  the  stones.  The  patient 
then  lies  in  this  hot  pit  and  is  covered  with  hot  sand.  When  the  sand 
cools,  it  is  reheated.     Hot  sand  is  applied  constantly. 

While  I  was  at  Torres  reservation,  a  woman  had  just  given  birth 
to  twins.  She  had  been  attended  only  by  one  of  her  own  family  and 
blood  poisoning  had  set  in.  She  was  in  a  terrible  condition.  They 
immediately  placed  her  in  one  of  these  hot  pits.  Treatment  such  as 
this  for  that  kind  of  a  case  would  of  course  have  proved  fatal.  A 
white  woman,  the  government  doctor,  arrived  on  the  scene  and  very 
much  against  the  will  of  the  family  and  of  the  sick  woman,  took  her 
out  of  the  pit  and  gave  her  the  proper  medical  attention. 

Dr.  McCarroll  told  me  of  many  cases  where  she  had  made  a  clean 
bed  for  some  very  sick  woman  only  to  come  the  next  day  and  find  her 
again  lying  on  the  dirt  floor. 

An  old  man  was  bitten  by  a  poisonous  black  spider.  The  shaman 
was  called  to  cure  him ;  he  applied  herbs  to  the  bite.  During  a  certain 
length  of  time  after  the  application,  the  old  man  was  not  to  sleep 
with  his  wife.  He  did  not  heed  this  order.  As  a  result,  he  started 
trembling  and  has  never  ceased.  The  old  man  was  pointed  out  to 
me  as  an  example  of  disobeying  a  medicine  man's  orders. 

SOCIAL  CUSTOMS 

Women  seem  subservient  to  the  men  at  all  times.  If  there  are 
any  chairs,  the  men  occupy  them,  while  the  women  sit  on  the  floor 
behind  them. 

Unselfishness  and  respect  for  the  old  people  is  their  ideal  of  right 
living.  Children  are  taught  from  infancy  to  be  generous  and  kind 
to  the  old.  When  young  boys  go  hunting  they  bring  back  everything 
they  have  killed  to  their  parents  and  grandparents,  for  they  never 
eat  game  of  their  own  catching.  If  they  were  allowed  to  do  this, 
they  might  get  hungry  and  eat  it  all  before  they  got  home ;  then  the 
older  ones  who  were  not  able  to  go  hunting  would  have  no  game. 
The  young  men  might  not  eat  the  first  fruits  or  vegetables  of  the  season 
for  the  same  reason.  If  one  did,  he  was  considered  very  ill-bred  and 
discourteous  by  the  others. 
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Only  the  young  men  went  hunting.  They  had  to  be  very  careful 
what  they  ate  and  drank  before  they  went.  They  would  not  eat  soup, 
for  it  would  make  them  thirsty  on  their  long  journey  and  water  was 
scarce.  Nor  would  they  eat  meat  before  going  to  the  mountains  as 
this  might  cause  them  to  have  pains  in  the  side  while  running.  They 
drank  as  little  water  before  going  as  possible. 

Liberality  and  generosity  were  considered  the  most  important 
virtues.  The  man  who  was  the  best  hunter  was  held  in  very  high 
esteem.  The  woman  who  could  do  the  most  work  in  the  shortest  time 
was  the  ideal  woman.  Nowadays  these  things  do  not  seem  to  matter 
so  much. 

There  was  always  real  affection  between  the  members  of  an  Indian 
family  but  very  little  outward  demonstration  of  it.  Kissing  they 
considered  unclean.  A  husband  was  never  seen  kissing  his  wife. 
A  mother  never  kissed  her  son.  I  asked  what  greeting  was  extended 
by  a  mother  to  her  son  returning  from  a  long  absence.  The  reply 
was  that  there  was  no  greeting,  that  the  mother  always  wept  at  such 
a  time. 

A  father  was  not  supposed  to  fondle  his  own  children  much ;  since 
if  he  had  to  go  hunting  or  to  fight  he  might  be  gone  quite  a  while 
and  his  children  would  miss  him  if  he  had  been  too  good  to  them. 

Some  of  the  first  of  every  crop  must  always  be  given  to  the  Net, 
the  fiesta  chief.  The  man  who  fails  to  do  this  will  become  ill  and 
the  only  way  he  can  be  cured  is  for  the  medicine  man  to  take  some 
of  his  beans  away. 

The  first  courtesy  extended  to  a  guest  in  an  Indian  home  is  to 
feed  him. 

Women  used  to  use  a  special  kind  of  clay  for  a  hair  shampoo.  It 
was  put  all  over  the  head  and  left  on  for  a  couple  of  days,  then  washed 
off,  and  it  left  the  hair  very  nice  and  fluffy.  Nowadays,  they  use  herbs 
for  this  purpose ;  there  is  one  which  acts  as  a  lather  like  soap.10 


MAREIAGE 

Until  very  recently,  the  parents  arranged  the  marriages  of  their 
children.  A  boy's  father  decided  that  his  son  should  marry  and 
accordingly  looked  around  for  a  suitable  wife.  When  he  decided 
upon  one,  he  went  to  see  her  father  and  offered  a  couple  of  horses  or 
a  certain  amount  of  mesquite  beans  in  exchange  for  the  girl.  After 
an  agreement  was  reached,  the  girl's  mother  spoke  to  her  about  it. 


Probably  Chenopodium  Calif omicum   (Barrows,  Ethnobotany,  p.  48,  1900). 
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If  the  girl  did  not  approve,  her  father  then  talked  to  her  and  told  her 
why  she  should  marry  the  man  of  his  choice  and  that  she  ought  always 
to  obey  her  parents.  Usually,  the  girl  agreed,  for  parental  authority 
is  very  strong. 

There  was  never  any  ceremony.  The  father  of  the  groom  simply 
led  the  wTife  to  her  husband's  home.  They  always  lived  with  the 
man's  parents  for  several  years.  When  his  parents  became  quite 
old,  the  young  couple  built  a  new  home  right  near  them  to  live  in, 
' '  for  it  was  about  time  for  the  old  folks  to  die. ' '  If  they  died  in  the 
house  where  the  young  people  were,  it  would  mean  that  their  home 
must  be  burned.  When  a  man  dies,  his  widow  goes  back  to  live  with 
her  own  parents. 

If  the  son  did  not  like  the  wife  his  parents  had  picked  out  for 
him,  after  he  had  lived  with  her  for  a  while,  he  could  send  her  back 
to  her  home.  There  was  no  divorce,  merely  a  separation  and  remar- 
riage when  convenient.  It  was  permissible  for  a  man  to  have  two 
wives. 

If  a  wife  misbehaved,  she  was  tied  to  a  tree  and  beaten  by  the 
chief. 

Very  often,  a  girl  was  married  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 
This  was  an  arrangement  between  the  parents.  However,  she  did 
not  live  with  her  husband  for  several  years.  She  was  married  simply 
to  keep  someone  else  from  getting  her. 

It  was  the  custom  for  a  widow  to  marry  her  late  husband's  older 
brother,  but  this  was  not  obligatory.  She  could  not  marry  his  younger 
brother.  When  a  wife  died,  the  husband  usually  married  her  sister, 
if  she  had  one. 

Marriage  with  even  distant  relatives  was  looked  upon  with  extreme 
disfavor. 

When  the  couple  were  first  married,  the  woman  lived  at  her 
husband's  home  a  week  or  two  before  really  living  with  him  as  his 
wife.  This  was  done  to  give  them  time  "to  get  acquainted,"  for  as 
a  rule  they  did  not  know  each  other  very  well. 

A  young  woman  was  not  wont  to  talk  to  her  husband  very  much 
in  their  home.  He  was  expected  to  converse  with  his  parents  who  lived 
with  them,  and  if  his  wife  talked  too  much,  his  parents  would  be 
neglected.  The  two  couples  do  not  sleep  in  the  same  room,  in  the 
modern  houses. 

When  a  man  and  woman  are  first  married,  the  old  people  who 
live  near  them  go  to  see  them,  one  by  one.    They  do  this  to  see  whether 
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they  are  starting  their  married  life  in  a  selfish  or  generous  way.  If 
the  new  wife  gives  the  old  lady  some  flour  or  meal  to  take  home  with 
her,  she  is  considered  a  good  woman.  If  she  does  not,  the  old  lady 
can  not  say  enough  bad  things  about  her. 

Familiarity  between  husband  and  wife  before  people,  such  as  we 
are  accustomed  to,  is  an  unheard-of  thing.  If  a  wife  should  be  seen 
sitting  on  her  husband's  lap,  they  would  be  sure  she  was  crazy. 

There  must  be  no  joking  or  teasing  between  a  wife  and  her  brother- 
in-law  or  a  husband  and  his  sister-in-law.  There  must  be  the  greatest 
respect  shown  always  in  these  relations.  First  cousins  are  spoken 
of  as  brothers  and  sisters.  A  husband  may  tease  his  wife 's  cousin  and 
vice  versa.    A  man  must  be  very  good  to  his  wife 's  father  and  brother. 

One  old  man  told  me  that  very  long  ago  if  a  man  desired  a  certain 
woman  for  his  wife,  he  went  to  her  carrying  his  bows  and  arrows. 
If  she  refused  him,  he  killed  her.  This  was  the  only  statement  of 
the  kind  made  to  me,  and  I  can  not  vouch  for  its  authenticity. 


WAR 

The  Cahuilla,  like  most  of  the  California  Indians,  have  been  a 
very  peaceful  people.  Their  main  troubles  were  between  villages, 
and  were  caused  by  boundary  disputes.  Each  village  had  definite 
boundaries,  within  which  the  inhabitants  lived,  hunted,  and  gathered 
mesquite  and  other  food  products.  Food  was  very  scarce  in  the  old 
days  and  any  infringement  of  one  group  on  the  land  of  the  adjacent 
group  was  considered  grounds  for  enmity  and  often  subsequent  war. 

Poisoned  arrows  were  used  when  it  was  considered  necessary.  A 
small  strip  of  flesh  which  is  connected  with  the  lungs  of  animals  was 
dried  and  softened  in  water.  It  was  then  soaked  in  a  concoction  made 
of  poisonous  herbs,  ants,  and  tarantulas.  A  tiny  particle  of  this  was 
then  placed  on  the  tip  of  the  flint  arrowhead. 

I  shall  now  relate  a  few  tales  which  were  told  me  of  war  with 
foreign  groups.  "Whether  they  are  authentic  or  mythical  I  could  not 
determine. 

Long  ago,  there  was  a  clan  or  village  called  Simotakiktem  about 
six  miles  south  of  Agua  Caliente.  There  was  one  man  in  the  clan 
who  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  the  surrounding  groups.  So 
these  got  together  and  decided  to  make  war  on  the  entire  group.  When 
the  Simotakiktem  saw  the  other  Cahuilla  coming,  they  hid  in  a  big 
round  rock  which  was  just  like  a  room  and  had  a  stone  door.     The 
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Cahuilla  surrounded  them,  forced  the  door,  and  threw  firebrands 
inside,  and  then  closed  the  door.    They  were  all  suffocated. 

There  was  a  village  by  the  name  of  Sewekiktem.  The  people  there 
were  very  wicked.  Once,  while  they  were  in  the  big-house,  the  Cahuilla 
surrounded  them  and  killed  them  all. 

At  one  time,  when  the  Mexicans  were  living  near  Los  Angeles,  a 
great  many  Indians  from  Yuma  came  and  stole  their  horses.  The 
Mexicans  asked  the  Cahuilla  to  help  get  them  back.  They  all  started 
out  determined  to  annihilate  the  Yuma  Indians.  On  the  way  they 
got  lost  in  the  desert  and  most  of  them  died  from  lack  of  water. 
Those  who  survived  returned  to  their  homes. 


PROPERTY  RIGHTS 

One  can  obtain  very  little  information  on  this  subject.  After  the 
death  of  anyone,  his  possessions  are  burned  up,  as  I  have  stated  before. 
Because  of  this,  there  is  little  left  to  dispose  of. 

If  an  old  woman  has  some  especially  fine  baskets  which  she  wishes 
some  particular  friend  to  have,  she  sees  that  they  are  bestowed  before 
she  dies. 

Land  now  goes  to  the  sons.  They  all  live  on  it,  so  there  is  no 
fighting  over  the  division  of  property. 


INDUSTRIES  AND  KNOWLEDGE 
FOOD 

The  native  belief  is  that  all  food  was  once  human  and  could  talk 
just  as  we  can.  Mukat  designated  certain  people  in  the  beginning  who 
were  to  become  plants  and  be  converted  into  food  for  our  use. 

The  mesquite  tree  is  the  main  reliance  of  the  Desert  Cahuilla  for 
food.  It  is  their  staple.  The  mesquite  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and  all  of  it,  even  the 
roots,  is  used  as  fuel.  The  leaves  are  small  and  abundant  and  the 
branches  very  spiny.  On  the  desert,  in  the  Coachella  valley,  these 
trees  grow  in  clumps,  their  roots  reaching  down  to  the  subsoil  water. 

The  mesquite  beans,  which  ripen  in  the  late  summer,  and  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties,  are  gathered  in  great  quantities,  dried, 
and  packed  away  in  basket  granaries.     These  are  not  husked  but  are 
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pounded  in  a  stone  mortar  with  a  pestle.  Many  of  the  beans  are 
worm-eaten  in  spots,  but  regardless  of  this  they  are  all  pounded 
together.  A  very  fine  meal  is  obtained  in  this  way.  It  is  then  placed 
in  an  earthen  dish  and  soaked.  Then  it  is  ready  to  be  eaten  and  is 
very  sweet  and  palatable. 

I  was  told  by  several  old  men  that  the  reason  the  Indians  are  dying 
so  fast  is  that  they  are  eating  white  man's  food,  canned  goods  and 
the  like.  They  formerly  used  to  eat  their  dogs  when  necessary,  cer- 
tain kinds  of  snakes,  turtles,  insects,  in  fact  anything  they  happened 
to  have  around.  They  assert  that  from  eating  such  food  as  this,  the 
medicine  men  were  much  more  powerful  than  they  are  now. 

Mukat  told  Sokut  (deer)  that  he  must  go  to  the  mountains  for  he 
was  to  be  food  for  the  people.  He  told  him  he  could  hide  in  the 
bushes  and  high  places  for  a  while  but  that  soon  men  would  find  him. 
Sokut  felt  very  badly  about  this  but  he  had  to  do  as  Mukat  had  told 
him  to. 

CLOTHING 

For  a  long  time,  the  Cahuilla  say,  they  did  not  wear  any  clothes 
at  all.  The  first  they  had  were  breech  clouts  of  deer  skins  and  moun- 
tain sheep  skins.  In  cold  weather  they  used  skins  thrown  over  their 
shoulders. 

Mesquite  bark  was  rubbed  and  pounded  and  pulled  until  it  became 
soft.    It  was  then  used  as  diapers  for  babies  and  skirts  for  women. 

Warm  blankets  of  rabbit  skin  strips  were  woven. 


EARTH-COVERED  HOUSES 

The  sweathouse  or  hoyachet  was  quite  extensively  used  among  the 
Cahuilla  in  days  past.  There  is  one  which  is  still  used  on  Morongo 
reservation.  This  is  the  one  which  Dr.  Kroeber  has  described,11  and 
is  an  unusually  small  one,  I  was  told.  There  appears  to  have  been 
no  standard  size. 

All  agree  that  the  use  of  the  hoyachet  was  confined  to  curative 
purposes,  through  sweating.  Old  Ramon  Garcia  said  that  people 
gathered  in  this  house  and  were  retained  in  the  intense  heat  for 
perhaps  half  an  hour  or  more,  or  until  they  were  sweating  profusely. 
They  then  ran  out  and  jumped  into  cold  water  and  then  back  to  the 
fire  again.  This  procedure  continued  all  night,  as  a  rule. 


11  Present  series,  vm,  64,  pi.  15,  1908. 
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Women  too  were  allowed  the  use  of  the  sweathouse.  Children 
could  not  stand  such  treatment,  so  they  were  seldom  allowed  to  enter. 

The  Cahuilla  had  another  kind  of  earth-covered  house  called  a 
tomekish.  I  first  heard  of  it  from  old  Ramon  at  Morongo.  He  stated 
that  it  was  neither  used  for  sweating  nor  ceremonial  purposes,  but 
as  a  clubhouse  in  which  the  old  men  gathered  to  talk  over  important 
matters.  He  stated  that  its  construction  was  very  much  like  that  of 
a  sweathouse. 

When  I  questioned  Ambrosio  of  Torres  reservation  as  to  what  a 
tomekish  was  he  said  that  it  was  not  a  sweathouse  nor  was  it  what 
Ramon  had  described.  He  said  that  it  was  an  earth-covered  building 
in  which  many  people  could  gather  and  where  they  slept  during  cold 
nights.    He  admitted  that  occasionally  men  did  make  speeches  here.12 

Then  again,  Francisco  Numbri  at  Martinez  asserted  that  a  tomekish 
was  the  small  enclosure  built  back  of  the  kishumnawat  (ceremonial 
house),  and  that  in  it  were  kept  all  ceremonial  objects. 

Others  stated  that  the  tomekish  was  a  sweathouse. 

The  names — kishumnawat,  hoyachet,  and  tomekish — however,  sug- 
gest that  in  addition  to  their  dwellings  the  Cahuilla  employed  several 
different  kinds  of  houses  for  religious  and  medicinal  purposes.13 
Whether  all  of  them  were  used  in  any  one  division  of  the  Cahuilla  is 
less  clear. 

BOWS  AND  AEEOWS 

There  are  no  longer  any  bows  and  arrows  to  be  found  on  the 
Cahuilla  reservations.  Collectors  have  taken  them  all.  For  this 
reason,  what  I  was  able  to  find  out  about  bows  and  arrows  was  done 
through  questioning  only. 

The  bow  was  made  either  out  of  mesquite  or  of  desert  willow. 
These  bows  were  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  feet  in 
length,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  width. 
Usually  the  string  was  made  of  sinew  or  of  mescal  fiber. 

The  arrows  were  made  of  arrow-weed  or  cane.  Short  arrows  with 
long  feather  trimmings  were  used  for  long  distance  shooting.  For 
hunting  rabbits,  the  arrow  was  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long.  The 
short  arrows  usually  had  three  feathers  and  the  longer  ones  had  two 
feathers.     The  long  ones  were  the  more  common.     Albert  Potencio 


12  This  agrees  with  the  construction  and  use  of  the  larger  living  houses  of  the 
Mohave. 

is  Barrows,  op.  cit.,  p.  77:  hashlish,  "temescal,  sweathouse";  Kroeber,  present 
series,  vin,  237,  1909:  huyetcat  (huyeehat),  il sweathouse. ' ' 
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of  Agua  Caliente  stated  that  black  or  red  stone  points  were  used  in 
long  distance  shooting.  Contrary  statements  were  made  concerning 
sinew-backed  bows.  Lee  Orenes  of  Agua  Caliente  asserts  that  they 
were  used  there  in  shooting  big  game  and  in  war  fighting.  Ramon 
Garcia  of  Morongo  says  that  there  never  was  any  sinew-backing  among 
the  Cahuilla. 

Arrows  were  carried  in  a  skin  bag  slung  over  the  shoulder.  If 
this  was  not  used,  three  arrows  were  carried  in  the  left  hand  under- 
neath the  bow. 

Cane  arrows  were  straightened  by  being  placed  in  a  grooved,  heated 
rock  and  then  straightened  at  the  joints.  Arrow-weed  arrows  were 
heated  in  the  fire  and  then  straightened  by  the  aid  of  the  mouth. 

Poisoned  arrows  were  used  in  case  of  war.  The  method  of  poison- 
ing has  been  described  above. 


HANDIWORK 

The  last  few  years  has  seen  the  passing  of  the  manufacture  of 
pottery  among  the  Cahuilla,  and  it  seems  a  great  pity.  They  have 
evidently  found  it  too  easy  to  buy  utensils  which  serve  the  same 
purpose,  to  pay  them  to  make  pottery.  Collectors  have  gone  through 
the  valley  and  bought  the  best  ollas  so  that  now  the  ones  that  are  left 
are  very  poor  specimens. 

Several  informants  described  the  process  of  pottery  manufacture. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  clay  used.  One  they  called  tesnit,  which  was 
the  best  quality;  the  other  was  ulish.  I  was  told  that  they  found 
this  clay  in  the  mountains.  The  clay  is  first  ground  to  a  fine  powder ; 
water  is  then  added.  It  is  then  patted  into  shape  between  a  small 
smooth  stone  curved  on  one  side  and  known  as  a  paikwal,  and  a  wooden 
paddle.  Rolls  of  clay  are  built  on  to  the  top  of  the  shaped  vessel  as 
needed.  The  paikwal  is  used  on  the  inside  of  the  bowl  and  the  wooden 
paddle  on  the  outside.  The  clay  of  the  bowl  must  be  kept  wet  all  the 
time  so  that  it  will  not  crack.  After  it  has  the  desired  size  and  shape, 
it  is  smoothed  down  with  the  paikwal  and  with  the  hands,  which  are 
first  dipped  in  water.  The  completed  pot  is  then  placed  in  the  sun  to 
dry  for  one  day,  and  next  placed  in  a  pit  and  burned  with  cow  manure. 
This  also  takes  one  day.  If  ornamentation  is  desired,  it  is  painted 
before  baking  with  red  ochre  from  the  mountains. 

Carrying  nets  were  woven  of  agave.  They  were  very  strong.  A 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  could  be  carried  in  them  when 
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they  were  slung  over  the  shoulder.  They  were  often  used  as  cradles 
for  the  babies  and  swung  between  trees  or  opposite  corners  of  the 
ramada.     These  nets  are  known  as  ikut. 

Cahuilla  basketry  has  been  described  at  length,14  so  I  will  not  go 
into  this  subject  except  to  say  that  this  art  too  is  dying  out.  It  is 
true  that  some  women  still  make  baskets  but  the  ones  now  manufac- 
tured are  distinctly  inferior. 

Glass  beads  were  used  among  the  Cahuilla  only  when  someone 
happened  to  bring  them  in  from  Yuma. 

The  first  wells  are  said  to  have  been  dug  with  sticks  in  alkaline 
places,  the  mud  being  carried  out  in  baskets.  A  well  was  dug  in 
steps,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  walk  up  and  down. 

To  obtain  salt,  surface  alkali  was  gathered,  mixed  with  water,  and 
boiled  until  it  settled.  The  clear  liquid  was  then  boiled  until  it 
evaporated.     The  sediment  that  remained  was  used  for  salt. 


GAMES 

Football  race. — Two  wooden  balls  somewhat  smaller  than  croquet 
balls  are  used  in  this  game.  There  are  two  men  on  a  side,  each  side 
having  one  ball.  From  a  starting  point,  the  balls  are  kicked  several 
miles  and  then  back  again.  The  two  men  getting  their  ball  back  first 
are  the  winners. 

New  moon  race. — On  the  night  of  the  new  moon,  the  boy  who  first 
saw  it  would  run  and  tell  the  other  boys  of  the  village.  All  of  the 
boys  would  then  race  to  a  certain  spot,  often  many  miles  away,  where 
there  was  water.  Here  they  would  jump  in  and  swim,  and  then  race 
back  home  again.  This  was  supposed  to  bring  them  good  luck  during 
the  following  month. 

Cat's  cradle. — Figures  are  made  of  a  string  stretched  over  the 
fingers.  I  was  told  that  many  old  people  used  to  know  almost  a 
hundred  figures.  The  ones  mentioned  were  snake,  dove,  flying  dove, 
carrying  net,  metate.  This  game  has  a  religious  significance,  as  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  Future  Life. 

Peon. — The  playing  of  this  guessing  game  has  been  referred  to  in 
the  description  of  the  Mourning  Commemoration. 


14  Barrows,  op.  cit.,  pp.  40-45,  1900;  Schumacher,  in  Putnam,  U.  S.  Geog. 
Surv.  (Wheeler),  vn,  247,  1879;  idem,  in  Peabody  Mus.  Eep.,  II,  521,  1880; 
Palmer,  Am.  Nat.,  xn,  653,  654,  1878;  Kroeber,  present  series,  vni,  41,  1908. 
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DOGS 

Dogs  can  not  talk,  but  they  understand  everything  that  is  said. 
They  have  a  soul  just  as  we  have. 

When  the  people  left  Mukat's  house  and  came  to  this  valley,  there 
was  one  dog  with  them;  his  name  was  Hakliswakwish.  The  people 
on  the  Martinez  reservation  still  name  their  dogs  after  that  first  dog. 

From  the  very  beginning,  dogs  were  given  certain  names,  either 
because  of  their  looks  or  their  individual  actions.  Sometimes  people 
named  their  dogs  after  certain  spots  in  the  mountains  which  they 
considered  their  own. 

Following  is  a  list  of  dog  names  which  are  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  beginning.  These  were  given  to  me  by  Ramon  Garcia  of 
Morongo  reservation : 

1.  Tukwusauel  (Ramon's  dog),  male.     Tukwas  is  sky. 

2.  Honwet-mihanwish,  male.    "Fights  bear." 

3.  Honwet-mikish,  female.     "Fights  bear." 

4.  Nishkish.  "Ashes."  Dogs  were  appointed  from  the  beginning 
by  Mukat,  to  sleep  outside  and  act  as  watchmen.  People  used  to  throw 
their  ashes  outdoors  in  a  certain  place.  The  dog  would  sleep  on  that 
spot  because  it  was  warm.  After  doing  this,  one  dog  became  gray 
and  looked  like  ashes.  After  that  he  was  called  Nishkish,  as  all  such 
appearing  dogs  still  are. 

5.  Yoyetheki.  "Spotted  white."  Once,  in  the  bginning,  when  a 
dog  was  sleeping  outdoors,  it  snowed  and  made  the  little  dog  spotted 
with  white. 

6.  Isil.     "Coyote."     Brown  like  a  coyote. 

7.  Isila,  female.     Brown  like  a  coyote. 

8.  Iste-mihanwish,  male.    "Fights  coyote." 

9.  Iste-mimikish,  female.    "Fights  coyote. " 

10.  Lauelvanutkiwishve.  "Cottonwood  tree."  A  name  given  to 
a  large  black  and  white  spotted  dog. 

11.  Pauwetama.  "Sore,  small  eyes." 

12.  Pulakalet.    "White  spots  on  head  and  neck." 

13.  Tamelkisol,  female.    ' '  Small  dog. ' ' 

14.  Yirhemhemke.     "Small  male  dog." 

15.  Yuchemime.     "Very  small  dog." 

16.  Chikutu.     "Small  dog." 
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CALENDAR 

Several  informants  stated  that  there  were  only  three  seasons : 

1.  Taspa  budding  of  trees 

2.  Talpa  hot  days 

3.  Tamitva  cold  days 

August  Lomas  of  the  Martinez  reservation,  my  most  reliable 
informant,  named  eight  seasons,  each  one  based  upon  the  development 
of  the  mesquite  bean,  which  used  to  be  the  main  food.    They  were : 

1.  Taspa  budding  of  trees 

2.  Sevwa  blossoming  of  trees 

3.  Heva-wiva  commencing  to  form  beans 

4.  Menukis-kwasva  ripening  time  of  beans 

5.  Merukis-chaveva  falling  of  beans 

6.  Talpa  midsummer 

7.  Uche-wiva  cool  days 

8.  Tamiva  cold  days 

The  old  men  used  to  study  the  stars  very  carefully  and  in  this  way 
could  tell  when  each  season  began.  They  would  meet  in  the  cere- 
monial house  and  argue  about  the  time  certain  stars  would  appear, 
and  would  often  gamble  about  it.  This  was  a  very  important  matter, 
for  upon  the  appearance  of  certain  stars  depended  the  season  of  the 
crops.  After  several  nights  of  careful  watching,  when  a  certain  star 
finally  appeared,  the  old  men  would  rush  out,  cry  and  shout,  and 
often  dance.  In  the  spring,  this  gayety  was  especially  pronounced, 
for  it  meant  that  they  could  now  find  certain  plants  in  the  mountains. 
This  was  a  cause  for  great  rejoicing,  for  food  was  often  very  scarce 
in  those  days.  They  never  went  to  the  mountains  until  they  saw  a 
certain  star,  for  they  knew  they  would  not  find  food  there  previously. 

The  Cahuilla  counted  time  by  moons.  Several  times  I  was  told 
that  there  were  thirteen  moons,  but  at  no  time  was  I  able  to  get  the 
names  of  more  than  six.15    These  were : 

1.  To  menyil.  4.  Sa  menyil. 

2.  Tawe  menyil.  5.  Menyil  naa. 

3.  Seya  menyil.  6.  Menyil. 

The  Cahuilla  count  has  been  published.16 


is  This  suggests  a  bi-soltitial  calendar  such  as  is  used  by  the  Zuni  and  Hopi.  by 
the  Diegueno,  and,  in  somewhat  altered  form,  by  the  Luiseno  and  Juanefio.  The 
moon  names  of  one  half  year  were  repeated  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  by  the 
first  three  of  these  tribes,  and  probably  by  the  Cahuilla  also. 

is  Present  series,  iv,  71,  1907 ;  vm,  237,  1909. 
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THE  STARS 

When  Mukat  was  sick,  many  of  his  people  left  his  house  and  went 
away  without  telling  him.  There  were  three  sisters  planning  to  do 
this,  but  they  told  him  about  it.  Mukat  was  glad  they  told  him.  He 
said  to  them  that  they  would  know  when  he  was  dead  by  the  frost 
around  the  house.  These  sisters  then  went  to  the  sky  and  became 
stars.  One  morning,  looking  down  from  above,  they  saw  frost  around 
Mukat 's  house  and  knew  that  he  was  dead.  They  cried  and  could  be 
heard  far  off.  "Whenever  we  have  frost  now,  these  three  stars  are  seen 
in  the  sky. 

Papinut  is  a  star  which  comes  up  over  the  horizon  just  a  little. 
This  star  twinkles  more  than  the  others  and  they  call  this  jumping.  It 
jumps  all  night.  They  say  Mukat  put  it  there  to  be  funny;  so  it  is 
spoken  of  as  the  funny  star. 

What  we  call  the  Milky  Way  is  in  reality  dust  kicked  up  by  Isil 
and  Tukut,  Coyote  and  Wildcat,  having  a  race. 

In  the  constellation  known  as  Orion,  there  are  three  stars  in  a 
row  known  as  the  Belt,  which  are  mountain  sheep.  Below  are  three 
smaller  stars  in  a  row,  pointing  toward  the  first  three :  the  sword. 
These  represent  an  arrow  which  has  been  shot  at  the  mountain  sheep 
by  a  hunter.  The  great  bright  star  below,  Rigel,  is  the  hunter  who 
has  shot  the  arrow  at  the  mountain  sheep. 

Chehaum,  three  girls,  are  the  Pleiades,  Tukwishhemish  a  star  near 
them,  and  Isilihnup  and  Holinach  each  a  pair  of  stars — one  brighter 
and  one  smaller — on  opposite  sides  of  the  Pleiades.  Isilihnup  and 
Holinach  are  also  described  as  side  by  side  in  the  sky.  Their  half- 
brother  Kunvachmal  is  a  bright  star  that  rises  only  a  little  above  the 
horizon — like  Papinut.  Tukvachtahat,  father  of  the  three  brothers, 
is  also  a  star.  These  are  all  characters  in  the  mythical  tales  that 
follow.  It  is  clear  that  transformation  into  stars  is  a  favorite  device 
in  Cahuilla  traditional  narrative. 
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TALES   AND   BELIEFS 
TAKWICH17 

In  the  beginning,  Takwich  was  a  man  whom  Mukat  created  and 
to  whom  he  gave  great  power.  He  was  the  first  shaman.  The  people 
disliked  him  very  much,  so  he  ran  away  to  the  San  Jacinto  mountains. 
He  still  lives  in  a  canyon  there  known  as  Takwich  or  Tahquitz  canyon. 
His  home  is  in  a  large  rock.  Though  no  one  knows  what  rock  it  is, 
Takwich,  and  the  people  he  has  stolen,  can  see  out  of  it  as  plainly  as 
we  see  through  glass.  The  Cahuilla  never  venture  into  this  canyon  for 
they  are  afraid  Takwich  will  get  them. 

A  meteor  that  is  seen  occasionally  is  believed  to  be  Takwich 
hunting  for  wandering  souls.  The  stealing  of  spirits  is  his  main 
occupation.  He  takes  them  to  his  home  on  San  Jacinto  and  there 
eats  them ;  he  often  steals  people  as  well  as  their  souls. 

The  story  is  often  told  of  a  young  Indian  girl  who  bathed  near 
Takwich  canyon.  Takwish  desired  and  stole  her  and  took  her  to  his 
house  in  the  rock  and  treated  her  as  his  wife.  He  often  left  her 
and  brought  back  spirits  for  their  food. 

Here  he  kept  her  several  years.  She  became  very  tired  of  eating 
spirits,  and  he  decided  to  let  her  return  home.  First,  he  warned  her 
that  for  three  years  she  must  not  tell  anyone  where  she  had  been,  or 
she  would  surely  die.  Then  he  took  her  back  to  where  he  first  found 
her  and  from  here  she  went  home. 

Her  people,  who  had  never  expected  to  see  her  again,  rejoiced 
greatly  and  asked  her  where  she  had  been.  She  refused  to  tell,  bat 
they  kept  urging  her.  In  a  year,  when  they  were  still  questioning 
her,  she  told  them  to  build  her  a  large  house  and  she  would  then  tell 
them.  After  the  house  was  built,  she  told  all  the  people  to  gather 
there,  and  she  then  told  them  everything  that  had  occurred  to  her 
while  she  was  with  Takwich.  The  next  morning,  just  before  sunrise, 
she  died  just  as  Takwich  had  said  she  would. 

Occasionally,  a  rumbling  sound  is  heard  issuing  from  Takwich 
canyon.  They  say  that  some  girl  is  begging  Takwich  to  let  her  go 
and  that  he  is  growling  at  her. 

They  used  to  attribute  all  earthquakes  to  Takwich  and  whenever 
one  occurred  they  would  hold  a  dance. 


17  Or  Takwish. 
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When  people  are  killed  in  an  accident,  it  is  often  because  their 
spirits  have  been  stolen  by  Takwich. 

Once  when  they  were  boys,  Francisco  and  Jim  Torres  were  playing 
near  the  canyon.  Suddenly  they  saw  Takwich  coming  out.  He  had 
a  rod  stuck  through  his  head.  He  leaped  over  the  hills  and  dis- 
appeared. Some  women  who  were  washing  saw  him  at  the  same 
time. 

Ambrosio,  the  medicine  man,  whose  guardian  spirit  is  Takwich, 
says  he  sees  Takwich  often,  and  that  he  looks  like  other  men. 

CHEHAUM  AND  TUKWISHHEMISHis 

There  once  were  three  little  girls,  Moki,  Kipi,  and  Tewe.  They 
were  small  and  not  at  all  pretty,  but  were  constantly  laughing. 

Tukwishhemish  was  a  large  woman  and  very  pretty.  When  she 
laughed,  she  never  opened  her  mouth.  This  made  the  little  girls  very 
curious.  One  day  they  made  her  laugh  very  hard,  and  she  opened 
her  mouth.  They  then  saw  that  instead  of  having  one  row  of  upper 
teeth  she  had  two.  The  little  girls  thought  this  very  funny  and  they 
laughed  at  her. 

Tukwishhemish  was  ashamed,  so  she  ascended  to  the  sky  and  became 
a  star.  Soon  the  little  girls  became  so  lonely  that  they  too  went  to 
the  sky. 

Tukwishhemish  can  be  seen  to  this  day.  She  has  her  arms  out- 
stretched and  wears  a  beautiful  pin  at  her  neck  which  shines  very 
brightly  in  the  sky.  The  three  little  girls  are  known  as  the  Chehaum. 
They  keep  trying  to  look  at  Tukwishhemish  but  she  keeps  turning 
away  from  them. 

Up  to  the  time  these  four  women  went  to  the  sky,  there  had  never 
been  a  marriage,  but  the  people  were  beginning  to  desire  something 
of  the  kind. 

Two  men,  Isilihnup  and  Holinach  by  name,  heard  of  these  girls 
and  decided  to  go  to  them  and  make  them  their  wives. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  home  of  the  girls  and  found  that  they 
had  left,  they  felt  very  badly.  They  looked  all  over  the  world  for 
them  but  of  course  could  not  find  them. 

One  night  they  slept  in  the  big  house.  When  Isilihnup  woke  up 
in  the  night,  he  could  see  through. the  smoke-hole.     There  he  saw  the 


18  Told  by  Ramon  Garcia  of  Morongo,  a  Pass  Cahuilla. 
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Chehaum  and  knew  that  thej^  were  the  little  girls.  He  wondered 
how  he  conld  get  near  them. 

At  last  he  spied  a  greasewood  stick.  He  put  it  in  the  fire  until 
it  began  to  burn,  then  threw  it  through  the  smoke-hole,  and  it  went 
to  the  sky.  He  followed  it.  As  the  stick  went  through  the  hole,  some 
ashes  fell  off.  Since  then,  whenever  ashes  fall,  it  is  a  sign  that  it  is 
going  to  snow.  Isilihnup  became  a  star  and  still  may  be  seen  at  one 
side  of  the  Chehaum. 

When  Holinach  woke  up,  he  missed  his  partner  and  wondered 
where  he  could  have  gone.  That  night  he  slept  in  his  brother's  place. 
When  he  woke  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  too  saw  the  Chehaum. 
He  then  knew  where  his  brother  had  gone. 

He  took  a  naswit  branch,  lighted  it,  and  threw  it  through  the  smoke- 
hole  as  his  brother  had  done.  Ashes  fell  just  as  they  had  done  before. 
Holinach  followed  and  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  Chehaum.  There 
Isilihnup  and  Holinach  can  still  be  seen  guarding  the  Chehaum. 

The  old  people  can  tell  what  the  weather  is  to  be  like  by  watching 
these  stars.  If  they  throw  a  dim  light,  the  weather  will  not  be  good, 
but  if  the  light  is  bright  and  clear,  the  weather  will  be  fine. 

Both  Isilihnup  and  Holinach  are  represented  by  two  stars,  one  for 
the  body  and  the  other  for  the  burning  stick  they  threw  ahead  of  them. 
When  the  star  representing  the  burning  stick  appears,  that  signifies 
the  beginning  of  the  first  month.  When  Holinach  and  Isilihnup  them- 
selves appear,  that  means  the  beginning  of  the  second  month.  This 
continues  for  the  four  winter  months.19 


KUNVACHMAL  AND  TUKVACHTAHAT20 
A 

There  was  once  a  man  by  the  name  of  Tukvachtahat.  He  was 
very  powerful  and  could  do  many  magical  things.  He  had  a  wife, 
and  a  son  whose  name  was  Kunvachmal.  Tukvachtahat  and  his  wife 
quarreled  all  the  time  until  they  separated. 

Soon  Tukvachtahat  married  again  and  had  two  sons  by  this 
marriage.  He  was  very  rich  and  he  and  his  family  had  everything 
they  wanted. 


19  With  the  Luiseno,  Chehaiyam  are  the  Pleiades,  and  Aldebaran  is  Coyote,  who 
followed  them  (present  series,  vni,  163,  164,  1908).  The  first  part  of  the  name 
Isilihnup  seems  to  mean  ' '  coyote. ' ' 

20  Told  by  August  Lomas. 
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Kunvachmal  and  his  mother  were  very  poor  and  lived  near 
Tukvachtahat.  One  day  he  visited  his  half-brothers.  Tukvachtahat 
saw  him  there  and  told  his  boys  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him, 
for  he  hated  him. 

However,  Kunvachmal  had  been  there  long  enough  to  see  what 
fine  things  his  half-brothers  had  to  play  with,  and  was  jealous  of  them. 
He  went  home  and  told  his  mother  he  wanted  things  such  as  his 
brothers  had.  She  told  him  that  they  were  poor  and  could  not  have 
such  fine  things.  The  boy  began  to  cry.  His  mother  went  outside 
and  made  a  bow  and  arrow  out  of  mesquite  bark.  When  she  handed 
it  to  Kunvachmal,  he  complained  because  it  did  not  have  eagle  feathers 
as  his  brothers'  arrows  had.  She  told  him  to  go  outside  and  pick  up 
any  kind  of  feathers  he  saw.  He  gathered  quail  feathers  and  she  put 
them  on  his  arrows  and  he  was  satisfied. 

Next  day,  Kunvachmal  took  his  bow  and  arrows  and  went  to  see 
his  brothers  again.  They  looked  at  his  arrows  and  then  broke  them. 
Kunvachmal  cried  and  went  home  and  told  his  mother  about  it. 
She  told  him  not  to  go  back  there  any  more,  but  he  returned,  and 
each  day  they  broke  his  arrows. 

Finally,  the  brothers  tired  of  this  and  decided  to  play  a  game  with 
him  by  which  they  thought  they  could  win  the  arrows  and  keep  them 
for  themselves,  instead  of  breaking  them,  for  they  were  beautifully 
made  arrows. 

At  first  they  won,  and  each  day  Kunvachmal  went  home  without 
any  arrows.  Soon  he  began  to  win,  however,  and  took  home  the  fine 
arrows  belonging  to  his  brothers.  This  made  them  angry  and  they 
told  their  father  how  things  were  going. 

Tukvachtahat  did  not  like  this  at  all  and  told  his  boys  they  must 
get  even  with  Kunvachmal.  He  told  them  to  have  a  race  to  the  water 
next  day  and  go  swimming.  He  said  the  water  looked  like  just  a  small 
pool  but  that  in  reality  it  was  the  ocean.  He  told  them  to  let  Kun- 
vachmal win  and  dive  in. 

The  next  day  they  suggested  to  Kunvachmal  that  they  have  a  race 
to  the  water  and  that  the  first  one  there  should  dive  in.  They  took  off 
their  clothes  and  started  out.  As  agreed  between  the  boys,  Kunvach- 
mal won  and  dived  in.  He  sank  clear  to  the  bottom  and  since  it  was 
the  ocean,  it  was  very  deep. 

Now  Kunvachmal's  father  was  a  powerful  wizard,  so  Kunvachmal 
had  a  great  deal  of  power,  too,  but  he  had  not  known  it  until  then. 
He  sat  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  wondered  what  he  could 
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do  to  get  out.  He  sang  one  of  his  songs,  turned  himself  into  a  frog, 
and  swam  to  the  top  of  the  water.  When  he  got  there,  he  saw  that 
there  were  very  high  banks  around  him  which  a  frog  could  not  climb. 
He  turned  himself  into  many  things,  trying  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
bank,  but  was  not  successful  until  he  turned  into  a  water-ant. 

He  had  been  gone  from  home  some  time  and  his  mother  was  very 
much  worried.  She  cried  all  night,  every  night.  In  the  middle  of 
each  night  she  heard  a  sound,  and,  thinking  it  was  Kunvachmal 
returning  would  jump  up  to  greet  him,  but  it  only  proved  to  be  his 
spirit.  One  morning  she  went  to  the  home  of  the  other  boys  and  asked 
them  where  her  son  was.    They  pretended  ignorance. 

When  Kunvachmal  finally  returned,  his  mother  was  very  happy. 
When  her  crying  ceased,  Tukvachtahat  knew  Kunvachmal  must  have 
returned,  and  he  was  very  angry  that  the  boy  had  outwitted  him.  He 
then  thought  of  another  way  he  might  get  rid  of  Kunvachmal  and 
told  his  boys  about  it. 

Accordingly,  they  asked  Kunvachmal  to  go  hunting  with  them. 
They  all  went  out  into  the  thick  brush,  started  a  fire  on  one  side,  and 
then  tried  to  drive  the  rabbits  into  it.  While  Kunvachmal  was  killing 
the  rabbits  which  had  been  trapped  the  boys  caused  the  fire  to  sur- 
round him.  When  Kunvachmal  saw  his  danger,  he  sang  his  song  and 
then  gradually  moved  down  into  the  ground.  Fire  kept  drawing  closer 
around  him  but  he  got  clear  under  the  earth  before  it  reached  him. 

Before  coming  up  out  of  the  ground,  he  had  to  wait  for  it  to 
cool  off.  At  daybreak  he  came  out  and  went  home  taking  much  game 
with  him. 

His  mother  had  cried  all  night.  When  he  returned  she  stopped 
crying.  Then  Tukvachtahat  knew  that  Kunvachmal  had  gotten  the 
best  of  him  again. 

Once,  when  Kunvachmal  had  been  visiting  his  brothers,  he  noticed 
that  they  had  mush  to  eat  with  their  meat.  He  told  his  mother  he 
wanted  some  to  eat  with  his  meat,  so  she  should  heat  the  water.  She 
did  as  he  told  her,  but  was  sure  that  they  were  too  poor  to  make  any 
mush.  But  the  boy  had  brought  some  home  under  his  finger  nails 
from  his  father.  He  now  put  this  in  the  hot  water.  It  multiplied 
until  the  pot  was  full. 

One  clay,  Kunvachmal  saw  Tukvachtahat  plant  wheat.  Kun- 
vachmal wanted  to  plant  some  wheat  too,  so  he  stole  a  few  grains  oat 
of  his  father's  sack  and  sowed  it  in  the  mountains. 
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His  brothers  saw  him  do  this  and  told  their  father  about  it. 
Tukvachtahat  was  so  angry  he  made  it  rain  hard  and  wash  all  of 
Kunvachmal's  wheat  away.  Kunvachmal,  desiring  revenge,  sang  his 
song  and  made  it  rain  still  harder  and  made  the  wind  blow  so  as  to 
carry  his  father's  wheat  away  also.  He  told  the  birds  and  insects 
to  gather  the  wheat  which  had  been  washed  out  of  his  father 's  ground 
and  bring  it  to  him  so  he  could  store  it  away. 

Because  of  this,  Kunvachmal  became  very  rich  and  Tukvachtahat 
poor.  The  time  came  when  Tukvachtahat  came  to  Kunvachmal  and 
begged  for  food,  that  he  and  his  sons  might  eat,  for  they  were  starving. 
Kunvachmal  said,  "Surely,  go  help  yourself." 

Later  on,  a  big  feast  was  being  held  some  distance  away.  Tuk- 
vachtachat  and  his  sons  were  invited  to  attend  and  to  sing. 

Kunvachmal  was  very  anxious  to  go  but  his  mother  would  not  let 
him.  She  said  he  did  not  have  fine  enough  clothes  and  did  not  know 
how  to  sing. 

Tukvachtahat  and  his  two  boys  went  and  were  welcomed.  Con- 
trary to  his  mother 's  wishes,  Kunvachmal  went  but  nobody  would  pay 
any  attention  to  him ;  he  was  too  poorly  dressed.  He  felt  very  badly 
and  decided  to  go  into  a  hole  and  get  clothes  made  of  the  colors  which 
are  on  a  worm.    He  then  decided  to  have  the  mosquitoes  sing  for  him. 

When  he  was  all  ready,  he  returned  to  the  feast.  Everyone  stopped 
admiring  his  father  and  half-brothers  to  gaze  at  him.  His  clothes  far 
surpassed  those  of  any  of  the  other  guests  and  his  singing  was 
beautiful. 

The  people  asked  who  he  was  and  Tukvachtahat  said,  "He  is  a 
poor  son  of  mine,  why  look  at  him  ?  Why  not  look  at  some  fine  boys 
like  these  others  of  mine?"  and  he  pointed  to  his  other  sons.  But 
the  people  paid  no  attention  to  him  and  kept  admiring  Kunvachmal. 

B 

Soon  Tukvachtahat  became  ashamed  and  very  much  chagrined, 
so  he  went  away.  He  started  out  alone  and  had  many  strange  experi- 
ences on  his  journey. 

At  the  first  village  he  came  to,  he  saw  a  great  many  houses  but 
they  were  all  deserted  and  he  wondered  why  this  was.  At  the  last 
house  in  the  village,  he  found  two  old  women.  These  old  women  were 
very  much  frightened  when  they  saw  Tukvachtahat.  He  asked  them 
why,  and  they  said,  ' '  There  is  a  wild  man  around  here  who  has  been 
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capturing  two  of  the  village  people  every  day,  taking  them  away 
with  him,  and  then  eating  them.  We  were  afraid  at  first  that  you 
were  that  man." 

He  reassured  them  and  asked  them  all  the  particulars  about  this 
man.  He  said  he  would  stay  all  night  and  see  what  he  could  do  to 
help  them.  The  women  were  very  glad,  for  they  were  the  last  ones 
in  the  village,  so  it  was  their  turn  to  be  stolen  that  night. 

Tukvachtahat  hid  where  he  could  watch  what  was  going  on. 
About  midnight,  there  was  a  noise  in  the  sky,  a  roaring  and  shaking 
of  the  entire  earth.  There  then  descended  from  the  sky  an  awful- 
looking  giant.  He  had  a  long  cane  with  a  hook  on  one  end.  He  rested 
a  minute,  breathing  hard,  then  reached  out  and  hooked  the  two 
women  with  his  cane  and  laid  them  before  him.  As  he  was  getting 
ready  to  ascend  to  the  sky  and  take  them  with  him,  Tukvachtahat 
reached  out  with  his  own  cane  and  put  the  women  back  where  they 
had  been  at  first.  This  same  thing  happened  three  times.  The  wild 
man  was  very  much  puzzled,  for  he  could  not  see  Tukvachtahat. 
After  the  third  time,  he  became  angry  and  afraid  and  attempted  to 
return  to  the  sky,  but  Tukvachtahat  killed  him. 

The  two  women  were  very  grateful  and  wanted  to  go  along  with 
Tukvachtahat  in  his  journeys  but  he  would  not  let  them;  he  said  he 
was  going  far  and  the  road  would  be  dangerous. 

He  went  on  farther  and  came  to  a  big  rock.  This  he  used  for  a 
bed.     It  is  said  that  the  hole  is  still  there  where  he  lay  down. 

He  met  a  very  tiny  man  and  began  to  talk  to  him.  The  little 
man  was  bald  and  his  head  was  soft  like  a  baby's.  Tukvachtahat 
pressed  it  hard  and  tried  to  run  his  finger  through  it  but  could  not. 
The  little  man  was  exceedingly  small  and  he  had  a  very  small  bow 
and  arrow.  Tukvachtahat  tried  to  break  each  part  of  the  little 
man's  body,  also  his  bow  and  arrow,  but  could  not.  The  dwarf's  name 
was  Keatkwasimika.  He  will  live  forever  and  no  one  can  harm  him. 
Every  once  in  a  while  someone  sees  him.  Pancho  Lomas  saw  him 
once  a  long  time  ago. 

When  Tukvachtahat  left  Keatkwasimika,  he  resumed  his  journey 
and  soon  came  to  a  little  house  where  there  were  two  beautiful  girls 
preparing  cactus  fruit.  They  warned  Tukvachtahat  not  to  come 
near,  for  fear  he  would  get  thorns  in  his  eyes.  He  insisted  that  thorns 
would  not  hurt  him,  but  the  girls  said  they  knew  they  would.  He  lay 
down  to  rest.  The  girls  were  just  about  to  put  thorns  in  his  eyes 
when  he  blew  very  hard  and  the  girls  turned  into  rats,  which  they 
had  formerly  been. 
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Tukvachtahat  had  passed  from  Phoenix  to  San  Jacinto,  through 
Perris  valley  and  had  now  come  to  the  ocean.  Here  he  jumped  in  and 
later  ascended  to  the  sky  and  became  a  star.  This  ended  the  career  of 
Tukvachtahat, 

C 

The  two  sons  of  Tukvachtahat,  Isilihnup  and  Holinach,21  had 
returned  home  after  their  father  left  them.  It  did  not  seem  like  home 
to  them  any  more.  On  the  way  from  the  fiesta  they  had  gathered  two 
sticks,  one  of  greasewood  and  the  other  a  paloverde22  stick,  each  about 
two  feet  long.  These  they  were  to  use  as  guides,  in  case  they  cared 
to  take  a  journey. 

The  older  one,  Holinach,  decided  to  run  away  since  he  was  not 
happy  at  home ;  but  he  did  not  know  just  how  to  start.  One  night  he 
awoke  and  saw  just  above  him  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  house.  He 
took  his  stick,  put  it  in  the  fire  a  minute,  and  threw  it  up  into  the 
hole.  It  sailed  up  to  the  sky  and  made  a  path  of  light  for  him  to 
follow.    He  then  became  a  star. 

When  Isilihnup  awoke  and  could  not  find  his  brother,  he  was  very 
sad  and  looked  for  him  and  sang  about  him  for  three  days.  On  the 
third  night  he  slept  in  his  brother's  bed.  Waking  up  in  the  night, 
he  saw  the  same  hole  in  the  roof.  He  then  knew  what  his  brother  had 
done,  so  he  took  his  stick,  threw  it  up  through  the  hole,  and  followed 
it  to  the  sky.    He  also  became  a  star. 

These  two  stars,  Holinach  and  Isilihnup,  are  now  side  by  side  in 
the  sky. 

D 
Kunvachmal  returned  home  from  the  fiesta  very  happy.    Very  soon 
he  too  went  to  the  sky  and  became  a  bright  star.     This  star  comes  up 
at  night  just  over  the  horizon  for  a  little  while  and  then  goes  right 
back  again. 

TAKWELTEKESNIKISH23 

A  mother,  her  son,  and  daughter  were  the  last  ones  left  of  their 
people.  The  rest  had  all  been  killed  by  their  enemies.  They  lived 
near  Indian  Wells. 


21  For  another  version  of  Isilihnup  and  Holinach,  see  the  preceding  tale. 

22  ParMnsonia  Torreyana   (Barrows,  op.  cit.,  p.  60). 

2a  Told  by  Ramon  Garcia  of  Morongo  with  the  remark  that  he  should  not  have 
narrated  it  as  it  was  Pancho  Lomas '  story.  Pancho  lives  at  Martinez.  It  argues 
a  rather  close  connection  between  the  Pass  and  Desert  Cahuilla  if  they  know  each 
other's  tales. 
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The  boy's  name  was  Takweltekesnikish.  He  took  care  of  his 
mother  and  sister  in  the  best  way  he  conld.  His  mother  made  his 
arrows  for  him.  When  he  was  still  quite  young,  he  went  hunting  and 
killed  small  rats.  As  he  grew  older,  he  killed  squirrels  and  rabbits 
and  took  them  home  to  his  mother.     He  grew  very  fast. 

One  day,  while  he  was  out  hunting,  he  saw  smoke  in  the  north. 
When  he  came  home  that  night,  he  told  his  mother  what  he  had  seen 
and  asked  her  what  it  was.  She  would  not  answer  him.  The  next  day 
he  saw  the  same  thing  and  again  asked  his  mother  and  again  she 
refused  to  answer  him.  On  the  third  day,  when  he  saw  the  same 
thing  again,  he  was  very  insistent.  His  mother  then  said  to  him, 
"Those  are  the  enemies  who  killed  all  our  people." 

He  became  a  man  and  could  make  his  own  arrows.  One  day  he 
became  curious  and  walked  a  long  distance  from  home  until  he  found 
himself  quite  close  to  this  smoke.  He  then  looked  carefully  to  see 
what  kind  of  arrows  his  enemies  had  and  noted  that  they  had  several 
different  kinds. 

When  he  returned  home,  he  asked  his  mother  why  they  had  several 
kinds  of  arrows  and  he  only  one  kind.  She  told  him  that  was  because 
they  had  many  men  there,  each  of  whom  could  make  a  different  kind, 
while  she,  being  only  one  person,  could  make  only  one  kind. 

Takweltekesnikish  began  to  think  very  seriously.  He  wanted  to 
kill  those  people,  but  he  was  alone.  Finally  he  made  an  arrow  and 
threw  it  to  the  sky.  After  a  time  it  fell  down  and  was  a  large  eagle 
instead  of  an  arrow.  Now  the  youth  could  put  eagle  feathers  on  his 
arrows. 

Next  morning,  he  went  to  the  mountains  to  hunt  but  did  not  find 
anything.  Next  day  when  he  went  he  noticed  two  things  which  he 
had  not  seen  before,  a  track  and  a  seed.  He  went  home  and  told  his 
mother  that  there  were  seeds  up  there  and  he  wished  she  would  go 
gather  them.    This  she  did. 

The  day  after  that  the  youth  went  to  see  if  he  could  find  the  track 
again,  but  he  could  not.  After  that,  he  hunted  again  without  success. 
In  doing  so,  he  came  close  to  Sewia  and  saw  a  fire  in  two  places. 

Takweltekesnikish  had  a  brown  dog  with  him.  While  he  was 
looking  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  toward  the  fire  in  the  valley, 
he  kept  walking  nearer  and  nearer  to  it.  Soon  he  came  to  a  long  net 
in  which  the  people  caught  rabbits,24     Takweltekesnikish  had  never 


24  Two  or  three  hundred  feet  long  and  placed  in  the  brush.     Babbits  were 
scared  into  this  from  all  directions  and  then  wound  themselves  up  in  the  net. 
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seen  anything  like  this  before.  Next,  he  saw  many  tracks,  two  horses, 
and  some  people.  He.  did  not  know  who  these  people  were,  but  decided 
to  find  out.    He  sent  his  dog  first. 

The  dog  went  to  the  first  house.  The  man  who  lived  there  was  a 
chief.  He  was  also  a  Molnekek(  ?),  so  the  dog  would  not  go  in.  The 
chief  called  to  him  and  said,  ' '  This  is  a  good  house,  come  in  and  I  will 
give  you  tobacco  and  food."  He  repeated  this  three  times.  The  dog 
paid  no  attention  but  went  to  the  next  house.  This  was  the  home  of 
Tahtemeyawich.  He  walked  right  in  and  lay  down.  The  man  there 
told  his  people  to  prepare  a  meal  for  the  dog.  They  cooked  something 
which  the  dog  had  never  smelled  before,  so  he  would  not  eat  it;  he 
just  lay  quiet  without  moving.  They  then  cooked  something  else,  with 
the  same  result.  The  man  began  to  get  worried,  for  he  was  anxious 
to  please  strangers.  Finally  they  prepared  a  meal  for  the  dog  which 
smelled  like  what  he  was  used  to.  He  ate  this  greedily  and  was  then 
willing  to  move  around  and  look  at  things. 

Takweltekesnikish  soon  followed  his  dog.  At  the  first  house,  the 
same  man  came  out  and  tried  to  entice  him  in,  just  as  he  had  done 
with  the  dog.  But  Takweltekesnikish  would  only  do  as  his  dog  had 
done.  With  his  bow  and  arrow,  he  kept  pointing  to  the  dog's  track 
and  following  it,  and  he  saw  that  his  dog  had  not  gone  into  the  first 
house.  When  he  came  to  the  second  house,  he  went  in  and  sat  by 
his  dog.     The  man  there  prepared  mush  for  him. 

The  people  who  lived  there  took  the  boy's  bow  and  arrow;  they 
also  took  his  cap  of  owl  feathers.  In  return,  they  gave  him  their  own 
bow  and  arrows  and  a  cap  of  crow  feathers. 

The  next  day,  he  returned  to  his  home.  He  told  his  sister  about  his 
visit,  how  well  he  had  been  treated,  and  what  nice  people  they  were. 
He  told  her  he  wished  she  would  go  to  see  them  too,  that  she  could 
find  the  way  by  just  following  his  tracks  and  for  her  to  be  sure  and 
go  to  the  second  house,  not  the  first  one. 

The  next  morning,  about  sunrise,  she  did  as  her  brother  had  told 
her  to  do.  When  she  arrived  at  the  village,  the  man  in  the  first  house 
tried  to  get  her  to  enter,  but  she  went  by  and  entered  the  second 
house.  She  sat  down  without  asking  any  questions.  The  man  was 
very  glad  to  see  her  for  he  had  no  woman.  He  asked  her  to  stay  and 
be  his  wife;  he  told  her  he  would  treat  her  well  and  give  her  plenty 
of  everything.    She  decided  to  do  as  he  wished.25 


25  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  marriage. 
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She  very  seldom  went  outside.  After  a  while,  it  was  time  for  a 
child  to  be  born  to  her. 

Early  one  morning,  they  heard  a  strange  noise  outside.  It  was 
her  father  star  who  blew  a  horn  to  scare  the  people.  It  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  chiefs  got  their  bows  and  arrows  and  tried  to  find  where 
the  noise  came  from,  for  they  were  afraid.  The  woman  and  her 
husband  were  lying  down.  Tahtemeyawich  wanted  to  rise  and  get 
his  bows  and  arrows  as  the  others  were  doing  but  she  told  him  it  was 
only  her  father  and  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  go.  The  other 
chiefs  heard  her ;  they  then  knew  it  was  her  father  who  had  frightened 
them.  They  also  knew  she  was  to  have  a  child,  so  a  wizard  bewitched 
her  and  she  died. 

After  this  occurred,  Takweltekesnikish,  his  mother,  and  his  dog 
started  for  Torres.  Takweltekesnikish  was  still  a  young  man,  but  he 
bewitched  himself  to  look  old.  He  then  had  only  a  little  hair,  was 
very  much  stooped,  and  had  to  walk  with  a  cane. 

On  their  way,  they  came  to  a  house  where  a  man  lived  whose  name 
was  Yuyuelkik.  They  decided  to  rest  there.  Yuyuelkik  asked  them 
to  come  inside.  Takweltekesnikish  said,  "No,  I  shall  have  to  stay 
outside  because  my  mother  is  with  me." 

Each  day  Takweltekesnikish  went  to  the  mountains,  made  himself 
young,  and  hunted  rabbits.  He  always  caught  a  great  many.  He  was 
always  able  to  find  plenty  of  mescal  plants,  too.  When  he  returned 
home,  he  resumed  the  appearance  of  an  old  man  once  more.  Yuyuel- 
kik kept  asking  him  to  live  in  his  house  with  him  but  he  would  not 
do  so. 

Now  Yuyuelkik  had  two  daughters.  One  day  they  thought  they 
saw  the  old  man  cooking  meat.  They  themselves  had  not  been  able 
to  get  any.  They  knew  that  he  went  to  the  mountains  and  brought 
mescal  home.  One  day,  when  he  went  to  the  mountains,  they  followed 
him  and  saw  him  become  a  young  man.  They  returned  home  and 
soon  saw  the  old  man  returning. 

Finally  Yuyuelkik  persuaded  Takweltekesnikish  to  live  inside  with 
him.  The  young  girls,  knowing  he  was  young,  went  over  and  lay 
beside  him  the  first  night.  Their  father,  seeing  this,  told  them  to  keep 
away  from  the  old  man's  bed  because  he  was  tired  and  old.  But  the 
mother  told  Takweltekesnikish  to  lie  right  down  between  the  girls; 
this  he  did. 

There  was  an  older  sister  who  was  married  already.  Her  husband 
told   Takweltekesnikish  to  take   a  bath  in   cold  water   early  in  the 
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morning.  This  he  did  and  returned  younger.  Each  morning  after 
that  he  became  a  little  younger  in  appearance. 

The  brother-in-law  went  hunting  every  day  but  could  not  get 
anything.  One  day  Takweltekesnikish  went  with  him.  They  came 
to  a  hole  and  Takweltekesnikish  said,  "I  believe  there  are  rabbits  in 
this  hole."  The  brother-in-law  did  not  think  so,  but  Takweltekes- 
nikish began  to  dig.  Then  he  reached  in  and  pulled  out  twelve  rabbits. 
Takweltekesnikish  was  a  wizard  or  he  could  not  have  done  such 
things.  The  brother-in-law  was  a  wizard  too,  but  not  such  a  powerful 
one. 

One  night  he  made  a  fire  to  dance  around  and  asked  Takweltekes- 
nikish to  dance.  He  did  not  answer.  They  asked  him  three  times. 
The  third  time  they  asked  him  he  got  up  and  danced  and  sang.  Soon 
he  called  on  his  helpers,  Bear  and  Takwich,  to  come  into  the  house. 
Yuyuelkik  was  afraid  then  and  told  Takweltekesnikish  to  stop,  that 
he  was  too  powerful. 

Next  day  they  all  went  to  the  mountains  to  get  mountain  sheep. 
Each  was  assigned  a  special  place  to  watch  for  them.  Yuyuelkik  \s 
family  went  on  one  side  of  the  mountain  and  Takweltekesnikish  went 
on  the  other  side. 

Mountain  sheep  always  go  together  and  walk  in  rows.  Takwel- 
tekesnikish killed  the  last  one.  Yuyuelkik  came  and  asked  if  any 
had  yet  been  killed.  Takweltekesnikish  said,  ''Are  you  really  talk- 
ing, my  father,  my  mother  ? ' '  The  brother-in-law  became  very  angry 
then. 

They  then  saw  many  geese  coming  from  the  east.  They  said  to 
Takweltekesnikish,  "If  you  are  so  powerful,  you  can  kill  those  so 
that  we  can  eat  them."  Takweltekesnikish  then  bewitched  them  and 
they  all  fell  dead.  Yuyuelkik  and  his  family  greedily  gathered  them 
to  eat.    About  half  of  the  people  who  ate  them  died. 

Those  who  were  left  determined  to  kill  Takweltekesnikish.  He 
knew  it  because  he  knew  everything.  He  told  his  mother  that  they 
must  leave. 

That  night,  he  and  his  mother  and  his  two  wives  and  his  dog 
started  out  around  the  hills.  They  gathered  yucca  stalks  to  make  a 
shelter  for  the  night.  Here  they  sat  that  night  and  talked.  As  they 
talked,  they  spat  into  the  fire.  The  saliva  kept  talking  back  at  them 
and  made  so  much  noise  they  had  to  move  on. 

Yuyuelkik  pursued  them.  As  he  and  his  people  drew  near  the 
place  where  the  yucca  shelter  had  been  built,  they  heard  voices  and 
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thought  they  had  found  the  ones  they  were  looking  for.  However, 
it  was  only  the  saliva  talking.  They  thought  Takweltekesnikish  was 
still  awake  so  they  decided  to  wait  until  later  to  attack  them. 
Toward  morning,  they  began  to  shoot  arrows  in  that  direction.  They 
soon  discovered  there  was  no  one  there,  so  gave  up  the  chase  and 
returned  home. 

Takweltekesnikish  and  his  people  went  as  far  as  the  place  we 
now  know  as  Warner's  Ranch.  There  was  no  water  there  then. 
Takweltekesnikish  named  it  Kupa. 

Takweltekesnikish  took  a  basket  and  threw  it  around  in  a  circle. 
It  came  back  to  him  and  fell  right  in  front  of  him  down  into  the 
rocks.  Then  he  and  his  mother  and  his  two  wives  and  his  dog  jumped 
into  the  hole  made  by  the  basket.  Soon  after  that,  water  began  to 
issue  from  there  and  has  been  coming  ever  since.    It  is  very  hot  water. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  BIRDS26 

When  Mukat  died,  the  people  who  were  still  living  at  the  big  house 
did  not  know  where  to  go  or  what  to  do.  They  went  east,  west,  north, 
south,  above,  and  below.  They  could  not  decide  which  direction  they 
were  intended  to  take.  They  finally  reached  the  edge  of  the  water 
and  here  they  saw  Sovalivil  (pelican).  He  told  them  how  to  find 
Tamaioit.  When  they  found  him,  he  asked  why  they  came  to  him. 
"I  am  different  from  all  of  you,"  he  said,  "so  I  cannot  help  you,  I 
fear.  There  is  one  thing  I  might  suggest,  however.  I  created  the 
willow  tree,  which  I  forgot  to  bring  with  me ;  get  the  branches  of  that 
and  brush  yourselves  with  it  and  perhaps  you  will  then  know  what 
to  do."  So  they  all  returned  and  brushed  themselves  with  the 
willow,  then  started  out  once  more. 

A  few,  who  became  tired,  stopped,  and  turned  themselves  into 
rocks  and  trees.  The  others  reached  the  top  of  Mount  San  Jacinto 
and  here  they  slept  that  night.  At  dawn,  Isel  (a  bird  with  a  yellow 
breast  that  is  often  seen  around  swamps),  awoke  them  and  made  them 
look  around.  A  bird  which  is  larger  than  a  buzzard  (condor?)  told 
them  not  to  look,  that  there  was  nothing  to  see.  Nevertheless,  they 
all  looked  around  and  saw  many  beautiful  green  fields.  They  decided 
to  go  to  these.  On  the  way,  one  by  one,  they  stopped.  These  that 
stopped  became  birds.  When  the  others  returned  that  way,  they 
named  the  birds. 


26  Told  by  Alexandro  of  Morongo. 
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(The  informant  would  not  go  on  with  the  story;  he  said  it  would 
take  all  night  to  name  the  birds,  and  that  was  all  that  remained  to 
the  tale.) 

WHIBLWIND27 

There  are  two  whirlwinds  which  are  spirits,  Teniausha  and 
Tukaiel.  They  live  in  ant  holes,  and  when  a  firebrand  is  put  in 
their  homes  they  came  out  very  angry,  letting  out  a  whistling  sound. 
These  whirlwinds  steal  spirits  just  as  Takwich  does.  They  are  always 
women. 

Once  August  Lomas'  uncle  was  outside  of  his  house  and  saw  a 
whirlwind  coming.  He  took  a  big  stick  and  chased  her  and  beat  her 
badly.  She  became  smaller  and  smaller  as  he  beat  and  finally  dis- 
appeared altogether.  When  he  told  his  people  what  he  had  done, 
they  scolded  him  and  said  that  he  would  have  trouble  before  long,  for 
Whirlwind  is  very  revengeful.  Not  long  after  that,  the  uncle  had 
to  go  away.  A  whirlwind  came  along,  and  a  medicine  man  saw  her. 
He  asked  her  where  she  was  going  and  she  said,  to  destroy  the  home 
of  the  man  who  had  beaten  her.  This  she  did.  When  August's  uncle 
returned,  his  house  lay  in  ruins  as  though  a  wind  had  blown  it  down. 

There  were  a  brother  and  sister  living  on  the  Colorado  river  above 
Yuma,  near  where  Blythe  now  is.  Each  morning,  the  girl  went  out 
to  gather  sage  and  mesquite  beans.  One  day  she  happened  to  go  so 
far  that  she  reached  the  home  of  Whirlwind.  It  was  too  late  for  her 
to  run  away.  Whirlwind  seized  her  and  carried  her  to  her  home. 
Here  she  killed  and  ate  her,  as  she  did  all  of  her  victims. 

The  next  morning,  because  the  sister  had  not  yet  returned,  the 
boy  started  out  to  hunt  for  her.  He  followed  her  tracks;  they  sud- 
denly stopped  and  her  basket  was  lying  on  the  ground.  He  then 
knew  that  Whirlwind  had  caught  her. 

Now  Whirlwind  had  a  watch  dog  that  stayed  on  top  of  the  moun- 
tain and  informed  her  of  everj^thing  that  was  going  on  around  the 
valley,  for  he  could  see  a  great  distance.  This  dog,  when  he  saw  the 
boy,  began  to  repeat  over  and  over,  "Someone  is  coming  across  your 
road,  someone  is  coming  across  your  road. ' ' 

So  Whirlwind  went  out  to  meet  the  boy  and  said  to  him,  "How 
poor  and  bony  you  are !  What  are  you  doing  here  V  He  told  her 
he  wanted  his  sister.  She  said,  "I'll  eat  you  too."  He  said,  "I  am 
a  man,  your  mouth  is  not  big  enough  to  eat  me."     Whirlwind  said, 


27  Told  by  August  Lomas  of  Martinez. 
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"Oh,  is  that  so!"  and  opened  her  mouth  wide.  The  boy  looked  at  it 
and  said,  ' '  That  isn  't  nearly  large  enough. ' '  She  opened  it  still  wider. 
He  said,  ''That  isn't  big  enough,  either."  They  continued  this  con- 
versation for  some  time;  each  time  she  stretched  her  mouth  a  little 
wider.  When  it  was  really  very,  very  large,  the  boy  took  his  bow  and 
arrow  and  rammed  it  down  her  throat  and  she  died. 

He  then  ran  to  her  home.  Here  he  first  saw  a  big  bundle.  He 
opened  it,  and  many  heads  fell  out.  Whirlwind  always  ate  all  but  the 
heads ;  these  she  tied  up  in  bundles.  He  looked  at  each  head,  but  not 
one  was  that  of  his  sister.  He  looked  into  another  bundle.  Here  he 
found  his  sister's  head.  When  the  boy  saw  it,  he  ran  out  of  the  house 
and  toward  his  home  as  fast  as  he  could.  Just  as  soon  as  he  got  out- 
side of  Whirlwind's  house,  it  became  a  flame.  This  flame  chased  him 
home  but  did  not  catch  him. 
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INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  the  study  of  primitive  peoples 
is  the  difficulty,  one  might  almost  say  the  impossibility,  of  obtaining 
an  inside  view  of  their  culture  from  their  own  lips  and  by  their  own 
initiative.  A  native  informant  is,  at  best,  interested  merely  in  satis- 
fying the  demands  of  the  investigator.  The  limitations  thus  imposed 
as  regards  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  knowledge  furnished  are 
further  increased  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  knowledge 
is  usually  imparted,  circumstances  of  a  nature  tending  to  destroy 
practically  all  the  subjective  values  associated  with  the  particular 
ritual,  myth,  or  what  not,  that  is  being  narrated. 

Many  of  these  defects  could  possibly  be  obviated  if  the  investi- 
gator became  a  member  of  the  tribe,  but  this  is  generally  out  of  the 
question.  It  would  mean  spending  a  good  portion  of  one's  life  in  a 
primitive  community,  and  that  no  well-qualified  ethnologist  is  pre- 
pared to  do,  even  were  funds  available  for  the  purpose.  As  a  result 
individuals  but  partially  qualified  to  describe  accurately  the  life  of 
a  primitive  community — for  example,  missionaries,  soldiers,  and 
ethnological  adventurers — are  the  only  ones  who  ever  spend  large 
portions  of  their  lives  among  aboriginal  tribes.  Even  when  such 
investigators  are  conscientious  and  strive  to  be  open-minded  and 
fair,  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  they  succeed  in  presenting  the 
facts  in  an  emotional  setting,  and  when  they  do  make  such  an  attempt, 
the  result  is  generally  so  completely  tinged  with  the  investigator's 
own  emotional  tone  as  to  be  quite  unsafe  to  follow. 

For  a  long  time  most  ethnologists  have  realized  that  the  lack  of 
11  atmosphere .' '  in  their  descriptions  is  a  very  serious  and  fundamental 
defect,  and  that  this  defect  could  only  be  properly  remedied  by  having 
a  native  himself  give  an  account  of  his  particular  culture.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  natives  never  spend  much  time  trying  to  get  a 
general  idea  of  their  culture  and  are  consequently  unable  to  describe 
it  when  pressed.  The  only  possibility  of  obtaining  any  direct  expres- 
sion has  therefore  to  be  sought  in  another  way.  Unprepared  as  primi- 
tive man  is  to  give  a  well-rounded  and  complete  account  of  his  culture, 
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he  has  always  been  willing  to  narrate  snatches  of  autobiography. 
Such  personal  reminiscences  and  impressions,  inadequate  as  they  are, 
are  likely  to  throw  more  light  on  the  workings  of  the  mind  and 
emotions  of  primitive  man  than  any  amount  of  speculation  from  a 
sophisticated  ethnologist  or  ethnological  theorist, 

Such  an  autobiography  was  obtained  by  the  author  from  a 
Winnebago  Indian  and  published  in  volume  xxvi  of  the  Journal  of 
American  Folk-Lore  in  1913.  The  reception  given  this  first  auto- 
biography led  to  further  effort  in  this  direction,  the  aim  being,  not 
to  obtain  autobiographical  details  about  some  definite  personage,  but 
to  have  some  representative  middle-aged  individual  of  moderate  ability 
describe  his  life  in  relation  to  the  social  group  in  which  he  had  grown 
up.  A  series  of  fortunate  circumstances  enabled  the  author  to  secure 
a  rather  lengthy  autobiography  from  a  member  of  a  very  prominent 
Winnebago  family.  This  is  the  account  here  published.  The  Indian 
in  question  was  a  brother  of  the  Winnebago  who  had  written  the 
earlier  autobiography  referred  to  above.  The  writer  is  referred  to 
throughout  the  notes  as  S.  B.  No  attempt  of  any  kind  was  made  to 
influence  him  in  the  selection  of  the  particular  facts  of  his  life  which 
he  chose  to  present.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained  the  Indian  wrote 
the  autobiography  in  two  consecutive  sessions  in  a  syllabary  now 
commonly  used  among  the  Winnebago.  The  translation  was  made 
by  the  author  on  the  basis  of  a  rendition  from  his  interpreter,  Mr. 
Oliver  Lamere,  of  Winnebago,  Nebraska, 

The  autobiography  proper  closes  with  Part  I.  Part  II  embodies 
the  system  of  instruction  used  among  the  Winnebago  and  forms  a  unit 
by  itself.  The  Indian  regarded  it  as  part  of  his  autobiography  inas- 
much as  it  represents  what  he  remembered  to  have  heard  from  his 
father  when  he  was  a  young  boy. 

The  various  headings  have  been  added  by  the  author.  All  explana- 
tory matter  is  included  in  the  notes. 
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PART  I.     THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE 
1.  EAELY  CHILDHOOD 

Father  and  mother  had  four  children  and  after  that  I  was  born, 
it  is  said.1  An  uncle  of  mother's  who  was  named  White-Cloud,  said 
to  her,  "You  are  to  give  birth  to  a  child  who  will  not  be  an  ordinary 
person."  Thus  he  spoke  to  her.  It  was  then  my  mother  gave  birth 
to  me.  As  soon  as  I  was  born  and  was  being  washed — as  my  neck 
was  being  washed — I  laughed  out  loudly. 

I  was  a  good-tempered  boy,  it  is  said.  At  boyhood  my  father  told 
me  to  fast  and  I  obeyed.  In  the  winter  every  morning  I  would  crush 
charcoal  and  blacken  my  face  with  it.2  I  would  arise  very  early  and 
do  it.  As  soon  as  the  sun  rose  I  would  go  outside  and  sit  looking  at 
the  sun  and  I  would  cry  to  the  spirits.3 

Thus  I  acted  until  I  became  conscious.4 

Then  there  were  not  as  many  white  people  around  as  there  are 
now.  My  father  always  hunted.  Our  lodge  was  covered  with  rush 
mattings  and  we  had  reed  mattings  spread  over  the  floor.  After  my 
father  had  hunted  for  a  considerable  time  in  one  place  we  would  move 
away.  My  father,  mother,  older  sisters,  and  older  brothers  all  carried 
packs  on  their  backs,  in  which  they  carried  many  things.  Thus  we 
would  pass  the  time  until  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  then  in  the  spring 
we  used  to  move  away  to  live  near  some  stream  where  father  could 
hunt  muskrats,  mink,  otter,  and  beaver. 

In  the  summer  we  would  go  back  to  Black  River  Falls,  Wisconsin. 

The  Indians  all  returned  to  that  place  after  they  had  given  their 
feasts.  We  then  picked  berries.  When  we  picked  berries  my  father 
used  to  buy  me  gum,  so  that  I  would  not  eat  many  berries  when  I 


i  He  uses  the  phrase  "it  is  said ' '  for  all  statements  relating  to  that  period  of 
his  life  of  which  he  has  no  clear  recollection. 

2  i.e.,  fast. 

3  i.e.,  make  the  ceremonial  prayer  uttered  during"  the  puberty  fast. 

*  i.e.,  from  that  time  on  he  recollects  his  childhood.  However  the  term  con- 
scious is  not  to  be  taken  in  any  metaphorical  sense.  To  the  Winnebago  mind 
anything  not  remembered  is  grouped  together  with  non-existent  phenomena.  An 
individual  is  only  conscious  of  what  manifests  its  existence  to  him  by  means  of 
some  inward  stirring,  be  it  emotional,  intellectual,  or  physical.  For  these  things 
that  have  happened  to  him  in  infancy  no  such  manifestation  exists  and  he  conse- 
quently predicates  no  consciousness  for  himself  at  that  period.  I  do  not  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  he  thinks  of  these  early  years  of  his  life  as  being  identical  with 
any  unconscious  condition  occurring  in  mature  life. 
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was  picking'.5  However,  I  soon  managed  to  eat  berries  and  chew 
gum  at  the  same  time.  After  a  while  I  learned  to  chew  tobacco  and 
then  I  did  not  eat  any  berries  (while  picking  them).  Later  on  I  got 
to  like  tobacco  very  much  and  I  probably  used  up  more  value  (in 
tobacco)  than  I  would  have  done  had  I  eaten  the  berries. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  we  would  pick  cranberries  and  after  that, 
when  the  hunting  season  was  open,  I  would  begin  to  fast  again. 

I  did  this  every  year  for  a  number  of  years. 

After  a  while  we  got  a  pony  on  which  we  used  to  pack  all  our 
belongings  when  we  moved  camp.  And  in  addition  about  three  of  us 
would  ride  on  top  of  the  pack.  Sometimes  my  mother  rode  and  father 
drove  the  pony  when  we  moved  from  one  place  to  another. 

After  I  had  grown  a  little  older  and  taller  and  was  about  the  size 
of  one  of  my  older  brothers,  all  of  us  would  fast  together.  My  father 
used  repeatedly  to  urge  us  to  fast.  "Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  burnt 
remains  of  the  lodge  center-pole, '  '6  he  would  say  to  us.  ' '  Those  which 
are  the  true  possessions  of  men,  the  apparel  of  men,7  and  also  the  gift 
of  doctoring — these  powers  that  are  spread  out  before  you — do  try 
and  obtain  one  of  them, ' '  he  was  accustomed  to  say  to  us. 

I  would  then  take  a  piece  of  charcoal,  crush  it,  and  blacken  my 
face,  and  he  would  express  his  gratitude  to  me. 

At  first  I  broke  my  fast  at  noon  and  then,  after  a  while,  I  fasted 
all  night.  From  the  fall  of  the  year  until  spring  I  fasted  throughout 
the  day  until  nightfall,  when  I  would  eat.8  After  a  while  I  was  able 
to  pass  the  night  without  eating  and  after  a  while  I  was  able  to  go 
through  two  nights  (and  days)  without  eating  any  food.  Then  my 
mother  went  out  in  the  wilderness  and  built  a  small  lodge.  This,  she 
told  me,  she  built  for  me  to  fast  in,  for  my  elder  brother  and  myself, 
whenever  we  had  to  fast  through  the  night. 

There  we  used  to  play  around.  However,  before  we  were  able  to 
spend  a  night  at  that  particular  place,  we  moved  away. 


5  Cranberry-picking  is  one  of  the  principal  means  of  support  of  the  Winne- 
bago. 

e  i.e.,  charcoal  with  which  to  blacken  one 's  face  while  fasting. 

7  i.e.,  both  material  and  immaterial.  He  refers  mainly  to  that  knowledge 
which  will  make  a  man  honored  and  respected  by  his  fellow  men. 

' l  Apparel  of  men ' '  does  not  mean  clothes,  but  power  and  ability ;  success  on 
the  warpath,  membership  in  the  Medicine  Dance,  ability  to  cure  the  sick,  etc. 

''Spread  out  before  you"  means  "within  your  power  to  obtain  from  the 
spirits. ' ' 

8  No  person  attempted  to  fast  for  twenty-four  hours  at  once  without  a  break. 
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2.  PUBERTY9 

After  a  time  I  passed  from  this  stage  of  boyhood  into  another.  I 
began  to  use  a  bow  and  arrow  and  I  spent  my  time  at  play,  shooting 
arrows. 

Then  I  found  out  that  my  mother  had  been  told,  just  before  I  was 
born,  that  she  would  give  birth  to  no  ordinary  being,  and  from  that 
time  on  I  felt  that  I  must  be  an  uncommon  person. 

At  about  this  time  my  oldest  sister  married  a  holy  man.  My  par- 
ents gave  her  in  marriage  to  him.  He  was  a  shaman  and  he  thought 
a  great  deal  of  me. 

At  this  stage  of  life  also  I  secretly  got  the  desire  to  make  myself 
pleasing  to  the  opposite  sex. 

Now  at  that  time  the  Indians  all  lived  in  their  lodges  and  the 
women  were  always  placed  in  lodges  of  their  own  whenever  they  had 
their  menses.  There  the  young  men  would  court  them  at  night  when 
their  parents  were  asleep.  They  would  then  enter  these  lodges  to 
court  them.  I  used  to  go  along  with  the  men  on  such  occasions  for 
even  although  I  did  not  enter  the  lodge  but  merely  accompanied  them, 
I  enjoyed  it. 

At  that  time  my  parents  greatly  feared  that  I  might  come  in  con- 
tact with  women  who  were  having  their  menses,  so  I  went  out  secretly. 
My  parents  were  even  afraid  to  have  me  cross  the  path  over  which  a 
woman  in  such  a  condition  had  passed.10  The  reason  they  worried  so 
much  about  it  at  that  particular  time  was  because  I  was  to  fast  as 
soon  as  autumn  came  j11  and  it  was  for  that  reason  they  did  not  wish 
me  to  be  near  menstruating  women,  for  were  I  to  grow  up  in  the 
midst  of  such  women  I  would  assuredly  be  weak  and  of  little  account. 
Such  was  their  reason. 

After  some  time  I  started  to  fast  again  throughout  the  day  and 
night,  together  with  an  older  brother  of  mine.  It  was  at  the  time  of 
the  fall  moving  and  there  were  several  lodges  of  people  living  with 
us.  There  it  was  that  my  elder  brother  and  I  fasted.  Among  the 
people  in  these  lodges  there  were  four  girls  who  always  carried  the 


9  The  physiological  and  other  changes  at  puberty  are  definitely  noted  by  the 
Winnebago  and  a  special  word  is  used  to  cover  the  years  from  approximately 
twelve  to  twenty. 

io  A  very  general  belief  among  the  Winnebago.  Any  contact  with  menstruat- 
ing women,  or  even  with  objects  in  any  way  connected  with  them,  will,  it  is 
believed,  destroy  the  power  of  sacred  objects  or  individuals  temporarily  sacred. 
Fasting  youths  were  regarded  as  such. 

ii  Fasting  always  commenced  in  autumn  and  never  lasted  longer  than  early 
spring,  or  until  the  snakes  appeared  above  ground. 
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wood.  When  these  girls  went  out  to  carry  the  wood  my  older  brother 
and  I  would  play  around  with  them  a  good  deal.  We  did  this  even 
although  we  were  fasting  at  the  time.  Of  course  we  had  to  do  it  in 
secret.  Whenever  our  parents  found  out  we  got  a  scolding,  and  the 
girls  likewise  got  a  scolding  whenever  their  parents  found  out.  At 
home  we  were  carefully  kept  away  from  women  having  their  menses, 
but  we  ourselves  did  not  keep  ourselves  away  from  such.  Thus  we 
acted  day  after  day  while  we  were  fasting. 

After  a  while  some  of  the  lodges  moved  away  and  we  were  left 
alone.  These  lodges  moved  far  ahead  of  us  because  we  ourselves  were 
to  move  only  a  short  distance  at  a  time.  That  was  the  reason  the 
others  moved  on  so  far  ahead  of  us.  My  father  and  my  brother-in- 
law  went  out  hunting  and  killed  seventy  deer  between  them  and  in 
consequence  we  had  plenty  of  meat, 

3.  FASTING 

When  the  girls  with  whom  I  used  to  play  moved  away  I  became 
very  lonesome.  In  the  evenings  I  used  to  cry.  I  longed  for  them 
greatly,  and  they  had  moved  far  away ! 

After  a  while  we  got  fairly  well  started  on  our  way  back.  I  fasted 
all  the  time.  We  moved  back  to  a  place  where  all  the  leaders  used  to 
give  their  feasts.  Near  the  place  where  we  lived  there  were  three 
lakes  and  a  black  hawk's  nest.  Right  near  the  tree  where  the  nest 
was  located  they  built  a  lodge  and  the  war-bundle  that  we  possessed 
was  placed  in  the  lodge.12  We  were  to  pass  the  night  there,  my  older 
brother  and  myself.  It  was  said  that  if  anyone  fasted  at  such  a  place 
for  four  nights  he  would  always  be  blessed  with  victory  and  the  power 
to  cure  the  sick.    All  the  spirits  would  bless  him. 

"The  first  night  spent  there  one  imagined  oneself  surrounded  by 
spirits  whose  whisperings  were  heard  outside  of  the  lodge,"  they 
said.  The  spirits  would  even  whistle.  I  would  be  frightened  and 
nervous,  and  if  I  remained  there  I  would  be  molested  by  large  mon- 
sters, fearful  to  look  upon.  Even  (the  bravest)  might  be  frightened, 
I  was  told.  Should  I,  however,  get  through  that  night,  I  would  on 
the  following  night  be  molested  by  ghosts  whom  I  would  hear  speak- 


12  Every  Winnebago  clan  has  at  least  one  war-bundle;  most  of  them  have  more. 
The  father  of  S.  B.  possessed  one,  and  most  of  the  "power"  resident  in  this 
jjarticular  bundle  was  supposed  to  have  been  bestowed  by  the  thunder-birds  and 
night-spirits.  Perhaps  that  is  why  a  black-hawk's  nest  was  selected  for  the 
fasting-lodge,  the  black-hawk  being  regarded  as  a  thunder-bird,  although  my 
interpreter  was  uncertain  about  the  matter. 
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ing  outside.  They  would  say  things  that  might  cause  me  to  run  away. 
Towards  morning  they  would  even  take  my  blanket  away  from  me. 
They  would  grab  hold  of  me  and  drive  me  out  of  the  lodge,  and  they 
would  not  stop  until  the  sun  rose.  If  I  was  able  to  endure  the  third 
night,  on  the  fourth  night  I  would  really  be  addressed  by  spirits,  it 
was  said,  who  would  bless  me,  saying,  "I  bless  you.  We  had  turned 
you  over  to  the  (monsters,  etc.)  and  that  is  why  they  approached  you, 
but  you  overcame  them  and  now  they  will  not  be  able  to  take  you 
away.  Now  you  may  go  home,  for  with  victory  and  long  life  we  bless 
you  and  also  with  the  power  of  healing  the  sick.13  Nor  shall  you 
lack  wealth  (literally,  'people's  possessions').  So  go  home  and 
eat,  for  a  large  war-party  is  soon  to  fall  upon  you  who,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  rises  in  the  morning,  will  give  the  war  whoop  and  if  you  do  not 
go  home  now,  they  will  kill  you."14 

Thus  the  spirits  would  speak  to  me.  However  if  I  did  not  do  the 
bidding  of  this  particular  spirit,  then  another  one  would  address  me 
and  say  very  much  the  same  sort  of  thing.  So  they  would  speak  until 
the  break  of  day,  and  just  before  sunrise  a  man  in  warrior's  regalia 
would  come  and  peep  in.  He  would  be  a  scout.  Then  I  would  surely 
think  a  war-party  had  come  upon  me,  I  was  told. 

Then  another  spirit  would  come  and  say,  "Well,  grandson,  I  have 
taken  pity  upon  you  and  I  bless  you  with  all  the  good  things  that 
the  earth  holds.  Go  home  now  for  the  war-party  is  about  to  rush 
upon  you."15  And  if  I  then  went  home,  as  soon  as  the  sun  rose  the 
war  whoop  would  be  given.  The  members  of  the  war  party  would 
give  the  war  whoop  all  at  the  same  time.  They  would  rush  upon  me 
and  capture  me  and  after  the  fourth  one  had  counted  coup,  then  they 
would  say,  "Now  then,  grandson,  this  we  did  to  teach  you.    Thus  you 


13  It  was  customary  for  parents,  generally  grandparents,  to  tell  youths  -who 
were  fasting  what  kind  of  an  experience  they  were  to  expect,  and  particularly 
how  they  were  to  recognize  the  true  spirit  when  he  should  appear  and  thus  guard 
against  being  deceived  by  an  evil  spirit.  Apparently  S.  B.  's  father  told  the  youth 
in  considerable  detail  what  he  was  to  expect  on  this  particular  occasion.  The 
supernatural  experience  given  here  is  peculiar  in  a  number  of  respects;  first, 
because  it  contains  many  elements  distinctly  intended  to  frighten  the  faster,  and 
secondly,  because  it  contains  a  well-known  motif  taken  from  the  origin  myth  of 
the  Four  Nights'  Wake.  In  practically  all  the  fasting  experiences  I  collected 
among  the  Winnebago  the  spirits  are  pictured  simply  as  offering  their  blessings 
and  having  them  refused  or  accepted  by  the  faster.  The  test  theme  so  prominent 
here  does  not  occur  at  all.  Apart  from  these  facts,  the  experience  is  a  good 
example  of  the  type  one  would  expect  to  find  among  the  Winnebago,  and  perhaps 
the  Woodland-Plains  tribes  in  general. 

14  Practically  every  Winnebago  fasting  experience  contains  an  attempt  of  an 
evil  spirit  to  deceive  the  faster. 

15  The  foregoing  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  how  detailed  are  the  instructions 
given  a  faster. 
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shall  act.  You  have  completed  your  fasting."  Thus  they  would  talk 
to  me,  I  was  told.  This  war  party  was  composed  entirely  of  spirits, 
I  was  told,  spirits  from  the  heavens  and  from  the  earth;  indeed  all 
the  spirits  that  exist  would  all  be  there.  These  would  all  bless  me. 
The}'  also  told  me  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  accomplish 
this  particular  fasting.16 

So  there  I  fasted,  at  the  black  hawk 's  nest  where  a  lodge  had  been 
built  for  me.  The  first  night  I  stayed  there  I  wondered  when  things 
would  happen ;  but  nothing  took  place.  The  second  night,  rather  late 
in  the  night,  my  father  came  and  opened  the  war-bundle  and  taking 
a  gourd  out  began  to  sing.  I  stood  beside  him  without  any  clothing 
on  me  except  the  breech-clout,  and  holding  tobacco  in  each  hand  I 
uttered  my  cry  to  the  spirits  as  my  father  sang.  He  sang  war  bundle 
songs  and  he  wept  as  he  sang.  I  also  wept  as  I  uttered  my  cry  to  the 
spirits.  When  he  was  finished  he  told  me  some  sacred  stories,  and 
then  went  home. 

When  I  found  myself  alone  I  began  to  think  that  something  ought 
to  happen  to  me  soon,  yet  nothing  occurred  so  I  had  to  pass  another 
day  there.  On  the  third  night  I  was  still  there.  My  father  visited 
me  again  and  we  repeated  what  we  had  done  the  night  before.  In 
the  morning,  just  before  sunrise,  I  uttered  my  cry  to  the  spirits.  The 
fourth  night  found  me  still  there.  Again  my  father  came  and  we 
did  the  same  things,  but  in  spite  of  it  all,  I  experienced  nothing 
unusual.17  Soon  another  day  dawned  upon  us.  That  morning  I  told 
my  elder  brother  that  I  had  been  blessed  by  spirits  and  that  I  was 
going  home  to  eat.  However  I  was  not  telling  the  truth.  I  was  hungry 
and  I  also  knew  that  on  the  following  night  we  were  going  to  have  a 
feast  and  that  I  would  have  to  utter  my  cry  to  the  spirits  again.  I 
dreaded  that.  So  I  went  home.  When  I  got  there  I  told  my  people 
the  story  I  had  told  my  brother;  that  I  had  been  blessed  and  that 
the  spirits  had  told  me  to  eat.  I  was  not  speaking  the  truth,  yet  they 
gave  me  the  food  that  is  carefully  prepared  for  those  who  have  been 
blessed.  Just  then  my  older  brother  came  home  and  they  objected 
to  his  return  for  he  had  not  been  blessed.  However,  he  took  some 
food  and  ate  it. 


16  Some  spirits  are  more  difficult  to  approach  than  others.  The  black-hawk, 
regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  thunder-birds,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  spirits  to 
obtain  blessings  from.  However,  blessings  from  him  were  quite  customary  in 
S.  B.  's  family. 

17  As  we  shall  see  later  in  connection  with  S.  B.  's  conversion  to  the  peyote- 
religion,  he  expected  some  definite  inward  change.  Not  receiving  it  he  regarded 
himself  as  not  having  been  blessed. 
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That  night  we  gave  our  feast.  There,  however,  our  pride  received 
a  fall,18  for  although  it  was  supposedly  given  in  our  honor,  we  were 
placed  on  one  side  (of  the  main  participants).  After  the  kettles  of 
food  had  been  put  on  twice,  it  became  daylight.19 

The  following  spring  we  moved  to  the  Mississippi  in  order  to  trap. 
I  was  still  fasting  and  ate  only  at  night.  My  brothers  used  to  natter 
me,  telling  me  I  was  the  cleverest  of  them  all.  In  consequence  I  used 
to  continue  to  fast  although  I  was  often  very  hungry.  However,  (in 
spite  of  my  desire  to  fast)  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  be 
around  girls.  I  wanted  always  to  be  near  them  and  was  forever  look- 
ing for  them,  although  I  had  been  strictly  forbidden  to  go  near  them, 
for  they  were  generally  in  their  menstrual  lodges  when  I  sought  them 
out.  My  parents  most  emphatically  did  not  wish  me  to  go  near  them, 
but  I  did  nevertheless. 

My  parents  told  me  that  only  those  boys  who  had  had  no  con- 
nection with  women,  would  be  blessed  by  the  spirits.  However,  all 
that  I  desired  was  to  appear  great  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  To  be 
praised  by  my  fellow-men  was  all  that  I  desired.  And  I  certainly 
received  all  I  sought.  I  stood  high  in  their  estimation.  That  the 
women  might  like  me  was  another  of  the  reasons  why  I  wanted  to  fast. 
However,  as  to  being  blessed,  I  learned  nothing  about  it,  although 
I  went  around  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  received  many  blessings 
and  talked  as  such  a  one  would  talk. 


4.  BOYHOOD   REMINISCENCES 

The  following  spring  I  stopped  fasting.  In  those  da}'S  we  used 
to  travel  in  canoes.  My  father  used  to  spear  fish  and  would  always 
take  me  along  with  him,  and  I  enjoyed  it  very  much.  He  kept  a 
club  in  the  canoe  and  after  he  had  speared  a  fish,  I  would  kill  it  with 
the  club  as  it  was  jumping  around  in  the  canoe.  Sometimes  my 
mother  accompanied  us  as  a  third  person.  She  would  sit  at  the  rear 
end  and  row  while  father,  standing  in  the  prow,  speared  the  fish.  I 
killed  all  those  that  were  thrown  into  the  canoe  with  my  club. 

Sometimes  my  parents  started  out  without  me  but  I  would  then 
cry  so  bitterly  that  I  always  induced  them  to  take  me  along.  Some- 
times they  would  whip  me  and  tell  me  to  go  home  but  I  used  to  follow 


is  It  was  a  common  practice  for  the  older  people  to  treat  the  younger  men  m 
this  way,  in  order  to  train  them  in  humility. 

is  There  are  two  meals  served  during  the  war-bundle  feast,  one  at  about 
midnight  and  one  about  dawn. 
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them  so  far  that  they  were  afraid  to  let  me  go  back  alone  and  they 
would  let  me  ride  along-  with  them.  Indeed  I  exerted  myself  greatly 
in  crying  for  them,  and  as  I  cried  and  ran  after  them  and  followed 
them  very  far,  I  was  in  the  end  always  taken  along. 

In  those  days  we  always  lived  in  the  old-fashioned  Indian  lodges. 
In  winter  our  fire  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  lodge  and  my  father 
used  to  keep  it  burning  all  night.  When  he  placed  a  large  log  in 
the  fire  it  would  burn  a  long  time.  This  is  what  we  used  to  do  in 
the  winter. 

We  were  three  boys,  of  whom  I  was  the  youngest,  and  at  night 
we  used  to  sleep  together.  In  cold  weather  we  used  to  fight  as  to 
who  was  to  sleep  in  the  middle  for  whoever  got  that  place  was  warm, 
for  while  those  at  either  end  used  to  pull  the  cover  from  each  other, 
the  one  in  the  middle  was  always  covered.  Even  after  I  grew  up  I 
always  took  the  covering  away  from  whomsoever  I  was  sleeping  with. 
I  would  always  fold  it  under  me,  for  it  had  become  a  habit  with  me 
to  take  the  cover  away  from  the  other  person  (whenever  I  slept  on 
the  outside). 

We  always  ate  out  of  one  dish.  Sometimes  we  did  not  have  enough 
food  on  hand  and  then  I  would  always  try  to  get  enough  by  eating 
very  fast.  In  this  way  I  always  succeeded  in  depriving  the  others  of 
their  proper  portion.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  pur- 
posely eat  slowly,  and  then  when  the  others  were  finished,  I  would 
say  that  I  had  not  been  given  enough  and  so  I  would  get  some  of 
their  food.  In  this  way  I  developed  a  habit  (that  I  still  have),  for 
I  am  a  fast  eater.  Even  after  I  grew  up,  whenever  I  ate  with  other 
people,  I  always  finished  sooner  than  they.  (Another  habit  that  I 
acquired  then)  was  the  ability  to  go  without  food  for  a  whole  day 
while  traveling.  I  did  not  mind  this  in  the  least  for  (during  my 
fasting)  I  had  grown  accustomed  to  going  without  food  for  long- 
periods  of  time. 

In  the  summer,  at  the  season  when  people  pick  berries,  I  used  to 
go  around  visiting,  sometimes  for  a  day,  sometimes  for  longer.  I 
would  often  receive  nothing  to  eat,  but  I  did  not  mind  that.  In  the 
summer,  when  people  pick  berries,  they  generally  go  out  in  bands 
and  settle  here  and  there.     Some  were  far  away  from  others. 
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5.  COURTING 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  desired  to  court  women  and  I  tried  it. 
However,  I  did  not  know  the  proper  thing  to  say.  The  young  men 
always  went  around  at  night  courting.  I  used  to  mix  with  the  women 
in  the  daytime  but  when  I  went  to  them  at  night  I  did  not  know  what 
to  say.  A  brother  of  mine,  the  oldest,  seemed  to  know  how  to  do  it. 
He  was  a  handsome  man  and  he  offered  to  show  me  how.  Then  I 
went  with  him  at  night.  We  went  to  a  girl  who  was  having  her 
menses  at  that  time.  She  was  a  young  girl.  When  girls  get  their 
menses  they  always  have  to  live  apart.  It  was  to  such  a  one  that  we 
went.  We  were  very  cautious  about  the  matter  for  the  girls  were 
always  carefully  watched  as  their  relatives  knew  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  court  them  at  such  a  time.  (One  of  the  precautions  they 
used)  was  to  pile  sticks  and  branches  about  the  lodge  so  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  enter.  If  a  person  tried  to  enter  he  was  likely  to  make 
a  noise  moving  the  branches  and  this  would  awaken  the  people  living 
in  the  larger  lodge  nearby  and  they  might  run  out  to  see  what  was 
the  matter. 

It  was  to  such  a  place  that  we  went.  After  working  at  the  obstacles 
placed  near  the  entrance  for  some  time,  my  brother  entered  the  lodge. 
I  went  as  close  as  possible  and  lay  down  to  listen.  He  spoke  in  an 
audible  whisper  so  that  I  might  hear  him.  Sure  enough  I  heard  him. 
However  after  lying  there  for  some  time  I  fell  asleep.  When  I  snored 
my  brother  would  wake  me  up.  Afterwards  the  girl  found  out  and 
she  sent  us  both  away.    Thus  we  acted  every  now  and  then. 

After  a  while  I  entered  the  lodges  myself.  We  always  had 
blankets  wrapped  around  us  and  we  took  care  to  have  our  heads  well 
covered  (on  such  occasions). 

Sometimes  a  girl  was  acquainted  with  quite  a  large  number  of  men 
and  then  these  would  gather  around  her  lodge  at  night  and  annoy 
her  parents  a  good  deal.  We  would  keep  them  awake  all  night.  Some 
of  these  people  owned  vicious  dogs. 

There  was  one  old  woman,  who  had  a  daughter  and  when  this 
daughter  had  her  menses,  she  stayed  in  an  oblong  lodge  with  just 
room  enough  for  two  persons.  She  watched  her  daughter  very  care- 
fully. Finally  she  slept  with  her.  We  nevertheless  bothered  her  all 
the  time  just  out  of  meanness.  One  night  we  went  there  and  kept 
her  awake  almost  all  night.  However,  just  about  dawn  she  fell  asleep, 
so  we — there  were  several  of  us — pulled  up  the  whole  lodge,  poles 
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and  everything',  and  threw  the  poles  in  the  thicket.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  two  were  found  sleeping  in  the  open,  it  was  rumored,  and 
the  mother  was  criticised  for  being  over  careful.20 

The  reason  why  some  of  the  (older)  people  were  so  careful  at  that 
time  was  because  it  had  been  reported  that  some  young  men  had  forced 
themselves  into  lodges  where  they  had  not  been  received  willingly. 

Once  I  went  to  see  a  young  girl  and  arrived  there  before  the  people 
had  retired,  so  I  waited  near  the  lodge  until  they  would  go  to  sleep. 
As  I  lay  there  waiting,  listening  to  them,  I  fell  asleep.  When  I  woke 
up  it  was  morning  and  as  the  people  got  up  they  found  me  sleeping- 
there.  I  felt  very  much  ashamed  of  myself  and  they  laughed  at  me. 
I  was  not  long  in  getting  away. 

"We  always  did  these  things  secretly  for  it  was  considered  a  dis- 
grace to  be  caught  or  discovered. 

On  another  occasion,  in  another  place,  I  was  crawling  into  a  lodge 
when  someone  woke  up  as  I  was  about  halfway  in.  I  immediately 
stopped  and  remained  quiet  and  waited  for  the  people  to  fall  asleep 
again.  However  in  waiting  I,  myself,  fell  asleep.  When  they  woke 
me  up  in  the  morning  I  was  lying  halfway  inside  the  lodge,  asleep. 
After  waking  me  up  they  asked  me  whether  I  would  not  stay  for 
breakfast,  but  I  immediately  ran  away. 

After  a  while  I  began  going  around  with  some  particular  girl  and 
I  liked  it  so  much  that  I  would  never  go  to  sleep  at  night.  My  older 
brothers  were  very  much  the  same.    We  used  to  sleep  during  the  day. 

While  we  were  acting  in  this  manner,  our  parents  saw  to  it  that 
we  had  food  to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear.  We  never  helped,  for  we 
did  nothing  but  court  girls.  In  the  fall  the  Indians  used  to  pick 
berries  after  they  all  came  together.  We  used  to  help  on  such  occa- 
sions. However,  we  were  generally  out  all  night  and  were  not  able 
to  do  much  in  the  morning.  I  used  to  go  out  courting  and  be  among 
the  lodges  all  night,  and  yet,  most  of  the  time,  I  did  not  succeed  in 
speaking  to  any  of  the  girls.  However,  I  did  not  mind  that  for  I  was 
doing  it  in  order  to  be  among  the  girls  and  I  enjoyed  it.  I  would 
even  go  around  telling  people  that  I  was  really  keeping  company  with 
some  of  the  girls.  I  used  to  say  this  to  some  of  my  men  associates. 
In  reality,  however,  I  did  not  get  much  more  than  a  smile  from  one 
or  two  of  the  girls,  but  even  that  I  prized  as  a  great  thing. 


20  An   excellent   example   of   Winnebago   viewpoint.      To    them   it    appears   as 
reprehensible  to  be  over  careful  as  it  would  to  be  over  negligent. 
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6.  MY  BBOTHER-IN-LAW   AND   HIS   FASTING   EXPERIENCE21 

When  this  was  over,  we  all  moved  to  the  hunting  grounds  and  I 
began  to  fast  (again).  I  then  began  to  take  vapor  baths,  and  also 
I  caused  myself  to  vomit  so  that  I  would  be  purged.  My  father  was 
a  good  deer  hunter.22  He  was  always  able  to  kill  many  deer  and,  at 
times,  he  also  killed  some  bear. 

I  had  a  brother-in-law  who  thought  a  good  deal  of  me.  He  was 
a  holy  man  and  a  shaman.  One  day  he  said  to  me,  ' '  Brother-in-law,  I 
will  bless  you.  However,  you  will  have  to  fast  for  it.  I  was  blessed 
by  four  brothers,  beings  called  good  giant-cannibals.  They  said  that 
they  had  never  before  blessed  any  one.  They  promised  me  that  if  I 
ever  came  to  any  difficulty,  they  would  help  me.  They  blessed  me 
with  (long)  life.  Now  I  will  give  this  blessing  to  you.23  If  you  fast 
for  four  nights  (without  a  break),  these  (giants)  will  talk  to  you. " 
Thus  he  spoke  to  me.  (Then  he  continued),  "There  are  four  brothers 
and  the  oldest  one  is  called  Good-giant ;  the  second  one,  Good-heart ; 
the  third  one,  Good-as-he-goes-about,  and  the  fourth  one,  Good-where- 
he-lifts-his-foot-from.  Toward  the  east,  where  a  promontory  is  to 
be  found,  there  they  live.  Nothing  across  the  large  body  of  water  is 
too  difficult  for  them  to  accomplish."    Thus  he  spoke. 

So  when  I  fasted,  I  always  offered  tobacco  to  them  (these  spirits) 
first.    Then  I  would  cry  to  these  spirits,  but  I  never  fasted  over  night. 

7.  A  WAR-BUNDLE  FEAST24 

When  they  were  through  hunting,  my  father  selected  ten  deer  to 
give  a  feast  with.  The  attendants25  then  transferred  these  deer  (to 
the  place)  where  the  people  always  gave  their  feasts. 


21  This  brother-in-law  is  a  very  remarkable  man.  He  is  one  of  the  few  Win- 
nebago living  who  is  supposed  to  be  living  his  third  life  on  earth.  He  even  claims 
to  be  the  reincarnated  culture  hero  of  the  Winnebago,  the  hare.  An  account  of 
him  is  given  in  "Personal  Reminiscences  of  a  Winnebago  Indian,"  Jour.  Amer. 
Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxvi,  1913.  The  fasting  experience  given  here  is  apparently  only 
one  of  the  many  he  had.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  remarkable  influence  on  both 
S.  B.  and  his  brother. 

22  Skill  in  hunting  is  one  of  the  traits  for  which  B.  's  family  was  noted  among 
the  Winnebago.     S.  B.  in  particular  inherited  this  ability. 

23  It  was  not  uncommon  for  an  older  man  to  bestow  his  blessing  upon  a  younger 
man.  As  indicated  here,  the  younger  man  would  in  any  case  have  to  fast  for  it. 
However,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  he  would  receive  it  in  such  a  case. 

24  A  war-bundle  feast  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  part  consecrated  to  the 
night-spirits  (the  mythical  spirits  who  are  supposed  to  cause  the  darkness),  and 
the  second  part  consecrated  to  the  thunder-birds.  Both  spirits  are  concerned  with 
the  bestowing  of  war  powers.  The  ceremony  consists  in  the  offering  of  tobacco, 
buckskins,  and  eagle-feathers  to  the  various  spirits,  requesting  them  to  bestow 
victory  in  return  upon  the  suppliants. 

25  The  attendants  are  always  the  male  children  of  the  man 's  sister.  Some- 
times his  brothers  help. 
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I  was  fasting  at  that  time  and  ate  only  in  the  evenings.26  Every 
evening  likewise  I  would  go  out  and  appeal  to  the  spirits  before  I  ate. 

Five  days  before  the  feast  we  were  to  give  was  ready,  I  began  to 
fast  through  the  night  (as  well  as  the  day).  The  fifth  night  we  went 
to  the  feast,  together  with  an  older  brother  of  mine.  In  the  daytime 
I  went  out  into  the  wilderness  and  there  I  appealed  (cried)  to  the 
spirits.  It  was  not  that  I  was  so  hungry  as  that  I  was  very  thirsty, 
for  I  don't  think  that  either  my  mouth  or  my  tongue  was  even  moist. 

That  night  we  held  aloft  the  deerskins27  that  were  to  be  offered 
to  the  spirits,  and  thus  we  stood  there  crying  to  the  spirits.  There 
we  wept  and  those  who  gave  the  feast  wept  with  us  as  they  extended 
their  (holy)  compassion  to  us.  Then,  at  midnight,  we  stood  near  the 
war  weapons  and  again  raised  our  cries  to  the  spirits. 

Our  feast  was  given  in  an  eight  fireplace  lodge.28  The  host  always 
sits  near  the  last  fireplace,  at  the  east  end.  That  is  where  we  stood 
crying  to  the  spirits.  My  older  brother  fell  to  the  ground.29  We  were 
stark  naked  except  for  our  breech-clouts  as  we  did  this,  After  doing 
this,  we  put  on  our  moccasins.  Then  they  (sat  down)  to  the  feast 
and  the  kettles  were  put  on  (the  fireplace).  Then  it  was  daybreak. 
The  feasters  sang,  singing  only  dance-songs,30  however.  Then  we  were 
to  pass  the  deerskin  offerings  through  the  roof  of  the  lodge.31  My 
older  brother  took  the  lead.  I  followed  and  the  others  came  behind 
me.  We  all  had  a  deerskin  apiece.  Only  those  of  us  who  were  giving 
the  feast  (had  the  right  to  hold)  one  of  the  ten  deerskins.  (A  person 
playing)  a  flute  taken  from  a  war-bundle  went  ahead  of  us,  and 
following  came  the  people  with  (incense)  of  the  burning  cedar  leaves. 
We  marched  around  the  lodge  and  my  brother  and  I  again  made  our 
cry  to  the  spirits.  At  that  time  we  were  naked  with  the  exception  of 
the  breech-clouts  and  the  moccasins.  Four  times  we  made  the  circuit 
of  the  lodge.  Then  we  passed  the  deerskins  up  through  the  roof  of 
the  lodge. 


26  i.e.,  he  broke  his  fast  every  evening'. 

27  Toward  the  end  of  the  ceremony  the  deer-skins  marked  for  definite  spirits 
and  tied  to  a  stick  are  held  aloft  and  carried  around  the  lodge  in  a  very  dramatic 
way. 

28  The  number  of  spirits  to  whom  offerings  were  made  varied  from  feast  to 
feast.  An  eight-fireplace  lodge  means  that  on  this  particular  occasion  only  eight 
spirits  were  propitiated,  there  always  being  one  fireplace  for  each  spirit. 

29  It  was  considered  a  commendable  act  of  piety  to  fall  to  the  ground  exhausted 
during  the  performance  of  a  ceremony. 

30  Dance  songs  were  sung  at  the  very  end  of  the  ceremony. 

si  This  very  dramatic  rite  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony.  The  buck- 
skins are  thrown  through  the  roof  of  the  lodge  and  are  supposed  to  be  seized  by 
the  spirits  to  whom  they  are  being  offered. 
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Now  the  feasters  were  to  eat  again.  A  separate  kettle  had  been 
put  on  for  us  (boys)  and  we  were  to  eat  first.  They  then  called  upon 
a  man  to  eat  out  of  our  plate.32  The  name  of  this  man  was  Blue-sitter. 
He  was  to  eat  out  of  our  plate  first.  He  was  a  holy  man,  a  doctor, 
and  a  brave  man  (one  who  had  obtained  war  honors).  Four  deer-ribs 
were  dished  out  to  me33  in  a  wooden  bowl.  Then  the  one  who  was  to 
eat  out  of  my  plate  came  and  sat  down  near  my  dish  and  began  to 
handle  my  food.  He  tore  it  up  in  small  pieces  for  me.  Then  he  began 
to  tell  me  of  his  blessing. 

He  told  me  how  all  the  great  spirits  had  blessed  him — the  Sun, 
the  Moon,  the  Thunder-birds,  the  Earth,  the  Heaven,  the  Day,  and 
all  the  spirits  that  exist  in  the  heavens.  All  these  blessed  him,  he  said. 
And  the  spirits  who  are  on  the  earth,  and  those  under  the  waters,  all 
these  talked  to  him,  he  said.  (Thinking)  of  this  power  (he  possessed) 
did  he  partake  of  my  food.34  I  was  to  go  through  battle  unharmed 
and  I  was  to  obtain  some  war  honor.  My  children,  if  I  had  any,  were 
to  enjoy  a  good  and  happy  life.    Thus  he  spoke. 

Then  he  took  a  piece  of  my  food  in  his  mouth  and  placed  some 
in  my  mouth  four  times.  Then  I  continued  eating  and  the  rest  of  the 
feasters  began  to  eat.  For  quite  some  time  I  was  not  able  to  eat 
much.  Through  it  all  I  was  not  in  the  least  conscious  of  any  dreams 
or  blessings,35  (All  that  I  was  aware  of)  was  that  all  the  people 
around  were  taking  pity  upon  me. 

I,  on  the  contrary,  had  my  mind  fixed  on  women  all  the  time. 
(In  doing  all  these  things)  I  imagined  that  I  had  accomplished  some- 
thing great  and  that  I  had  risen  greatly  in  their  (women's)  estimation. 
Even  though  I  tried  to  render  myself  pitiable  in  the  sight  of  the  spirits, 
yet,  through  it  all,  my  thoughts  were  centered  upon  women.  I  was 
never  lowly  at  heart  and  never  really  desired  the  blessing  of  the 
spirits.36  All  I  thought  of  was  that  I  was  a  great  man  and  that  the 
women  would  regard  me  as  a  great  man. 

32  This  is  regarded  as  a  great  honor. 

33  i.e.,  the  poorest  meat  of  the  deer.  Only  the  warriors  received  the  choice 
parts. 

s*  i.e.,  he  bestowed  some  of  the  power  with  which  he  had  been  blessed  upon 
S.  B. 

35  Of.  note  17. 

36  It  was  absolutely  essential,  in  order  to  obtain  a  blessing  or  derive  real 
advantage  from  participation  in  a  ceremony  to  be,  as  S.  B.  says,  lowly  at  heart, 
and  also  to  keep  one's  attention  fixed  firmly  and  exclusively  on  the  fast  or  the 
ceremony.  Your  thoughts  are  not  supposed  to  wander  for  a  moment.  S.  B.  appar- 
ently felt  that  since  his  thoughts  were  so  frequently  deflected  in  other  directions 
he  could  not  hope  to  obtain  the  desired  blessing.  He  is  clearly  unfair  to  himself 
in  claiming  that  he  was  only  interested  in  being  regarded  as  a  great  man.  He 
did  not  receive  any  blessing  and  like  a  good  orthodox  Winnebago  he  explained  his 
lack  of  success  as  due  to  his  failure  to  ' '  concentrate "  his  attention  properly. 
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8.  WANDEKING  AND  HUNTING 

After  a  while  I  used  to  get  in  the  habit  of  going  to  town.  When 
I  got  there.  I  would  look  into  all  the  barrels  to  see  if  there  was  any 
food  in  them,  and  if  there  was  I  would  fill  my  pockets  (with  whatever 
I  found).    My  pockets  would  be  full.    I  used  to  steal  a  great  deal. 

About  springtime  we  always  moved  away  (from  town).  We  would 
move  to  whatever  place  my  father  intended  to  trap  in,  generally  to 
some  farming  community  where  there  were  few  Indians.  There  my 
mother  used  to  make  baskets37  and  sell  them  to  the  farmers.  We 
would  also  circulate  a  written  petition  (asking)  for  any  help  people 
cared  to  give  us.  Whenever  they  went  on  this  kind  of  a  (begging) 
trip,  I  always  went  along  with  them,  for  sometimes  people  would  take 
pity  on  lis  and  at  such  times  they  often  gave  me  old  clothes.  Some- 
times we  would  even  get  a  good  meal  at  some  farmer's  house.  For 
these  reasons,  I  was  always  envious  of  those  who  went  along  on  such 
trips. 

Occasionally  when  we  got  a  lot  of  provisions  I  had  to  carry  some 
of  them,  but  I  never  minded  that.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  we  would 
begin  to  shoot  with  bows  and  arrows.  When  the  birds  returned  north, 
father  used  to  make  us  bows  and  arrows  and  we  would  shoot  birds 
and  sometimes  kill  many  of  them.  We  also  used  to  kill  squirrels  and 
my  grandmother  would  roast  them  for  us.  My  older  brother  used 
to  be  a  good  shot.  I  was  greatly  inferior  to  him.  He  often  killed 
pheasants. 

Whenever  (the  older  people)  went  to  a  large  town  circulating 
petitions  for  help,  we  youngsters  always  went  along  with  them.  We 
always  took  our  bows  and  arrows  along  with  us,  for  the  whites  wanted 
to  see  how  well  we  could  shoot  and  often  placed  five-cent  pieces  on  some 
object  at  a  considerable  distance  and  had  us  shoot  at  them.  We  gen- 
erally hit  a  number.  I  would  also  let  my  brother  shoot  at  twenty-five- 
cent  pieces  that  I  would  hold  between  my  fingers  and  he  never  hit 
my  fingers.  We  would  often  make  as  much  as  five  dollars  in  this 
manner  and  we  always  gave  this  money  to  our  parents, 

In  summer  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  return  from  the  various 
places  (where  they  had  been  camping)  to  Black  River  Falls.  There- 
fore we  also  returned  to  Black  River  Falls.  In  summer  we  would  go 
out  shooting  with  our  bows  and  arrows  and  we  generally  stayed  away 


37  Basket  making,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  not  a  real  Winnebago  industry.  It 
has  probably  been  recently  adopted  through  the  influence  of  the  Ojibwa  and 
Menominee. 
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all  day.  At  evening  when  we  got  home,  of  course  we  always  expected 
to  get  a  scolding  so  we  always  had  some  excuse  made  up  for  the 
occasion.  It  really  would  have  been  better  had  we  returned  earlier 
in  the  day,  but  we  always  enjoyed  (the  hunting)  so  much  that  night 
would  overtake  us  when  we  were  still  a  long  distance  from  home. 
Often  we  would  not  eat  anything  all  day,  but  we  were  quite  accus- 
tomed to  that.  Sometimes  we  would  go  fishing  down  a  stream  that 
runs  nearby  and  again  we  would  forget  (the  time)  and  not  return 
home  until  it  was  very  late.  We  would  then  get  a  scolding  even  if 
we  gave  some  sort  of  an  excuse. 

9.  MY  GRANDFATHER  ADOPTS  ME 

My  father  once  gave  me  away.  (On  my  return  one  day)  I  found 
my  father  talking  to  my  grandfather  and  after  a  while  (I  saw)  the 
old  man  weep.  He  had  just  lost  a  son,  a  young  man  and  the  last  of 
his  children.  They  had  all  died.  It  was  this  that  they  were  talking 
about.  (I  heard)  my  grandfather  say  finally  that  he  was  tired  of 
living.  Then  my  father,  also  weeping,  called  him  by  his  relationship 
term38  and  said,  "I  sympathize  with  you,  for  you  indeed  speak  the 
truth.  Yet,  in  spite  of  it  all,  I  want  you  to  live.  Here  is  my  son, 
my  own,  and  of  all  my  children  the  one  I  love  best.39  He  is  obedient. 
He  is  present  here  and  is  listening.  He  shall  be  your  companion  and 
as  long  as  you  live  he  will  lead  you  by  the  hand."  Thus  he  spoke 
to  him.     The  old  man  thanked  my  father  repeatedly. 

After  that  I  stayed  with  him  and  he  thought  a  great  deal  of  me 
and  I  got  along  very  well  in  every  way.  He  was  a  great  man,  a  man 
who  doctored  and  had  great  knowledge  of  medicine.  This  he  used  to 
give  to  the  sick.  He  was  also  a  great  medicine  man  and  an  old 
soldier.40 

Just  about  this  time  a  school  had  been  built  at  Tomah,  Wisconsin, 
and  I  wanted  very  badly  to  attend  it.  My  grandfather  consented  and 
I  went  to  school  there  for  one  winter.  In  the  spring  my  father  came 
after  me  and  asked  the  superintendent  whether  I  could  go  home  for 
two  weeks  and  he  consented  to  let  me  go. 


38  i.e.,  by  the  term  denoting  the  particular  relationship  which  he  bore  to  the 
old  man.     As  a  rule,  among  the  Winnebago,  a  man  is  called  by  his  cardinal  name. 

39  This  is  not  so  much  conceit  upon  S.  B.  's  part  as  a  necessary  phrase  for  his 
father  to  use,  in  order  to  show  the  old  man  how  deeply  he  sympathized  with  him 
and  to  what  lengths  of  sacrifice  he  would  go.  He  would  give  him  the  son  he 
loved  best! 

40  By  Medicine-man  he  means  here  a  member  of  the  Medicine  Dance.  Exactly 
what  is  meant  by  soldier  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  it  refers  to  his  having  been 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  not  to  his  being  an  Indian  warrior. 
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Then  father  said  to  me,  "My  son,  your  grandfather  is  dead  and 
they  are  going  to  have  a  memorial  ceremony  (in  his  honor)  and  this 
is  to  take  place  at  a  performance  of  the  Medicine  Dance.  Someone, 
(you  know),  must  take  his  place  (in  the  ceremony)41  and  they  decided 
that  I  was  to  be  that  one.  Now,  my  son,  of  all  my  children  I  have 
most  control  over  you.  I  have  never  kept  anything  from  you.  And 
you  have  never  willfully  disobeyed  me.  I  want  you  therefore  to  do 
me  this  (favor  and  take  my  place).  I  am  getting  old  and  besides  I 
cannot  control  my  desire  for  drink  any  longer  and  under  these 
conditions  I  would  not  be  able  to  live  up  to  the  teachings  of  the  lodge. 
I  wish  therefore  to  turn  my  (right)  over  to  you.  Do  you  take  your 
grandfather 's  place. ' '     Thus  my  father  spoke  to  me. 

10.  INITIATION  INTO  THE  MEDICINE  DANCE42 

The  person  who  had  died  and  whose  place  I  was  to  take  was  an 
uncle  of  my  father.  I  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  for  I  had  always 
liked  the  Medicine  Dances  when  I  saw  them.  I  had  always  enjoyed 
watching  from  the  outside  what  was  going  on  inside  and  was  always 
filled  with  envy.  I  used  to  wonder  if  I  would  ever  be  able  to  be  one 
of  them.  So,  naturally,  I  was  very  glad  (to  join)  and  anxious  as  to 
what  (would  happen). 

We  proceeded  to  the  place  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  held, 
traveling  from  Tomah  to  Wittenberg.  Sometimes  we  would  have  to 
walk,  but  [  enjoyed  it  nevertheless.    I  was  very  happy. 

Finally  we  arrived  at  the  place  and  my  father  explained  to  the 
people  there  that  he  had  turned  over  his  right  (to  membership)  to 
me  and  that  that  was  why  he  had  taken  me  along.  They  were  quite 
satisfied. 

We  were  to  build  the  lodge  immediately,  so  we  went  and  cut  the 
poles  for  it,  after  measuring  the  length  required.  Of  course  we 
hunted  around  and  got  the  kind  of  poles  always  used  for  that  purpose. 
Then  we  made  the  lodge.  We  stuck  the  poles  in  the  earth.  We  worked 
together  with  three  old  men,  brothers  of  the  man  who  had  died.  They 
told  me  that  this  ceremony  was  a  holy  affair,  that  it  was  Earth- 
maker's  play.43    We  always  made  an  offering  of  tobacco  before  every- 

4i  Formerly,  practically  the  only  way  in  which  a  person  could  join  the  Medicine 
Dance  was  by  replacing  some  deceased  member.  On  such  an  occasion  the  ceremony 
took  on  the  nature  of  a  memorial  performance  for  the  departed  and  a  special 
place  was  reserved  for  the  group  representing  the  dead  man. 

42  For  a  description  of  the  Medicine  Dance  of  my  paper  '  '  The  Eitual  and 
Significance  of  the  Winnebago  Medicine  Dance, ' '  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore, 
vol.  xxiv,  no.  xcii,  1911. 

4i  The  Winnebago  word  means  literally  "actions,  affairs,  play,"  and  is  the 
regular  ritualistic  expression  for  a  ceremony. 
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thing  we  did.  I,  of  course,  thought  that  it  must  indeed  be  a  marvelous 
thing  and  I  was  very  happy  about  it.  What  I  was  most  eager  to  see 
was  myself  killed  and  then  brought  to  life  again,  in  the  lodge.44  I 
also  realized  that  a  member  of  the  Medicine  Lodge,  whether  man  or 
woman,  was  different  from  a  person  not  belonging  to  it  and  I  was 
quite  anxious  not  to  be  an  ordinary  person  any  longer  but  to  be  a 
medicine  man. 

As  soon  as  we  finished  building  the  lodge  (the  ceremony  began) 
and  the  first  thing  the  people  did  was  to  sing.  That  first  time  they 
kept  me  up  all  night  and  I  heard  a  good  deal  about  sacred  affairs.  I 
was  not  sleepy  at  any  time  during  the  night  and  I  remained  this  way 
until  morning.45  I  enjoyed  it  all  so  much  that  I  did  not  even  go  to 
sleep  the  next  da}^.  The  next  night  they  kept  me  up  again,  but  as 
before  I  did  not  get  sleepy.  On  that  night  they  told  me  even  more 
things.  The  third  night  was  the  same.  Throughout  these  three  nights 
I  did  not  sleep  at  all.  On  the  fourth  night  they  sang  until  morning. 
On  the  fifth  night  they  were  to  have  the  practice  (trial).46  During 
the  day  the  people  began  to  come.  In  the  afternoon  they  went  into 
the  sweat  lodge.  Those  (who  went  in)  were  all  old  men.  They  were 
the  people  who  had  been  especial^  invited  with  bundles  of  tobacco. 
When  we  came  out  it  was  sundown.  Then  those  in  the  east47  stopped 
singing  and  those  especially  invited  entered. 


44  The  shooting  ritual  is,  dramatically,  the  most  important  part  of  the  Medicine 
Dance.  It  is  the  Winnebago  counterpart  to  the  Central  Algonkin  Mideiuiuxin 
and  is  naturally  the  element  that  attracts  most  interest  from  outsiders  and  chil- 
dren. There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  killing  and  coming  to  life  again 
in  the  shooting  ritual  was  always  regarded  by  the  older  members  of  the  Medicine 
Dance  as  symbolical,  and  that  it  was  merely  a  dramatic  representation  of  the 
belief  that  all  members  of  the  society  would  receive  the  gift  of  reincarnation. 
Non-members  and  children,  however,  always  interpreted  this  shooting  ritual  liter- 
ally and  the  members  of  the  organization,  it  must  be  admitted,  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  create  this  impression  upon  the  uninitiated. 

45  He  is  referring  here  to  the  so-called  ' '  preparatory  nights. ' '  There  are  four 
of  them  beginning  at  sunset  and  generally  lasting  until  midnight  or  longer.  Each 
one  of  the  four  units  (called  bands)  of  which  the  Medicine  Dance  is  composed  has 
its  own  four  "preparatory  nights"  at  which  the  songs,  speeches,  etc.,  to  be  used 
at  the  coining  performance  are  rehearsed.  The  person  to  be  initiated  is,  of  course, 
present  only  at  the  rehearsals  given  by  the  band  which  he  is  to  join. 

S.  B.  's  insistence  that  he  did  not  in  the  least  become  sleepy  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  merely  as  a  sign  of  marked  interest  but  also  as  an  assurance  that 
he  was  "concentrating  his  attention"  as  was  demanded. 

46  The  Medicine  Dance  proper  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first,  called  ' '  trial, ' ' 
lasting  from  sunset  until  sunrise,  and  the  second,  the  ' '  real ' '  performance,  lasting 
from  about  seven  in  the  morning  until  sunset.  The  main  difference  between  the 
two  divisions  is  that  the  speeches  are  shorter  in  the  former  and  that  the  initiation 
rites  take  place  during  the  day  performance. 

47  The  position  of  honor  is  given  to  the  band  invited  first,  whose  seat  is  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  lodge.  Opposite  them,  but  still  regarded  as  occupying  the  east, 
sit  the  host  and  his  friends.  They  always  enter  the  lodge  first  and  sing  a  few 
songs  before  the  others  enter. 
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Then  they  took  me  in  charge  for  the  whole  night  and  whenever 
they  talked  they  would  say,  "In  the  morning  when  he  for  whom  we 
desire  life  becomes  like  us."48  They  meant  me  and  that  I  would 
be  like  them  in  the  morning.  So  I  was  indeed  extremely  anxious  for 
the  morning  to  come.  They  danced  most  of  the  night.  They  were 
giving  their  trial  performance. 

The  next  morning  just  before  day,  even  while  the  dance  was  still 
going  on,  the  one  (the  leader)  in  the  first  and  second  seat  and  those 
at  the  east  end,  together  with  some  others,  took  me  out  in  the  wilder- 
ness.49 When  we  got  there,  we  found  a  place  where  the  ground  had 
been  cleared  in  the  outline  of  the  dance  lodge.  There  they  preached 
to  me  and  they  told  me  that  the  most  fearful  things  imaginable  would 
happen  to  me  if  1  made  public  any  of  this  affair.  The  world  would 
come  to  an  end,  they  said.  Then  again  they  told  me  to  keep  every- 
thing secret,  and  that  if  I  told  anyone,  I  would  surely  die.  After  that 
they  showed  me  how  to  fall  down  and  lie  quivering  (on  the  ground) 
and  how  to  appear  dead.50  I  was  very  much  disappointed  for  I  had 
had  a  far  more  exalted  idea  of  it  (the  shooting).  "Why,  it  amounts 
to  nothing, ' '  I  thought.  ' '  I  have  been  deceived, ' '  I  thought.  ' '  They 
only  do  this  to  make  money,"  I  thought.  I  also  thought  then  that 
probably  many  of  the  sacred  things  of  which  they  told  me  were  not 
true  either.51  However,  I  kept  on  and  did  as  I  was  told  to  do,  for 
I  had  been  taught  to  deceive  in  the  ceremony  in  the  wilderness.  As 
soon  as  I  was  proficient  in  the  act  (of  feigning  death),  we  started 
back. 


48  The  person  to  be  initiated  is  known  as  he-for-whom-we-desire-lif e.  The 
word  for  life  means  literally  ' '  light, ' '  but  in  rituals  it  is  always  used  in  this 
symbolic  sense. 

"To  become  like  them"  means  to  have  been  killed  and  to  have  come  to  life 
again,  i.e.,  to  have  been  reincarnated. 

49  Everything  outside  of  the  cleared  ground  around  the  village  was  called 
wilderness.  In  this  particular  case  he  refers  to  the  cleared  ground  some  distance 
away  from  the  ceremonial  lodge,  where  the  neophyte  is  to  be  initiated  into  the 
secrets  of  the  shooting  ritual. 

' '  Those  at  the  east  end ' '  here  refers  to  the  members  of  the  host 's  band. 

so  The  person  "shot"  is  supposed  to  feign  death.  Those  only  recently  initiated 
must  fall  down  motionless  immediately,-  but  older  members  have  the  right  to 
hesitate  and  to  lie  on  the  ground  quivering.     The  right  to  do  this  must  be  bought. 

si  Probably  the  majority  of  the  people  initiated  are  slightly  disappointed  but 
few  give  expression  to  it,  and  I  doubt  whether  S.  B.  's  disappointment  was  as 
intense  as  he  claims  here.  Certainly  his  deduction  that  other  ceremonies  were  as 
untrue  as  this  one  is  an  afterthought  due  to  the  influence  of  the  peyote  religion. 
It  is,  incidentally,  the  only  case  I  have  found  where  he  was  influenced  by  his  later 
beliefs  in  interpreting  his  older  life. 
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They  told  me  that  I  would  become  just  like  them  in  body,  but  I 
did  not  have  the  sensation  of  any  change  in  me.52  All  that  I  felt 
was  that  I  had  become  a  deceiver  in  one  of  Earthmaker 's  creations.53 

During  the  day,  at  the  regular  meeting,  I  did  as  I  had  been  taught 
to  do.  We  were  simply  deceiving  the  spectators.  When  we  were 
through,  those  of  my  band  told  me  that  in  two  years  I  would  be  able 
to  imitate  the  sounds  of  animals  as  much  as  I  wanted  to,  for  I  had 
taken  the  place  of  a  great  medicine  man.54  Those  who  have  the 
privilege  of  dancing,  obtain  it  by  making  gifts  to  the  older  members 
and  thus  get  permission.  Those  who  do  not  buy  or  get  permission, 
are  not  allowed  to  dance.  Similarly  in  shooting  :55  they  are  not  privi- 
leged to  extend  their  arms  when  they  shoot  (unless  they  buy  that 
privilege),  but  must  hold  their  shooting  skins  close  up  to  their 
breasts.50  The  right  to  drum  as  well  as  the  right  to  shake  the  gourd 
rattles  must  be  bought  before  it  can  be  exercised.  In  fact  almost 
every  act  is  bought  before  it  can  be  exercised.  However  I  was  told 
that  I  did  not  have  to  do  all  that,  but  that  I  would  be  a  great  medicine 
man  immediately.57  That  pleased  me.  I  was  given  a  grey  squirrel 
skin  for  my  medicine  bag  and  they  told  me  that  it  was  alive  and  that 
I  could  make  it  cry  out  loud.58     I  had  heard  them  do  it  and  had 


52  This  is  another  example  of  S.  B.  's  refusal  to  believe  that  any  change  has 
taken  place  in  him,  unless  he  has  some  inward  sensation  of  such  a  change. 

53  The  Medicine  Dance  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  the  creation  of  Earthmaker 
but  of  the  culture  hero,  Hare.  There  may  be  some  Christian  influence  here,  for 
Earthmaker  has  been  generally  identified  with  God.  The  conservatives  have  even 
gone  so  far  at  times  as  to  equate  Hare  with  Christ. 

s*  By  means  of  whistles,  etc.,  placed  inside  receptacles  made  of  otter,  squirrel, 
weasel,  or  other  skins,  they  cause  these  bags  to  make  noises  resembling  those 
made  by  these  animals.  It  is  this  spectacular  power  of  the  otter-skin  bag  that 
greatly  impresses  the  minds  of  outsiders  and  children. 

S.  B.  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  he  is  inheriting  any  of  the  powers  of  the 
man  whose  place  he  is  taking,  but  that  he  is  expected  to  emulate  him. 

55  Not  only  is  an  individual  "shot"  when  he  is  initiated,  but  all  initiated 
members  indulge  in  shooting  at  each  other  at  certain  definite  periods  during  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony.  Only  members  who  have  purchased  the  right  to 
shoot  enjoy  this  privilege.  Newly  initiated  people  never  have  this  right,  or  at 
least  they  did  not  have  it  in  former  times. 

56  It  is  believed  that  the  ability  to  hold  the  shooting-bag  at  arm's  length  is 
due  to  the  power  ' '  shot ' '  into  an  individual  and  that  therefore  a  recent  member 
or  one  recently  initiated,  who  has  of  course  only  been  "shot"  a  few  times,  does 
not  possess  this  power.  Consequently  all  he  can  do  is  to  keep  the  shooting-bag 
pressed  closely  to  his  breast. 

57  If  he  was  told  this,  it  can  be  explained  in  only  two  ways:  either  the  ceremony 
had  greatly  degenerated,  or  the  relatives  of  S.  B.  had  made  payments  sufficient 
to  cover  not  only  the  expenses  of  initiation  but  also  the  right  to  privileges  other- 
wise enjoyed  only  by  members  of  some  standing.  I  can  not  help  thinking  that 
here  S.  B.  has  been  led  astray  by  his  youthful  conceit,  and  that  he  is  not  telling 
the  truth.  I  know  that  even  eight  years  ago  this  would  not  have  been  permitted 
among  the  Nebraska  Winnebago,  who  are  the  less  conservative  of  the  two  groups. 

58  This  may  be  true.     It  must,  however,  be  taken  with  caution. 
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always  envied  them  in  this  regard.  This  was  another  of  the  things 
1  was  anxious  to  do.  Indeed  I  wondered  greatly  how  this  could  be 
done. 

The  dance  was  soon  over  and  my  father  went  away  and  left  me 
there  alone;  he  left  me  at  the  home  of  the  deceased  man's  wife.  I 
did  not  go  back  to  school  but  was  asked  to  stay  there  and  do  odd 
jobs  for  the  old  woman.     So  I  stayed  there  all  spring. 

I  had  been  told  that  if  a  person  initiated  into  the  Medicine  Dance 
did  not  regard  the  affair  as  sacred,  that  this  was  a  sign  that  he  was 
going  to  die  soon.  This  frightened  me  a  great  deal,  for  I  had  been 
thinking  of  the  whole  matter  in  a  light  manner  and  I  felt  that  this 
was  an  indication  that  I  was  really  going  to  die  soon.  I  therefore 
did  my  best  to  consider  it  a  sacred  ceremony  but,  in  spite  of  it  all, 
I  did  not  succeed. 

About  this  time  I  left  for  Tomah.  It  was  about  the  middle  of 
summer  (July  fourth).  I  returned  and  stayed  with  my  grandfather 
and  from  that  time  on  was  taught  by  him  (details)  of  the  Medicine 
Dance.  (For  instance),  when  I  prepared  a  sweat  bath  for  him,  he 
would  teach  me  some  songs.  I  therefore  did  this  for  him  frequently. 
Whenever  I  prepared  such  a  bath  lf or  him,  he  would  be  very  grateful 
to  me  and  that  is  why  I  did  it.59  Before  long  I  learnt  all  the  songs 
he  knew,  so  that  when  I  w7as  invited  to  a  medicine  dance  I  would  do 
all  the  singing  and  he  would  only  have  to  do  the  talking.  From  that 
time  on  I  said  that  it  was  a  sacred  affair  and  I  took  part  in  the 
ceremony  for  the  greatness  it  possessed.60  (I  boasted  of  its  greatness) 
in  the  presence  of  women  in  order  to  make  a  good  impression  on  them. 

About  this  time  I  went  away  with  a  show  to  dance.  I  was  fond 
of  dancing  and  now  I  had  a  chance  to  go  around  and  dance  all  the 
time  and  even  get  paid  for  it.  I  had  money  all  the  time.  The  people 
wTith  whom  I  went  around  never  saved  anything  and  were  always 
without  funds,  for  they  spent  all  their  money  on  drink.  I  never 
drank.  After  a  while  I  went  with  these  shows  every  fall,  when  the 
fairs  start. 


59  S.  B.  's  utilitarian  interpretation  of  his  actions  must  not  be  taken  too  liter- 
ally as  a  rule.  However,  in  this  particular  case  it  must  be  remembered  that 
preparing  a  bath  for  an  older  man  was  merely  one  of  the  accepted  ways  of  inform- 
ing him  that  you  wished  to  ask  him  something.  Personal  regard  and  affection 
were  shown  in  other  ways.  S.  B.  does  not  therefore  mean,  as  his  words  might 
imply,  that  he  was  actuated  by  purely  selfish  motives.  He  was  simply  doing  what 
custom  dictated. 

so  S.  B.  possessed  a  very  good  voice  and  pronounced  musical  ability.  While  the 
right  to  sing  was  considered  quite  an  honor,  it  often  depended  largely  upon  a 
good  voice.  S.  B.  apparently  interpreted  the  privilege  as  a  recognition  of  his 
ability  and  his  standing.     I  doubt  whether  the  others  did. 
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11.  MAEEIAGE 

One  fall  I  did  not  go  and  instead  I  stayed  with  my  grandfather. 
He  told  me  to  get  married.  I  was  about  twenty-three  years  old  then. 
I  had  courted  women  ever  since  I  was  old  enough.  Every  time  I 
did  anything  I  always  thought  of  women  in  connection  with  it.61  I 
tried  to  court  as  many  women  as  I  could.  I  wanted  badly  to  be  a 
beau  for  I  considered  it  a  great  thing.     I  wanted  to  be  a  ladies'  man. 

My  grandfather  had  asked  me  to  marry  a  certain  girl,  so  I  went 
over  to  the  place  where  she  was  staying.  When  I  arrived  there  I 
tried  to  meet  the  girl  secretly,  which  I  succeeded  in  doing.  I  told 
her  of  my  intention  and  asked  her  to  go  home  with  me.  Then  she 
went  home  for  I  had  met  her  some  distance  from  her  home. 

After  a  while  she  came  back  all  dressed  up  and  ready.  She  had 
on  a  waist  covered  with  silver  buckles  and  a  beautifully  colored  hair 
ornament  and  she  wore  many  strings  of  beads  around  her  neck,  and 
bracelets  around  her  wrists.  Her  fingers  were  covered  with  rings  and 
she  wore  a  pair  of  ornamented  leggings.  She  wore  a  wide-flap  orna- 
mented moccasin  and  in  each  ear  she  had  about  half  a  dozen  ear 
holes  and  they  were  full  of  small  silver  pieces  made  into  ear  ornaments. 
She  was  painted  also.  She  had  painted  her  cheeks  red  and  the  part- 
ing of  her  hair  red.     She  was  all  dressed  up. 

I  went  there  on  horseback.  We  rode  the  horse  together.  We  were 
not  going  that  night  to  the  place  from  which  1  had  come,  because  I 
had  previously  been  asked  to  sing  at  a  medicine  feast  by  my  band 
(at  a  place)  which  was  on  our  way  home.  I  would  therefore  not  go 
home  until  the  next  morning.  So  on  my  way  there  I  had  the  girl 
hide  near  the  place  where  we  were  to  have  the  feast,  for  we  were 
eloping  and  that  was  the  custom.62 

The  girl  had  a  red  blanket  which  she  was  wearing  so  I  had  her  hide 
under  a  small  oak  bush.  It  rained  all  night  and  the  next  day.  When 
we  were  through  in  the  morning,  I  went  to  the  place  (where  I  had 
put  her)  and  she  was  still  there,  but  she  was  soaked  through  and 
through  from  the  rain  and  her  paint  was  smeared  over  her  face  in 
such  a  way  that  one  could  hardly  recognize  her.  Then  we  went  home. 
When  we  arrived  home,  my  grandfather's  wife  came  out  to  meet  us 
and  she  helped  the  girl  down  from  the  horse  and  led  her  into  the  lodge. 
Then  we  ate.    When  we  were  through,  the  girl  took  off  her  clothing 


61  i.e.,  of  the  impression  he  would  make  on  women. 

62  Elopement  was  one  of  the  accepted  methods  of  marriage.  It  had  none  of 
the  connotations  that  the  word  has  among  us,  for  as  S.  B.  indicated  the  union 
had  been  arranged  by  the  old  man  with  whom  he  was  staying. 
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and  gave  it  to  thorn  and  they  gave  her  other  clothing  to  wear.63  After 
the  girl  had  stayed  there  three  nights,  she  had  her  menses,  so  she  had 
to  camp  by  herself,  and  there  she  had  to  sleep  at  night.  Then  a  horse 
was  given  to  this  girl  that  I  had  married. 

After  a  while  my  grandfather  had  a  private  talk  with  me,  and  he 
said:  ''Grandson,  it  is  said  that  this  girl  you  have  married  is  not  a 
maiden  but  really  a  widow,  and  I  am  not  pleased  with  it,  as  this  is 
your  first  marriage  and  you  are  a  young  man.  I  suppose  you  know 
whether  it  is  true  or  not,  whether  she  is  a  maiden  or  not?"  "Yes," 
I  answered.  "You  can  stop  living  with  her,  if  you  wish,"  he  said. 
So  I  went  away  on  a  visit  and  from  there  I  went  away  for  good.  After 
some  time  I  learned  that  the  woman  had  gone  home.  Then  I  went 
home.  He  (my  grandfather)  was  glad  that  I  had  not  stayed  with 
her.  ' '  You  can  marry  another  and  a  better  one, ' '  said  he  to  me,  ' '  one 
that  I  shall  choose  for  you,  you  shall  marry. ' '  Thus  he  spoke  to  me. 
However  1  said  to  him,  "Grandfather,  you  have  begged  women  for 
me  often  enough.64  Don't  ever  ask  for  anyone  for  me  again,  as  I 
do  not  care  to  marry  a  woman  that  is  begged  for. ' '  Thus  I  spoke  to 
him.  He  was  not  at  all  pleased  at  this  for  he  said  I  was  not  allowing 
him  to  command  me. 


12.  GOING  WITH  SHOWS 

About  this  time  we  went  to  the  Sioux  country  on  a  visit.  There 
were  a  number  of  us.  While  there  I  was  given  a  pony.  I  was  made 
a  friend.65  When  I  came  home,  I  used  to  ride  my  pony  about.  That 
same  fall  a  number  of  people  were  going  out  with  a  show  and  I  went 
along  with  them.  We  went  to  all  the  large  cities  in  the  country.  I 
was  a  good  dancer. 

There  were  two  women  with  us;  they  were  grass  widows.  After 
a  while  I  went  with  one  of  them  secretly.  She  used  to  drink  beer. 
After  a  while  I  went  with  the  other  one  also.  They  were  both  accus- 
tomed to  drink.  They  would  often  ask  me  to  drink  but  I  always 
refused.  Finally  I  married  one  of  the  women,  but  after  a  while  I 
also  lived  with  the  other  one.     I  lived  with  both  of  them.     We  used 


«3  This  bridal  costume  of  the  girl  was  intended  as  a  gift  to  the  husband's 
female  residents.  As  indicated  farther  on,  S.  B.  's  grandparents  reciprocated  soon 
after  by  presenting  her  with  a  horse. 

64  This  rebellion  of  S.  B.  would  probably  not  have  occurred  in  former  days.  I 
never  heard  the  phrase  ' '  begging  for  women ' '  used  in  this  connection  before. 

es  This  is  a  real  term  of  relationship,  and  implies  a  number  of  definite  mutual 
services. 
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to  live  in  a  tipi.  They  both  drank  beer  and  after  a  while  I  also  drank 
beer  with  them.  Finally  I  got  to  drinking  very  much  and  began 
liking  it.  However  I  did  it  in  secret  and  told  them  to  keep  it  secret 
too.  Finally,  as  I  used  to  drink  often,  a  man  friend  of  mine  found 
out  about  it  and  then  I  began  to  drink  with  him.  Soon  the  owner  of 
the  show  discovered  that  I  was  drinking.  He  thought  a  great  deal 
of  me ;  he  thought  that  my  dancing  was  better  than  that  of  the  others 
and  when  he  learned  that  I  was  drinking  he  said  he  was  going  to  treat 
me  and  the  two  girls  to  beer  some  night.  I  drank  a  lot  of  it  and  I 
enjoyed  it  very  much.  After  this  I  was  not  able  to  keep  the  fact  of 
my  drinking  secret.  I  talked  very  loudly  and  I  was  very  happy  and 
would  sing  out  every  once  in  a  while.  Then  I  drank  some  whiskey 
in  addition  (to  the  beer)  and  got  drunk.  The  next  morning  I  said  I 
would  never  do  it  again,  but  afterwards  I  drank  beer  in  secret. 

Finally  we  stopped  and  went  home.  We  went  across  Lake  Michi- 
gan. It  was  very  stormy  and  we  all  got  sick.  Then  my  friend  said, 
* *  Say,  let  us  drink  so  that  we  may  not  get  sick, ' '  said  this  man.  Then 
he  took  out  some  whiskey.  He  took  out  a  flask  containing  two  quarts. 
We  drank  all  night.  Very  early  in  the  morning  we  got  to  Bad  Lake 
(Milwaukee).  There  we  ate  our  breakfast  and  again  we  continued 
on  the  train.  We  were  going  to  Black  River  Falls  and  again  we 
drank  all  day.  Then  we  arrived  at  Black  River  Falls.  We  were  still 
drinking.  My  relatives  saw  me  and  saw  that  I  was  drunk.  They 
were  very  sorry  and  an  older  sister  of  mine  wept  when  she  saw  me. 
Then  I  again  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  not  do  it  again.  They 
were  paid  their  annuity  money  when  we  got  back.  After  that  I  did 
not  drink  any  more  (for  some  time). 

After  the  annuity  payment  had  been  (spent),  the  hunting  season 
was  about  to  open.  So  I  also  went  to  the  hunting  grounds.  I  ran 
away  from  the  women  with  whom  I  had  been  living.  I  did  not  con- 
tinue living  with  either  of  them.  Then  I  went  to  the  hunting  grounds. 
There  I  spent  some  time  hunting.  We  would  start  out  hunting  very 
early  in  the  morning  and  would  stay  out  all  day  and  not  get  home 
until  night.  Even  if  we  had  run  around  all  day,  still  we  did  not  take 
time  to  have  our  noon  meal.  At  night,  regularly,  we  would  take  our 
sweat  baths.  We  would  take  them  because  (they  were  supposed  to  act) 
as  charms.66  I  always  felt  refreshed  in  the  morning  after  first  taking 
a  sweat  bath  and  then  bathing  in  cold  water. 


ee  I  think  he  means  "as  a  means  of  purification ' '  and  to  insure  success  on 
the  hunt. 
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13.  DISSIPATION 

Once  when  I  returned  (to  the  camp),  I  found  some  other  people 
camping  near  me.  In  this  camp  (I  found)  my  grandfather.  He  had 
brought  along  with  him  one  of  the  women  with  whom  I  had  been 
living.  I  did  not  like  it.  He  had  indeed  brought  the  older  of  the 
two.  My  grandfather  asked  me  to  live  with  her  and  I  lived  with  her 
there  at  these  hunting  camps.  When  the  hunting  season  was  over,  the 
woman  with  whom  I  was  living  stayed  at  my  house,  but  I  went  home 
with  another  woman.  This  woman  (my  former  wife)  remained  there 
for  some  time  afterwards,  but  finally  when  she  got  tired  (of  waiting 
for  me)  she  went  away. 

(About  that  time)  it  was  reported  that  she  used  some  medicine 
on  me,  this  woman  that  went  away.  A  medicine  feast67  was  made 
and  my  scalp  was  operated  upon.  It  was  said  that  she  took  one  of 
my  hairs  and  put  it  in  a  medicine  bundle  of  hers.  It  was  said  that 
she  did  this  in  order  that  I  might  not  leave  her,  and  that  if  I  left 
her  I  would  get  a  headache,  and  perhaps  even  die.  Thus  they  said. 
However,  this  was  discovered,  and  my  scalp  was  operated  upon  and 
the  hair  she  had  taken  was  washed  with  medicine.  Consequently 
nothing  happened  to  me. 

After  this  I  began  to  try  and  live  with  as  many  women  as  I  could, 
for  I  had  gotten  the  notion  that  I  was  a  lady-killer.  So  I  tried  to 
live  with  as  many  women  as  I  could. 

14.  BROTHER'S  DEATH 

Some  time  after  that  my  older  brother  was  killed.  We  had  grown 
up  together  and  were  hardly  ever  separated  from  each  other.  I  felt 
heartbroken  over  the  matter.  I  longed  to  kill  the  one  who  had  mur- 
dered him.  I  felt  that  I  would  be  better  off  if  I  were  dead  myself. 
That  is  how  I  felt.  After  that  I  began  to  drink  much  more.  I  wanted 
to  die  drinking,  that  is  what  I  used  to  say,  while  I  was  drinking  so 
heavily.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  drunk  only  secretly,  but  now  I  drank 
heavily  and  openly.  After  a  while  I  became  a  confirmed  drunkard. 
I  had  by  this  time  quite  forgotten  that  I  wanted  to  die,  and  really 
enjoyed  the  drinking  very  much. 


67  This  was  a  private  feast,  in  no  way  connected  with  any  important  ceremony. 
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15.  DEINKING 

About  this  time  I  got  in  the  habit  of  giving  women  whiskey  and 
getting  them  drunk,  and  when  I  drank  and  got  a  woman  drunk,  then 
I  would  steal  anything  of  value  she  had  (on  her  person).  I  used  to 
abuse  people  a  great  deal.  At  one  time  I  got  to  be  very  handy  with 
boxing  gloves.  I  was  never  defeated,  and  that  is  why  I  always  acted 
meanly  to  people.  They  were  always  afraid  of  me  for  they  knew 
(of  my  skill).  My  father  was  a  strong  man  and  had  never  been 
defeated  at  wrestling  and  my  older  brothers  likewise  had  never  been 
defeated.  For  these  reasons  I  was  very  arrogant.  Besides  this,  I  was 
very  big.  1  am  six  feet  and  two  inches  tall  and  I  weighed  two  hun- 
dred and  Mty-ftve  pounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  not  strong  but 
merely  acted  as  though  I  were,  for  every  time  I  got  drunk,  I  always 
found  myself  bound  when  I  got  sober.  I  never  stayed  with  suiy  woman 
long.  All  I  did  was  to  wander  around  visiting  and  doing  nothing  but 
drink. 

I  had  four  sisters  and  it  was  from  them  and  my  parents  that  T 
received  everything  I  ever  possessed,  yet  I  claimed  to  be  a  great 
man.08  I  then  had  two  women  staying  with  me  as  my  wives,  and,  at 
one  time  I  had  as  many  as  four,  two  at  my  parents'  house  and  two 
staying  with  other  relatives  of  mine.  I  wasn't  serious  with  any  of 
them.09  I  lied  all  the  time  and  I  knew  how  to  tell  falsehoods.  On 
one  occasion  four  children  were  born  to  me  and  each  one  had  a  differ- 
ent mother.  Nevertheless  even  after  that  I  still  courted  women  and 
kept  on  drinking. 

In  the  spring  there  was  always  work  that  we  could  do.  We  would 
roll  logs  down  the  stream,  and  drink.  I  always  worked  at  such 
occupations,  because  I  could  drink  a  good  deal  at  the  same  time. 
Whenever  I  had  any  money  I  would  spend  it  on  getting  some  woman 
drunk. 

16.  BOASTING  AND  BLESSINGS 

At  the  time  I  began  to  drink  heavily,  I  began  to  boast  about  being 
a  holy  man.  I  claimed  that  I  had  been  blessed  by  spirits  and  I  kept 
on  claiming  this  again  and  again.  I  was,  of  course,  not  telling  the 
truth,  for  I  had  never  felt  the  stirring  of  anything  of  that  kind  within 


68  He  is  not  saying  this  in  a  sudden  burst  of  remorse,  but  is  simply  stating  a 
fact. 

69  i.e.,  he  was  not  married  to  any  one  of  them. 
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me;  I  claimed  it  because  I  had  heard  others  speak  of  it.  Generally 
when  I  was  just  about  drunk  and  on  the  verge  of  getting  boisterous, 
yet  still  conscious  of  what  I  am  saying,  I  would  make  this  claim.. 
Then  I  would  say  that  I  was  blessed  by  a  Grizzly-Bear  spirit,  that  it 
had  blessed  me  with  the  power  of  being  uncontrollable;  that  I  had 
been  taught  certain  songs  and  these  I  would  sing  at  the  top  of  my 
voice.  I  used  to  imitate  a  grizzly  bear  and  begin  to  exert  my  power. 
Then  the  people  (around)  would  (try  to)  hold  me.  It  generally 
required  a  large  number  of  people  to  control  me.70  Now  I  thought  this 
(exhibition  of  mine)  an  act  worthy  of  praise. 

After  a  while  I  began  to  claim  that  I  was  blessed  by  many  spiritual 
beings.  Some  time  after  I  said  that  I  was  one  of  the  giant  beings 
called  Good-Giants,71  that  I  was  the  second-born  one  of  these  and  that 
my  name  was  Good-Heart;  that  I  had  become  reincarnate  among 
human  beings,  dwelling  with  them.72  All  this  I  would  claim  and  they 
would  believe  me. 

17.  THE  EFFECT  OF  A  PRETENDED  BLESSING 

Once  when  I  was  on  a  drinking  spree,  I  visited  a  certain  lodge. 
There  I  found  a  girl  whom  I  was  accustomed  to  call  "niece"  and 
whom  I  always  used  to  tease.73  I  used  to  call  her,  in  jest,  "mother," 
"sister."  This  particular  time,  (when  I  came),  after  I  had  been 
offered  food  and  eaten  it,  I  also  began  to  tease  the  girl  sitting  there. 
Then  the  other  women  (present)  said  to  me,  "My  younger  brother, 
your  niece  is  really  in  a  condition  to  excite  your  compassion;  she  is, 
indeed,  practically  about  to  face  death,  for  she  is  going  to  be  con- 
fined, and,  on  such  occasions,  she  barely  manages  to  escape  death." 

70  All  the  details  of  this  blessing  are  quite  correct.  He  may  be  lying,  as  he 
claims,  but  I  suspect  that  there  was  more  in  it  than  that.  The  power  of  being 
uncontrollable  was  the  characteristic  gift  of  the  grizzly-bear. 

7i  In  the  light  of  this  statement,  remembering  that  his  brother-in-law  had 
actually  turned  over  to  him  the  blessings  he  had  obtained  from  these  cannibal 
spirits,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  S.  B.  is  unjust  to  himself  in  insisting 
that  he  lied  about  these  blessings.  It  is  clear  that  he  did  not  obtain  what  he 
considered  the  only  warrant  for  their  truth,  the  stirring  of  something  within  him, 
but  he  doubtless  did  all  that  was  technically  required  of  him,  and  therefore  his 
fellow  Indians  believed  him.  Theoretically,  S.  B.  was  quite  right  in  insisting 
upon  this  ' i  thrill, ' '  because  so  the  old  people  taught,  but  the  more  practical- 
minded  Winnebago  never  waited  for  it.  This  the  older  people  realized,  for  in 
the  ' '  teachings J '  given  the  children,  as  S.  B.  's  father  clearly  says  in  Part  II  of 
this  memoir,  provision  is  made  for  those  who  are  not  able  to  receive  blessings. 

72  I  believe  that  in  making  this  claim,  a  rather  unusual  one,  he  was  probably 
influenced  by  his  brother-in-law  (cf.  21)  Who  claimed  to  be  the  reincarnated  Hare. 
Although  S.  B.  's  brother-in-law  was  a  well  known  man,  his  claim  was  not  accepted 
by  most  people,  and,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  S>.  B.  such,  a  claim  probably  met  with 
no  acceptance  at  all. 

73  i.e.,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  joking  relationship.  This  relationship 
existed  between  a  man  and  his  maternal  uncle,  his  daughters  and  his  daughters' 
daughters  ad  infinitum. 
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"Ho,  very  well,"  said  I,  "my  elder  sister,  (this  time)  my  niece  is  not 
going  to  suffer.  Up  above  in  the  heaven  there  exist  four  women, 
sisters,  and  these  blessed  me,  telling  me  that  if  ever  I  called  upon 
them  for  help,  they  would  help  me.  Now  to  these  I  will  offer  tobacco 
and  when  she  (my  niece)  is  ready  (about  to  be  delivered),  she  must 
ask  them  for  help."  Thus  I  spoke  to  her.  The  woman  thanked  me 
then.  However  I  told  a  tremendous  falsehood.  I  said  all  this  because 
I  was  hungry.  Then  they  gave  me  enough  to  appease  my  hunger.  I 
had  nothing  else  to  say. 

Some  time  after  this  I  saw  them  in  town.  The  woman  came  over 
to  me  (and  said),  "My  younger  brother,  it  is  good.  Your  niece  is  in 
the  (excellent)  condition  you  claimed  she  would  be;  she  is  very  well 
indeed.  She  has  just  given  birth  to  a  child.  Within  three  days  of 
her  delivery  she  was  able  to  chop  wood.  Never  before  had  that  hap- 
pened to  her.  It  is  good.  As  soon  as  the  annuity  payment  is  made 
you  may  have  the  child's  share  for  drink."    Thus  she  spoke. 

I  was  surprised.     Perhaps  I  am  really  a  holy  man,  I  thought.74 

After  (this  incident)  I  boasted  even  more  (of  my  powers),  for 
now  I  really  thought  I  possessed  sacred  power.  I  therefore  talked  as 
those  do  who  have  knowledge  of  all  the  spiritual  beings  that  exist.  I 
also  spoke  with  the  authority  of  a  great  medicine  man.75  I  used  to 
do  the  singing  for  my  band,  for  I  had  a  deep  bass  voice,  and  they 
therefore  (liked  to  have  me)  do  their  singing.  Sometimes  I  would  be 
given  offerings  in  kind  to  make  a  kettle  of  food.76 

I  always  drank  a  good  deal  whenever  a  Medicine  Dance  was  given 
and  (frequently)  I  would  knock  people  unconscious,  even  those  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  camp. 


74  This  interesting  experience,  to  my  mind,  sheds  great  light  upon  the  whole 
question  of  the  relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  spirits  and  the  nature  of  the 
efficacy  of  their  power.  It  seems  clear  that  S.  B.  had  not  obtained  this  particular 
power  either  by  fasting,  or  through  purchase,  or  as  a  gift.  Apparently  he  had 
heard  about  these  particular  spirits  and  their  functions.  That,  in  part,  his  desire 
to  appear  important  and  powerful  played  a  role  here,  there  is  little  question,  but 
that  seems  to  me  of  minor  importance.  He  wanted  to  help,  and,  while  strictly 
speaking  he  had  no  right  to  call  upon  spirits  who  had  not  blessed  him,  yet  every 
Winnebago  had  more  or  less  the  right  to  offer  tobacco  to  any  spirits  he  wished. 
Whether  it  would  be  of  any  avail  was  I  believe  a  moot  question.  To  the  practical 
minded  among  them  there  seems  to  have  been  the  feeling  that  if  you  were  to  offer 
tobacco  and  murmur  the  proper  prayers  and  be  sincere  in  your  desire  for  help, 
although  even  the  latter  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  spirits  would  be  likely 
to  help  you;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  constrained  to  help  you.  All  this 
S.  B.  did.  His  success  would  have  been  accepted  by  any  Winnebago  as  a  proof 
that  the  spirits  had  hearkened ;  for  some  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  proof 
that  he  had  been  blessed.  S.  B.  with  his  insistence  upon  an  ll inward  thrill"  was 
genuinely  surprised,  and  was  apparently  beginning  to  realize  that  power  from 
the  spirits  could  be  obtained  in  another  way. 

75  i.e.,  with  the  authority  of  a  member  of  the  Medicine  Dance. 

76  i.e.,  to  make  a  feast  and  offer  tobacco  to  the  spirits. 
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18.  WITH  A  CIRCUS 

Once  we  went  out  hunting  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  We  killed  some 
game.  We  used  to  sell  the  hind  quarters  of  the  deer  we  killed.  Some- 
times we  would  ship  them  away  to  Chicago.  We  were,  of  course,  only 
permitted  to  hunt  for  thirty  days.  If  anyone  hunted  longer  than 
that,  he  would  (of  course)  be  arrested  (if  caught).  Such  was  the  law. 
But  in  spite  of  the  law  we  hunted  beyond  the  prescribed  time  on  the 
theory  that  the  law  was  only  meant  for  the  whites.  We  shipped  some 
more  (deer)  away  and  were  detected.  We  had  shipped  deer  and  as 
a  result  my  elder  brother  and  myself  were  arrested  and  taken  to 
court,  where  we  were  told  that  we  would  have  to  spend  sixty  days 
in  jail.  We  were  then  put  in  jail.  There  we  stayed.  During  our 
imprisonment  I  never  had  my  hair  cut  and  from  that  time  on  I  wore 
my  hair  long.  I  told  people  that  he  whom  we  call  Trickster77  had 
instructed  me  to  do  this  and  that  he  had  blessed  me,  and  I  told  my 
elder  brother  to  do  the  same  thing  (i.e.,  to  let  his  hair  grow)  and 
(Trickster)  would  bless  him  with  (long-)  life.  From  that  time  on  I 
wore  long  hair. 

After  a  while  my  hair  grew  very  long.  Then  I  went  out  among 
the  whites  with  a  show.  They  (the  people)  liked  me  very  much 
because  I  had  long  hair  and  I  was  well  paid.  During  all  that  time 
I  drank.  After  a  while  I  learned  to  ride  a  bicycle  and  I  also  learned 
to  ride  wild  horses.  I  always  used  to  say  that  I  was  a  cowboy,  be- 
cause I  wore  my  hair  long.  I  used  to  ride  many  vicious  horses  and 
many  times  I  was  thrown  off.  I  did  all  this  because  I  was  wild,  not 
because  I  (really)  was  an  expert.  (At  one  time)  I  took  part  in  a 
bicycle  race  on  a  race  track.  I  was  in  full  Indian  costume  and  wore 
long  hair. 

This  (show)  played  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  I  took  part  in  it  every 
summer.  Soon  I  became  acquainted  with  many  people  and  they 
always  asked  me  to  come  again.  Finally  I  would  not  even  return 
to  the  Indians  in  winter. 

One  season  someone  asked  me  to  get  together  a  number  of  Indians 
of  whom  I  was  to  be  in  charge.  I  was  told  that  I  would  be  allowed 
ten  dollars  a  week  for  each  Indian  and  that  I  could  pay  them  whatever 
I  liked.    I  was  quite  satisfied,  for  I  could  pay  them  about  five  dollars 


77  In  former  times  the  Indians  always  wore  their  hair  long'  and  the  older  con- 
servative Winnebago  still  do. 

The  Trickster  was  not  one  of  the  bona  fide  spirits  of  the  priests '  ' '  pantheon, ' ' 
but  he  was  popular  with  the  people,  although  blessings  from  him  are  not  common. 
Offerings  were,  at  times,  made  to  him  at  the  war-bundle  feast. 
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a  week  and  thus  make  some  money,  I  thought.  So  I  persuaded  a 
number  of  people  to  go  along  with  me  and  we  all  started.  We  rode 
to  the  place  from  which  (this  man)  had  written.  From  there  we 
started  out  and  went  to  the  fairs.  We  never  made  any  money  and 
finally  we  went  bankrupt.  The  man  could  not  even  pay  me.  We 
felt  angry  and  went  to  another  show  with  whose  manager  I  was 
acquainted.    We  were  to  divide  the  receipts. 

We  were  now  about  to  give  our  show  at  a  certain  place  for  the 
last  time,  for  the  cold  weather  was  setting  in.  So  it  was  our  last  day. 
(On  that  day)  one  of  the  boys  with  me  told  me  that  someone  had  struck 
him.  I  got  angry.  I  told  him  to  point  out  to  me  the  offender  if  he 
could  remember  him.  Just  then  the  person  appeared  and  I  tried  to 
strike  him  but  he  ran  away  so  I  did  not  succeed  in  knocking  him  down. 
However  I  struck  him  in  the  face  with  a  drumstick.  In  the  evening 
it  was  said  that,  "the  man  whom  one  of  you  struck  says  that  after 
the  show  is  over  this  evening,  he  will  kill  a  certain  Indian."  "Let 
him  know  that  perhaps  he  also  is  subject  to  death,"  I  said.  "I,  also, 
am  anxious  to  get  hold  of  him."  After  the  show  was  over,  we  put 
on  our  citizen's  clothes  and  took  our  handbags.  "None  of  you  must 
go  out  alone, ' '  I  said,  ' '  for  you  might  get  hurt. ' '  One  of  the  boys  was 
on  horseback,  for  he  wanted  to  water  his  horse  and  was  taking  it  to 
a  trough.  But  there  his  pony  was  taken  away  from  him  and  he  had 
to  return  without  it.  His  hat  was  taken  away  from  him  so  he  returned 
bareheaded.  (As  a  matter  of  fact),  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 
"Let  us  go  back,"  said  I.  I  told  the  other  boys  to  go  on  and  not  to 
worry  about  us.  I  gave  them  my  valise  to  take  along.  Then  we 
returned  to  the  place  where  the  boy  had  been  attacked.  Before  we 
got  there,  this  same  boy  was  set  upon  with  clubs.  We  were  right  in 
a  big  crowd  of  white  people.  On  they  went  shouting  and  chasing 
him.  Then  they  saw  me  and  went  at  me.  I  fought  them  with  my 
bare  fists.  I  just  whirled  from  one  side  to  the  other.  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  them.  Whenever  anyone  got  near  enough  to  me,  I  struck 
him.  They  would  stand  off  and  strike  me  with  their  clubs.  Then  I 
started  to  run  and  I  was  hit  on  the  head  but  not  knocked  unconscious. 
Now  I  was  angry  and  I  struck  out  at  all  those  within  my  reach.  Had 
I  had  a  weapon  I  would  have  killed  some  of  them.  Finally  several 
fell  upon  me.  Again  I  was  struck  on  the  head  with  a  club  and  my 
head  was  entirely  covered  with  blood.  Then  I  started  for  our  show 
tents  for  they  had  not  been  moved  yet.  Just  then  the  man  who  had 
started  all  the  trouble  came  toward  me  with  a  hatchet.     I  started 
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for  him  and  when  I  met  him  and  he  raised  his  hatchet,  I  struck  him 
and  knocked  him  down,  for  I  hit  him  straight  in  the  mouth. 

Just  then  a  policeman  came  toward  us  and  took  me  and  led  me 
to  our  show  tent.  I  was  covered  with  blood.  The  women  all  wept 
and  told  the  policeman  who  I  was,  that  it  was  not  my  fault  for  1  had 
not  been  drinking.  They  took  me  to  the  jail.  Then  I  told  the  police- 
man that  we  ought  not  to  be  locked  up,  for  we  had  not  been  the  ones 
who  had  started  all  the  trouble.  Not  we  but  the  others  should  be 
locked  up.  It  was  this  other  one  who  had  been  drinking.  Thus  [ 
spoke  to  him.  "You  are  right,  I  will  go  and  look  for  your  things. 
But  you  ought  not  to  be  on  the  street  for  you  have  injured  many 
people.78  You  had  better  stay  in  jail  for  a  few  hours,  for  they  are 
watching  me.  Now  I  '11  go  for  your  pony  and  then  you  can  do  what- 
ever you  like,"  he  said.  Then  they  put  me  in  jail  and  there  I  found 
the  other  Indian  with  whom  I  had  started  out.  "Well,  it  is  good, 
I  thought  they  had  killed  you,"  he  said.  "Well,  how  many  did  you 
kill  ? "  he  asked  me.  ' '  I  didn  't  kill  anyone, ' '  I  answered.  ' '  It  is  good, 
for  I  thought  that  they  had  either  killed  you  or  you  had  killed  them, ' ' 
he  said. 

Then  I  washed  the  blood  from  my  head.  The  policemen  returned 
and  brought  my  pony  with  them,  and  also  my  hat.  Then  they  said, 
"You  are  to  go  right  home.  It  is  true  that  you  have  been  unfairly 
dealt  with,  but  this  is  a  regular  fair  town  and  if  any  trouble  starts  in 
the  courts  from  this  affair,  it  will  hurt  our  fairs  in  the  future.  We 
shall  therefore  not  go  to  law  about  it.  The  man  who  started  this 
trouble  is  the  owner  of  a  large  hotel  and  one  of  his  men  owns  a  trot- 
ting horse.  These  are  the  men  who  started  the  trouble.  Now  you 
have  knocked  out  all  the  teeth  of  the  hotel-keeper  and  we  do  not 
know  whether  he  will  live  or  not;  and  you  have  bruised  the  other 
person's  head  badly.     So  you  had  better  go  home,"  he  said.79 

From  there  we  started  for  our  home.  My  partner  rode  a  pony 
and  rode  through  the  middle  of  the  town.  I  went  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. He  was  afraid  to  go  through  the  crowd  of  white  people.  A 
policeman  took  us  out  to  the  edge  of  the  town.  There  we  told  him 
that  we  wanted  some  whiskey.  So  he  went  into  a  saloon  and  brought 
us  two  quarts  of  whiskey.  From  there  we  went  home.  My  partner 
was  riding  a  two-year-old  pony  and  a  small  one,  but  nevertheless  we 


78  Whether  true  or  not  he  naturally  would  insist  that  he  had  hurt  a  number 
of  people. 

79  In  all  likelihood  this  speech  is  slightly  colored  in  order  to  motivate  S.  B.  's 
willingness  to  depart  and  not  continue  the  fight. 
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both  rode  on  it.  Every  time  a  team  came  up  behind  us,  we  were 
afraid.  After  we  had  been  drinking,  however,  then  we  said  that  it 
(the  fight)  were  to  occur  again,  we  would  (surely)  kill  someone,  for 
we  felt  sorry  (at  its  termination).    However  no  one  pursued  us. 

In  the  neighborhood  some  Indians  lived  and  we  went  to  them  that 
very  night.  When  I  told  them  about  it,  they  were  frightened,  for 
they  thought  that  (these  people)  might  come  out  there  to  fight. 
These  people  therefore  moved  away  the  next  morning.  The  other 
man  and  I  took  up  their  trail  and  followed  them.  We  still  rode  the 
little  pony  together.  We  had  plenty  of  whiskey  along  with  us.  At 
night  we  came  upon  their  camps  again.  They  were  really  trying  to 
get  away  from  us  for  they  were  afraid  that  someone  might  still  come 
out  and  fight  with  us. 

There  I  found  out  that  my  relatives  were  camping  nearby  so  I 
went  over  to  them.  They  felt  very  sorry  for  us.  They  were  working 
there,  digging  potatoes.  There  were  many  Indians  working  there.  I 
stayed  at  that  place,  at  a  woman's  house. 

19.  CONTINUED   DISSIPATION 

As  I  stayed  there,  I  was  one  day  handed  a  paper  by  a  woman. 
She  told  me  she  was  married  at  the  place  where  she  was  staying,  but 
if  I  came  over,  she  would  do  whatever  I  said,  I  told  the  woman  with 
whom  I  was  living  about  it  and  she  said,  "Go  after  her  that  I  may 
have  her  as  a  companion. ' '  Her  father  had  a  horse  and  on  it  I  rode 
over  to  the  woman's  house.  I  went  and  secretly  watched  the  people 
digging  potatoes,  for  their  camp  was  nearby.  The  man  who  was 
living  with  this  woman  was  also  living  with  another  woman.80  The 
woman  I  came  for  was  in  the  camp.  I  went  over  to  her  secretly. 
When  I  got  there  she  began  to  get  ready.  Then  we  rode  on  the  pony 
and  we  (happened)  to  run  past  the  place  where  the  man  was  working. 
He  chased  us,  but  we  got  away  from  him.  I  (soon)  arrived  home  and 
the  other  woman,  indeed,  received  her  willingly.  They  would  sleep 
with  me  alternately. 

When  our  work  was  finished  there  we  went  to  the  place  from  which 
we  had  originally  come,  and  just  as  we  reached  home,  our  annuity 
payment  was  made.  The  superintendent  of  the  Wittenberg  school 
made  the  payment.  As  soon  as  we  got  home,  one  of  the  women  with 
whom  I  was  living  was  taken  away  from  me.    She  went  and  lived  with 


80  Wife  stealing  is  quite  common  now.     It  was  rare  in  former  times. 
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another  man.  When  the  payment  was  over,  the  superintendent  went 
to  a  place  called  Yellow-water  (Necedah)  to  pay  these  people,  and 
then  he  was  to  go  to  Red-Hill.  I  went  along,  for  I  was  "chasing 
up  the  payment."81  There  I  deceived  many  women  and  thus  I 
obtained  quite  a  sum  of  money.  Then  I  started  off  with  a  number  of 
other  young  men.    By  this  time  I  was  spending  all  my  time  drinking. 

I  got  on  the  train  at  night.  At  a  place  called  Honsa,  we  had 
to  change  cars.  From  there  we  rode  on  a  freight  car.  When  we 
had  gone  only  a  short  distance  the  conductor  saw  us  and  put  us  off. 
We  were  all  drinking.  One  of  us  had  lost  his  hat  and  was  going 
along  bareheaded.  We  walked  into  some  pasture  and  there  found 
some  dry  wood,  with  which  we  built  a  fire.  We  were  going  to  sleep 
there.  We  had  all  had  plenty  of  whiskey.  Late  at  night  we  became 
thirsty  so  we  looked  around  for  water.  We  found  pools  of  water 
here  and  there  and  out  of  these  we  drank.  Then  we  went  to  sleep. 
The  next  morning  when  we  woke  up  we  saw  a  good  well  near  us, 
but  we  had  drunk  out  of  the  water  and  mud  in  which  the  pigs  had 
wallowed.82 

In  the  morning  when  the  train  arrived,  we  all  boarded  it.  We  got 
to  our  destination.  There  we  found  many  people  drinking  and  a 
lot  of  noise.  That  was  what  I  was  looking  for.  Whenever  I  saw  a 
person  drunk  I  would  steal  whatever  he  had,  for  that  was  what  I 
was  (a  thief).  If  I  saw  a  woman  drunk,  I  would  steal  her,  for  that 
was  what  I  was  (an  adulterer).83  What  I  was  looking  around  for 
mainly  was  to  induce  a  woman  to  live  with  me,  for  in  this  way  I 
was  able  to  get  money  from  her.  If  any  woman  wanted  to  marry  me 
while  staying  with  me,  she  would  give  me  all  the  money  she  had.  This 
is  the  kind  of  work  I  was  doing.  I  would  often,  in  this  way,  induce 
two  or  three  (women)  to  live  with  me. 

After  finishing  at  Necedah,  the  superintendent  always  went  to 
Tomah  to  make  the  payment,  and  when  finished  there  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  Black  River  Falls.  At  Black  River  Falls  the  last  payment 
was  made,  and  for  that  reason,  that  was  always  an  extremely  noisy 
place.  All  who  liked  this  kind  of  life,  all  who  used  to  chase  around 
for  the  fun  of  it,  (would  be  there).    There  marriages  would  get  badly 


si  This  disreputable  custom  is  still  in  full  swing. 

*2  He  does  not  relate  this  incident  to  point  a  moral  but  simply  as  a  fact,  and 
possibly  as  a  humorous  occurrence.  ' 

S3  Here  his  present  religious  affiliations  have  prompted  him  to  call  attention 
to  this  particular  sin,  for  it  is  one  of  the  sins  the  peyote  religion  specifically 
condemns. 
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mixed  up,  the  stealing  of  one  another's  wives,  fighting,  robbery  of 
one  another's  money.  Even  those  married  people  who  had  been  faith- 
ful to  each  other  until  then,  would  become  unfaithful  on  this  occasion. 
Many  would  be  hurt  here.  And  when  the  last  payment  was  over,  all 
those  who  had  not  spent  their  last  cent  on  drink  would  begin  gambling 
and  the  men  and  women  would  play  poker.  Only  when  our  last  cent 
was  gone,  would  we  stop  and  settle  down.  Many  of  us  were  generally 
left  without  enough  money  to  go  home.84 


20.  I  COUNT  COUP  ON  A  POTTAWATTOMIE 

I  never  married  any  woman  permanently.  I  would  live  with  one 
woman  for  a  while  and  then  with  another.  Sometimes  while  I  was 
living  with  a  woman,  I  would  return  after  a  short  absence  to  find 
her  living  with  another  man.     Thus  I  acted. 

My  father  brought  me  up  and  encouraged  me  to  fast  that  I  might 
be  blessed  by  the  various  spirits  and  (thus)  live  in  comfort.  So  he 
said.  That  I  might  obtain  war  honors,  that  I  might  not  be  like  one 
who  wears  skirts  (effeminate),  thus  my  father  raised  me.  For  that 
reason  he  had  me  join  the  Medicine  Dance,  lest  in  life  I  be  ridiculed 
by  people.  To  lead  a  sober  and  sane  life  (my  father  taught  me), 
and  when  I  lived  with  my  grandfather,  he  said  the  same.  They 
encouraged  me  to  give  feasts  and  ask  the   (spirits)  for  war  honors.85 

At  that  time  I  had  a  comrade86  and  one  day  he  said  to  me,  "We 
have  been  thinking  of  something  (of  late,  haven't  we?)  We  ought 
to  try  and  obtain  some  external  emblem  of  our  bravery.  Do  we 
not  always  try  to  wear  feathers  at  a  warrior  dance?87  Well,  let  us 
then  try  to  obtain  war  honors,  so  that  we  can  wear  head  ornaments. ' ' 
Thus  both  of  us  said.  We  both  liked  the  idea.  We  decided  to  go 
(in  search  of  war  honors).  We  meant  to  kill  an  individual  of  another 
tribe,  we  meant  to  perform  an  act  of  bravery.  Finally  we  started 
out.     There  were  four  of  us  and  we  went  to  a  place  frequented  by 


84  This  saturnalia  has  developed  only  in  recent  times.  I  know  of  nothing  to 
suggest  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  an  old  survival. 

ss  Here  all  the  Winnebago  ideals  are  mentioned  and  the  cardinal  point  of  their 
exhortations  to  the  younger  people  brought  out — ' '  do  all  that  I  tell  you  lest  people 
ridicule  you. ' ' 

se  i.e.,  friend.  Cf.  note  65.  A  man  had  to  share  every  danger  with  his  friend 
and  was  not  supposed  to  return  from  any  enterprise  on  which  his  friend  had  been 
killed.     A  very  similar  relationship  existed  between  a  man  and  his  maternal  uncle. 

87  Indicating  that  they  had  been  on  the  war-path  and  killed  an  enemy  or 
counted  coup. 
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other  tribes.  We  took  the  train,  carrying  some  baggage.  We  hail 
ropes  along,  too,  for  we  intended  to  steal  some  horses  as  well  as  kill 
a  man,  if  we  met  one.  Horse  stealing  was  regarded  as  a  praiseworthy 
feat  and  I  had  always  admired  the  people  who  recounted  the  number 
of  times  they  had  stolen  horses,  at  one  of  the  Brave  dances.  That 
was  why  I  did  these  things. 

We  proceeded  to  a  place  where  horses  belonging  to  men  of  other 
tribes  used  to  abound.  Just  as  we  got  there  we  saw  the  owner  of  these 
horses  and  we  killed  him.  My  friend  killed  him.  Then  we  went  home 
and  when  we  got  there  I  told  my  father  about  it  secretly.  I  said  to 
him,  ' '  Father,  you  said  it  was  good  to  be  a  warrior  and  you  encouraged 
me  to  fast,  and  I  did.  You  encouraged  me  to  give  feasts,  and  I  did. 
Now  we  have  just  returned  from  a  trip.  We  were  looking  for  war 
honors  and  the  young  people  (who  accompanied  me)  decided  that  I 
should  lead  them.  I  told  them  that  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  lead 
warriors,  my  father  had  always  told  me;  that  I  had  always  under- 
stood that  one  led  a  band  of  warriors  only  in  consequence  of  a  specific 
blessing ;  that  I  was  not  conscious  of  having  received  such  authority. ' ' 
Thus  I  spoke.  "However,  they  made  me  an  offering  of  tobacco  as 
they  asked  me,  and  I  accepted  the  tobacco  saying  that  I  would  at 
least  make  an  offering  of  tobacco  (for  them).  Then  I  offered  tobacco 
to  the  Thunder-birds  and  asked  them  for  rain,  that  we  might  walk  in 
the  power  (protection)  of  rain.  This  offering  we  made  in  the  morn- 
ing and  it  rained  all  that  day.  Then  we  went  to  the  place  where  we 
knew  we  could  find  horses.  When  we  got  there,  we  met  the  owner 
of  the  horses  and  spoke  to  him.  We  went  with  him  to  a  carpenter 
shop  nearby  and  there  we  killed  him.  I  counted  coup  first  and  I 
announced  my  name  as  I  gave  a  war  whoop.  I  shouted  'Big-Winne- 
~bago  has  counted  coup  upon  his  man.'88  Then  the  others  counted 
coup.  Then  we  searched  his  pockets  and  found  some  medicine  and 
money  in  them.  The  money  we  divided  among  ourselves.  After  that 
we  cut  out  his  heart,  for  we  had  heard  that  hearts  were  used  for 
medicine.  For  that  reason  we  cut  out  his  heart.  He  had  a  gun  too, 
and  this  is  it,  one  of  them  said.     Hide  it  away,  said  I  to  him. ' ' 

Then  my  father  said  to  me,  "My  son,  it  is  good.  Your  life  is  no 
longer  an  effeminate  one.  It  is  this  way  that  our  ancestors  encouraged 
us  to  live.  It  is  the  will  of  those  (spirits)  in  control  of  war  that  has 
led  you  to  do  this.     On  your  own  initiative  you  could  not  possibly 


88  A  person  always  received  a  new  name,  which  he  gave  himself,  on  counting 
coup  for  the  first  time. 
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have  done  it."89  Thus  he  spoke.  "However  we  had  better  not  have 
a  victory  dance.  "We  have  the  honor  nevertheless.  We  have  to  be 
careful  about  the  whites,"  he  said.  "In  the  old  time  we  were  at 
liberty  to  live  in  our  own  way,  and  when  such  a  deed  as  yours  became 
known,  your  sisters  would  rejoice  and  dance,  it  has  been  said.90  How- 
ever now  the  law  (of  the  whites)  is  to  be  feared.  In  due  time  you 
will  get  a  chance  to  announce  your  feat,  and  then  you  may  wear  a 
head  ornament,91  for  you  have   earned  one  for  yourself,"  he  said. 

21.  TEIP  TO  NEBRASKA 

Soon  after  this  I  was  to  go  to  Nebraska.  I  once  had  a  child,  a 
boy,  who  had  died  when  he  was  two  years  old.  His  mother's  father 
then  adopted  one  in  his  place.  The  child  was  a  Menominee.  So  I 
went  there  for  I  was  the  (adopted)  father  of  the  boy  and  he  was 
(regarded  as)  my  son,  for  he  had  been  adopted  to  fill  my  dead  son's 
place.  At  the  dance  given  when  a  person  is  adopted  to  fill  a  dead 
person's  place,  I  gave  him  a  horse.  The  dance  was  a  Sore-eye  Dance.92 
These  (people)  gave  me  some  beaded  bags,  two  boxes  of  maple  sugar, 


89  i.e.,  some  spirit  must  have  directed  you.  This  would  be  the  religious  Win- 
nebago's  interpretation  of  most  acts.  In  this  particular  case  the  old  man  is 
trying  to  reassure  S.  B.,  who  insisted,  as  we  saw  a  few  lines  above,  that  he  had 
received  no  blessing  and  was  conscious  of  no  authority  to  lead  a  war-party.  To 
the  old  man,  and  he  typifies  the  average  Winnebago,  two  things  were  of  paramount 
importance:  first,  that  S.  B.  had  succeeded,  and  secondly,  that  S.  B.  had  made 
an  offering  of  tobacco  to  the  thunder-birds  and  uttered  a  prayer  asking  them  for 
protection.  To  an  old  pious  Winnebago  such  as  S.  B.  's  father  at  this  time  was, 
it  was  clear  that  the  thunder-birds  would  listen  to  his  son's  prayer  for,  first,  the 
family  belonged  to  the  thunder-bird  clan,  secondly,  various  members  had  received 
blessings  from  them  and,  thirdly,  the  clan  war-bundle  which  they  possessed  had 
been  bestowed  upon  an  ancestor,  not  so  many  generations  back,  by  the  thunder- 
birds.  There  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  legend  current  in  the  family  to  the  effect 
that  this  ancestor  was  the  son  of  a  human  being  and  either  a  thunder-bird  or  a 
night-spirit,  both  of  them  spirits  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  war.  In  addition 
to  having  his  son  succeed  the  thunder-birds  had  answered  by  sending  rain  in 
response  to  S.  B.  's  prayer.  S.  B.  himself  probably  accepted  this  as  ' '  authority ' ' 
to  proceed. 

90  On  the  return  from  a  successful  war  party  those  who  had  counted  coup  were 
given  presents  of  strings  of  wampum,  and  it  was  customary  to  give  these  to  one's 
sisters  who  hung  them  around  their  necks.  The  women,  especially  the  sisters 
wearing  their  war  trophies,  also  danced  around  the  post  where  the  victory  dance 
was  held. 

si  i.e.,  a  feather  in  your  hair.  Of.  note  87.  These  war  exploits  were  always 
announced  at  certain  dances  or  at  the  Four  Nights'  Wake,  but  never  at  the  Medi- 
cine Dance. 

92  As  a  rule  a  special  adoption  feast  was  given  on  such  an  occasion.  Appar- 
ently, however,  other  dances  could  be  substituted. 

The  Sore-Eye  dance  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  their  ceremonies  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  sacred.  Its  real  name  is  "the  dance  of  those  who  have 
been  blessed  by  the  night-spirits, ' '  and  it  is  a  secret  organization.  S.  B.  's  father 
and  brother  belonged  to  it.  S.  B.  does  not  mention  his  having  joined  it  and  1  do 
not  believe  he  was  a  member. 
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etc.  Just  when  I  was  about  to  start  out  for  Nebraska  he  came  and 
brought  me  some  things.  I  was  at  Wittenberg  then.  I  was  living  there 
with  a  woman.  Then  I  went  to  Nebraska.  The  woman  let  me  take 
many  things  along  with  me,  so  that  I  might  give  them  to  my  relatives 
when  I  got  to  Nebraska  and  get  horses  in  return  for  them. 

When  I  started  I  stopped  off  at  Black  River  Falls.  I  went  to  a 
woman  with  whom  I  used  to  live  in  order  to  take  her  along  with 
me,  but  she  refused.  I  had  gone  to  her  while  I  was  drinking.  So  I 
had  to  go  on  alone.  I  had  my  gun  along  with  me.  I  arrived  in 
Nebraska  in  midsummer  (celebration  time).93  I  arrived  very  early 
in  the  morning  and  there  I  met  a  man  whom  I  had  once  known.  He 
used  to  go  about  with  me.  There  were  many  people.  We  sat  some- 
what away  from  them  and  the  man  and  his  wife  drank  with  me.  Then 
I  told  them  what  I  had  done  and  he  shook  hands  with  me94  and  said 
that  he  (too)  had  counted  coup  and  that  he  would  wear  a  head  orna- 
ment. Then  they  took  me  to  the  place  where  they  lived.  They  hauled 
my  things  for  me. 

The  next  morning  the  Nebraska  Winnebago  were  going  to  cele- 
brate. They  were  to  come  together  for  a  week.  They  had  a  large 
gathering.  The  people  with  whom  I  was  staying  went  out  and  camped 
with  those  at  the  gathering.  Two  men  arrived  there.  They  recognized 
me  and  shook  hands  with  me.  They  were  riding  in  a  buggy  and  I 
got  in  with  them.  They  took  me  far  away.  On  the  road  they  stopped. 
We  got  out  of  the  buggy  and  took  out  a  jug  containing  four  quarts 
of  (whiskey).  Then  they  had  me  drink  with  them.  After  that  they 
brought  me  back  to  the  gathering  and  there  I  met  an  uncle  of  mine 
to  whom  I  presented  the  gun.     He  was  quite  delighted. 

It  was  a  large  gathering  and  we  danced  every  day.  I  got  ready 
also  and  danced,  and  there  I  gave  away  my  things.95  I  received  two 
ponies  and  a  harness  and  a  top  buggy.  That  much  I  was  given. 
After  (the  celebration)  I  remained  there  for  a  long  time.  I  even  got 
married  there.  I  kept  on  drinking  all  the  time.  It  was  then  that  a 
nephew  of  mine  begged  me  to  give  him  my  buggy.96     [A  nephew  has 


93  While  this  celebration  has  now  been  merged  generally  with  the  fourth  of 
July  festivities,  it  is  really  old  and  was  part  of  a  number  of  festivities  that  took 
place  at  this  time,  the  principal  one  of  which  was  the  feast  given  by  the  chief 
of  the  tribe  to  his  fellow  men.     Comparatively  little  is  known  of  this  feast  today. 

94  Shaking  hands  is  a  custom  recently  adopted. 

95  I  presume  he  is  referring  to  the  Herucka  dance  (the  Omaha  Grass  dance) 
where  it  was  customary  to  give  things  away.  These  dances  were  always  attended 
by  visitors  from  other  tribes. 

96  Not  a  nephew  in  our  sense,  but  one  who  called  S.  B.  hide'le' ,  and  since  this 
relationship  is  hereditary  there  were  doubtless  quite  a  number  of  people  to  whom 
he  bore  this  relation. 
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the  privilege  of  asking  his  uncle  for  anything  and  (the  uncle)  must 
give  it.97  In  return,  the  uncle  can  compel  his  nephew  to  work  for 
him  at  any  time.]98 

Some  time  after  that  I  went  to  visit  an  uncle  of  mine.99  He  said, 
"Nephew,  tomorrow  they  are  going  to  have  a  Medicine  Dance.  To- 
night they  are  going  to  have  the  trial  dance.  Your  aunt  is  going  to  buy 
provisions  for  the  meal  and  you  may  go  along  with  her. "  So  I  went 
with  her.  "When  we  got  to  town  we  drank.  On  the  following  day  it 
was  rumored  that  the  woman  and  myself  were  missing.100  The  buggy 
we  were  riding  in  was  broken  up ;  my  hat  was  gone  and  my  trousers 
were  torn  open.  I  immediately  went  back  to  the  place  where  I  had 
come  from,  although  the  Medicine  Dance  was  taking  place.  The  woman, 
it  was  said,  was  still  missing.  Then  I  returned  to  the  place  where  I  had 
been  staying  and  remained  there  all  day.  I  got  very  tired.  In  the 
morning  I  mounted  a  horse  and  went  to  the  store.  When  I  got  there 
I  was  arrested.  They  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  there.  "I  am  not 
doing  anything;  I'm  merely  visiting,"  I  said.  Then  the  one  in  charge 
of  the  law  said,  that  I  was  to  pay  ten  dollars  and  that  if  I  did  not 
do  so  he  would  send  me  away.  So  there  I  sold  the  horse  I  had  ridden 
on.  It  was  a  good  horse  and  I  got  twenty-five  dollars  for  it,  out  of 
which  I  paid  the  ten  dollars.  Then  the  lawyer  said,  "You  have  com- 
mitted many  crimes  and  you  had  better  go  to  the  place  from  which 
you  came.    If  you  stay  here  smy  longer  we  will  have  to  lock  you  up." 

I  left  that  same  day.  Two  old  men  were  going  to  Wisconsin  and 
I  went  with  them.  They  did  not  know  how  to  speak  English,  so  they 
took  me  as  an  interpreter.  I  left  one  of  my  horses  there  in  pasture. 
These  men  were  very  fond  of  whiskey  and  I  bought  whiskey  for  them 
all  along  our  route.  After  some  time  we  arrived  in  Wisconsin  at  the 
season  of  cranberry-picking.  I  was  just  about  drunk  when  we  got 
there.  When  we  got  near  our  home  I  said  to  the  men  that  they  should 
come  and  visit.    This  I  said  and  then  gave  a  whoop. 


97  It  might  be  added  that  while  this  right  existed  theoretically,  no  properly 
brought  up  nephew  would  make  any  impudent  demand  of  his  uncle  or  vice  versa. 

98  This  was  apparently  added  for  my  benefit.  As  a  rule  S.  B.  explained  nothing 
of  his  own  accord. 

99  Cf.  note  96. 

ioo  The  woman  was  the  wife  of  his  uncle  hide'h'  (his  mother's  brother)  and 
may  very  well  have  been  a  young  woman.  As  his  hide'V  's  wife,  any  transgres- 
sion of  this  kind  would  be  regarded  even  now  with  marked  disfavor,  and  was 
probably  unthinkable  in  former  times.  Any  transgression  with  his  real  aunt 
(from  our  viewpoint)  would  be  unthinkable  even  now,  in  spite  of  the  complete 
breakdown  of  all  their  moral  standards. 
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22.  I  HAVE  A  QUARREL  WITH  A  WOMAN 

My  father  and  mother  and  a  woman  with  whom  I  was  living  when 
I  left,  met  me.  They  were  very  glad  (to  see  me).  There  were  many 
people  camping-  when  I  got  home.  The  woman  fixed  a  bed  for  me, 
gave  me  some  food  to  eat  and  told  me  to  lie  down.  But  I,  instead, 
went  out  and  made  inquiries  about  a  woman  with  whom  I  used  to 
live,  (and  found  out  that)  she  was  still  there.  To  her  (lodge)  I  went 
and  slept.  In  the  morning  the  other  woman  was  angry;  nevertheless 
the  next  night  I  slept  there  again.  Late  that  night  someone  woke 
me  up.  "Come  out/'  the  voice  said.  I  went  out  with  a  blanket 
around  me  and  there  was  the  other  woman  (my  wife).  She  it  was 
who  had  called  me.  She  said,  "In  the  morning  the  annuity  payment 
is  to  be  made  at  Necedah.  I  am  going  there  tonight.  I  want  you 
to  go  with  me."  "I  haven't  any  money,"  I  said  to  her.  "As  though 
you  ever  had  any  money  of  your  own,  when  you  did  anything ! ' '  But 
I  refused  to  go.  She  persisted  and  finally  I  went  back  and  lay  down. 
After  a  while  she  came  there  and  she  hit  me  very  hard  and  she  called 
me  names.  She  kicked  me  and  she  pulled  my  hair.  Indeed  she  did 
all  sorts  of  things  to  me.  "If  I  had  something  with  which  to  kill  you, 
I  would  kill  you, ' '  she  said.  Then  I  got  angry  and  she  stopped  bother- 
ing me  and  went  away.101 

23.  I  GET  DELIRIUM   TREMENS  AND   SEE   STRANGE    THINGS 

During  the  cranberry-picking  season  I  drank  all  the  time  and 
after  that  again  ' '  chased  payments. ' '  I  continued  drinking.  Finally 
all  the  payments  had  been  made  and  I  went  to  Black  River  Falls.  I 
was  entirely  without  money.  I  was  supposed  to  go  back  to  Witten- 
berg but  I  did  not  have  the  fare.  I  went  back  to  the  Indians  and 
stayed  all  night.  In  the  morning  I  was  sick.  I  was  shaking  (from 
head  to  foot).  When  I  tried  to  drink  coffee,  I  would  spill  it.  When 
I  lay  down  I  would  see  big  snakes.  I  would  cry  out  and  get  up  and 
then  when  I  was  about  to  go  to  sleep  again,  I  would  think  that  some- 
one had  called  me.  Then  I  would  raise  my  cover  and  look  around,  but 
there  would  be  nothing.  When  the  wind  blew  hard  (I  seemed)  to  hear 
singing.  These  (imaginary  people)  would  spit  very  loudly.  I  heard 
them  and  I  could  not  sleep.  Just  as  soon  as  I  closed  my  eyes,  I  would 
begin  to  see  things.  I  saw  things  that  were  happening  in  a  distant 
country.102 


ioi  A  man  can  not  of  course  strike  a  woman. 

ifJ2  This  was  usually  regarded  as  a  gift  greatly  to  be  prized. 
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I  saw  ghosts  on  horseback  drunk.  Five  or  six  of  them  were  on 
one  horse  and  they  were  singing.  I  recognized  them,  for  they  were 
people  who  had  died  long  ago.  I  heard  the  words  of  their  song,  as 
they  sang: 

"I,  even  I,  must  die  sometime,  so  of  what  value  is  anything,  I  think. "103 

Thus  they  would  sing  and  it  made  a  good  song.  I  myself  learned 
it  and  later  on  it  became  a  drinking  song  and  many  people  learned  it. 
I  liked  it  very  much. 

The  next  morning  I  rode  on  a  train  and  (after  a  while)  we  came 
to  a  town.  Two  days  after  this  I  stopped  drinking  and  kept  it  up 
through  the  whole  winter,  for  I  was  unable  to  drink.  I  would  vomit 
every  time  I  drank  beer.  So  all  winter  I  did  not  drink,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  following  summer  that  I  began  again. 

24.  I  AM  ARRESTED  AND  I  CONFESS 

Two  years  elapsed.  Then,  after  some  time,  it  was  reported  that 
the  men  who  were  responsible  for  the  disappearance  of  the  man  of 
another  tribe  (the  Pottawattomie)  had  been  discovered.  So  I  learned, 
it  was  said.  One  of  those  involved  had  been  to  Nebraska  and  had 
announced  it  in  recounting  acts  of  bravery  at  a  Brave  Dance.  So  it 
was  rumored.  He  had  also  announced  it  at  a  death  wake.104  It  was 
thus  that  the  facts  had  been  learned. 

Then  after  a  while,  in  winter,  while  I  was  living  in  the  forest 
chopping  wood,  two  men  came  there  one  night.  They  were  officers. 
They  mentioned  a  man's  name  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  him. 
"Yes,"  I  said.  "Well,  let  us  go  to  town  and  there  we  want  to  ask 
you  something,"  they  said.  Then  they  told  me  to  get  ready.  I  got 
ready  and  then  they  had  me  ride  in  a  wagon  they  had.  Then  the  men 
asked,  ' '  Did  Peter  kill  this  man  ?    Do  you  know  ? "    "  I  do  not  know, ' ' 


103  Songs  are  frequently  composed  in  this  way.  Occasionally  a  man  composes 
a  song  quite  unconsciously.  My  interpreter  related  to  me  that  once  while  riding 
from  Laredo,  Texas,  to  Kansas  City  he  got  drowsy  and  kept  time  to  the  noise  of 
the  wheels  by  humming  what  he  thought  was  a  well-known  Winnebago  peyote 
song.  On  his  return  to  Winnebago  he  kept  on  humming  and  singing  it  and  was 
asked  by  his  friends  where  he  had  picked  up  that  new  song.  Only  then  did  he 
realize  that  he  had  unconsciously  composed  a  new  song.  Of  course  these  songs 
all  conform  to  a  certain  type ;  S.  B.  's  doubtless  conforming  to  the  accepted  drink- 
ing song  and  my  interpreter's  to  the  peyote  song. 

104  Well-known  warriors  were  always  invited  to  a  death-wake  so  that  they 
might  recount  their  war  exploits  and  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  soul  whose  death 
is  being  commemorated,  the  souls  of  the  people  he  has  killed,  in  order  that  they 
may  take  care  of  him  and  help  him  safely  to  his  journey's  end  in  spirit-land. 
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I  said  to  them.  Then  he  told  me  from  what  source  he  had  learned  it, 
and  asked  me,  "Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  it?"  "No,"  I 
answered.  "Did  you  know  that  this  man  was  missing?"  he  asked. 
1 '  I  did  hear  that  a  man  had  been  missing  but  as  I  did  not  know  him, 
I  did  not  give  the  matter  much  thought, ' '  I  said  to  him.  Then  he  said, 
' '  It  has  been  discovered  that  Peter  did  it.  Do  you  think  they  are  right 
about  it?"  "I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  I  said.  Then  he  said, 
"If  you  continue  to  say  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about  this 
case,  I  will  not  let  you  go  home.  You  shall  go  wherever  Peter  goes. 
We  have  found  out  that  you  were  with  him  and  that  is  why  we  are 
doing  this.  If  you  do  not  tell  us  you  will  never  get  out  of  prison. 
That  is  the  penalty  (for  what  you  have  done).  If  you  tell  us,  you 
can  get  away  and  you  will  be  a  witness  and  can  then  go  home."  "I 
want  to  get  home,  and  whatever  I  can  do  to  get  home,  I  will  do.  But 
I  don't  know  anything  about  this  matter.  You  can  speak  about  what 
you  know.  (That)  I  also  can  do.  I  do  not  want  to  be  locked  up," 
I  said. 

Then  we  arrived  in  town.  Then  he  took  me  into  a  hotel,  and  asked 
me  if  I  knew  the  murdered  man's  brother.  "Yes,"  I  said  to  him. 
Then  we  went  inside  and  there  we  found  him.  The  man  greeted 
me  and  said,  "If  you  know  about  this  affair  and  confess,  we  will  not 
lock  you  up.  You  will  be  one  of  the  witnesses.  Even  if  it  turns  out 
that  you  were  with  him,  we  will  not  lock  you  up  (under  those  con- 
ditions). I  am  not  deceiving  you.  This  one  here  listening  to  us, 
is  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself."  Then  he  said,  "Sam,  I  am 
acquainted  with  your  father.  He  is  a  fine  old  man.  Even  if  you  were 
along  with  this  man  (Peter)  I  will  not  have  you  locked  up,  if  you 
confess.  It  is  merely  because  Peter  is  a  bad  man  that  I  want  to 
know  of  it. "  "  He  must  be  telling  the  truth, ' '  said  I  to  myself.  "  I  'm 
going  to  tell."  I  thought  that  they  might  not  take  me  back  with 
them,  in  that  case.  Then  I  said,  "I  know  of  it.  I  saw  him  when  he 
killed  him. "  "  Good, ' '  said  they.  ' '  How  did  he  do  it  ? "  I  told  it  in 
detail.  "Good!"  they  said.  They  thanked  me.  Then  the  officer 
took  me  outside;  he  took  me  to  jail  and  he  put  me  in,  and  saying, 
' '  The  train  will  soon  be  ready, ' '  he  went  out. 

(In  the  jail)  I  found  the  man  (Peter).  "What  did  they  say  to 
you  ? "  he  asked.  ' '  They  did  not  say  anything  to  me, ' '  I  said.  ' '  They 
asked  me  very  many  questions,"  (Peter  said).  They  asked  me  if 
you  had  done  it  and  they  said  that  if  I  told  them,  they  would  let  me 
go  home.    I  told  them  however  that  I  did  not  know  anything. "    Thus 
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I  spoke.  ' '  They  asked  me  the  same  things,  and  I  also  told  them  that 
I  did  not  know  anything,"  I  said.  "That  is  good,  for  without  wit- 
nesses, they  have  only  hearsay  evidence,  and  they  can  not  hold  us," 
said  he.  "Anyhow,  the  man  we  killed  was  crazy  and  his  brothers 
hated  him.  They  used  to  ask  me  to  kill  him.  That's  what  they  once 
asked  me,"  he  said.105 

Just  then  the  officer  came  and  said,  "Boys,  the  train  is  due  soon. 
Get  ready."  When  we  were  ready  he  took  out  some  handcuffs  and 
tied  us  together  and  we  went  to  the  station.  The  white  people  looked 
at  us  in  surprise  and  called  out  our  names  and  asked  what  the  trouble 
was.  Then  the  train  arrived  and  we  boarded  it.  We  rode  all  that 
night  and  arrived  in  the  morning.  Then  the  officer  locked  us  up  in 
prison.  We  did  not  know  what  to  say.  After  a  time  I  was  taken 
out  and  brought  to  the  court  house.  There  they  again  questioned  me. 
A  woman  was  there;  a  shorthand  writer.  Then  he  told  me  to  tell 
again  in  detail  (what  I  had  told  him),  and  that  as  soon  as  the  time 
for  the  trial  arrived  he  would  let  me  return  home.  I  therefore  again 
told  them  where  we  had  done  the  deed  and  the  place ;  all  this  I  told 
them  in  detail.  Then  when  I  was  through  he  locked  me  up  again. 
Then  they  took  the  other  man  to  the  court.  When  he  returned  he 
had  (of  course)  learned  what  I  had  done.  He  was  very  quiet.  Then 
I  said,  "Well,  you  said  you  were  asked  to  kill  him  and  you  also  said 
that  you  asked  others  to  kill  him.  If  that  is  so,  you  did  it  because 
you  were  asked  to  do  so  and  you  are  not  to  blame.100  If  there  are 
witnesses  (to  this  fact),  we  will  get  out,"  I  said.  "And  then  again 
I  said  this  because  they  had  locked  us  up  alone.  I  did  not  like  it. 
The  boys  were  so  boisterous;  the  others  ought  to  be  in  jail  too.  That 
is  what  I  was  thinking  of  when  I  said  it.      (Soon)   they  will  bring 


105  No  better  proof  of  S.  B.  's  honesty  in  this  autobiography  could  be  demanded 
than  this  very  damaging1  evidence  he  gives  against  himself. 

His  attempt  to  justify  his  deed  by  claiming  that  the  murdered  man's  brothers 
hated  him  and  had  actually  asked  him  (Peter)  to  kill  him,  seems  amusing  to  us. 
Personally,  I  feel  that  something  more  is  involved  here  than  a  clumsy  attempt  at 
self -justification.  To  the  Winnebago,  words  have  a  more  definite  meaning  than 
to  us  and  if  the  murdered  man's  brothers  did  actually  express  their  hatred  openly 
and  ask  someone  to  kill  him,  if,  indeed,  only  such  a  wish  on  their  part  was  known 
among  the  people,  S.  B.  is  merely  giving  expression  to  the  normal  Winnebago 
viewpoint,  in  claiming  here  and  in  another  passage  farther  on  that  these  brothers 
shared  in  the  guilt  of  slaying  this  man. 

los  He  clearly  intimates  that  since  he  (Peter)  was  asked  to  kill  this  man  by 
the  man's  own  brothers  he  is  free  from  guilt.  The  only  question,  therefore,  is  to 
prove  it.  I  do  not  think  that  S.  B.  is  merely  insisting  upon  witnesses  because 
such  is  the  white  man's  procedure.  We  are  dealing  here  with  a  war-exploit  and 
that  was  practically  the  only  case  where  the  Winnebago  often  refused  to  believe 
one  another  unless  they  took  an  oath.  It  is  possible  that  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses was  also  accepted. 
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the  boys  back  and  when  there  are  a  number  of  us  here,  it  will  not 
be  so  lonesome.107  He  was  glad  of  it.  After  a  while  the  others  were 
brought.  There  were  now  four  of  us.  We  would  make  a  good  deal 
of  noise  talking. 

25.  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  MURDERED  POTTAWATTOMIE 

About  that  time  it  was  reported  that  the  man  to  whom  we  had 
done  this  had  been  rather  crazy.  There  were  three  brothers  and  the 
one  we  (killed)  did  this  to,  was  the  oldest.  Their  father  had  been 
a  chief  and  they  had  possessed  much  land.  The  others  had  contributed 
much  money  to  buy  the  land.  A  number  of  them  lived  there  and 
they  had  put  in  many  crops.  Then  the  father  of  these  three  men 
died,  and  he  (the  oldest)  drove  the  other  people  away.  When  their 
parent  died,  he  (the  oldest)  drove  these  people  and  his  brothers  away, 
it  is  said.  They  had  many  horses  and  he  forcibly  kept  all  these  things, 
it  was  said.  When  he  heard  that  any  of  his  brothers  were  using  the 
horses,  he  scolded  them.  When  they  argued  with  him,  he  threatened 
to  shoot  them.  It  was  said  that  he  always  went  around  with  his 
gun.  For  all  these  reasons  his  brothers  disliked  him,  it  is  said,  and 
used  to  ask  Winnebago  to  kill  him.  It  was  also  said  that  all  his  white 
neighbors  disliked  him,  He  had  over  a  hundred  horses  and  they 
grew  wild  in  the  woods.  He  did  nothing  all  the  time  but  watch 
them.108  He  was  not  able  to  get  near  any  of  them  ;109  the  only  use  he 
ever  made  of  them  was  to  own  them.  Whenever  the  horses  entered  a 
field,  they  would  destroy  it  completely  and  if  anything  was  ever  said 


107  That  he  dreaded  lonesomeness  is  probably  true.  The  true  reason  he  has 
given  us  above,  and  this  was  only  an  excuse  invented  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
The  statement  that  Peter  was  pleased  at  the  idea  of  having  company  is  unques- 
tionably true. 

108  it  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  stinginess  to  watch  one's  possessions  all  the 
time. 

109  To  be  stingy  and  not  even  make  use  of  one's  possessions  personally  was 
regarded  as  both  stupid  and  inimical  to  the  common  good.  Horses  that  were  not 
being  used  belonged  to  anyone  who  cared  to  use  them.  A  man  did  not  lose  the 
ownership  of  an  object  by  not  using  it,  but  the  person  who  was  using  it  obtained 
a  kind  of  squatter's  right  to  it.  At  least  such  was  the  average  Winnebago's 
view,  not  always  admitted,  however,  by  the  owner.  The  same  point  came  out  in 
connection  with  the  war-bundle  of  the  thunder-bird  clan  which  was  the  personal 
property  of  S.  B.  's  brother  who  had  inherited  it  from  his  father.  When  he 
became  a  member  of  the  peyote  religion  he  wished  to  sell  it  to  me,  but  the  people 
who  were  at  the  time  using  it  claimed  that  he  had  no  right  to  it  any  longer 
because  he  was  not  making  any  use  of  it  and  they  were.  He  insisted  on  his 
proprietary  rights  but  failed  to  get  the  war-bundle  because  popular  opinion,  at 
least,  was  on  the  side  of  those  who  were  using  it.  My  impression  was,  however, 
that  no  one  believed  that  he  had  permanently  lost  his  proprietary  rights  in  the 
bundle  and  that  had  he  returned  to  the  old  tribal  practices  it  would  have  been 
immediately  returned  to  him  without  grumbling. 
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to  him  he  immediately  wanted  to  fight  those  (who  complained). 
Whenever  a  person  tried  to  buy  one  from  him,  he  used  to  ask  an 
extravagant  price,110  and  if  one  of  these  (horses)  was  occasionally 
taken  and  he  was  asked  to  pay  damages,  he  would  threaten  to  shoot 
these  people.  He  would  go  around  barefooted  with  his  gun,  it  was 
said.  For  all  these  reasons  his  brothers  disliked  him,  and  asked  the 
Winnebago  to  shoot  him.  They  told  in  what  way  it  was  possible  to 
kill  him,111  and  then  asked  someone  to  kill  him,  it  was  said.  It  was 
said  that  he  belonged  to  that  class  of  men  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  kill.  When  he  fasted  he  went  without  food  for  a  whole  winter,  until 
spring,  it  was  said.112  To  kill  him  one  would  have  to  have  a  wooden 
knife,  paint  it  red  and  then  stab  him  with  it.  Only  thus  could  he  be 
killed,  it  was  said.  With  all  this  (evidence)  the  boys  thought  we 
would  surely  be  acquitted.113 

26.  OUE  PRISON-LIFE   AND   THE   TRIAL 

We  were  waiting  for  the  spring  term  of  the  court.  We  stayed 
there  all  winter.  I  was  very  tired  of  it  but  I  kept  that  secret,  because 
we  used  to  tease  one  another.114  Sometimes  I  would  feel  like  crying, 
but  I  would  act  as  though  I  did  not  care  at  all.  I  was  married  at 
that  time  and  I  longed  to  see  my  wife  and  was  terribly  wrought  up, 
but  I  told  the  others  that  I  did  not  care  in  the  least.     The  others 


no  Not  only  unjustifiable  but  unfair  and  unethical. 

in  As  indicated  farther  on  it  was  believed  that  he  could  only  be  killed  in  a 
certain  way.  The  Pottawattomie  were  regarded  by  the  Winnebago  as  possessing 
uncommon  shaman  istic  powers. 

112  The  most  powerful  blessings  were  obtained  by  those  who  had  the  strength 
to  fast  for  so  long  a  period. 

113  i.e.,  by  showing  first  that  he  was  a  wicked  man,  a  nuisance  to  the  com- 
munity, and  that  even  his  own  brothers  had  desired  his  death.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  S.  B.  brought  Winnebago  notions  of  punishment  into  this  whole 
question  and  that  while  he  could  see  how  the  Whites  might  regard  the  killing  of  a 
hereditary  enemy  as  murder,  yet  he  probably  expected  them  to  demand  the  same 
amends  that  his  own  tribesmen  would  have  demanded,  namely  a  payment  of  some 
kind  to  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  man. 

H4  There  are  two  reasons  why  a  Winnebago  tries  not  to  exhibit  his  emotions : 
first,  because  it  is  a  sign  of  effeminacy,  and  secondly,  because  he  thereby  lays 
himself  open  to  ridicule,  playful  or  otherwise,  which  he  dreads.  The  charge  of 
effeminacy  is  only  associated  with  the  exhibition  of  suffering  in  connection  with 
wounds  received  on  the  warpath,  while  being  tortured,  etc.  In  the  instance  cited 
by  S.  B.  it  is  not  the  charge  of  effeminacy  he  fears  but  the  possibility  of  being 
ridiculed.  This  apparently  wounds  a  Winnebago's  amour  propre  more  than  any- 
thing else  and  he  is  apt  to  remember  it  for  long  periods  of  time.  I  remember  once 
seeing  a  chair  break  under  the  weight  of  a  Winnebago,  the  laughter  which  fol- 
lowed, and  the  sheepish  and  angry  face  of  the  unfortunate  man.  Three  years 
after  that  I  happened  to  meet  the  same  Indian  again.  He  did  not  at  first  recog- 
nize me  but  remembered  me  as  soon  as  I  recalled  the  incident  to  him.  He  told  me 
then  with  glee  how  he  had  only  recently  been  revenged  on  one  of  those  who 
laughed  so  heartily  at  his  mishap  by  playing  some  practical  joke  on  him. 
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wore  also  married  and  some  of  them  showed  their  lonesomeness 
markedly.  Sometimes  one  of  the  women  wonld  visit  ns  and  the 
others  always  said  that  I  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  seem  to  care. 
(As  a  matter  of  fact),  I  could  hardly  stand  it,  but  I  kept  my  con- 
dition quite  secret.  I  only  felt  better  when  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my 
wife,  and  when  she  wrote  to  me  I  felt  very  happy. 

We  used  to  read  one  another 's  letters.  Whenever  our  wives  wrote 
to  us  we  would  tease  one  another  about  the  things  that  were  said  in 
these  letters. 

After  a  while  the  spring  term  of  the  court  arrived  and  we  were 
happy.  However,  when  the  time  for  the  trial  came,  we  were  bound 
over  to  the  fall  term.  So  we  stayed  there  all  summer.  Then  the  fall 
term  came  and  we  were  bound  over  until  the  next  spring  term.  It 
was  enough  to  cause  one  to  say,  O  my!  (in  impatience).  During  the 
winter  we  made  bead  work.  We  used  to  compete  to  see  who  could 
do  the  best  work.  We  used  to  make  beaded  finger  rings  and  they  were 
always  purchased  from  us.  After  a  while  we  had  a  good  deal  of 
money,  for  we  would  sell  many  rings.  After  a  while  we  made  some 
suspenders.  I  made  thirty  of  them  and  we  used  to  sell  these  for  seven 
dollars  a  pair.  We  thus  always  had  plenty  of  money  and  we  always 
drank.  Some  of  the  people  locked  up  in  prison  with  us,  whose  terms 
were  almost  over,  would  be  allowed  to  go  outside  and  these  would  buy 
us  whiskey.  We  also  used  to  gamble  with  one  another.  We  would 
play  for  money. 

One  day  my  wife  came  to  visit  me.  I  talked  with  her  through 
the  iron  grating.  They  allowed  me  to  talk  to  her  for  a  long  time. 
All  I  could  do  was  to  desire  her.  I  wanted  her  badly.  When  the 
wives  of  the  others  came  they  felt  just  as  I  did. 

Once  we  had  a  fight.  We  had  been  drinking  and  were  disputing 
about  a  game.     Afterwards  we  were  quite  humble  about  it. 

Some  time  after  this,  we  found  out  that  my  wife  had  married 
again.  I  did  not  feel  like  eating,  but  I  tried  hard  to  do  so,  because 
I  thought  that  the  others  would  notice  it.115  Then  I  said,  "I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  it  is  reported  that  my  wife  has  married  again. 
When  I  get  out  of  prison,  I  will  pay  the  one  who  has  (married  her), 
for  he  is  going  to  take  care  of  her  until  I  get  out.  I  had  been  quite 
uneasy  about  her  for  some  time,  and  now  I  feel  quite  relieved,  for 


us  Of.  note  114.  Bealizing  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  hide  his  condition, 
he  prefers  to  tell  his  companions  in  a  grandiloquent  way  that  a  load  has  been 
taken  off  his  mind,  in  order  thus  to  escape  the  bantering  that  was  bound  to  take 
place. 
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she  is  going  to  be  taken  care  of."  Thus  I  said.  But  the  truth  of  it 
was  that  I  was  about  as  angry  as  I  could  be.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  take  her  away  from  whomsoever  she  might  be  living 
with.  Then  I  thought  I  would  make  her  feel  as  sad  as  I  could.  I 
thought  that  I  would  disfigure  her116  and  leave  her;  or  take  her  away 
in  the  wilderness,  whip  her  soundly,  and  then  leave  her  there.  I 
could  not  think  of  anything  else  and  I  did  not  even  know  how  the 
food  tasted.  I  often  felt  like  crying.  At  night  I  would  not  be  able 
to  sleep,  for  I  could  not  forget  it.  I  would  try  to  dream  of  her  when 
I  went  to  sleep  at  night.  Sometimes  I  would  dream  of  seeing  her 
and  then  in  the  morning  I  would  tell  the  others  about  it  and  I  would 
feel  better.  I  never  thought  of  any  of  my  relatives  who  were  really 
the  ones  who  felt  deeply  for  me.117  1  was  not  even  that  (grateful). 
I  only  thought  of  the  woman. 

The  time  for  the  next  court  term  had  arrived,  and  we  were  taken 
over  to  the  court.  It  was  the  spring  term.  We  were  given  a  trial. 
When  we  were  taken  to  the  court,  they  would  always  handcuff  two 
of  us  together.  We  each  had  a  lawyer.  At  our  first  hearing,  one  of 
us  was  freed,  and  three  remained  in  prison.  Then  the  lawyers  pleaded 
our  case  and  two  more  of  us  were  freed.  The  one  who  had  actually 
done  the  killing  was  the  only  one  who  remained  in  prison.118 

27.  MY  RELEASE  FROM  PRISON 

When  we  got  out,  we  found  our  relatives  waiting  for  us.  My 
elder  brother  was  there  and  I  went  home  with  him.  We  began  to 
drink  immediately.  I  was  very  happy,119  although  when  I  was  in 
prison  I  had  felt  that  I  would  never  drink  again. 

That  same  day  we  reached  the  Winnebago.  There  I  saw  a  woman 
whom  I  married  that  very  night.  I  had  been  desiring  women  for  a 
long  time.  Then  I  began  to  drink  again.  Then  I  went  on  to  Black 
River  Falls  and  when  I  got  there  I  saw  my  former  wife  and  I  took  her 
back  again. 


116  i.e.,  punish  her  as  an  adulteress  used  to  be  punished  by  the  Winnebago, 
by  cutting  off  her  nose. 

H7  Whatever  remorse  he  ever  expresses  is  for  his  relatives,  as  is  to  be  expected 
considering  the  intensity  of  the  family  tie. 

us  This  must  probably  have  appeared  to  S.  B.  and  the  Winnebago  in  general 
as  an  amusing  indication  of  the  white  man's  incurable  ignorance,  for  the  man 
who  actually  kills  the  enemy  is  regarded  as  only  second  in  importance  to  the  four 
who  count  coup.  That  these  three  should  have  been  acquitted  and  the  other  person 
imprisoned  was  the  height  of  the  ridiculous. 

no  No  attempt  is  ever  made  to  hide  the  expression  of  joy  except  when  strangers 
are  around. 
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The  Indians  were  celebrating  their  midsummer  ceremony.  I  went 
there  and  took  part  and  I  drank  all  the  time.  I  considered  myself 
a  brave  man  and  a  medicine  man  and  I  also  thought  myself  a  holy 
man,  a  strong  man,  and  a  favorite  with  women.120  I  regarded  myself 
as  being  in  possession  of  many  courting  medicines.  I  am  a  great  man, 
I  thought,  and  also  a  fleet  runner.  I  was  a  good  singer  of  Brave  Dance 
songs.121     I  was  a  sport  and  I  wanted  whiskey  every  day. 

My  mother  and  father  had  gone  to  Missouri  River  (Winnebago 
reservation  in  Nebraska)  and  left  me  in  charge  of  the  two  horses  they 
possessed,  as  well  as  a  vehicle  which  I  was  using  at  the  time.  Later 
on,  in  the  fall,  when  the  cranberry  season  started,  I  lived  with  three 
women.  I  never  did  any  work,  but  simply  went  from  one  of  these 
women  to  the  other.  After  a  while  an  annuity  payment  was  made. 
I  went  around  "chasing  the  payments"  and  I  sold  the  horses  at  that 
time  and  spent  the  money. 

28.  MY  FIRST  ACQUAINTANCE   WITH   THE   PEYOTE 

Then  my  father  and  mother  asked  me  to  come  to  the  Missouri 
River  (Nebraska)  but  I  had  been  told  that  my  father  and  mother 
had  eaten  peyote122  and  I  did  not  like  it.  I  had  been  told  that  these 
peyote  eaters  were  doing  wrong,  and  therefore  I  disliked  them;123 
I  had  heard  that  they  were  doing  everything  that  was  wicked.  For 
these  reasons  we  did  not  like  them.  About  this  time  they  sent  me 
money  for  my  ticket  and  since  my  brothers  and  sisters  told  me  to 
go,  I  went.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  start,  my  youngest  sister,  the  one 
to  whom  we  always  listened  most  attentively,  said  to  me,  "Older 
brother,  do  not  you  indulge  in  this  medicine  eating  (Peyote)  of  which 
so  much  is  said."    I  promised.     Then  I  started  out. 


120  The  ideal  of  every  Winnebago  man. 

121  Songs  sung  at  the  Heruoka  dance. 

122  For  details  of  this  cult  cf .  my  article  ' '  The  Peyote  Cult  of  the  Winne- 
bago, "  Jour.  Relig.  Psych.,  vn,  pp.  1-22,  and  the  article  " peyote"  in  Hastings' 
' '  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics. ' '  His  conservative  relatives  were  quick 
to  recognize  what  danger  he  would  run  of  being  converted  if  he  stayed  with  his 
parents.     Events  subsequently  proved  how  correct  was  their  fear. 

123  The  feeling  against  the  peyote-eaters  was  very  intense,  not  because  they 
had  introduced  a  new  cult  or  because  there  were  Christian  elements  in  this  cult, 
but  because  the  peyote  followers  insisted  that  all  the  other  ceremonies  were  wrong 
and  must  be  abandoned  and  because  they  destroyed  war-bundles,  medicine -bags, 
etc.,  everything  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  conservative  Winnebago.  S.  B.  here  shows 
clearly  that  in  spite  of  the  many  strictures  he  makes  concerning  his  religious 
feeling,  he  was  apparently  just  as  religious  as  the  average  Winnebago. 
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As  soon  as  I  arrived  (in  Nebraska)  I  met  some  people  who  had 
not  joined  the  peyote  eaters124  and  who  said  to  me,  "Your  relatives 
are  eating  the  peyote  and  they  sent  for  you  that  you  also  might  eat 
it.  Your  mother,  your  father,  and  your  younger  sister,  they  are  all 
eating  it."  Thus  they  spoke  to  me.  Then  they  told  me  of  some  of 
the  bad  things  it  was  reported  that  these  people  had  done.  I  felt 
ashamed  and  I  wished  I  had  not  come  in  the  first  place.  Then  I  said 
that  I  was  going  to  eat  the  medicine.125 

After  that  I  saw  my  father,  mother,  and  sister.  They  were  glad. 
Then  we  all  went  to  where  they  were  staying.  My  father  and  I  walked 
(alone).  Then  he  told  me  about  the  peyote  eating.  "It  does  not 
amount  to  anything,  all  this  that  they  are  doing,  although  they  do 
stop  drinking.126  It  is  also  said  that  sick  people  get  well.  We  were 
told  about  this  and  so  we  joined,  and,  sure  enough,  we  are  practically 
well,  your  mother  as  well  as  I.  It  is  said  that  they  offer  prayers  to 
Earthmaker  (God),"  he  said.  He  kept  on  talking.  "They  are  rather 
foolish.  They  cry  when  they  feel  very  happy  about  anything.  They 
throw  away  all  of  the  medicines  that  they  possess  and  know.  They 
give  up  all  the  blessings  they  received  while  fasting  and  they  give  up 
all  the  spirits  that  blessed  them  in  their  fasts.  They  also  stop  smoking 
and  chewing  tobacco.  They  stop  giving  feasts,  and  they  stop  making 
offerings  of  tobacco.  Indeed  they  burn  up  their  holy  things.  They 
burn  up  their  war-bundles.  They  are  bad  people.  They  give  up  the 
Medicine  Dance.  They  burn  up  their  medicine  bags  and  even  cut 
up  their  otter-skin  bags.  They  say  they  are  praying  to  Earthmaker 
(God)   and  they  do  so  standing  and  crying.     They  claim  that  they 


124  The  drift  toward  the  peyote  cult  about  this  time,  1907,  was  very  great  in 
Nebraska  and  the  conservatives  were  frightened  at  the  inroads  the  new  faith  was 
making  even  among  the  members  of  their  most  conservative  and  popular  ceremony, 
the  Medicine  Dance.  Every  newcomer  was  immediately  warned  against  the  degrad- 
ing effects  of  eating  the  peyote.  The  peyote  people,  on  the  contrary,  carried  on 
no  open  campaign  but  resorted  to  the  far  more  insidious  and  effective  method 
of  winning  new  people  to  their  cult  by  treating  them  with  kindness  and  consider- 
ation. 

125  It  was  clearly  foolish  for  the  conservatives  and  strangers  to  insist  upon  the 
evil  effects  of  peyote  while  at  the  same  time  informing  S.  B.  that  his  parents  and 
his  younger  sister  belonged  to  the  sect,  for  family  pride  was  bound  to  assert  itself. 
Thus  I  understand  S.  B.  's  sudden  declaration  that  he  was  going  to  eat  the  peyote. 
It  was  tantamount  to  telling  them  to  mind  their  own  business.  He  had  then,  of 
course,  no  intention  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 

126  So  completely  did  all  those  who  joined  the  peyote  cult  give  up  drinking 
that  many  Indians  and  whites  were  at  first  inclined  to  believe  that  this  was  a 
direct  effect  of  the  peyote.  However  this  is  an  error.  The  correct  explanation 
is  that  John  Rave,  the  leader  of  the  cult,  gave  up  drinking  when  he  became  a 
convert  and  included  this  renunciation  of  all  liquors  in  the  cult  which  he  so  largely 
moulded  and  dominated.  If  any  additional  proof  were  needed  it  can  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  as  Eave's  personal  influence  decreased  and  as  the  membership 
increased  the  number  of  people  who  drank  liquor  and  ate  peyote  at  the  same  time 
increased. 
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hold  nothing  holy  except  Earthmaker  (God).  They  claim  that  all 
the  things  that  they  are  stopping  are  those  of  the  bad  spirit  (the 
devil),  and  that  the  bad  spirit  (the  devil)  has  deceived  them;  that 
there  are  no  spirits  who  can  bless;  that  there  is  no  other  spirit  except 
Earthmaker  (God)."  Then  I  said,  "Say,  they  certainly  speak  fool- 
ishly."127 I  felt  very  angry  towards  them.  "You  will  hear  them  for 
they  are  going  to  have  a  meeting  tonight.  Their  songs  are  very 
strange.  They  use  a  very  small  drum,"  said  he.  Then  I  felt  a  very 
strong  desire  to  see  them.128 

After  a  while  we  arrived.  At  night  they  had  their  ceremony.  At 
first  I  sat  outside  and  listened  to  them.  I  was  rather  fond  of  them. 
I  stayed  in  that  country  and  the  young  peyote  eaters  were  exceedingly 
friendly  to  me.  They  would  give  me  a  little  money  now  and  then 
and  they  treated  me  with  tender  regard.  They  did  everything  that 
they  thought  would  make  me  feel  good,  and  in  consequence  I  used  to 
speak  as  though  I  liked  their  ceremony.  However  I  was  only  deceiv- 
ing them.  I  only  said  it,  because  they  were  so  good  to  me.  I  thought 
they  acted  in  this  way  because  (the  peyote)  was  deceiving  them. 

Soon  after  that  my  parents  returned  to  Wisconsin,  but  when  they 
left  they  said  they  would  come  back  in  a  little  while.  So  I  was  left 
there  with  my  relatives  who  were  all  peyote  followers.  For  that 
reason  they  left  me  there.  Whenever  I  went  among  the  non-peyote 
people  I  used  to  say  all  sorts  of  things  about  the  peyote  people  and 
when  I  returned  to  the  peyote  people,  I  used  to  say  all  sorts  of  things 
about  the  others. 

I  had  a  friend  who  was  a  peyote  man  and  he  said  to  me,  "My 
friend,  I  wish  very  much  that  you  should  eat  the  peyote."  Thus  he 
spoke  and  I  answered  him,  "My  friend,  I  will  do  it,  but  not  until  I 
get  accustomed  to  the  people  of  this  country.129     Then  I  will  do  it. 


127  This  rather  remarkable  speech  of  S.  B.  's  father  is  of  course  designed  to 
get  his  son  interested,  and  in  this  he  succeeds  admirably.  His  frequent  declara- 
tions that  the  peyote  cult  was  of  no  consequence  is  to  be  interpreted  in  two  ways : 
first,  in  order  not  to  antagonize  too  much  his  son  who  is,  after  all,  still  a  conserva- 
tive, and  secondly  as  a  survival  of  what  might  be  called  ' '  ritualistic ' '  modesty. 
In  all  speeches  delivered  at  ceremonies  it  was  customary  to  depreciate  ODe  's  self 
and  one's  powers.  It  is  this  last  tendency  which  I  am  inclined  to  see  here, 
although  in  his  case  derogatory  remarks  are  also  made  about  the  ceremony  itself 
and  other  participants  in  the  ceremony,  an  element  entirely  absent  from  the 
speeches  found  in  the  older  rituals. 

!28  The  speech  has  had  the  desired  effect  and  the  last  touch,  appealing  to  every 
Winnebago  's  desire  for  novelty,  has  been  particularly  effective. 

129  There  are  a  number  of  differences  between  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Nebraska 
divisions  of  the  tribe,  but  nothing  to  justify  this  statements  While  this  is  merely 
an  excuse,  his  other  declaration  as  to  his  being  worried  about  the  ridicule  to  which 
the  peyote  people  were  being  subjected  is  quite  truthful,  although  he  claims  this 
too  to  be  merely  an  excuse. 
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The  only  thing  that  worries  me  is  the  fact  that  they  are  making  fun 
of  you.  And  in  addition,  I  am  not  quite  used  to  them."  I  spoke 
dishonestly. 

I  was  staying  at  the  place  where  my  sister  lived.  She  had  gone  to 
Oklahoma;  she  was  a  peyote  follower.  After  a  while  she  returned. 
I  was  then  living  with  a  number  of  women.  This  was  the  second 
time  (there)  and  from  them  I  obtained  some  money.  Once  I  got 
drunk  there  and  was  locked  up  for  six  days.  After  my  sister  returned 
she  and  the  others  paid  more  attention  than  ever  to  me.  Especially 
was  this  true  of  my  brother-in-law.  They  gave  me  horses  and  a 
vehicle.  They  really  treated  me  very  tenderly.  I  knew  that  they 
did  all  this  because  they  wished  me  to  eat  the  peyote.130  I,  in  my  turn, 
was  very  kind  to  them.  I  thought  that  I  was  fooling  them  and  they 
thought  that  they  were  converting  me.131  I  told  them  that  I  believed 
in  the  peyote  because  they  were  treating  me  so  nicely. 

After  a  while  we  moved  to  a  certain  place  where  they  were  to 
have  a  large  peyote  meeting.  I  knew  they  were  doing  this  in  order 
to  get  me  to  join.132  Then  I  said* to  my  younger  sister,  "I  would  be 
quite  willing  to  eat  this  peyote  (ordinarily),  but  I  don't  like  the 
woman  with  whom  I  am  living  just  now  and  I  think  I  will  leave  her. 
That  is  why  I  do  not  want  to  join  now,  for  I  understand  that  when 
married  people  eat  medicine  (peyote)  they  will  always  have  to  stay 
together.  Therefore  I  will  join  when  I  am  married  to  some  woman 
permanently."  Then  my  brother-in-law  came  and  she  told  him  what 
I  had  said,  and  he  said  to  me,  "You  are  right  in  what  you  say.  The 
woman  with  whom  you  are  staying  is  a  married  woman  and  you  can 
not  continue  living  with  her.  It  is  null  and  void  (this  marriage)  and 
we  know  it.133     You  had  better  join  now.     It  will  be  the  same  as  if 


130  Their  motives  were  mixed.  They  seem  to  have  had  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  early  Christian  proselytizers. 

131  He  is  probably  wrong,  both  in  his  interpretation  of  his  own  motives  and 
of  theirs.  No  Winnebago  accepts  favors  and  acts  of  kindness  from  others  without 
feeling  a  sense  of  obligation.  In  a  way,  he  is  giving  us  here  the  interpretation 
of  the  conservatives. 

132  He  is  quite  right.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  note  how  insidious  the 
methods  of  his  peyote  relatives  have  been.  Not  a  word  have  they  said  to  him 
about  the  ceremony,  with  the  exception  of  his  father's  rather  negative  speech. 
But  they,  his  relatives,  have  piled  kindness  upon  kindness  and  this  too  after 
his  release  from  prison,  and  after  an  absence  of  many  months.  They  have  so 
thoroughly  enmeshed  him  in  obligations  that  they  feel  they  can  take  the  risk  of 
bringing  him  to  a  performance  of  the  ceremony,  while  he,  overwhelmed  by  the 
sense  of  obligation,  is  now  concerned  merely  with  putting  them  off  as  long  as  he 
can,  with  any  pretext  he  can  find. 

133  His  rather  clever  excuse  is  immediately  parried  by  his  brother-in-law  with 
the  Christian  conception  of  marriage. 
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you  were  single.134  We  will  pray  for  you  as  though  you  were  single. 
After  you  have  joined  this  ceremony,  then  you  can  marry  any  woman 
whom  you  have  a  right  to  marry  (legally).  So,  do  join  tonight.  It 
is  best.  For  some  time  we  have  been  desirous  of  your  joining  but 
we  have  not  said  anything  to  you.135  It  is  Earthmaker's  (God's) 
blessing  to  you  that  you  have  been  thinking  of  this,"136  said  he. 

29.  I  EAT  PEYOTE 

Therefore  I  sat  inside  the  meeting-place  with  them.  One  man 
acted  as  leader.  We  were  to  do  whatever  he  ordered.  The  regalia 
were  placed  before  him.137  I  wanted  to  sit  in  some  place  on  the  side, 
because  I  thought  I  might  get  to  crying  like  the  others.  I  felt  ashamed 
of  myself.138 

Then  the  leader  arose  and  talked.  He  said  that  this  was  an  affair 
of  Earthmaker's  (God's),  and  that  he  (the  leader)  could  do  nothing 
on  his  own  initiative;  that  Earthmaker  (God)  was  going  to  conduct 
the  ceremony.  Then  he  said  that  the  medicine  (peyote)  was  holy 
and  that  he  would  turn  us  all  over  to  it  ;139  that  he  had  turned  himself 
over  to  it  and  wished  now  to  turn  all  of  us  over  to  it.  He  said  further, 
"I  am  a  very  pitiable  (figure)  in  this  ceremony,140  so  when  you  pray 
to  Earthmaker,  pray  also  for  me.  Now  let  us  all  rise  and  pray  to 
Earthmaker  (God)."  We  all  rose.  Then  he  prayed.  He  prayed 
for  the  sick,  and  he  prayed  for  those  who  did  not  yet  know  Earth- 


134  Apparently  he  considers  the  opportunity  too  favorable  to  let  pass.  S.  B. 
must  join  immediately. 

135  Now  that  S.  B.  has  taken  the  initiative  there  is  no  longer  any  danger  in 
informing  him  that  they  desired  him  to  join  the  cult. 

136  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  is  merely  a  Christian  interpretation 
or  an  old  Winnebago  concept.  S.  B.  's  father  very  definitely  expresses  the  same 
viewpoint  in  connection  with  S.  B.  's  war  exploit  when  he  says  that  S.  B.  could  not 
have  thought  of  it  (his  undertaking  against  the  Pottawattomie)  at  his  own  sug- 
gestion, but  that  the  spirits  had  suggested  it.     Cf.  note  89. 

137  Consisting  of  two  peyote,  one  considered  female,  one  male;  a  drum,  an 
eagle  wing  fan,  and  a  small  gourd  rattle.  These  regalia  and  the  custom  of  placing 
them  in  front  of  the  leader  who  then  passes  them  on,  are  ideas  taken  over  directly 
from  the  older  ceremonies. 

iss  After  midnight  when  the  effect  of  the  peyote  is  beginning  to  manifest 
itself,  it  is  customary  for  certain  members,  any  who  desire,  to  go  up  to  the  leader 
and  there  make  a  confession  of  their  sins,  during  which  time  they  cry  profusely. 
This  is  what  he  is  referring  to.  Strong  remorse,  even  among  the  older  people, 
was  frequently  accompanied  by  crying. 

iss  A  phrase  borrowed  from  Christianity,  which  has  become  a  ritualistic 
formula,  meaning  that  they  were  going  to  enter  into  communion  with  Earthmaker 
through  the  mediation  of  the  peyote. 

140  Here  again  the  new  and  the  old  religious  ideas  mingle.  The  phrase  itself 
is  a  verbatim  introduction  to  the  regular  speeches  delivered  at  any  ceremony,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  he  unquestionably  wishes  to  imply  that  God  alone  presides  over 
their  meeting  and  that  the  suppliants  should  offer  their  prayers  directly  to  him. 
This  is  a  Christian  and  an  imported  notion. 
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maker.141  He  said  that  they  were  to  be  pitied.  When  he  had  finished 
we  sat  down.  Then  the  peyote  was  passed  around.  They  gave  me 
five.  My  brother-in-law  said  to  me,  "If  you  speak  to  this  medicine 
(peyote),  it  will  give  you  whatever  you  ask  of  it.142  Then  you  must 
pray  to  Earthmaker,  and  then  you  must  eat  the  medicine."  However 
I  ate  them  (the  peyote)  immediately  for  I  did  not  know  what  to  ask 
for  and  I  did  not  know  what  to  say  in  a  prayer  to  Earthmaker  (God). 
So  I  ate  the  peyote  just  as  they  were.143  They  were  very  bitter  and 
had  a  taste  difficult  to  describe.  I  wondered  what  would  happen  to 
me.  After  a  while  I  was  given  five  more  and  I  also  ate  them.  They 
tasted  rather  bitter.  Now  I  was  very  quiet.  The  peyote  rather  weak- 
ened me.  Then  I  listened  very  attentively  to  the  singing.  I  liked  it 
very  much.144  I  felt  as  though  I  were  partly  asleep.  I  felt  different 
from  (my  normal  self),  but  when  I  (looked  around)  and  examined 
myself,  I  saw  nothing  wrong  about  myself.  However  I  felt  different 
from  (my  normal  self).  Before  this  I  used  to  dislike  the  songs.  Now 
I  liked  the  leader's  singing  very  much.     I  liked  to  listen  to  him. 

They  were  all  sitting  very  quietly.  They  were  doing  nothing 
except  singing.  Each  man  sang  four  songs  and  then  passed  the  regalia 
to  the  next  one.  (Each  one)  held  a  stick  and  an  eagle's  tail  feather  in 
one  hand  and  a  small  gourd  rattle,  which  they  used  to  shake  while 
singing,  in  the  other.  One  of  (those)  present  used  to  do  the  drum- 
ming. Thus  objects  would  pass  around  until  they  came  back  to  the 
leader,  who  would  then  sing  four  songs.  When  these  were  finished, 
he  would  place  the  various  (things)  on  the  ground,145  rise,  and  pray 
to  Earthmaker  (God).  Then  he  called  upon  one  or  two  to  speak. 
They  said  that  Earthmaker  (God)  was  good  and  that  the  peyote  was 
good,  and  that  whosoever  ate  this  medicine  (peyote)  would  be  able 
to  free  himself  from  the  bad  spirit  (the  devil)  ;  for  they  said  that 
Earthmaker  forbids  us  to  commit  sins.  When  this  was  over  they 
sang  again. 


141  This  is  of  distinctly  Christian  origin. 

142  This  is,  of  course,  good  Winnebago  doctrine.  The  peyote  was  in  other 
words  to  be  treated  as  a  medicinal  herb.  One  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 
older  culture,  namely,  the  offering  of  tobacco,  is,  however,  absent. 

It  might  be  added  that  this  conception  of  the  peyote  and  its  powers,  although 
it  was  that  of  the  leader  and  the  older  members  of  the  cult,  was  not  shared  by 
the  younger  adherents  who  had  come  into  more  intimate  contact  with  Christianity 
and  some  of  whom  could  read  the  Bible.  At  least  this  was  the  case  in  1908-1909. 
Since  then,  however,  I  understand  that  the  older,  original,  conception  has  been 
adopted  by  the  majority. 

143  The  peyote  are  either  eaten  in  their  dried  condition  or  taken  in  a  liquid 
concoction. 

144  Here  again  we  have  S.  B.  in  an  expectant  mood.  He  is  waiting,  as  in  his 
former  fasts,  for  some  inward  change. 

145  This  is  exactly  the  procedure  in  the  old  pagan  ceremonies. 
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After  midnight,  every  once  in  a  while,  (I  heard)  someone  cry.  In 
some  cases  they  would  go  up  to  the  leader  and  talk  with  him.  He 
would  stand  up  and  pray  with  them.  They  told  me  what  they  were 
saying.  They  said  that  they  were  asking  (people)  to  pray  for  them, 
as  they  were  sorry  for  their  sins  and  that  they  might  be  prevented 
from  committing  them  again.  That  is  what  they  were  saying.  They 
cried  very  loudly.  I  was  rather  frightened.  (I  noticed  also)  that 
when  I  closed  my  eyes  and  sat  still,  I  began  to  see  strange  things.  I 
did  not  get  sleepy  in  the  least.  Thus  the  light  (of  morning)  came 
upon  me.  In  the  morning,  as  the  sun  rose,  they  stopped.146  They  all 
got  up  and  prayed  to  Earthmaker  (God)  and  then  they  stopped. 

During  the  daytime,  I  did  not  get  sleepy  in  the  least.  My  actions 
were  a  little  different  (from  my  usual  ones).  Then  they  said,  "To- 
night they  are  going  to  have  another  meeting.  Let  us  go  over.  They 
say  that  is  the  best  (thing)  to  do  and  thus  you  can  learn  it  (the 
ceremony)  right  away.  It  is  said  that  their  spirits  wander  over  all 
the  earth  and  the  heavens  also.  All  this  you  will  learn  and  see," 
they  said.147  "At  times  they  die148  and  remain  dead  all  night  and 
all  day.  When  in  this  condition  they  sometimes  see  Earthmaker 
(God),149  it  is  said."  One  would  also  be  able  to  see  where  the  bad 
spirit  lived,  it  was  said. 


146  Exactly  as  they  stop  at  this  time  in  the  pagan  ceremonies. 

147  The  notion  itself  is  typical  of  the  Winnebago.  Such  powers,  however,  were 
obtained  in  former  times  not  by  membership  in  a  ceremony  but  through  blessings 
from  spirits.  The  phraseology  is  markedly  reminiscent  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
old  Winnebago  spirits.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  in  former  times  this 
power  was  desired  for  some  purpose,  here  all  that  an  individual  is  to  receive  is 
the  power  itself. 

148  i.e.,  become  unconscious  and  have  visions.  The  notion  itself  is  old.  That 
is  what  was  expected  during  fasting  except  that  the  semi- delirious  condition  of 
the  faster  was  never  spoken  of  as  dying.  This  notion  probably  arose  from  the 
observation  of  a  number  of  cases  of  complete  prostration  due  to  an  overdose  of 
peyote ;  and  of  cataleptic  fits.  I  think  it  may  even  have  been  due  to  the  cataleptic 
fits  of  one  of  the  leaders,  A.  H.,  Avhich  were  well-known  and  frequently  com- 
mented upon.  He  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  describing  at  great  length  what 
he  saw  during  these  seizures.  However,  the  starting  point  may  also  have  been 
the  death  and  resurrection  enacted  in  the  Medicine  Dance  or  the  holy  condition 
which  certain  fasters  and  certain  exceptional  participants  in  ceremonies  brought 
upon  themselves. 

The  visions  in  these  cases  were  always  superinduced  by  the  peyote. 

149  The  leader  mentioned  in  note  148  claimed  to  have  seen  and  spoken  to  God. 
However,  this  was  an  old  Winnebago  notion.  A  number  of  people  had  tried  in 
their  fasting  to  see  Earthmaker,  with  whom  God  is  now  equated.  There  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  story  about  one  of  S.  B.  's  ancestors  who  partially  succeeded  in 
seeing  Eathmaker.  This  I  have  published  in  "The  Autobiography  of  a  Winne- 
bago Indian, ' '  Jour.  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxvi,  no.  en,  1913.  A.  H.  's  vision 
of  God  was  generally  known  and  all  new  converts  tried  to  emulate  him.  Visits 
to  Earthmaker  and  the  evil  spirit  (Herecgu'nina)  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
old  myths. 
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So  we  went  there  again.  I  doubted  all  this.  I  thought  that  what 
they  were  saying  was  untrue.150  However  I  went  along  anyhow. 
When  we  got  there  I  had  already  eaten  some  peyote,  for  I  had  taken 
three  during  the  day.  Now  near  the  peyote  meeting  an  (Indian)  feast 
was  being  given  and  I  went  there  instead.  When  I  reached  the  place, 
I  saw  a  long  lodge.  The  noise  was  terrific.  They  were  beating  an 
enormous  drum.  The  sound  almost  raised  me  in  the  air,  so  (pleasur- 
ably)  loud  did  it  sound  to  me.151  Not  so  (pleasurable)  had  things 
appeared  at  those  affairs  (peyote  meetings)  that  I  had  lately  been 
attending.  There  I  danced  all  night  and  I  flirted  with  the  women. 
About  day  I  left  and  when  I  got  back  the  peyote  meeting  was  still 
going  on.  When  I  got  back  they  told  me  to  sit  down  at  a  certain 
place.  They  treated  me  very  kindly.  There  I  again  ate  peyote.  I 
heard  that  they  were  going  to  have  another  meeting  nearby  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  We  continued  eating  peyote  the  whole  day 
at  the  place  where  we  were  staying.152  We  were  staying  at  the  house 
of  one  of  my  relatives,  Some  of  the  boys  there  taught  me  a  few 
songs.  "Say,  when  you  learn  how  to  sing,  you  will  be  the  best  singer, 
for  you  are  a  good  singer  as  it  is.  You  have  a  good  voice, ' '  they  said 
to  me.    I  thought  so  myself. 

30.  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  PEYOTE 

That  night  we  went  to  the  place  where  the  peyote  meeting  was  to 
take  place.  They  gave  me  a  place  to  sit  and  treated  me  very  kindly. 
"Well,  he  has  come,"  they  even  said  when  I  got  there,  "make  a  place 
for  him. ' '    I  thought  they  regarded  me  as  a  great  man.    John  Rave,153 


150  True  to  his  refusal  to  believe  anything  of  a  religious  nature  unless  he 
should  experience  some  inward  change,  he  still  considers  everything  that  he  has 
so  far  seen  and  heard,  untrue. 

isi  He  here  voices  his  delight  at  getting  away  from  the  rather  ethical  and 
puritanical  atmosphere  of  the  peyote  people  and  again  participating  in  the  rites 
dear  to  him.  The  phraseology  he  uses  is  the  customary  one  to  express  the  super- 
lative degree  of  happiness.  It  is  always  used  to  describe  the  dances  indulged 
in  by  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  in  spirit-land,  who  are  the  happiest  of  people. 
This  reads  almost  like  a  verbatim  quotation  from  the  description  of  the  life 
spirits  lead  as  pictured  in  the  very  popular  ' '  Origin  Myth  of  the  Four  Nights ' 
Wake. ' ' 

152  it  was  quite  customary  to  eat  peyote  during  the  day  in  the  early  days 
of  the  peyote  cult. 

153  A  very  remarkable  man,  the  leader  and  directing  power  of  the  peyote 
religion.  He  became  a  convert  to  it  in  Oklahoma  and  introduced  his  version  of 
the  cult  among  the  Winnebago.  A  powerful  personality  and  a  wonderful  organ- 
izer, he  moulded  the  cult  he  had  borrowed  into  something  quite  new.  He  possessed 
the  proselytizing  zeal  to  an  unusual  degree.  Through  his  activity  the  Winnebago 
form  of  the  peyote  cult  has  been  spread  among  the  Fox,  Menominee,  Ojibwa,  and 
Dakota. 
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the  leader,  was  to  conduct  the  (ceremony).  I  ate  five  peyote.  Then 
my  brother-in-law  and  my  sister  came  and  gave  themselves  up.154 
They  asked  me  to  stand  there  with  them.  I  did  not  like  it,  but  I  did 
it  nevertheless.  "Why  should  I  give  myself  up  ?  I  am  not  in  earnest, 
and  I  intend  to  stop  this  as  soon  as  I  get  back  to  Wisconsin.  I  am 
only  doing  this  because  they  have  given  me  presents, ' '  I  thought.  ' '  I 
might  just  as  well  get  up,  since  it  doesn't  mean  anything  to  me."  So 
I  stood  up.  The  leader  began  to  talk  and  I  (suddenly)  began  to 
feel  sick.  It  got  worse  and  worse  and  finally  I  lost  consciousness 
entirely.155  When  I  recovered  I  was  lying  flat  on  my  back.  Those 
with  whom  I  had  been  standing,  were  still  standing  there.  I  had 
(as  a  matter  of  fact)  regained  consciousness  as  soon  as  I  fell  down. 
I  felt  like  leaving  the  place  that  night,  but  I  did  not  do  it.156  I  was 
quite  tired  out.  "Why  have  I  done  this V  I  said  to  myself.  ' ' I  prom- 
ised (my  sister)  that  I  would  not  do  it."  So  I  thought  and  then  I 
tried  to  leave,  but  I  could  not.  I  suffered  intensely.157  At  last  day- 
light came  upon  me.  Now  I  thought  that  they  regarded  me  as  one 
who  had.  had  a  trance  and  found  out  something.158 

Then  we  went  home  and  they  showed  me  a  passage  in  the  Bible 
where  it  said  that  it  was  a  shame  for  any  man  to  wear  long  hair.159 
That  is  what  it  said,  they  told  me.  I  looked  at  the  passage.  I  was 
not  a  man  learned  in  books,  but  I  wanted  to  give  the  impression  that 
I  knew  how  to  read,  so  I  told  them  to  cut  my  hair,  for  I  wore  it  long 
at  that  time.  After  my  hair  was  cut  I  took  out  a  lot  of  medicine  that 
I  happened  to  have  in  my  pockets.     These  were  courting  medicines. 


154  The  actual  rite  of  giving'  one's  self  up  consisted  in  standing  before  the 
leader  who  preached  to  them  and  together  with  them  offered  up  prayers.  It  was 
generally  a  very  dramatic  moment. 

155  Apparently  the  effect  of  the  large  number  of  peyote  he  had  eaten. 

156  One  of  the  most  marked  effects  of  eating  peyote  is  a  feeling  of  extreme 
weariness. 

io7  Peyote  is  supposed  to  have  a  very  disagreeable  effect  upon  some  individuals. 
This  feeling,  however,  passes  away  after  a  while.  One  of  the  commonest  effects 
is  a  feeling  of  strangulation  and  general  impotence.  This  suffering-,  so  individuals 
told  me,  increases  if  one  struggles  against  it.  Rave,  very  early  after  his  con- 
version, interpreted  these  effects  of  the  peyote  as  symbolizing  the  struggle  between 
the  peyote  and  the  particular  vices  of  an  individual.  The  increase  in  the  intensity 
of  his  suffering  when  resistance  was  offered,  corresponded  to  his  unwillingness  to 
give  up  the  old  life. 

158  He  is,  of  course,  still  unconverted  and  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  at 
which  he  had  arrived  during  his  unsuccessful  fasting  experiences.  Having  gone 
through  the  ceremony,  however,  and  having  actually  become  unconscious,  he  was 
quite  willing  to  let  them  imagine  that  he  had  seen  what  they  had  told  him  he 
would  see.     Such  had  been  his  procedure  throughout  life. 

159  This  was  part  of  their  campaign  against  the  old  customs  and  habits;  one 
of  the  characteristics  introduced  by  A.  H.,  who  knew  the  Bible  fairly  well  and 
whose  influence  was  then  at  its  height,  especially  among  the  younger  people. 
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There  were  many  small  bundles  of  them.  All  these,  together  with 
my  hair,  I  gave  to  my  brother-in-law.  Then  I  cried  and  my  brother- 
in-law  also  cried.  Then  he  thanked  me.  He  told  me  that  I  understood 
and  that  I  had  done  well.160  He  told  me  that  Earthmaker  (God) 
alone  was  holy;  that  all  the  things  (blessings  and  medicines)  that  I 
possessed,  were  false;  that  I  had  been  fooled  by  the  bad  spirit  (devil). 
He  told  me  that  I  had  now  freed  myself  from  much  of  this  (bad 
influence).     My  relatives  expressed  their  thanks  fervently. 

On  the  fourth  night  they  had  another  meeting  and  I  went  to  it 
again.  There  I  again  ate  (peyote).  I  enjoyed  it  and  I  sang  along 
with  them.  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  sing  immediately.  Some  young 
men  were  singing  and  I  enjoyed  it,  so  I  prayed  to  Earthmaker  asking 
him  to  let  me  learn  to  sing  right  away.161  That  was  all  I  asked  for. 
My  brother-in-law  was  with  me  all  the  time.  At  that  meeting  all 
the  things  I  had  given  my  brother-in-law  were  burned  up. 

The  fact  that  he  (my  brother-in-law)  told  me  that  I  understood, 
pleased  me,  and  I  felt  good  when  daylight  came.  (As  a  matter  of 
fact)  I  had  not  received  any  knowledge.102    However  I  thought  it  was 

After  that  I  would  attend  meetings  every  once  in  a  while  and 
I  looked  around  for  a  woman  whom  I  might  marry  permanently. 
Before  long  that  was  the  only  thing  I  thought  of  when  I  attended  the 
meetings. 

31.  I  AM  CONVERTED 

On  one  occasion  we  were  to  have  a  meeting  of  men  and  I  went  to 
the  meeting  with  a  woman,  with  whom  I  thought  of  going  around 
the  next  day.  That  was  (the  only)  reason  I  went  with  her.103  When 
we  arrived,  the  one  who  was  to  lead,  asked  me  to  sit  near  him.  There 
he  placed  me.  He  urged  me  to  eat  a  lot  of  peyote,  so  I  did.  The 
leaders  (of  the  ceremony)  always  place  the  regalia  in  front  of  them- 


leo  He  had,  externally  at  least,  become  a  member  of  the  cult.  It  is  extremely 
interesting  to  note  how  they  accept  his  conversion  merely  because  he  has  per- 
mitted his  hair  to  be  cut  and  has  given  up  his  medicines,  for  this  is  simply  the  old 
Winnebago  attitude.  Of  course  he  is  almost  on  the  verge  of  conversion,  even 
from  his  own  standpoint,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  crying. 

i6i  In  a  former  passage  when  he  had  been  told  to  pray  to  God  he  did  not 
know  what  to  ask  for,  but  now  that  there  is  something  definite  he  wishes  to 
possess  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  praying.  This  he  understood;  the  other,  more 
general  prayer,  he  did  not. 

162  i.e.,  he  has  not  yet  experienced  the  inward  change  upon  which  he  insists. 

the  proper  way  to  act,  so  I  did  it. 

163  Apparently  he  feels  that  the  motive  is  wrong  now  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
peyote  cult. 
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solves;  they  also  had  a  peyote  placed  there.104  The  one  this  leader 
placed  in  front  of  himself  this  time,  was  a  very  small  one.  "Why- 
does  he  have  a  very  small  one  there  ? "  I  thought  to  myself.  I  did  not 
think  much  about  it. 

It  was  now  late  at  night  and  I  had  eaten  a  lot  of  peyote  and  felt 
rather  tired.  I  suffered  considerably.  After  a  while  I  looked  at  the 
peyote  and  there  stood  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings.  It  was  as 
beautiful  a  sight  as  one  could  behold.  Each  of  the  feathers  seemed 
to  have  a  mark.  The  eagle  stood  looking  at  me.  I  looked  around 
thinking  that  perhaps  there  was  something  the  matter  with  my  sight. 
Then  I  looked  again  and  it  was  really  there.  I  then  looked  in  a 
different  direction  and  it  disappeared.  Only  the  small  peyote  re- 
mained.165 I  looked  around  at  the  other  people  but  they  all  had 
their  heads  bowed  and  were  singing.     I  was  very  much  surprised. 

Some  time  after  this  (I  saw)  a  lion  lying  in  the  same  place  (where 
I  had  seen  the  eagle).  I  watched  it  very  closely.  It  was  alive  and 
looking  'at  me.  I  looked  at  it  very  closely  and  when  I  turned  my 
eyes  away  just  the  least  little  bit,  it  disappeared.  "I  suppose  they 
all  know  this  and  I  am  just  beginning  to  know  of  it,"  I  thought. 
Then  I  saw  a  small  person  (at  the  same  place).  He  wore  blue  clothes 
and  a  shining  brimmed  cap.  He  had  on  a  soldier's  uniform.166  He 
was  sitting  on  the  arm  of  the  person  who  was  drumming,  and  he 
looked  at  every  one.  He  was  a  little  man,  perfect  (in  all  propor- 
tions). Finally  I  lost  sight  of  him.  I  was  very  much  surprised 
indeed.  I  sat  very  quietly.  "This  is  what  it  is,"  I  thought,  "this 
is  what  they  all  probably  see  and  I  am  just  beginning  to  find  out." 

Then  I  prayed  to  Earthmaker  (God)  :  "This,  your  ceremony,  let 
me  hereafter  perform."167 


164  The  largest  and  most  perfect  peyote  they  happen  to  possess  which  they  call 
hunlc1 ,  chief,  as  a  rule,  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

165  He  apparently  had  one  of  the  gorgeous  color  visions  which  are  frequently 
induced  by  eating  peyote.  Whether  we  are  to  interpret  the  fact  that  he  saw  an 
eagle  as  connected  with  blessings  from  eagle  spirits,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

160  This  is  one  of  the  customary  visions  seen  in  fasts.  Such  a  spirit  appeared 
to  S.  B.  's  brother  when  he  was  fasting.  This  unquestioned  reminiscence  of  the 
old  fasting  experiences  suggests  that  in  the  two  former  visions  he  was  also 
influenced  by  the  old  conceptions.  We  see  here  the  same  kind  of  degeneration 
as  that  pointed  out  in  note  140.  The  figures  (spirits)  appear,  but  they  have  no 
function;   they  have  become  devitalized. 

167  These  three  visions  apparently  gave  him  that  sense  of  an  inward  change 
for  which  he  had  looked  in  vain  during  his  early  fasts.  The  italicized  sentences 
are  identical  with  the  words  used  by  John  Eave  in  the  account  of  his  conversion, 
and  I  imagine  that  his  words  became  a  kind  of  formula  used  by  many  people 
in  describing  the  actual  moment  of  conversion. 
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32.  I   SEE  EARTHMAKER    (GOD)    AND   HAVE   OTHER  VISIONS 

As  I  looked  again,  I  saw  a  flag.  I  looked  more  carefully  and  (I 
saw)  the  house  full  of  flags.  They  had  the  most  beautiful  marks  on 
them.  In  the  middle  (of  the  room)  there  was  a  very  large  flag  and 
it  was  a  live  one ;  it  was  moving.  In  the  doorway  there  was  another 
one  not  entirely  visible.  I  had  never  seen  anything  so  beautiful  in 
all  my  life  before.168 

Then  again  I  prayed  to  Earthmaker  (God).  I  bowed  my  head 
and  closed  my  eyes  and  began  (to  speak).169  I  said  many  things 
that  I  would  ordinarily  never  has  spoken  about.170  As  I  prayed,  I 
was  aware  of  something  above  me  and  there  he  was;  Earthmaker 
(God)  to  whom  I  was  pra}dng,  he  it  was.171  That  which  is  called  the 
soul,  that  is  it,  that  is  what  one  calls  Earthmaker  (God).172  Now  this 
is  what  I  felt  and  saw.  The  one  called  Earthmaker  (God)  is  a 
spirit  and  that  is  what  I  felt  and  saw.  All  of  us  sitting  there,  we 
had  all  together  one  spirit  or  soul ;  at  least  that  is  what  I  learned. 
I  instantly  became  the  spirit  and  I  was  their  spirit  or  soul.  What- 
ever they  thought  of,  I  (immediately)  knew  it.173  I  did  not  have  to 
speak  to  them  and  get  an  answer  to  know  what  their  thoughts  had 


ic8  This,  as  well  as  the  spread  wings  of  the  eagle,  is  clearly  a  color  vision. 

169  The  bowing  of  the  head  and  the  closing  of  the  eyes  are  old  Winnebago 
customs.     It  is  the  fact  that  the  peyote  worshippers  pray  standing  that  is  new. 

!7o  Apparently  both  a  prayer  and  a  confession.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  peyote 
followers  that  a  new  convert  would  not  feel  at  ease  until  he  had  made  a  complete 
admission  of  the  error  of  his  former  life.  Some  even  believed  that  the  cardinal 
vices  would  be  symbolically  vomited  by  the  new  adherent.  One  individual  told  me 
that  he  felt,  at  conversion,  as  though  he  had  vomited  a  bulldog,  which  he  explained 
as  representing  his  former  pugnacity  and  stubbornness. 

171  His  vision  of  Earthmaker  is  more  like  the  old  visions  of  spirits  and  is 
quite  different  from  A.  H.  's  visions  of  God.  The  latter  's  were  distinctly  Christian 
in  origin  and  he  had  them  only  during  a  cataleptic  fit.  S.  B.  has  Earthmaker 
appear  to  him  in  very  much  the  same  manner  that  certain  spirits  were  supposed 
to  manifest  themselves  to  the  Winnebago  in  former  times.  Certain  spirits  were 
never  seen  but  Avere  recognized  by  the  rustling  of  the  wind,  leaves,  etc. ;  while 
the  presence  of  others  was  merely  felt  as  he  says  here  of  Earthmaker.  Earth- 
maker,  as  the  apparitions  mentioned  before,  is  quite  functionless.  S.  B.  merely 
sees  him.     Cf.  note  166. 

172  This  is  S.  B.  's  personal  metaphysics  and  shows  how  completely  he,  at  least, 
misunderstood  what  Rave  and  A.  H.  meant  by  their  identification  of  Earthmaker 
with  God.  S.  B.  probably  knew  little  and  bothered  himself  less  about  the  old 
concept  of  Earthmaker  for  he  was  not  a  priest.  Knowing  little  of  the  older 
belief  he  was  hard  put  to  it,  I  imagine,  when  the  new  God  was  defined  in  terms 
of  the  old.  Hence  arose  perhaps  this  unusual  identification  of  God  with  soul.  In 
his  keyed-up  condition  of  religious  expectancy  and  fervor  he  apparently  identified 
his  sensations  with  this  new  God. 

173  This  power  of  knowing  beforehand  what  a  person  was  thinking  of  is  a 
good  Winnebago  belief  and  is  one  of  the  gifts  promised  all  those  who  join  the 
Medicine  Dance.  There  it  is  considered  merely  a  magical  gift  resulting  from 
membership  in  that  organization.  S.  B.  very  cleverly  and  acutely  has  this  power 
flow  from  his  predication  of  a  corporate  soul,  with  which  his  individual  soul  is 
temporarily  identified. 
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been.  Then  I  thought  of  a  certain  place,  far  away,  and  immediately 
I  was  there;  I  was  my  thought.174 

I  looked  around  and  noticed  how  everything  seemed  about  me, 
and  when  I  opened  my  eyes  I  was  myself  in  the  body  again.  From 
this  time  on,  I  thought,  thus  I  shall  be.  This  is  the  way  they  are, 
and  I  am  only  just  beginning  to  be  that  way.  "All  those  that  heed 
Earthmaker  (God)  must  be  thus,"  I  thought.  I  would  not  need  any 
more  food, ' '  I  thought,  ' '  for  was  I  not  my  spirit  ?  Nor  would  I  have 
any  more  use  of  my  body,"  I  felt.  "My  corporeal  affairs  are  over," 
I  felt. 

Then  they  stopped  and  left  for  it  was  just  dawning.  Then  some- 
one spoke  to  me.  I  did  not  answer  for  I  thought  they  were  just  fool- 
ing and  that  they  were  all  like  myself,  and  that  (therefore)  it  was 
unnecessary  for  me  to  talk  to  them.  So  when  they  spoke  to  me  1  only 
answered  with  a  smile.  "They  are  just  saying  this  to  me  because 
(they  realize)  that  I  have  just  found  out,"  I  thought.  That  was  why 
I  did  not  answer.  I  did  not  speak  to  anyone  until  noon.  Then  I 
had  to  leave  the  house  to  perform  one  of  nature 's  duties  and  someone 
followed  me.  It  was  my  friend.  He  said,  ' '  My  friend,  what  troubles 
you  that  makes  you  act  as  you  do  ? "  "  Well,  there  7s  no  need  of  your 
saying  anything  for  you  know  it  beforehand, ' '  I  said. 

Then  I  immediately  got  over  my  trance  and  again  got  into  my 
(normal)  condition  so  that  he  would  have  to  speak  to  me  before  I 
knew  his  thoughts.  I  became  like  my  former  self.175  It  became  neces- 
sary for  me  to  speak  to  him. 

33.  FUETHER  CONSEQUENCES  OF  MY  CONVEESION 

Then  I  spoke  to  him  and  said,  "My  friend,  let  us  hitch  up  these 
horses  and  then  I  will  go  wherever  you  like,  for  you  wish  to  speak 
to  me  and  I  also  want  to  go  around  and  talk  to  you. ' '  Thus  I  spoke 
to  him.  "  If  I  were  to  tell  you  all  that  I  have  learned,  I  would  never 
be  able  to  stop  at  all,  so  much  have  I  learned, ' '  I  said  to  him.  ' '  How- 
ever, I  would  enjoy  telling  some  of  it."    "Good,"  said  he.    He  liked 


174  The  power  of  transporting-  one's  self  at  will  to  a  distant  place  is  likewise 
an  old  Winnebago  conception  which  members  of  the  Medicine  Dance  were  supposed 
to  possess.  In  saying  that  he  was  his  thought  he  is  elaborating  his  previous  identi- 
fication of  himself  with  the  corporate  soul.  No  unnecessary  philosophical  impli- 
cations are  to  be  thought  of  in  this  connection.  Thought,  feeling,  etc.,  Avere 
regarded  by  the  Winnebago  as  objective  realities,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly 
perhaps,  as  things  that  existed  just  as  definitely  as  what  was  perceived  directly 
through  the  senses. 

175  He  recovered  from  his  trance. 
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it  (what  I  told  him)  very  much.  "That  is  what  I  am  anxious  to 
hear,"  said  he.  Then  we  went  after  the  horses.  We  caught  one  of 
them,  but  we  could  not  get  the  other.  He  got  away  from  us  and  we 
could  not  find  him.  We  hunted  everywhere  for  the  horse  but  could 
not  discover  where  he  had  run  to.  Long  afterwards  we  found  it 
among  the  whites.176 

Now  since  that  time  (of  my  conversion)  no  matter  where  I  am 
I  always  think  of  this  religion.  I  still  remember  it  and  I  think  I  will 
remember  it  as  long  as  I  live.  It  is  the  only  holy  thing  that  I  have 
been  aware  of  in  all  my  life. 

After  that  whenever  I  heard  of  a  peyote  meeting,  I  went  to  it. 
However  my  thoughts  were  always  fixed  on  women.  "If  I  were 
married  (legally)  perhaps  these  thoughts  will  leave  me,"  I  thought. 
Whenever  I  went  to  a  meeting  now  I  tried  to  eat  as  many  peyote  as 
possible,  for  I  was  told  that  it  was  good  to  eat  them.  For  that  reason 
I  ate  them.  As  I  sat  there  I  would  always  pray  to  Earthmaker  (God). 
Now  these  were  my  thoughts.  If  I  were  married,  I  thought  as  I  sat 
there,  I  could  then  put  all  my  thoughts  on  this  ceremony.177  I  sat 
with  my  eyes  closed  and  was  very  quiet. 

Suddenly  I  saw  something.  This  was  tied  up.  The  rope  with 
which  this  object  was  tied  up  was  long.  The  object  itself  was  run- 
nig  around  and  around  (in  a  circle).  There  was  a  pathway  there  in 
which  it  ought  to  go,  but  it  was  tied  up  and  unable  to  get  there. 
The  road  was  an  excellent  one.  Along  its  edge  blue  grass  grew  and 
on  each  side  there  grew  many  varieties  of  pretty  flowers.  Sweet- 
smelling  flowers  sprang  up  all  along  this  road.178  Far  off  in  the 
distance  appeared  a  bright  light.179  There  a  city  was  visible  of  a 
beauty  indescribable  by  tongue.  A  cross  was  in  full  sight.180  The 
object  that  was  tied  up  would  always  fall  just  short  of  reaching  the 


176  Apparently  this  unimportant  episode  had  become  so  definitely  associated 
in  his  mind  with  the  fundamental  changes  that  were  taking  place  in  him,  that  he 
remembered  it  in  great  detail. 

177  This  is  merely  the  old  Winnebago  formula  of  l( religious  concentration." 

178  These  words  are  taken  verbatim  from  the  Winnebago  description  of  the 
road  to  spirit-land. 

179  This  is  of  course  Christian,  but  it  is  clearly  an  assimilation  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Earthmaker 's  lodge  as  seen  from  a  distance  after  one  has  crossed  the  four 
hills  as  depicted  in  the  myth  of  the  journey  to  spirit-land  in  the  Medicine  Dance; 
a  myth  which,  of  course,  S.  B.  knew  very  well. 

180  While  the  idea  of  the  cross  here  is  probably  Christian  it  might  be  pointed 
out  that  two  lines  crossing  at  right  angles  was  also  the  old  symbol  of  Earthmaker 
and  was  always  painted  on  the  buck-skin  offered  to  him  at  the  war-bundle  feasts. 
This  symbol  is  also  identified,  among  the  Winnebago,  with  the  four  cardinal 
points. 
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road.  It  seemed  to  lack  sufficient  strength  to  break  loose  (of  what 
was  holding  it).  (Near  it)  lay  something  which  would  have  given  it 
sufficient  strength  to  break  its  fastenings,  if  it  were  only  able  to  get 
hold  of  it. 

I  looked  at  what  was  so  inextricably  tied  up  and  I  saw  that  it  was 
myself.  I  was  forever  thinking  of  women.181  * '  This  it  is  with  which 
I  was  tied,"  I  thought.  "Were  I  married,  I  would  have  strength 
enough  to  break  my  fastening  and  be  able  to  travel  in  the  good  road," 
I  thought.     Then  daylight  came  upon  us  and  we  stopped. 

Then  I  thought  of  a  man  I  used  to  know  who  was  an  old  peyote- 
man.  He  always  spoke  to  me  very  kindly.  I  went  over  to  see  him. 
I  thought  I  would  tell  him  what  had  happened  to  me.  When  I  arrived 
there  he  was  quite  delighted.  It  was  about  noon  and  he  fed  my  horses 
and  asked  me  to  eat  with  him.  Then  when  we  were  through  eating, 
I  told  him  what  had  happened  to  me.  He  was  very  glad  and  told 
me  that  I  was  speaking  of  a  very  good  thing.  Then  (finally)  he  said, 
"Now  I  shall  tell  you  what  I  think  is  a  good  thing  (for  you  to  do). 
You  know  that  if  an  old  horse  is  balky,  you  can  not  break  him  of  (this 
habit)  ;  even  if  you  had  bought  him  and  tried  to  break  him  (of  this 
habit),' you  would  not  succeed.  If,  indeed,  you  succeeded,  it  would 
only  be  after  very  hard  work.  However  if  you  had  a  young  horse,  you 
could  train  it  in  any  way  you  wished.  So  it  is  in  everything.  If  you 
marry  a  woman  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  married  fre- 
quently, it  would  be  difficult  for  her  to  break  herself  of  a  habit  she 
loves.  You  are  not  the  one  she  loves.  If  you  marry  her  you  will 
lead  a  hard  life.  If  you  wish  to  get  married,  take  your  time.  There 
are  plenty  of  good  women.  Many  of  them  are  at  (government)  schools 
and  have  never  been  married.  I  think  you  would  do  best  if  you  waited 
for  some  of  these  before  marrying.  They  will  return  in  the  middle 
of  summer.  So,  don't  think  of  any  of  these  women  you  see  around 
here,  but  wait  until  then  and  pray  to  Earthmaker  patiently.  That 
would  be  the  best,  I  think."  I  liked  what  he  told  me  and  thanked 
him.  I  decided  to  accept  his  advice,  and  I  did  not  look  around  for 
women  after  that.  I  was  to  wait  about  three  months  and  (during 
that  time)  I  paid  strict  attention  to  the  peyote  ceremony. 

On  one  occasion  while  at  a  meeting,  I  suffered  (great  pain).  My 
eyes  were  sore   and  I   was  thinking  of  many  things.     "Now   I   do 


181  The  metaphor  is  probably  old;  its  interpretation  here,  of  course,  quite  new 
and  probably  not  S.  B.  's  invention.  The  peyote  people  took  a  number  of  old 
Winnebago  metaphors,  mythical  episodes,  and  mythical  characters  and  gave  them 
specific  interpretations. 
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nothing  but  pay  attention  to  this  ceremony,  for  it  is  good."  Then 
I  called  the  leader  over  to  me  and  said  to  him,  "My  elder  brother, 
hereafter  only  Earthmaker  (God)  shall  I  regard  as  holy.  I  will  make 
no  more  offerings  of  tobacco.  I  will  not  use  any  more  tobacco.  I 
will  not  smoke  and  I  will  not  chew  tobacco.  I  have  no  further  interest 
in  these.182  Earthmaker  (God)  alone  do  I  desire  (to  serve).  I  will 
not  take  part  in  the  Medicine  Dance  again.  I  give  myself  up  (to 
you).  I  intend  to  give  myself  up  to  Earthmaker 's  (God's)  cause." 
Thus  I  spoke  to  him.  "It  is  good,  younger  brother,"  he  said  to  me. 
Then  he  had  me  stand  up  and  he  prayed  to  Earthmaker  (God).  He 
asked  Earthmaker  (God)  to  forgive  me  my  sins. 

The  next  morning  I  was  taken  home.  My  eyes  were  sore  and  I 
could  not  see.  They  took  me  back  to  a  house  and  there  they  put  a 
solution  of  the  peyote  into  my  eyes  and  I  got  well  in  a  week.183 

One  night,  when  I  was  asleep,  I  dreamt  that  the  world  had  come 
to  an  end.  Some  people  Earthmaker  (God)  took,  while  some  belonged 
to  the  bad  spirit  (devil).  I  belonged  to  the  bad  spirit  (the  devil). 
Although  I  had  given  myself  up  (become  a  peyote-man)  I  had  not 
as  yet  been  baptized.  That  was  why  Earthmaker  (God)  did  not 
take  me.  All  those  who  belonged  to  Earthmaker  (God)  were  marked, 
but  I  was  not.184  I  felt  very  bad  about  it  when  I  woke  up,  even 
although  I  had  only  dreamt  about  it.185  I  felt  very  bad  indeed.  I 
wanted  them  to  hurry  and  have  another  peyote  meeting  soon  any- 
where. I  could  hardly  wait  until  I  reached  the  place  where  the  next 
meeting  was  to  take  place.  I  immediately  told  the  leader  (what  I 
wanted)  and  asked  him  to  baptize  me  and  he  baptized  me  in  the 
morning.     After  that  morning  I  felt  better. 

Then  I  went  to  work  and  I  worked  with  a  railroad  work-gang. 
I  was  still  working  when  the  time  for  the  midsummer  celebration 
approached.    I  always  went  to  the  peyote  meeting  on  Saturday  nights. 


182  This  completes  his  severance  of  all  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  his  former 
mode  of  life. 

183  The  medicinal  virtues  ascribed  to  the  old  herbs  were  transferred  to  the 
peyote,  if  indeed  we  can  speak  here  of  a  transference  and  not  simply  an  assimila- 
tion of  the  peyote  with  the  medicinal  herbs.  It  was,  as  might  be  expected,  one 
of  the  earliest  claims  made  for  the  peyote.     Cf.  my  paper  mentioned  in  note  122. 

184  Used  metaphorically  to  mean  "baptized."  It  is  commonly  used  by  the 
pagan  Winnebago  to  refer  to  clan  identification  in  spirit-land,  i.e.,  the  clan 
affiliations  of  the  ghosts  were  considered  their  marks,  quite  apart  from  the  fact 
that  of  course  each  clan  had  its  specific  facial  decorations.  This  is  certainly  the 
source   from  which   S.   B.    derived   the   idea. 

185  He  claims  to  have  lost  his  faith  in  dreams,  yet  he  is  intensely  desirous  of 
having  his  defect  remedied  as  soon  as  possible. 
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The  old  man  was  right  in  what  he  had  told  me.  The  girl  students 
returned  in  the  summer.  Shortly  (after  they  returned)  a  man,  a 
friend  of  mine  who  had  gone  around  with  me,  asked  me  if  I  wanted 
to  get  married.  "Yes,  I  do,"  I  answered.  Then  he  said,  "Listen,  I 
have  been  thinking  of  something.  What  kind  of  a  woman  do  you 
wish  to  marry?"  I  told  him  what  I  had  in  mind.  Then  he  said, 
"Come  home  with  me.  I  have  a  younger  sister.  I  want  her  to  marry 
a  good  man ;  I  would  like  to  have  her  marry  you, ' '  he  said.  Then  I 
I  went  home  with  him.  When  we  got  there  (and  discussed  the  matter) 
the  girl  gave  her  consent.     The  parents  also  consented. 

So  there  I  got  married  and  what  I  expected  has  taken  place  and 
I  have  lived  with  her  ever  since.  On  one  occasion,  after  she  was  used 
to  me,  she  told  me  this.  (Before  she  had  married,  she  had  determined 
that)  if  she  ever  got  married,  she  would  not  care  to  marry  a  very 
young  man.  ' '  I  wanted  a  man  who  ate  peyote  and  who  paid  attention 
to  the  ceremony. '  '186  Such  a  man  she  desired  and  such  a  person  was 
I,  she  said.  She  loved  me,  she  said,  and  she  was  glad  that  she  had 
married  me.  That  is  what  she  had  asked  Earthmaker  (God)  in 
prayer.  "And,  indeed,  it  has  happened  as  I  wished,"  she  said.  She 
believed  it  was  the  will  of  Earthmaker  (God)  that  we  had  done 
this,  she  said.  She  was  therefore  glad  (that  she  had  married  me). 
Together  we  gave  ourselves  up  (to  the  peyote)  at  a  peyote  meeting. 
From  that  time  on  we  have  remained  members  of  the  peyote  (cere- 
mony). 

34.  I  HAVE  A  STRANGE  EXPERIENCE 

Many  things  are  said  under  the  influence  of  the  peyote.  The 
members  (would)  get  into  a  kind  of  trance  and  speak  of  many  things. 
On  one  occasion  they  had  a  peyote-meeting  which  lasted  two  nights. 
I  ate  a  good  deal  of  peyote.  The  next  morning  I  tried  to  sleep.  I 
suffered  a  great  deal.  I  lay  down  in  a  very  comfortable  position. 
After  a  while  a  (nameless)  fear  arose  in  me.  I  could  not  remain  in 
that  place,  so  I  went  out  into  the  prairie,  but  here  again  I  was  seized 
with  this  fear.  Finally  I  returned  to  a  lodge  near  the  lodge  in  which 
the  peyote  meeting  was  being  held  and  lay  down  alone.  I  feared 
that  I  might  do  something  foolish  to  myself  (if  I  remained  there 
alone),  and  I  hoped  that  someone  would  come  and  talk  to  me.  Then 
someone  did  come  and  talk  to  me,  but  I  did  not  feel  better,  so  I  thought 


isa  Exactly  what  a  conservative  Winnebago  woman  might  have  said  in  former 
times. 
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I  would  go  inside  where  the  meeting  was  going  on.  "I  am  going 
inside,"  I  said  to  him.  He  laughed.  "All  right,  do  so,"  said  he. 
I  went  in  and  sat  down.  It  was  very  hot  and  I  felt  as  though  I  were 
going  to  die.  I  was  very  thirsty  but  I  feared  to  ask  for  water.  I 
though  that  I  was  certainly  going  to  die.     I  began  to  totter  over. 

I  died,  and  my  body  was  moved  by  another  life.187  It  began  to 
move  about ;  to  move  about  and  make  signs.  It  was  not  I  and  I  could 
not  see  it.188  At  last  it  stood  up.  The  regalia — eagle  feathers  and 
gourds — these  were  holy,  they  said.  They  also  had  a  large  book  there 
(Bible).189  These  my  body  took  and  what  is  contained  in  that 
(book)  my  body  saw.  It  was  a  Bible.  The  regalia  were  not  holy,190 
but  they  were  good  ornaments.  My  body  told  them  that ;  and  that 
if  any  person  paid  attention  to  Earthmaker's  (God's)  ceremony,  he 
would  be  hearkening  to  what  the  Bible  said;  that  likewise  my  body 
told  them.  Earthmaker's  son  (God's  Son)  said  that  he  was  the  only 
Way.  This  means  that  one  can  only  get  life  from  the  Word.191  (My) 
body  spoke  of  many  things  and  it  spoke  of  what  was  true.  Indeed  it 
spoke  of  many  things.  It  spoke  of  all  the  things  that  were  being  done 
(by  the  pagan  Indians)  and  which  were  evil.  A  long  time  it  spoke. 
At  last  it  stopped.  Not  I,  but  my  body  standing  there,  had  done 
the  talking.  Earthmaker  (God)  had  done  his  own  talking.192  I 
would  be  confessing  myself  a  fool  if  I  were  to  think  that  I  had  said 
all  this,  it  (my  body)  told  me. 

After  a  while  I  returned  to  my  normal  human  condition.  Some 
of  those  there  had  been  frightened,  thinking  that  I  had  gone  crazy. 
Others  had  liked  it.  It  was  discussed  a  good  deal.  They  called  it 
the  "shaking"  state.193  It  was  said  that  the  condition  in  which  I  was, 
was  not  part  of  Earthmaker's  (God's)  religion.  I  was  told  that 
whoever  ate  a  lot  of  peyote  would,  through  the  peyote,  be  taught  the 
teachings  of  Earthmaker  (God).  Earthmaker's  (God's)  ways  and 
man's  ways  are  different.194    Whoever  therefore  wished  to  help  this 


187  i.e.,  he  was  again  his  soul. 

188  i.e.,  he  was  incorporeal. 

189  To  the  older  members  of  the  cult,  including'  the  leader  Rave,  the  Bible  was 
merely  one  of  the  regalia.  To  the  younger  members  it  was  used  for  interpreta- 
tions. 

190  This  is  a  new  and  Christian  interpretation.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
Rave  would  have  subscribed  to  it. 

i9i  Of  biblical  origin  of  course. 

192  As  in  a  previous  passage  he  identifies  Earthmaker  with  his  soul. 

193  This  condition  was  regarded  as  "holy"  among  the  conservative  Winnebago 
likewise. 

194  Of  biblical  origin  and  quite  foreign  to  Winnebago  thought. 
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religion  must  give  himself  up  (to  it).  If  you  ate  a  good  deal  of  this 
peyote  and  believed  that  it  could  teach  you  something195  then  it 
assuredly  would  do  so.  That  at  least  is  the  way  in  which  I  understand 
this  matter. 

Once  we  had  a  meeting  at  the  home  of  a  member  who  was  sick. 
The  sick  would  always  get  well  when  a  meeting  was  held  in  their 
home,  and  that  is  why  we  did  it.196  At  that  meeting  I  got  into  the 
"shaking"  condition  again.  My  body  told  (us)  how  our  religion 
(peyote)  was  an  affair  of  Earthmaker 's  (God's),  and  even  if  one 
knew  only  a  portion  of  it,  one  could  still  see  (partake  of)  Earth- 
maker's  (God's)  religion. 

Thus  it  went  on  talking.  "Earthmaker  (God),  His  Son  (Christ), 
and  His  Holiness  (the  Holy  Ghost),197  these  are  the  three  ways  of 
saying  it.  Even  if  you  know  one  (of  these  three),  it  means  all.198 
Everyone  of  you  has  the  means  of  opening  (the  road)  to  Earth- 
maker  (God).  It  is  given  to  you.  With  that  (your  belief)  you  can 
open  (the  door  to  God).  You  can  not  open  it  with  knowledge 
(alone).199  How  many  letters  are  there  to  the  key  (the  road  to 
God)  ?  Three.  What  are  they?"  There  were  many  educated  people 
(there)  but  none  of  them  said  anything.  "The  first  (letter)  must  be 
a  K,  so  if  a  person  said  K,  that  would  be  the  whole  of  it.  But  let 
me  look  in  the  book  (Bible)  and  see  what  that  means,"  said  the  body. 
Then  it  (the  body)  took  the  Bible  and  began  to  turn  the  leaves.  The 
body  did  not  know  where  it  was  itself,  for  it  was  not  learned  in 
books.200  Finally  in  Matthew,  chapter  16,  it  stopped.  There  it  speaks 
about  it.  "Peter  did  not  give  himself  up"  (it  says).  "For  a  long 
time  he  could  not  give  up  his  own  knowledge.  There  (in  that  pass- 
age)  it  says  Key."     That  is  the  work  of  Earthmaker   (God).     At 


195  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  peyote  or  the  ceremony  and  its 
associated  beliefs  was  to  teach  an  individual  something.  In  the  former  case 
the  notion  would  be  thoroughly  WinnebagO'. 

196  This  virtue  was  also  accomplished  by  a  performance  of  the  old  pagan  rituals 
and  particularly  by  the  Medicine  Dance. 

197  This  is  the  peyote  translation  of  the  Trinity. 

198  Of  Christian  origin. 

199  i.e.,  merely  by  having  read  certain  things.  The  inward  feeling  must  accom- 
pany the  knowledge.  This  may  be  in  part  a  criticism  of  those  who  could  read 
and  quote  the  Bible  glibly  and  of  whose  knowledge  those  members  who  could  not 
read  English  were  jealous,  and  whose  claims  to  greater  importance  they  were 
inclined  to  resent. 

200  He  wished  to  show  that  knowledge  of  English  did  not  give  one  complete 
insight  into  the  Bible  and  its  meaning.  He  probably  used  Eev.  Stucki's  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the  Winnebago,  of  which  there  were  a 
few  copies  in  Winnebago,  Neb. 

The  theology  formulated  here  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  his  own. 
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least  so  I  understand  it.  He  made  use  of  my  body  and  acted  in  this 
manner,  in  the  case  of  the  peyote. 

Thus  I  go  about  telling  (everyone)  that  this  religion  is  good. 
Many  other  people  at  home  said  the  same  thing.  Many,  likewise,  have 
joined  this  religion  and  are  getting  along  nicely. 

On  one  occasion,  after  I  had  eaten  a  good  deal  of  peyote,  I  learned 
the  following  from  it ;  that  all  I  had  done  in  the  past,  that  it  had  all 
been  evil.  This  was  plainly  revealed  to  me.  What  I  thought  was 
holy,  and  (by  thus  thinking)  was  lost,  that  I  now  know  was  false. 
(It  is  false),  this  giving  of  (pagan)  feasts,  of  holding  (the  old)  things 
holy,  the  Medicine  Dance,  and  all  the  Indian  customs. 

35.  FINALE 

I  have  written  of  some  of  these  matters  and  I  have  spoken  out 
clearly.201  I  talked  about  this  to  the  older  people  but  they  refused 
to  do  it.202  I  thought  I  would  write  it  down  so  that  those  who  came 
after  me,  would  not  be  deceived.203  Then  my  brother  had  us  do  this 
work,204   (aided  by)   my  older  brother205  and  my  younger  brother.206 

Before  (my  conversion)  I  went  about  in  a  pitiable  condition,  but 
now  I  am  living  happily,  and  my  wife  has  a  fine  baby. 

This  is  the  work  that  was  assigned  to  me.207 

This  is  the  end  of  it. 


201  He  was  one  of  my  principal  informants  and  wrote  down  in  the  Winnebago 
syllabary  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information. 

202  i.e.,  he  asked  other  Winnebago  to  give  me  certain  information,  which  they 
refused  to  do. 

203  This  was  the  reason  I  gave  for  asking  him  to  write  these  matters  down. 

204  That  is  myself. 

205  His  older  brother,  my  principal  informant,  whose  knowledge  and  memory 
were  both  remarkable. 

206  My  interpreter,  Oliver  Lamere,  who  translated  practically  all  the  texts  I 
obtained  and  without  whose  industry  and  interest  my  work  would  hardly  have 
been  successful. 

207  Such  was  the  notion  that  a  number  of  Winnebago  who  helped  me  developed 
shortly  after  my  coming  among  them.  His  brother  makes  the  same  statement  in 
my  paper  mentioned  in  the  Introduction. 
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PART  II.  MY  FATHER'S  TEACHINGS 

1.  FASTING  PRECEPTS208 

You  ought  to  be  of  some  help  to  your  fellow-men  and  for  that 
reason  (I  counsel  you)  to  fast.  Our  grandfather  who  stands  in  our 
midst  sends  forth  all  kinds  of  (blessings).209  Try  then  and  obtain 
one  of  these.  Try  to  have  one  of  our  grandfathers,  one  of  the  war 
chiefs,  pity  you  (bless  you).210  Then  some  day  as  you  travel  along 
the  road  (of  life)  you  will  know  what  to  do  (and  encounter)  no 
obstacles.  Without  any  trouble  you  will  then  be  able  to  seek  the 
prize  you  desire.  Then  the  honor  will  be  yours  to  glory  in,  for  with- 
out any  exertion  (have  you  obtained  it).211  All  the  war-power  that 
exists  has  been  donated  to  our  grandfathers  who  are  in  control  of  war- 
fare,212 and,  if,  reverently,  you  thirst  yourself  to  death,213  then  they 


208  The  Winnebago  word  means  literally  '  *  preachings. ' '  These  preachings 
were  begun  when  the  child  was  barely  old  enough  to  understand  them  and  con- 
tinued until  he  or  she  was  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  Great  care  was 
taken  not  to  tire  the  child;  the  grandparent  or  parent  watched  his  pupils  and 
stopped  at  the  first  suggestion  of  fatigue  on  their  part.  I  believe  examples  accom- 
panied the  sermons  but  I  am  not  certain.  The  instructions  were  given  early  in 
the  morning. 

209  i.e.,  Fire,  which  is  regarded  as  a  powerful  spirit  even  today  and  the  wor- 
ship of  which  was  far  more  extensive  in  former  times.  He  was  supposed  to  bestow 
blessings  of  the  same  type  as  the  other  spirits — long  life,  wealth,  success  on  the 
warpath,  etc.  In  addition,  as  might  be  expected,  he  bestowed  upon  mortals 
blessings  connected  with  the  home.  I  know  of  no  recent  instance  in  which  he 
appeared  to  fasters.  At  the  war-bundle  feasts  a  buckskin  is  frequently  offered 
to  him. 

Offerings  of  tobacco  were  made  to  him  by  throwing  them  into  the  fire.  Since 
offerings  are  made  to  all  the  spirits  in  this  manner,  a  certain  amount  of  confusion 
has  arisen  at  times  as  to  whether  it  is  the  fire  or  the  spirits  to  whom  these  belong. 
My  general  impression  is  that  what  was  especially  intended  for  the  fire  would 
be  announced  as  such.  At  the  present  time,  the  smoke  arising  from  the  fire  is 
regarded  as  the  intermediary  between  man  and  the  spirits,  and  this  belief  has 
in  a  way  been  extended  to  the  fire  itself.  The  former  notion  is  probably  extremely 
old,  the  latter  but  one  of  many  indications  of  the  subsidiary  role  the  spirit  fire 
now  plays. 

The  Winnebago  explain  the  frequency  of  prairie  fire  as  due  to  the  anger  of 
that  spirit  in  not  receiving  offerings  of  tobacco  any  longer. 

210  i.e.,  any  of  the  spirits  who  are  in  control  of  the  powers  for  victory  on  the 
warpath. 

2ii  i.e.,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  where  the  enemy  is  located 
(the  prize)  and  obtain  war-honors.  Prize  refers  not  merely  to  the  enemy  but  also 
to  the  war-prizes  given  to  those  who  kill  an  enemy  and  count  coup  on  him.  ' '  With- 
out any  exertion ' '  means  by  virtue  of  the  spirits '  blessings. 

212  The  theological  theory  is  that  Earthmaker  bestowed  (donated)  specific 
powers  upon  different  spirits  (our  grandfathers).  This  is  referred  to  later  in  the 
text. 

213  i.e.,  fast,  and  also  have  the  proper  attitude  of  mind. 
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will  bestow  blessings  upon  you.  Now  if  you  do  not  wear  out  your  feet, 
if  you  do  not  blacken  your  face  (with  charcoal),  it  will  be  for  naught 
that  you  inflict  (this)  suffering  upon  yourself.214  These  (blessings) 
are  not  obtainable  without  effort.  Try  to  have  one  of  all  the  spirits 
created  by  Earthmaker  take  pity  upon  you.  Whatever  he  says  will 
come  about.  If  you  do  not  possess  a  spirit  to  strengthen  you,  and 
therefore  are  of  no  consequence  (socially),  the  people  (around  you) 
will  show  you  little  respect.     They  will  make  fun  of  you.215 

It  is  not  good  to  die  in  the  village.  This  we  tell  all  those  (youths) 
who  are  growing  up.  Do  not  permit  women  to  journey  ahead  of  you 
in  your  village  for  it  is  not  proper.216  For  these  reasons  do  people 
encourage  one  another  to  fast.  Some  day  you  will  be  traveling  on 
a  road  filled  with  obstacles217  and  then  you  will  wish  that  you  had 
fasted.  In  order  that  (when  such  an  event  confronts  you)  you  will 
not  find  it  necessary  to  blame  yourself,  (I  counsel  you)  to  fast.  If 
you  have  not  obtained  any  knowledge  (been  blessed)  then  some  day 
when  (the  warriors)  return  from  the  warpath  and  the  women  are 
dividing  the  prizes,  your  sisters  will  stand  there  (empty  handed) 
envying  the  others.218  If  you  obtain  blessings  from  those  in  control 
of  warfare,  then  if  you  are  one  of  the  victorious  men,  your  sisters 
will  be  very  happy ;  and  how  proud  they  will  be  to  receive  the  prizes, 
to  wear  them,  and  to  dance  (the  victory  dance)  !  Your  sisters  thereby 
will  also  be  strengthened.219    You  will  be  well  and  happy. 


214  i.e.,  fast  repeatedly.  The  expression  "wear  out  your  feet"  refers  doubtless 
to  the  frequent  journeys  between  the  lodge  proper  and  the  fasting  lodge,  which 
were  often  at  some  distance  from  each  other. 

The  complete  thought  is  that  attitude  of  mind  is  not  enough  to  obtain  bless- 
ings; you  must  actually  fast  and  blacken  your  face.  The  Winnebago  would 
conceivably  have  tolerated  variations  in  the  attitude  of  mind  required  but  would 
never  have  permitted  the  omission  of  blackening  one's  face.  According  to  a  well- 
known  prophecy  among  them  the  world  will  come  to  an  end  when  the  Winnebago 
fast  with  "white,"  i.e.,  unblackened,  faces. 

2i5  i.e.,  ridicule  you. 

216  i.e.,  do  not  die  a  natural  death,  and  do  not  die  of  old  age,  but  die  on  the 
warpath.  Do  not  let  women  die  before  you.  By  not  ' '  proper ' ;  he  means  here 
' '  not  proper  for  a  man. ' '  In  reading  all  these  admonitions  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  not  to  be  taken  too  literally  and  that  they  represent  ideals. 

217  This  metaphor  for  the  crises  of  life  is  frequently  used.  The  notion  of  life 
as  a  road  beset  with  difficulties  is  common  throughout  the  Woodland  and  Wood- 
land-Plains region.  Among  the  Winnebago  this  road  is  described  in  exceptional 
detail  in  the  myth  of  the  journey  of  the  soul  to  spirit-land. 

218  cf.  Introduction. 

219  i.e.,  they  will  gain  strength  in  every  conceivable  sense  of  the  term,  but 
particularly  will  they  gain  strength  to  overcome  the  crises  of  life. 
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Now  all  this  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  obtain.  However,  the 
older  people  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  a  leader  of  men.  If  you  are 
not  such  a  one  and  are,  instead,  merely  what  we  call  a  warrior,220 
and  you  do  what  we  call  throwing  away  a  (human)  life,221  you  will 
have  committed  the  greatest  of  all  shameful  acts.  Why,  a  mourner 
might  hurt  you  and  burn  you  with  embers,222  and  then  all  your  rela- 
tives would  feel  sad  on  your  account.223  Not  with  the  blessing  of  one 
spirit,  not  even  with  the  blessings  of  twenty  spirits,  can  you  go  on 
the  warpath.  You  should  be  blessed  by  all  the  spirits,  those  on  the 
earth,  those  who  are  pinned  through  the  earth,224  and  those  under- 
neath the  earth,  by  all  of  these;  and  by  all  those  in  the  waters,  and 
all  those  on  the  sides  of  the  earth,  i.e.,  the  winds,  all  four  of  them; 
and    by    Disease-Giver,225    the    sun;    by    the    moon,    the    day,2,26    the 


220  i.e.,  a  common  '' '  soldier, ' '  not  a  leader  on  the  warpath.  Here  it  means 
one  who  has  no  authority  from  the  spirits  to  lead  men  on  a  warpath. 

221  i.e.,  to  cause  someone  to  lose  his  life  needlessly.  It  was  expected  that  every- 
one who  desired  to  lead  a  war-party  would  submit  his  credentials — specific  bless- 
ings received  in  fasting  from  the  spirits — to  the  chief  of  the  village.  If  the 
latter  did  not  consider  them  sufficient  he  would  forbid  the  undertaking.  He  had 
no  authority,  however,  to  prevent  it  and  if  the  prospective  leader  chose  not  to  abide 
by  the  chief's  decision  he  might  proceed,  taking  with  him  as  many  men  as  cared 
to  go  along  under  the  circumstances.  If,  however,  any  of  these  men  were  killed, 
the  leader  of  the  war-party  was  held  technically  guilty  of  contributing  to  his 
death  and  while  it  was  not  regarded  as  murder  it  necessitated,  I  believe,  certain 
payments  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  besides  bringing  shame  and  ignominy 
upon  the  leader  and  all  his  kinsmen. 

222  i.e.,  a  relative  of  the  deceased,  as  he  prepares  to  go  into  mourning  by  black- 
ening his  face  with  charcoal  (embers),  might  suddenly  in  his  anger  and  sorrow 
actually  apply  a  burning  ember  to  you. 

223  He  is  very  careful  to  point  out  that  it  is  the  family  that  is  sad  through 
the  plight  in  which  the  leader  finds  himself  and  not  the  reverse.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  he  is  speaking  to  a  very  young  child  and  trying  to  fire  him 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  warrior 's  life  and  the  old  life  in  general,  and  he  endeavors 
to  avoid  placing  undue  emphasis  on  any  personal  suffering  that  the  fictitious  war- 
rior may  have  to  endure. 

224  Mythical  beings  created  by  Earthmaker  in  his  endeavor  to  stop  the  earth 
from  spinning  around  in  space,  the  condition  in  which  it  is  represented  at  the 
beginning  of  things.  This  he  succeeds  in  doing  by  pinning  the  earth  down  by 
means  of  four  spirits,  generally  called  Earth-weights  in  the  myths,  placed  in  the 
east,  north,  west,  and  south  respectively.  These  beings  are  frequently  repre- 
sented as  waterspirits,  and  are  likewise  confused  with  the  spirits  at  the  four 
cardinal  points  although  strictly  speaking  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

225  At  present  a  very  important  deity  of  the  Winnebago,  although  there  are 
indications  that  he  belongs  to  a  later  strata  of  religious  beliefs.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  being  who  dispenses  life  from  one  side  of  his  body  and  death  from 
the  other.  The  translation  ' '  disease-giver ' '  is  only  an  approximation  to  a  correct 
rendering  of  his  Winnebago  name.  He  is  one  of  the  most  important  deities 
connected  with  war,  and  blessings  from  him  were  quite  common. 

226  The  Day  was  a  distinct  and,  formerly,  an  important  deity.  In  Winnebago 
the  words  for  day,  light,  and,  in  rituals,  for  life,  are  identical. 
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earth;227  indeed  by  all  those  whom  Earthmaker  put  in  charge  of  war 
blessings  and  whom  he  put  into  the  world  for  that  purpose,  should 
you  be  blessed  before  you  lead  a  war-party. 

If  you  cast  off  your  dress  for  many  people228  they  will  be  benefited 
by  your  deeds.  You  will  likewise  have  helped  your  people.  It  is 
good  to  be  honored  by  all  the  people  and  they  will  then  (certainly) 
like  you  if  you  obtain  a  limb.229  Far  more  will  they  honor  you  if 
you  obtain  two  or  three  or  four  limbs  (count  coup  four  times).  Then, 
whenever  people  boil  an  animal,  head  and  body,  you  will  always  eat 
it.230  However,  when  you  are  recounting  your  war  deeds  in  behalf 
of  departed  souls,231  do  not  try  to  add  to  your  honor  by  claiming  more 
than  you  actually  accomplished.  You  will  thereby  merely  make  the 
souls  (of  the  departed)  stumble  in  their  journey  (to  spirit-land).232 
If  you  tell  a  falsehood  there  and  exaggerate  your  account,  you,  in 
consequence,  will  die  beforehand.  Those  spirits  who  are  in  control 
of  war  blessings  will  hear  you.  This  (the  telling  of  the  truth  on 
such  an  occasion)  is  sacred.  Tell  less  than  you  did.  The  old  men 
claim  that  it  is  wiser.233 


227  It  is  slightly  incorrect  to  say  that  all  these  spirits  are  in  control  of  war- 
powers  for  neither  the  Moon  nor  the  Earth  bestow  such  blessings.  The  Moon 
is  almost  exclusively  a  woman's  deity.  The  Earth  ran  be  conceived  of  as 
11  blessing"  an  individual  with  the  food  needed  on  the  warpath,  but  I  knoAV  of 
nothing  that  the  moon  could  have  bestowed  on  warriors.  Incidentally,  it  might 
be  remarked  that  the  ' '  blessings ' '  for  a  warpath  were  supposed  to  be  of  the  most 
specific  kind  and  to  embrace  not  merely  all  those  powers  essential  for  killing  the 
enemy  and  protecting  oneself,  but  also  all  the  food  to  be  consumed  by  the  party, 
etc.  The  Disease-giver,  the  Sun,  and  the  Day  are,  however,  specific  Avar  deities. 
It  seems  rather  strange  that  the  old  man  does  not  mention  those  important  and 
extremely  popular  war  deities,  the  Thunder-birds. 

228  i.e.,  give  away  things  to  the  needy.  This  was  done  at  a  number  of  cere- 
monies but  particularly  at  the  He  ruck  a  Dance  and  a  special  ceremony  called  the 
Begging  Dance.  There  were  of  course,  in  addition,  numerous  private  occasions 
when  gifts  to  the  poor  were  made. 

229  The  regular  term  for  counting  coup. 

230  You  will  have  the  right  to  eat  the  choicest  parts  of  the  animal,  an  honor 
only  accorded  to  great  warriors. 

2si  Do  not  exaggerate;  cf.  also  note  104. 

232  Not  merely  stumble  but  stumble  as  they  cross  the  bridge  over  the  abyss 
of  fire.  They  will  fall  in,  and,  consequently,  never  reach  their  destination,  thus 
entailing  serious  consequences  not  only  upon  themselves  but  also  upon  their 
relatives. 

The  reason  so  much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  strict  truthfulness  in  recounting 
war-exploits  is  because  this  is  one  of  the  few  things  about  which  a  Winnebago 
would  be  likely  to  lie,  and  it  is  significant  to  know  that  the  only  oaths  found  are 
those  given,  and  often  demanded,  on  such  occasions.  The  oath  consisted  in  calling 
the  Earth  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  instant  death  was 
supposed  to  be  the  penalty  for  perjury. 

233  i.e.,  you  stand  less  danger  of  unconsciously  exaggerating  the  exploit,  but 
it  did  not  make  any  difference  whether  your  exaggeration  was  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, it  remained  an  exaggeration. 
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On  the  warpath  it  is  good  to  die.  If  you  die  in  war  your  soul 
will  not  become  unconscious.234  You  will  then  be  able  to  do  what  you 
please  with  your  soul.235  Your  soul  will  always  remain  in  a  happy 
condition.236  If  you  choose  to  go  back  to  earth  as  a  human  being237 
and  live  again  you  can  do  so.  You  can  live  a  second  life  on  earth 
or  live  in  the  form  of  those  who  walk  on  the  light,238  or  in  the  form 
of  an  animal,  if  you  choose.239  All  these  (benefits)  will  you  obtain 
if  vou  die  in  battle. 


2.  PRECEPTS   CONCERNING    SOCIAL   POSITION   AND    THE    VALUE 

OF  MEDICINES 

If  you  have  not  obtained  (war  blessings),  fast  for  your  position 
in  life.  If  you  fast  in  this  way,  after  you  get  married  you  will  get 
along  well.  You  will  then  not  have  to  worry  about  having  children 
nor  about  your  happiness.  If  you  dream  of  your  home240  throughout 
life  you  shall  be  in  want  of  nothing.  Fast  for  the  food  you  are  to 
receive.  If  you  fast  often  enough  for  these  things,  then  some  day 
when  your  children  ask  for  food,  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  without 
difficulty  a  piece  of  deer  meat,  or  perhaps  even  a  piece  of  moose 
meat.  You  (have  it  within  you)  to  see  to  it  that  your  children  shall 
never  be  hungry. 


234  It  is  a  widespread  belief  that  death  is  comparable  to  stumbling  and  that 
consciousness  is  hardly  interrupted.  On  the  basis  probably  of  this  notion,  rein- 
forced by  the  current  belief  in  metempsychosis,  was  developed  the  idea  that 
especially  gifted  people,  such  as  priests  and  warriors,  passed  directly  from  one 
existence  to  the  other  without  any  loss  of  consciousness;  consciousness  meaning 
here  not  the  kind  ghosts  (i.e.  the  spirits  of  the  departed)  have,  but  a  consciousness 
identical  with  that  which  people  possess  when  living.  As  to  metempsychosis  itself 
there  was  no  unanimity  of  opinion,  some  believing  that  almost  everyone  became 
incarnated,  others  insisting  that  this  held  for  exceptional  people  only.  One  of 
the  principal  claims  of  the  Medicine  Dance  organization  was  that  members 
obtained  ipso  facto  this  boon.  The  general  confusion  that  exists  on  this  point 
now  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand  it  is  claimed  that  a  child  who 
resembles  a  deceased  person  is  the  reincarnation  of  that  person  (cf.  my  paper 
mentioned  in  note  239)  while,  on  the  other  hand,  warriors  are  supposed  to  live  in 
spirit-land  in  the  exact  state  in  which  they  met  death.  If  they  were  scalped,  so 
they  would  remain,  etc. 

235  i.e.,  you  can  decide  for  yourself  whether  you  prefer  to  remain  among  the 
ghosts  leading  their  beatific  life  or  to  become  reincarnated. 

236  i.e.,  you  will  not  suffer  either  in  death  or  after. 

237  i.e.,  became  reincarnated. 

238  Ritualistic  name  for  birds. 

239 1  doubt  whether  he  means  that  an  individual  can  become  permanently 
reincarnated  in  some  animal.  All  the  accounts  I  obtained  on  this  point  would 
indicate  that  some  individuals  passed  through  a  number  of  animal  existences  before 
they  finally  decided  to  resume  their  human  existence  again.  Cf.  such  an  account 
in  my  sketch,  '  *  The  Religion  of  the  North  American  Indians, ' '  Jour.  Amer. 
Folk-Lore,  vol.  14,  pp.  335-373. 

240  i.e.,  fast  and  have  the  spirits  bless  you  with  all  that  concerns  happiness 
in  a  home — a  good  housewife,  children,  wealth,  and  long  life. 
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Now  again  (let  me  warn  you).  Do  not  abuse  your  wife.  Women 
are  sacred.241  If  you  make  your  wife  suffer,  you  will  die  in  a  short 
time.  Our  grandmother,  Earth,  is  a  woman,  and  in  (abusing  your 
wife)  you  are  abusing  her.  Most  certainly  will  you  be  abusing  our 
grandmother  if  you  act  thus.  Since  it  is  she  who  takes  care  of  us, 
by  your  action  you  will  be  practically  killing  yourself.242 

When  you  have  your  own  home,  see  to  it  that  whoever  enters  your 
house  obtains  something  to  eat,  however  little  you  may  have.  Such 
food  will  be  a  source  of  death  to  you  if  you  withhold  it.243  If  you  are 
stingy  about  giving  food  someone  might  kill  you  on  that  account; 
someone  might  poison  you.244  If  you  hear  of  a  person  traveling 
through  your  country245  and  you  want  to  see  him,  prepare  your  table 
and  send  for  him.  In  this  manner  you  will  do  good  and  it  is  always 
good  to  do  good,  it  has  been  said. 

If  you  see  a  helpless  old  person,  help  him  if  you  have  anything 
at  all.  If  you  happen  to  possess  a  home,  take  him  there  and  feed 
him,  for  he  may  suddenly  make  uncomplimentary  remarks  about 
you.246  You  will  be  strengthened  thereby.  Or  it  may  be  that  he 
happens  to  carry  a  box  of  medicines,247  which  he  cherishes  very  much, 
under  his  arms,  and  offers  it  to  you.  If  it  is  a  medicine  without  a 
stem,248  keep  it  to  protect  your  house  with.  Your  home  will  then 
never  be  entered  by  anything  evil,  and  nothing  will  enter  3rour  house 
unexpectedly.249  Such  will  be  your  life  (if  you  do  what  I  tell  you). 
Witches  will  keep  away  from  you.250  Thus,  if  you  fast,  your  fellow 
men  will  be  benefited  thereby.     Earthmaker  created  the  spirits  who 


24i  I  imagine  that  such  an  admonition  has  only  become  necessary  within  the 
last  few  decades.  To  apply  the  epithet  sacred  to  women  in  this  general  way  is 
unusual.  He  probably  did  it  to  counteract  the  numerous  drunken  scenes  and 
wife-beating  which  a  child  is  likely  to  witness  nowadays. 

242  i.e.,  she  may  withhold  from  you  the  produce  of  her  body — vegetables,  etc., 
and  you  will  starve  to  death. 

243  This  is  a  well-known  Winnebago  proverb. 

244  This,  I  take  it,  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  above  proverb. 

245  Visitors  seem  to  have  been  common  in  former  times  and  the  paying  of 
visits  was  a  favorite  custom. 

2*6  It  is  considered  exceedingly  bad  form  for  a  guest  to  admire  anything  in 
the  house  he  is  visiting.  It  would  imply  that  he  wished  to  have  it  and  the  host 
would  be  constrained  to  give  it  to  him,  or,  failing  that,  to  make  him  some  other 
gift.  The  reverse  custom  is  frequently  encountered  in  rituals  but  is  not  common, 
now  at  least,  in  the  case  mentioned  in  the  text. 

247  Medicines  were  always  kept  in  a  bundle  known  literally  as  medicine- 
depository. 

248  My  interpreter  explained  that  this  expression  refers  to  those  plants  that 
consist  entirely  of  roots,  and  no  part  of  which  appears  above  ground. 

249  i.e.,  neither  by  evil  spirits,  ghosts,  disease,  nor  by  unhappiness  in  any  form. 
"Unexpectedly"  means  without  giving  you  some  warning  and  a  chance  to  take 
measures  of  precaution. 

250  It  is  especially  at  night  that  these  are  dreaded. 
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live  above  (the  earth)  ;  those  who  live  on  the  earth;  those  who  live 
under  the  earth ;  and  those  who  live  in  the  water ;  all  these  he  created 
and  placed  in  charge  of  some  (powers).  Even  the  minor  (spirits) 
who  move  around  Earthmaker  caused  to  have  rule  over  some  (bless- 
ing).251 In  this  fashion  he  created  them  and  (only)  afterwards  did 
he  create  us.  For  that  reason  we  were  not  put  in  control  of  any 
(of  these  blessings).  However,  Earthmaker  did  create  a  weed252  and 
put  it  in  our  charge,  and  he  told  us  that  none  of  the  spirits  he  had 
created  would  have  the  power  to  take  this  away  from  us  without 
giving  us  something  in  exchange.  Thus  said  Earthmaker.  Even  he, 
Earthmaker,  would  not  have  the  power  of  taking  this  from  us  with- 
out giving  up  something  in  return.  He  told  us  that  if  we  offered 
him  a  pipeful  of  tobacco,  if  this  we  poured  out253  for  him,  he  would 
grant  us  whatever  we  asked  of  him.  Now  all  (the  spirits)  came  to 
long  for  this  tobacco  as  intensely  as  they  longed  for  anything  in 
creation,  and  for  that  reason,  if  with  tobacco  (in  our  hands)  at  any 
time  we  make  our  cry  (to  the  spirits),  they  will  take  pity  upon  us 
and  bestow  on  us  the  blessings  of  which  Earthmaker  placed  them  in 
charge.     Indeed  so  it  shall  be,  for  thus  Earthmaker  created  it.254 

You  are  to  fast.  If  you  are  blessed  (by  the  spirits)  and  breathe 
upon  people255  you  will  bring  them  back  to  life.256    You  will  help  your 

251  To  this  fourfold  division  of  animals  two  others  are  frequently  added,  those 
who  live  in  the  empyrean  and  those  who  live  below  the  water.  The  thunder-birds 
live  in  the  former  and  the  water-spirits  in  the  latter  region. 

This  ' '  centralization ' '  doctrine,  found  specifically  developed  in  rituals,  belongs 
clearly  to  the  latest  strata  of  Winnebago  religion.  Its  origin  is  simple  enough. 
The  non-ritualistic  myths  shoAV  clearly  that  the  spirits  are  essentially  genii  loci, 
originally  presiding  over  their  specific  precincts  or  concerned  with  their  own 
functions,  and  contemporaneous  with  Earthmaker.  As  the  cult  of  the  latter 
developed  most  of  these  spirits  were  made  dependent  upon  Earthmaker,  some  of 
them  receiving  their  powers  from  him.     It  is,  at  bottom,  a  slight  transformation. 

252  i.e.,  tobacco. 

253  i.e.,  offered.  "Poured  out"  because  it  is  "poured"  from  the  pipe  bowl 
into  the  fire. 

254  This  represents  the  rationalization  and  schematization  of  an  old  religious 
fact,  namely,  that  tobacco  is  offered  to  the  spirits,  and  that  they  bestow  blessings 
upon  people.  In  the  gradual  process  of  rationalization  the  spirits  were  first 
thought  of  as  passionately  fond  of  tobacco,  and  as  contracting  with  mankind  to 
grant  blessings  to  them  in  return.  After  that  was  developed  the  religious  con- 
ception that  Earthmaker  bestowed  upon  man  the  exclusive  right  to  tobacco  in 
default  of  being  able  to  give  him  anything  else,  having  exhausted  all  his  donations 
in  gifts  to  the  spirits.  He  told  the  spirits  that  they  could  obtain  this  delicious 
tobacco  only  from  human  beings,  in  exchange  for  the  powers  he  had  given  them. 

25s  i.e.,  blow  your  breath  upon  them  and  cure  them.  A  Winnebago  doctor  cured 
disease  by  blowing  upon  the  patient  and  then  extracting  the  object  causing  the 
disease.  The  two  actions  were  quite  distinct  in  nature;  the  first  really  constituted 
the  blowing  of  all  the  life-giving  power  obtained  by  the  doctor  from  the  spirits, 
and  the  second  the  actual  extracting  of  the  disease.  For  a  description  of  a 
medical  treatment  cf.  my  paper  quoted  in  note  239. 

256  i.e.,  restore  them  to  health.  Sickness  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  temporary 
death,  or  at  least  as  an  eclipse  of  life. 
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fellow  men  by  doing  this.  If  you  will  be  able  to  do  this  (cure  the 
sick)  you  will  be  of  even  more  than  ordinary  help  to  your  fellow 
men.  If  you  can  draw  out  pain  (disease)257  from  inside  (the  body) 
you  will  be  of  aid  to  all  your  fellow  men  and  they  will  greatly  respect 
you.  If  you  are  not  working  at  anything,  what  you  need  for  sus- 
tenance they  will  give  you  as  long,  as  you  live.258  After  your  death 
people  will  speak  about  (your  deeds)  for  ever.  (In  life)  they  will 
say,  ' '  Really,  he  has  power. ' ' 

Although  you  are  not  able  to  fast  now,  do  try  to  obtain  this 
(power  i.e.,  the  following  power).  There  are  individuals  who  know 
(the  virtues  and  powers)  of  certain  plants.259  It  is  sad  enough  that 
you  could  not  obtain  (blessings)  during  fasting;  but  at  least  ask  those 
who  possess  these  plants  to  take  pity  on  you.260  If  they  take  pity  on 
you,  they  will  give  you  one  of  the  good  plants  that  give  life  (to 
man)261  and  thus  you  can  use  them  to  encourage  you  in  life.262  How- 
ever, one  plant  will  not  be  enough  for  you  to  possess.  All  (the  plants) 
that  are  to  be  found  on  grandmother's  hair,263  all  those  that  give  life, 
you  should  try  to  find  out  about,  until  you  have  a  medicine  chest 
(full).    Then  you  will  indeed  have  great  reason  for  being  encouraged. 

Some  of  the  medicine-men264  were  blessed  with  life  by -water- 
spirits.265     If  you  wish  to  obtain  real   (powerful)   blessings,  so  that 


257  Such  is  their  doctrine  of  disease.  It  is  never  regarded  as  the  absence  of  the 
soul,  as  among  many  other  Indian  tribes. 

258  i.e.,  your  patients  will,  by  their  fees,  support  you  for  life. 

259  i.e.,  the  medicinal  qualities  of  plants.  There  were  two  principal  medicines 
among  the  Winnebago,  the  Black-earth  and  the  Stench-earth  medicines.  A  very 
elaborate  and  extensive  feast  was  connected  with  the  former. 

While  the  actual  curing  of  disease  was  in  the  hands  of  men,  the  preparation 
of  the  herbs  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  women. 

260  i.e.,  help  you.  No  one  was  ever  "blessed"  by  a  plant  during  fasting,  but 
tobacco  was  regularly  offered  to  it  and  the  same  phraseology  used  in  addressing 
it  as  in  exhortations  to  the  spirits.  The  plant  was  spoken  of  as  "  grandfather ' ' 
and  was  ' '  to  take  pity  upon  you. ' ' 

The  doctrine  referred  to  here  is  that  man,  unaided,  can  not  overcome  life's 
crises.  The  proper  and  ideal  help  is  to  obtain  powers  (blessings)  from  the 
spirits,  but,  failing  that,  to  purchase  protecting  medicines  from  those  who  happen 
to  possess  them.  Blessings  from  the  spirits  can  not  be  transferred  or  purchased 
because  the  recipient  must  even  then,  theoretically,  fast  for  them. 

26i  Here  he  includes  all  kinds  of  plants,  medicinal  and  non-medicinal,  that 
help  man  to  cure  disease  and  enjoy  life. 

262  i.e.,  to  spur  you  on  and  prevent  you  from  despairing  when  calamities  affect 
you. 

263  The  ritualistic  expression  used  in  the  Medicine  Dance  for  all  the  grasses 
and  herbs  that  grow  upon  the  earth. 

264  i.e.,  doctors  and  shamans. 

265  Water-spirits,  my  translation  for  the  mythical  animal  spirits  known  in 
Winnebago  as  Waktcexi,  belong  to  the  older  strata  of  beliefs.  They  are  on  the 
verge  of  being  entirely  identified  with  the  evil  spirits.     This  has,  as  a  matter  of 
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you  can  cure  even  more  people,266  you  will  have  to  fast  a  long  time 
and  sincerely  for  (these  blessings).  If  four  or  (perhaps)  ten  of 
the  powerful  spirits  bless  you,  then  some  day  when  you  have  children 
and  anything  happens  to  one  of  them  (i.e.,  they  are  sick),  you  will 
not  have  to  go  and  look  for  a  medicine-man  (i.e.,  a  doctor)  but  all 
you  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  look  into  your  own  medicine  chest.  Look 
therein  and  you  will  be  able  to  cure  your  children  of  whatever  ail- 
ments they  have  (with  the  medicine  you  find).  Not  only  that,  but 
after  a  while  you  will  be  called  (to  treat)  your  fellow-men.  Then 
you  can  open  your  medicine  chest  and  you  will  not  be  embarrassed 
for  you  will  know  how  to  treat  an  individual  who  is  ill267  and  needs 
medicines  since  you  will  possess  those  that  are  good  for  him.  You 
will  know  where  the  seat  of  his  troubles  exists,  and  since  you  will 
have  obtained  (these  blessings)  only  after  the  greatest  effort  on  your 
part,  whatever  you  say268  (and  do)  will  be  efficacious.  If  you  declare 
that  he  will  live,  then  he  will  live.  If  you  make  proper  offerings  to 
your  medicine,  and  if  you  speak  of  your  medicine  in  the  way  you 
are  accustomed  to  do,  and  if  then  you  ask  your  medicine  to  put  forth 
its  strength  (in  your  patient's  behalf),  the  medicine  will  do  it  for 
you.  If,  in  truth,  you  make  good  offerings  of  tobacco  to  your  plants, 
if  you  give  many  feasts  in  their  honor,  and  if  you  then  ask  your 
medicines  to  put  forth  their  strength,  and  if,  in  addition,  you  talk  to 
them  like  human  beings,269  then  most  certainly  will  these  plants  do 
for  you  (what  you  ask).    You  can  then  accept  the  offerings  (patients 


fact,  taken  place  to  a  large  extent,  for  the  water-spirits  are  frequently  supposed 
to  mislead  fasters  with  false  blessings.  Their  association  with  medicinal  powers 
of  all  kinds  was,  however,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  all  that  it  could  not 
be  altered;  and  so  even  today  blessings  from  water-spirits  and,  above  all,  certain 
peculiar,  probably  fossilized,  bones  found  in  bodies  of  water  and  called  water- 
spirit  bones  are  regarded  as  possessing  the  most  extraordinary  powers.  The  water- 
spirits  are  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Thunder-birds.  They  are  always  pictured 
as  catlike  animals  with  bobbed  tails  reaching  back  to  the  head.  Their  women  are 
supposed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

266  An  efficient  and  powerful  doctor  must  obtain  blessings  from  a  large  number 
of  spirits  and  is  supposed  to  have  passed  through  a  number  of  existences. 

267  Embarrassed  means  "at  a  loss."  The  main  advantage,  of  course,  would 
be  the  saving  of  doctor  fees  which  were  very  high  and  might  be  beyond  the 
means  of  many  people.  In  actual  life  very  few  people  had  doctors  in  their  imme- 
diate family  and  in  case  of  illness  doctors  were  called  in.  There  were  never  many 
in  any  particular  village  for  the  requisite  blessing  was  considered  the  most 
difficult  one  to  obtain,  which  I  take  to  mean  that  the  few  doctors  in  a  village 
saw  to  it  that  only  a  few  disciples  were  accepted. 

26S  These  are  among  the  most  difficult  blessings  to  obtain. 

269  i.e.,  as  though  it  were  capable  of  understanding  you  as  another  human 
being  would.  The  point  here  is  that  while  the  plant  is  treated  as  though  it 
were  a  deity  it  is  after  all  not  a  spirit  but  something  that,  according  to  present 
conceptions  at  least,  is  derived  from  spirits  and  obtains  its  virtues  from  spirits, 
just  as  human  beings  do. 
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make  to  you)  without  any  embarrassment  and  your  children  will  wear 
these  offerings270  and  will  gain  strength  from  them.  They  will  be 
well  and  happy.  So  (for  all  these  reasons)  be  extremely  diligent  in 
the  care  you  take  of  your  medicines.  Medicines  are  good  for  all 
purposes.  That  is  why  they  were  given  to  us.  We  are  to  use  them 
to  cure  ourselves  (of  sickness).  Earthmaker  gave  them  to  us  for 
that  purpose. 

If  anyone  tries  to  obtain  these  life-staffs,  i.e.,  the  medicines,  and 
inflicts  suffering  upon  himself  (in  doing  so),  then  our  grandmother271 
will  certainly  learn  of  it;  so  whatever  you  spend  (in  offerings),  she 
will  have  cognizance  of.  She  knows  all  that  you  have  lost  in  obtaining 
them  (the  medicines),  and  in  the  long  run  you  will  receive  back  all 
that  you  have  lost.  You  gave  your  offerings  for  the  future.272  How- 
ever, even  if  you  obtain  more  knowledge  than  this  it  will  be  a  blessing 
to  you.  (It  is  good)  for  people  to  look  forward  to  their  future.  For 
all  (ailments),  for  everything,  people  have  medicines.  Surely  you 
will  not  want  to  be  without  those  things  that  (all  the  people)  possess. 

If,  for  instance,  you  should  want  to  obtain  the  paint-medicine,27" 
you  would  indeed  have  to  make  yourself  pitiable.  If  your  paint- 
medicine  overcomes  your  enemy274  and  you  keep  it  in  your  home,  you 
will  never  be  in  want  of  wealth.  This  most  valued  possession  people 
will  give  you.275  You  will  be  beloved  by  all  and  all  this  will  be  caused 
by  (the  influence)  of  the  paint-medicine.  This  paint-medicine  is  made 
out  of  the  blood  of  the  water-spirits  and  is  consequently  holy.  (Some 
individuals)  thirsted  themselves  to  death,  and  were  then  blessed  by 
the  water-spirits,  and  thus  obtained  it.  Indeed  the  water-spirits 
blessed  them  with  these  (gifts)  ;  and  therefore  whatever  he  (the 
recipient)  tells  them  (people)  will  be.  Indeed,  it  will  be  so.  Earth- 
maker  put  the  water-spirits  in  charge  of  these  blessings  so  that  the 


270  Apparently  wampum  or  shell  necklaces, 

271  "Inflicts  suffering"  means  fasts.  As  mentioned  above  one  had  to  fast 
longer  for  these  and  for  other  blessings,     ' '  Our  grandmother ' '  is  the  earth. 

272  The  cost  of  your  feasts  and  the  suffering  in  your  fasts  will  be  repaid  to 
you  in  kind  and  in  degree  by  the  food  you  will  obtain  and  the  happiness  you  will 
enjoy.     You  are  really  making  a  good  investment  for  the  future. 

273  One  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  magical  medicines  of  the  Winnebago. 
It  was  made  of  the  ' '  bones ' '  of  the  water-spirit.  That  is  why  it  is  so  difficult 
to  obtain. 

274  A  person  who  had  smeared  his  body  with  the  paint-medicine  would  be  able 
to  attract  to  himself  any  enemy  he  met,  so  overpowering  is  its  force.  It  is  sup- 
posed not  only  to  attract  everything  to  one 's  person  but  to  paralyze  an  enemy 
and  utterly  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  movement. 

275  i.e.,  it  will  attract  people  so  that  they  will  take  pleasure  in  giving  you 
presents.  I  suppose  behind  this  is  also  hidden  the  thought  that  they  are  afraid 
to  do  otherwise,  knowing  the  power  of  the  medicine. 
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water-spirits  might  bestow  these  upon  the  people  (in  fasting). 
Indeed,  so  it  is. 

Some  people  who  wished  to  find  good  medicines,  discovered  the 
race  medicine.276  Some  know  (possess)  it  and  it  might  be  well  if 
you  tried  to  learn  something  about  it. 

Some  have  a  medicine  for  courting  and  some  possess  one  to  prevent 
(married  people)  from  separating;  others  have  one  for  marriage. 
Some  have  a  medicine  for  getting  rich.  There  are  others  who  possess 
a  medicine  that  will  cause  people  to  become  crazy.  If,  for  instance, 
one  person  has  made  another  one  sad  at  heart,  then  this  latter  one 
can  poison  him  with  the  medicine  (he  possesses)  and  make  him  crazy. 
A  man  can  likewise  cause  a  woman,  whom  he  wishes  to  marry  (and 
who  refuses  him),  to  become  a  harlot  by  giving  her  some  of  this 
medicine.  That  is  what  she  would  become.  This  medicine  that  they 
know  will  make  her  fall  in  love  with  all  men.  Similarly  if  they  wanted 
a  man  to  be  constantly  following  women,  they  would  give  him  a 
medicine  that  would  have  that  effect.  Indeed,  any  kind  of  medicine 
you  desire,  you  can  obtain  from  them  (the  keepers  of  these  medicines), 
if  you  ask  them.  Some  of  them  have  knowledge  of  plants  that  put 
people  to  sleep,  while  others  know  medicines  that  keep  you  awake 
all  the  time  and  give  you  insomnia.277  Such  medicines  they  are 
acquainted  with.  Some  know  how  to  overcome  the  viciousness  of 
dogs  who  are  put  to  watch  over  women,278  by  the  use  of  a  certain 
medicine  they  possess.  Some  (even)  are  acquainted  with  medicines 
that  they  use  when  in  a  crowd.  If  they  use  these  when  they  are  in 
a  crowd,  people  will  only  notice  this  one  person  who  is  using  the 
medicine  and  they  will  consider  him  a  great  man.279  Another  medi- 
cine possessed  by  some  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  people  who 
are  traveling  from  getting  tired.  They  can  even  cause  a  dog-fight 
to  take  place  by  the  use  of  a  certain  medicine.     They  use  medicine 


27G  i.e.,  a  medicine  that  will  enable  you  to  out-distance  anyone  in  running. 

277  The  above-mentioned  medicines  represent  the  average  Winnebago 's  medi- 
cine chest  but  do  not  include  those  medicines  used  for  specific  pursuits  such  as 
hunting,  fishing,  etc.  The  old  man  is  apparently  mentioning  them  as  they  occur 
to  his  mind,  stressing  those  that  obtain  for  a  man  the  wants  most  coveted,  such  as 
wealth,  revenge  upon  those  who  do  him  injury,  success  in  amours,  praise,  etc. 

One  of  the  medicines  most  feared  by  women  is  that  used  to  compel  them  to 
yield  to  a  rejected  man's  passions. 

278  It  is  quite  customary  to  have  dogs  guard  the  young  girls  when  they  retire 
to  their  menstrual  lodges.     S.  B.  mentions  this  in  his  autobiography,  p.  393. 

279  This  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  extent  of  the  craving  the  ordinary  Winne- 
bago, and  I  dare  say  Indian,  has  to  be  singled  out  from  among  his  fellow-men, 
and  explains  in  part  what  seems  to  us  the  unusual  egotism  and  conceit  evidenced  by 
8.  B.  throughout  every  page  of  his  autobiography.  It  is  apparently  instilled  in 
boys  from  their  earliest  youth. 
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in  connection  with  everything  they  do.  They  would  put  medicine 
on  the  fields  they  planted.  If  you  protect  your  fields  by  having 
medicine  attached  to  a  stick  placed  in  them,  no  one  will  pass  through 
them.280  They  (people)  would  certainly  pass  through  your  field  if  you 
possessed  (no  medicines)  and  they  would  molest  your  fields  and  do  as 
they  pleased  with  them. 

People  must  look  out  for  themselves  and  try  to  obtain  knowledge 
of  everything  so  that  they  can  live  in  comfort  (and  happiness).  Do 
you  also  try  to  learn  of  all  those  things  you  will  need.  If  you  find 
out  about  these  matters,  then,  as  you  go  along  in  life,  you  will  not 
have  to  buy  those  things  you  need,281  but  you  will  be  able  to  take  your 
own  (medicines)  and  use  them.  If  you  act  in  this  manner,  and  if 
in  addition  you  fast  in  the  proper  way,  you  will  never  be  caught  in 
life  off  your  guard.282  If  you  have  a  home  of  your  own,  your  home 
will  appear  beautiful  and  you  will  never  be  in  want.  That  is  why 
(I  know)  you  will  never  afterwards  regret  these  things  (that  I  am 
telling  you).  If  it  so  happens  that  you  have  to  journey  in  the  good 
(i.e.,  proper,  virtuous)  road  taken  (also)  by  your  fellow  men,283  your 
actions  or  fortune  in  life  will  never  become  the  butt  of  other  people's 
jokes  (or  sarcasm).284 

If  you  are  not  able  to  obtain  anything  through  fasting,  try  to  have 
one  of  the  good  plants  take  pity  upon  you.285  This  I  am  telling  you 
and  if  3rou  do  not  do  it,  you  will  certainly  suffer  thereby.  If  you 
do  all  the  things  I  am  telling  you,  you  will  benefit  by  them.  If  you 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  anything  in  fasting,  at  least  (see  to  it) 
that  you  make  use  of  medicines.286     If  you  ever  go  on  the  warpath 


280  Not  because  it  prevents  him  but  because  he  would  be  poisoned  if  he  did. 
Animals,  of  course,  will  also  keep  away. 

28i  Another  exhortation  to  save  money  or  wealth.  Protection  bought  is  expen- 
sive as  well  as  less  efficacious  than  that  which  you  obtain  directly,  or,  in  the  case 
of  medicines,  possess. 

282  i.e.,  no  unexpected  crisis  will  arise. 

283  i.e.,  lead  the  normal  virtuous  Winnebago  life. 

284  cf.  note  215. 

285  ef.  note  259. 

286  His  repeated  insistence  on  this  point  shows  how  common  is  lack  of  success 
in  fasting.  While  this  may  represent  the  modern  demoralized  condition  of  Winne- 
bago culture,  it  may  also  reflect  a  true  old  cultural  fact,  namely,  that  not  every 
one  was  able  to  enter  into  communication  with  the  spirits.  It  may  also  represent, 
in  a  way,  a  kind  of  competition  between  the  power  of  the  medicines  and  that  of 
the  spirits,  which,  translated  into  the  facts  of  life,  meant  a  competition  between 
the  priests  on  the  one  hand  and  the  doctors,  shamans,  and  herbalists,  on  the  other. 
The  greatest  rivalry  existed  between  them  and  they  doubtless  made  all  the  claims 
imaginable  for  their  respective  powers.  Similar  competition  took  place  between 
the  priests  of  the  different  rituals,  notably  those  of  the  Medicine  Dance  and  the 
Sore-Eye  Dance. 

What  the  author  of  these  teachings  has  done  here  is  to  make  an  attempt  to 
give  them  all  their  due,  and  the  result  is  that  in  each  case  the  particular  powers 
he  happens  to  be  discussing  are  unduly  extolled. 
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you  should  also  use  medicine  so  as  not  to  be  hit.  Of  that  medicine 
you  should  also  have  knowledge.  There  is  also  a  medicine  to  prevent 
you  from  getting  tired,  to  enable  you  to  run  as  long  as  you  wish,287 
(and  that)  you  should  also  get  acquainted  with.  If  it  is  good,  you 
will  never  get  hungry  (while  running),  and  it  is  this  medicine  that 
has  accomplished  this. 

Help  yourself  as  you  travel  along  in  life.  The  earth  has  many 
narrow  passages  scattered  over  it.288  If  you  have  something  with 
which  to  strengthen  yourself,  then  when  you  get  to  these  narrow 
passages,  you  will  be  able  to  pass  through  them  safely  and  your 
fellow-men  will  respect  you.  See  to  it  that  people  like  you.  Be  on 
friendly  terms  with  everyone,  and  then  everybody  will  like  you.  You 
will  be  happy  and  prosperous. 

Never  do  anything  wrong  to  your  children.  Whatever  your  chil- 
dren ask  you  to  do,  do  it  for  them.  If  you  act  in  this  manner  people 
will  say  that  you  are  good-natured. 

If  anyone  in  the  village  loses  a  friend  through  death,  if  you  are 
worth  anything  (i.e.,  are  wealthy),  cover  (the  expenses)  of  the 
(funeral)  of  the  deceased  if  you  can.289  Help  (the  mourners)  like- 
wise, if  you  can,  in  (defraying  the  expenses  of)  feeding  the  de- 
parted.290 If  thus  you  act,  you  will  do  well.  All  the  people  you  have 
helped  will  then  know  you ;  everyone  will  know  you.291  For  the  good 
you  do,  all  will  love  you. 

It  is  not  good  to  be  a  winner  (in  gambling).  You  might  become 
rich  thereby  but  that  is  no  life  (for  anyone  to  lead).292  If  you  are 
blessed  with  (luck  at)  cards,  if  you  are  blessed  (with  the  luck  of)  a 
gambler,  you  might  indeed  win  and  have  plenty  (of  wealth),  but 
none  of  the  children  you  have  will  live.  It  is  said  that  this  (luck  at 
cards)  is  an  affair  of  the  evil  spirits.293 


287  This  played  a  very  important  part  in  connection  with  war  exploits,   and 
quite  a  number  of  magical  devices  are  known  to  insure  the  same  characteristics, 
ass  The  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  teachings.     Cf.  note  208. 

289  The  expense  of  burial  falls  upon  certain  relatives  and  the  friend 
(hitcakaro).  It  is  of  course  considerable,  because  in  addition  to  the  care  of 
the  body,  there  is  the  food  for  the  Four  Nights'  Wake,  gifts  to  the  widow,  etc. 

290  Food  was  brought  to  the  deceased's  grave  for  the  first  four  nights  after 
burial,  for  his  spirit  was  still  supposed  to  be  hovering  around.  His  spirit  is 
supposed  to  reach  spirit-land  in  four  days  and  whether  food  was  brought  to  the 
grave  after  that,  I  do  not  know.  There  was,  however,  every  year  a  definite  day 
or  days  set  aside  for  feeding  the  departed. 

29i  i.e.,  they  will  know  what  a  fine  man  you  are  and  you  will  stand  high  in  their 
esteem. 

292  The  Winnebago,  like  all  Indians,  were  passionately  fond  of  gambling,  but 
over-indulgence  in  it  was  always  criticized  by  the  older  people. 

293  The  first  belief,  namely,  that  the  children  of  inveterate  gamblers  will  die, 
is  probably  an  old  one;  the  second  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  new  belief. 
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Now  if  you  do  all  that  I  have  told  you,  you  will  lead  a  happy 
and  prosperous  life.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  when  the  Indians  have 
a  child  whom  they  love294  they  preach  to  him,  so  that  they  (the 
children)  would  never  become  acquainted  with  the  things  that  are 
not  right  and  never  do  anything  wrong.  Then  if  (in  later  life)  a 
person  did  anything  wrong,  he  would  do  it  with  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  consequences  of  his  action.295     This  is  all. 

3.  PRECEPTS  CONCERNING  MARRIAGE 

Now  this  (the  following)  they  used  to  say  to  the  men.  When 
you  get  married  do  not  make  an  idol  of  the  woman  you  marry;  do 
not  worship  her.  If  you  worship  a  woman  she  will  insist  upon  greater 
and  greater  worship  as  time  goes  on.29G  Thus  the  old  people  used 
to  say.  They  always  preached  against  those  men  who  hearken  too 
strongly  to  the  words  of  women,  who  are  the  slaves  of  women.  Some- 
times they  used  to  say  the  following.  Now  your  brother  has  had 
many  warnings297  yet  it  may  so  happen  that  he  pays  no  attention 
to  any  of  them.  Perhaps  when  you  are  called  upon  to  take  part  in 
a  war-bundle  feast298  you  will  refuse  to  go.  It  may  also  be  that  if 
you  are  married,  you  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  your  wife,  and  you 
will  refuse  to  go  on  the  warpath.299  You  will  appear  as  if  you  had 
been  brought  up  like  a  girl  (and  not  like  a  man).300  All  who  are 
men  perform  the  deeds  of  men;  you,  on  the  other  hand,  will  never 
perform  a  real  man's  deed.301  When  you  are  invited  to  a  war-bundle 
feast,  they  will  only  give  you  a  lean  piece  of  meat.302     That  is  what 


294  They  preach  to  all  children  but  very  likely  they  tell  each  child  that  the  boon 
they  are  about  to  confer  upon  him  is  one  extended  only  to  children  whom  their 
parents  and  grandparents  love. 

295  This  is  a  typical  and  characteristic  statement  of  what  a  Winnebago  father 
considers  to  be  his  duty  toward  his  children.  However  grieved  he  may  be  at  his 
child's  disobedience  he  is  absolved  from  all  blame.  The  child  has  been  warned 
in  time. 

296  Henpecked  husbands  are  by  no  means  uncommon  now  nor  were  they  in 
former  times. 

297  i.e.,  he  has  been  told  about  his  attitude  by  his  relatives  and  in  the  teachings. 

298  No  self-respecting  man  would  ever  refuse  such  an  invitation.  Nothing 
more  humiliating  to  the  man,  and  especially  to  his  relatives,  could  very  well  be 
imagined. 

299  Warpath  parties  were  organized  in  a  number  of  ways.  One  of  the  common 
methods  was  for  a  man  who  felt  himself  authorized  to  lead  a  party,  and  whose 
claims  had  been  approved  by  the  chief,  to  go  through  the  village  calling  for 
volunteers.  Every  real  man,  especially  a  young  man,  was  supposed  to  volunteer 
and  as  many  were  selected  as  were  needed.  A  henpecked  man,  even  if  directly 
approached,  would  refuse  to  join,  thus  disgracing  himself  and  his  kinsmen. 

300  The  worst  insult  that  could  be  hurled  against  a  man. 
sol  Said  contemptuously. 

3oa  i.e.,  the  worst  part  of  the  meat,  given  only  to  people  who  do  not  amount 
to  much  and  have  never  led  a  warrior's  life. 
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they  will  place  before  you.  Why  should  you  run  the  risk  of  thus 
subjecting  yourself  to  the  risk  of  being  made  fun  of?303  A  real  brave 
man  when  he  attends  a  war-bundle  feast  will  be  given  a  deer's  head 
and  you  will  only  receive  a  (lean)  piece  of  meat  in  a  dish.  And  that 
is  all  you  will  get  to  eat.  It  will  dry  up  your  throat.304  After  a  while 
you  will  not  even  be  allowed  to  go  to  a  feast  at  all;  your  wife  will 
not  let  you  go.  If  you  keep  on  listening  to  a  woman  in  this  way,  all 
your  relatives  will  scold  you.  In  time  even  your  sisters  will  not  think 
anything  of  you.  They  will  speak  of  you  and  say,  "Do  not  ever  go 
there."  Why,  they  (your  sisters)  will  not  be  of  any  help  to  you.305 
Finally,  when  you  have  become  a  real  slave  (to  your  wife),  if  your 
wife  tells  you  to  hit  your  own  relatives  you  will  do  it.306  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  it  is  not  good  to  listen  to  women.  Guard  yourself 
against  it.  Do  not  listen  to  (women).  You  will  be  regarded  as  differ- 
ent from  other  people.    It  is  not  good. 

Remember  (also)  that  women  can  not  be  watched.  If  you  try  to 
watch  them  and  show  that  you  are  jealous  about  them,  your  female 
relatives  (in  turn)  will* be  jealous  of  them.  Finally,  after  your 
jealousy  has  developed  to  its  highest  pitch,  your  wife  will  leave  you 
and  run  awTay  (with  some  one  else).  You  have  let  her  know  by  your 
actions  that  you  worship  a  woman  and  one  alone,  and  in  addition 
you  are  watching  her  all  the  time.  As  a  result  she  will  run  away. 
On  account  of  this  incessant  annoyance  she  will  run  away.  She  will 
be  taken  away  from  you.  If  you  think  that  a  woman  (your  wife)  is 
the  only  one  to  love,  you  have  humbled  yourself,307  and,  in  conse- 
quence, after  a  while  this  woman  will  be  taken  away  from  you.  You 
have  made  the  woman  suffer;  you  have  made  her  feel  unhappy.308 
Everyone  will  hear  about  it.  No  woman  will  want  to  marry  you. 
You  will  be  known  as  a  very  bad  man.     Now  this  is  all. 


303  Appealing  to  the  most  sensitive  part  of  a  Winnebago's  nature, 
so*  Meant  in  a  double  sense.     It  is  so  dry  that  it  will  dry  up  your  throat  and 
you  will  feel  so  humiliated  and  disgraced  that  your  saliva  will  stop  flowing. 

305  Respect  for  sisters  was  a  fundamental  fact  among  Winnebago.  Instances 
of  it  will  be  found  in  S.  B.  's  autobiography. 

306  Xothing  more  horrible  could  be  conceived  of  by  a  Winnebago  than  a  man 
striking  his  relatives  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife.  To  do  so  was  practically 
tantamount  to  ostracizing  yourself. 

307  i.e.,  humiliated  yourself. 

3os  Your  conduct  has  made  everyone  suffer.  It  is  remarkable  to  see  how  very 
impartial  the  author,  a  man,  is  in  this  matter.  The  woman  is  hardly  blamed  at 
all.  The  lesson  he  wishes  to  point  out  here  is  an  illustration  of  the  favorite 
Winnebago  maxim  that  proportion  and  sanity  are  to  be  observed  in  everything. 
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Perhaps  you  will  even  act  in  the  following  way.  When  (for 
instance)  people  leave,  (the  village)  and  go  on  the  warpath,  then 
you  will  join  them  (knowing)  that  there  it  is  good  to  die.  Thus 
you  will  say  because  you  will  feel  unhappy  about  your  wife  having 
left  you.  However,  you  should  not  act  in  that  way.  You  are  simply 
throwing  away  a  life ;  you  cause  the  leader  to  throw  away  a  life.309 
If  you  want  to  go  on  the  warpath,  do  not  go  because  your  wife  has 
been  taken  away  from  you,  but  if  you  want  to  go,  go  because  you 
feel  courageous  enough  to  do  it.310 

On  the  warpath  is  the  place  where  you  will  have  fun !  However, 
do  not  go  on  the  warpath  unless  you  have  fasted.  You  must  fast  for 
that  particular  warpath,311  for  if  you  do  not  and  you  nevertheless 
try  to  join  such  a  war-party,  then  when  you  are  present  at  a  fight, 
when  you  are  in  the  very  midst  of  it,  a  bullet  will  come  your  way 
and  kill  you.  That  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that  you  did  not  fast. 
People  know  this  (i.e.,  to  fast)  and  if,  therefore,  you  depend  upon 
yourself  you  will  certainly  do  a  man's  deed.312  If  you  have  performed 
any  deeds  (of  valor)  recount  them  to  your  sisters  and  your  sisters' 
children  and  your  aunts.  Those  who  are  in  charge  of  war-bundles313 
are  good  to  listen  to  in  these  matters.  Then  those  whom  they  counsel 
will  eat  an  excellent  dish,314  and  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  that,  then 
these  (the  youths  admonished)  will  be  able  to  eat  in  the  middle  of 
the  lodge.315     Of  such  things  it  was  that  they  spoke  and  I  want  you 


309  You  are  throwing  your  life  away,  because,  in  the  first  case,  you  have  had 
no  authority  from  the  spirits  to  go  on  the  warpath,  and  in  the  second  your  attitude 
of  mind  is  not  the  proper  one,  for,  as  pointed  out  before,  success  depends  upon 
the  proper  external  and  internal  conditions. 

sio  This  is  the  ethical  corollary  he  draws  from  the  above-mentioned  instance. 

3ii  "While  diSring  the  puberty  fast  the  blessings  received  might  be  taken  to  hold 
for  life,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  can  be  said  to  have  been  in  reality  merely  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  blessings  required  for  every  specific  undertaking.  The 
one  permanent  possession  obtained  during  the  puberty  fast  was  the  guardian  spirit. 

The  members  of  one  clan,  the  Hawk  or  warrior  clan,  claimed  that  they  had 
the  right  to  go  on  the  warpath  without  fasting  for  powers  beforehand,  but  their 
claims  were  ridiculed  by  the  other  clans  and  it  seems  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they, 
like  the  others,  did  fast  on  such  occasions.  Such  discrepancies  between  claims 
advanced  and  the  actual  facts  were  quite  common  and  exemplify  again  the  tend- 
ency for  an  organization,  be  it  social  as  in  this  case,  or  religious,  to  insist  that 
certain  privileges  or  powers  are  connected  with  membership. 

312  Killed  an  enemy,  counted  coup,  stolen  a  horse. 

313  i.e.,  the  custodians  of  the  war-bundles.  The  author  of  these  precepts  was 
the  owner  and  custodian  of  one  of  the  most  famous  war-bundles,  that  of  the 
Thunder-bird  clan. 

314  A  metaphorical  expression  for  "will  eat  the  choice  part  of  the  deer  served 
to  distinguished  warriors  at  the  war-bundle  feast. ' ' 

sis  I  think  he  is  referring  to  the  honor  so  dramatically  described  by  S.  B.  in 
his  autobiography  (p.  397)  where  a  noted  warrior  eats  out  of  the  same  plate  with 
you  and  transfers  some  of  his  powers  to  you.  The  idea  is  the  same  as  exhorting 
those  who  were  unable  to  obtain  a  blessing  in  their  fasts  at  least  to  purchase 
protecting  medicines. 
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to  do  the  things  about  which  they  are  speaking.  That  is  the  advice 
I  give  you;  that  is  what  (I  wish)  to  say  to  you.  Whatever  was  to 
be  done  (in  life)  that  they  spoke  about  to  one  another  clearly. 

I  myself  never  asked  for  these  things,  but  my  father  did.  He 
asked  for  them,  he  told  me.  And  your  grandfather  did  the  same ;  he 
asked  for  the  information  relating  to  the  manner  in  which  human 
beings  are  to  behave.  Never  (in  life)  when  you  are  older  should  you 
allow  yourself  to  get  in  the  predicament  of  not  knowing  what  is  the 
right  thing  to  do,  if  you  are  asked.  Ask  for  this  instruction,  my  chil- 
dren, for  it  is  not  a  matter  of  fact  affair.316  You  must  learn  these 
teachings. 

4.  PEECEPTS  TAUGHT  A  WOMAN 

Now  thus  they  (the  old  people)  spoke  to  a  woman. 

Women,  as  you  travel  along  the  path  of  life,  listen  to  your  parents. 
Do  not  let  your  mother  work.  Attend  to  the  wants  of  your  father. 
All  the  work  in  the  house  belongs  to  you.  Do  not  shirk  it.  Chop 
wood,  pack  it;  look  after  the  vegetable  (gardens),  gather  them  and 
cook  them.  When  you  move  back  to  the  village  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  to  live  there,  plant  your  fields  immediately.  Never  get  lazy. 
Earthmaker  created  you  (to  do  these  things).317 

When  you  get  your  menses,  do  not  ask  those  in  the  house318  to 
give  you  any  food.  Fast,  and  do  not  eat  until  you  get  back  to  the 
house.319     If  you  act  in  this  manner,  you  will  be  fasting  for  your 


316  i.e.,  it  is  not  anything  that  you  can  think  out  in  a  minute  or  two,  it  is 
something  that  must  be  learnt  and  thoroughly  known. 

317  This  gives  us  a  fairly  complete  idea  of  what  were  considered  the  duties 
of  a  woman  from  a  man's  viewpoint.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  teacher 
finds  it  necessary  to  give  the  child  a  reason  for  his  admonitions — Earthmaker  has 
so  willed  it. 

318  A  woman  retires  to  a  special  lodge  built  for  her  near  her  parents'  or  grand- 
parents' lodge,  when  she  has  her  menstrual  now,  and  is  not  supposed  to  have  any 
intercourse  with  her  family  until  her  period  is  over  and  she  has  bathed.  Her  food 
is  brought  to  her.  She  is  not  allowed  to  touch  it  with  her  hands,  but  must  use 
sticks  to  convey  it  to  her  mouth.  There  are  a  number  of  other  taboos  she  must 
observe.  For  instance,  she  is  not  allowed  to  look  at  the  sun  directly,  but  she  may 
look  at  it  through  smoked  glass. 

There  is  one  custom  mentioned  frequently  by  S.  B.  in  his  autobiography  that 
seems  almost  incredible  and  that  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  believe  of  very  recent 
origin,  namely,  that  women  were  courted  while  staying  in  their  menstrual  lodges. 
The  most  satisfactory  explanation  that  I  can  give  is  that  they  stayed  in  these 
lodges  after  their  menstrual  flow  had  ceased  and  that  these  lodges  became,  in  a 
manner,  small  clubhouses  for  women;  for  frequently  a  number  of  young  unmarried 
women  retired  together. 

sio  I  believe  he  means  the  regular  food,  for  the  food  given  them  on  these 
occasions  was  very  simple.  I  do  not  believe  that  women  were  supposed  to  fast 
in  the  same  sense  that  men  were,  and  the  comparison  of  the  puberty  fasts  of  boys 
with  the  first  menstrual  lodge  of  girls  is  only  partly  true.  The  whole  matter  is 
rendered  doubtful  and  confusing  because  practically  all  our  information  on  this 
point  comes  from  men. 
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seat.320  Your  seat  you  can  only  keep  by  fasting.  Then  when  you 
marry,  even  if  the  man  has  been  a  good-for-nothing  before,  your 
husband  will  become  a  good  hunter.  And  this  will  be  on  your 
account.  You  will  not  fail  in  anything.  You  will  be  happy  (and 
contented).  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  do  not  do  as  I  tell  you,  then 
when  you  marry  you  will  weaken  him.  You  will  be  to  blame  for  this. 
After  a  while  your  husband  will  become  sickly.321 

It  is  not  good  to  use  medicine.  If  you  marry  a  man  and  place 
medicine  on  his  head,  you  will  weaken  him  and  he  will  not  amount 
to  anything.  It  may  happen  that  you  do  not  want  your  husband  to 
leave  you,  and  that  you  reflect  about  the  matter  and  then  use  some 
medicine;  that  you  place  medicine  upon  your  husband's  head.322  It 
is  not  good.  You  will  be  ruining  a  man.  It  will  be  equivalent  to 
killing  him.  Do  not  do  it.  It  is  forbidden.  If  you  marry  a  man 
and  want  to  live  with  him  permanently,  work  for  him  in  order  to 
hold  him.  If  you  marry  a  man,  listen  to  what  he  says.  If  you  do 
your  work  properly  and  the  man  likes  you,  he  will  never  leave  you. 
By  working  (for  him)  you  must  make  your  husband  love  you.323  It 
is  not  proper  to  use  medicine.  Before  you  are  fairly  mature  in  years, 
do  not  use  any  medicine.  You  will  merely  weaken  yourself  and  your 
life  will  be  of  no  importance  (i.e.,  weak).  Perhaps  you  will  cause 
the  medicine  to  work  on  yourself324  and  you  will  become  foolish 
(demented). 


320  i.e.,  your  position  in  life;  a  metaphor  used  in  the  rituals  where  the  "seats' ' 
were  assigned  according  to  the  honor  in  which  the  host  held  certain  individuals. 
Thus,  a  "good  seat"  is  an  honorable  position  in  life.  In  popular  language  the 
same  thing  is  expressed  by  a  " good  dish "  or  " good  plate. "  "To  have  your 
dish  upset ' '  means  to  have  misfortune,  etc. 

321  As  in  the  instructions  to  the  boys,  the  instructor  tried  to  attribute  success 
to  their  willingness  to  follow  his  admonitions  and  failure  to  their  disobedience,  so 
here  he  tries  to  show  that  success  in  the  most  important  affairs  of  a  woman's 
life  will  depend  upon  her  adherence  to  what  he  is  telling  her.  Even  a  worthless 
man,  a  poor  hunter  for  example,  will  become  an  honorable  man  and  a  good  hunter 
if  he  possesses  a  virtuous,  custom-abiding  wife.  And  vice  versa  a  women  who 
refuses  to  fast  for  "her  seat"  will  cause  her  husband  (presumably  a  virtuous 
husband)  to  become  ill.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  we  have  just  seen,  was  told  the 
young  boys. 

322  He  is  referring  to  the  temptation  that  young  wives  might  have  to  do  this. 
An  instance  of  such  an  attempt  is  mentioned  by  S.  B.  in  his  autobiography.  As 
S.  B.  's  actions  indicate,  men  were  extremely  afraid  of  it. 

323  This  is,  of  course,  all  from  the  man 's  viewpoint.  The  woman 's  is  likely 
to  be  considerably  different  in  this  as  it  is  on  other  questions.  The  main  point, 
however,  the  exhortation  to  work  properly,  would  be  acquiesced  in  by  every  woman. 

324  If  the  first  reason,  namely  that  it  would  cause  her  prospective  husband  to 
become  ill,  does  not  seem  sufficiently  strong,  as  conceivably  it  might  not,  considering 
the  fact  that  the  girl  is  extremely  young,  and  since  she  is,  in  addition,  represented 
as  resorting  to  it  for  what  might  seem  a  justifiable  purpose,  namely  the  retention 
of  her  husband 's  affections,  the  instructor  impresses  upon  her  the  danger  of  the 
medicine  applied  to  her  husband  working  upon  herself  and  causing  her  to  become 
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Do  not  use  medicine  when  3tou  are  married.  Marry  only  one 
person  at  a  time.  Do  not  marry  several  people.  Be  good  and  virtuous 
in  your  married  life.  If  you  do  not  listen  to  what  I  say  and  are  bad, 
all  men  will  make  fun  of  you.  Whatever  they  wish  they  will  tell 
you.325  They  will  joke  familiarly  with  you  about  everything  and 
everybody.  As  a  matter  of  fast,  everybody  who  wants  to  will  tease 
you.    Therefore,  if  you  do  not  listen  to  me,  you  will  injure  yourself.326 

Thus,  it  is  said,  the  old  people  spoke  to  one  another,  and  thus  they 
handed  down  (these  precepts,  from  one  generation  to  another).  They 
warned  (the  young)  people  against  those  things  that  it  was  not  right 
to  do.  They  also  said  that  when  a  girl  grows  up  they  should  preach 
to  her,  and  that  is  why  I  am  telling  you  these  things. 

As  you  grow  older,  when  you  get  to  be  a  young  woman,  the  men 
will  court  3Tou.  Now  never  hit  a  man.327  It  is  forbidden.  If  you 
dislike  a  man  very  much,  tell  him  gently  to  go  away.  If  you  do  not 
act  in  this  way  and  instead  strike  him,  remember  that  frequently 
men  possess  certain  (injurious)  medicines,  and  that  even  if  the 
particular  person  whom  you  have  made  sad  at  heart  does  not  possess 
this  kind  of  medicine,  he  knows  from  whom  to  get  it.  They  will  use 
this  medicine  on  you,  and  as  nice  and  chaste  as  you  have  been,  you 
will  change  and  run  away  with  someone.  You  will  be  of  no  conse- 
quence. They  will  do  this  to  make  you  wicked.  They  will  make  3^ou 
do  whatever  they  wish.  This  is  what  they  (the  old  people)  are  afraid 
of  and  why  they  warn  you  about  these  things.  Hope  with  all  your 
heart  that  you  do  not  fall  into  such  a  predicament.  I  really  mean 
what  I  say. 

Do  not  be  haughty  to  your  husband.  Do  whatever  he  says.  Kind- 
ness will  be  returned  and  he  will  treat  you  in  the  same  way  that  you 
treat  him. 


demented.  Such  may  be  a  Winnebago  belief,  but  the  danger  a  woman  ran,  in 
Winnebago  eyes,  lay  not  in  this  but  in  the  probability  of  her  husband  in  return 
applying  some  magical  medicines  to  her.  The  instructor  is  clearly  trying  to 
frighten  the  young  woman.  He  is  also  substituting  some  dire  consequence  she 
can  understand  for  another  which  is  certainly  a  good  old  Winnebago  admonition 
to  girls  but  possibly  devoid  just  then  of  concrete  significance. 

325  i.e.,  they  will  have  no  respect  for  you  such  as  is  shown  a  man's  wife,  and 
will  treat  you  as  if  they  were  on  joking-relationship  terms  with  you.  Just  as  it 
was  regarded  as  good  form  to  joke  with  those  to  whom  you  stood  in  this  relation, 
so  it  was  considered  exceedingly  unbecoming  and  improper  to  do  it  unjustifiably. 
If  a  man  made  an  improper  remark  to  a  woman,  her  answer  always  was,  ' '  On 
what  joking-relationship  terms  am  I  with  you?"  equivalent  to  our  "How  dare 
you,  sir !  ' ' 

32,5  Subject  yourself  to  the  risks  of  being  insulted  and  of  feeling  miserable. 

:'-27  Young  girls,  I  was  given  to  understand,  were  very  direct  in  their  expression 
of  dislike,  and  that  women  were' capable  of  striking  men  when  sufficiently  aroused 
is  demonstrated  by  the  very  amusing  episode  mentioned  by  S.  B.  in  his  auto- 
biography, p.  422. 
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If  you  have  a  child  (and  it  is  naughty),  do  not  strike  it.  In  olden 
times  if  a  child  was  naughty  the  parents  did  not  strike  it,  but  made 
the  child  fast.  When  he  is  quite  hungry  he  will  reflect  upon  his  dis- 
obedience.328 If  you  hit  him  you  will  merely  put  more  naughtiness 
into  him.329  It  is  also  said  that  women  (mothers,  etc.)  should  not 
lecture  the  children,  that  they  merely  make  the  children  bad  by 
admonishing  them.  Thus  it  would  be,  those  who  admonish  us  declare. 
Likewise,  if  your  husband  says  (scolds)  anything  to  the  children, 
do  not  take  their  part  for  then  they  will  become  very  bad  indeed. 
That  is  why  you  should  not  take  their  part.  If  a  stranger  makes  your 
children  cry,  do  not  speak  to  the  stranger  in  your  children's  presence 
and  take  their  part.  If  you  wish  to  take  the  children's  part,  prevent 
such  a  thing  from  happening  and  keep  your  children  home,  and  there, 
at  home,  take  good  care  of  them  and  think  of  the  best  means  of  letting 
your  children  get  to  know  you.  When  you  are  bringing  up  children, 
do  not  imagine  that  you  are  taking  their  part  if  you  just  speak  about 
loving  them.  Let  them  see  it  for  themselves.  Let  them  see  (what 
love  is)  by  seeing  you  give  things  away  to  the  poor.  Then  they  will 
see  your  good  deeds  and  then  they  will  know  whether  you  have  been 
telling  the  truth  or  not.330 

Do  not  show  your  love  for  other  children  so  that  people  notice  it. 
Love  them  but  let  your  love  for  them  be  different  from  your  love 
(for  your  own).  If  you  are  wicked  you  will  love  other  people's 
children  more  than  your  own.  The  children  of  other  people  are 
different  from  your  own  and  if  they  were  to  be  taken  to  some  other 
place,  they  would  become  estranged.  Thus  tlie}^  would  not  belong  to 
you  any  longer.  You  can,  on  the  contrary,  always  depend  upon  your 
own  children  because  they  are  of  your  own  body.  Love  them,  there- 
fore.    This  is  the  way  our  ancestors  lived.331 


328  In  old  accounts  of  Indians  there  is  frequent  mention  of  these  precepts  in 
bringing  up  children  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  children,  in  consequence,  were 
ungovernable.  There  is  no  indication  of  this  now  and  the  older  authors  were 
probably  referring  to  what  they  deemed  wildness,  etc.  Winnebago  children  are 
remarkably  well-behaved,  respectful,  and  obedient,  and  this  is  all  attained  without 
whipping  or  unduly  scolding  them. 

329  i.e.,  you  will  make  them  stubborn  and  they  will  probably  persist  in  their 
acts  of  disobedience. 

330  Here  we  have  a  complete  system  of  education  the  main  characteristics  of 
which  are:  teaching  conduct  by  example,  preventing  occurrences  that  a  child 
should  not  witness,  and  the  recognition  that  the  child  has  a  mentality  of  its  own, 
that  it  may  be  able  to  distinguish  words  from  deeds  and  that  it  may  even  be 
capable  of  knowing  whether  its  parents  are  living  up  to  their  professions. 

33i  They  mean  not  merely  their  own  children  by  blood  but  also  their  adopted 
children.     Between  the  two  very  little  difference  was  made. 
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If  you,  a  woman,  do  not  have  any  real  interest  in  your  husband's 
welfare  and  affairs,  then  you  will  be  to  him  like  any  other  woman. 
People  will  ridicule  you.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  your  husband  than  to  your  parents,  if  you  listen  to  him  more 
than  to  them,  that  will  be  equivalent  to  deserting  them  for  good.332 
Let  your  husband  keep  your  parents  and  take  good  care  of  them, 
for  they  depend  upon  him.  Your  parents  saw  to  it  that  you  married 
him  and  they  expect  you  to  make  some  return  for  this,  as  well  as 
for  the  fact  that  they  raised  you.333 

The  old  people  also  said  that  you  were  not  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  your  relatives.  If  you  hurt  their  feelings  you  will  make  your 
brothers-in-law  feel  ashamed  on  account  of  the  evil  things  you  say 
about  them.334 

Never  desire  any  other  man  than  your  husband.  He  should  be 
enough.  Have  only  one  husband.  Do  not  let  anyone  have  the  right 
to  call  you  a  prostitute. 

The  old  people  also  said:  "Never  hit  your  relatives.  If  you 
happen  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  one  of  your  relatives,  he  may  die 
and  people  will  say,  'That  person  used  to  quarrel  with  the  deceased 
when  he  was  alive.'  They  might  even  claim  that  you  were  pleased 
at  his  death,  and  that  you  (want  to)  dance  (for  joy).  Then  indeed 
will  you  be  sore  at  heart,  and  you  will  think,  'What  can  I  best  do 
(to  make  amends)  V  Even  if  you  have  a  medicine  dance  performed 
for  the  deceased,335  if  you  bury  him  with  honor,336  even  then  people 
will  say,  'She  used  to  be  partial  and  jealous.  Now  when  he  is  dead, 
she  loves  him.  She  ought  not  to  do  these  things.  She  is  merely  wast- 
ing a  lot  of  money.     She  need  not  have  spent  so  much.  '337    Thus  they 


332  The  family  ties  were  extremely  strong,  of  course,  and  as  the  woman  left 
both  family  and  clan  when  she  married,  she  was  always  in  danger  of  becoming 
estranged  from  her  own  people. 

333  A  man  generally  went  to  live  with  his  wife  's  parents  for  the  first  year  after 
marriage  and  worked  for  them.  He  then  usually  built  a  lodge  for  himself.  That 
he  was  expected  to  take  care  of  his  wife's  parents  I  had  never  heard  before.  I 
do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  the  instructor  is  referring  to  an  actual  custom;  he 
is  simply  impressing  upon  his  daughter  her  duty  toward  them.  This  seems  borne 
out  by  the  reasons  he  gives. 

334  Why  brothers-in-law  are  specially  selected  I  do  not  know.  He  seems  to  be 
referring  to  relatives  by  marriage. 

335  cf .  description  in  S.  B.  's  autobiography. 

330  i.e.  not  omitting  any  of  the  customs  and  having  an  elaborate  Four  Nights' 
Wake  to  which  many  warriors  are  invited,  because  the  more  war  exploits  that  are 
related  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  enemy  souls  that  will  be  placed  at  your 
deceased  relative's  disposal. 

337  Here  again  we  have  the  doctrine  of  proper  observances  and  proper  attitude; 
one  without  the  other  is  of  no  avail. 
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will  speak  about  you.  Indeed,  then  your  heart  will  ache.  Perhaps 
you  will  even  get  very  angry  when  they  say  these  things  about  you ! 
It  is  (to  prevent  this)  that  the  older  people  say,  'Love  one  another!' 
If  you  have  always  loved  (a  person)  then  when  he  dies  you  will  have 
a  right  to  feel  sorrow.338  People  will  feel  that  (your  grief)  is  honest. 
All  your  relatives  will  love  you,  and  not  only  they,  but  everyone  else 
as  well.  If  you  behave  like  a  (true)  woman  everyone  will  love  you, 
and  then  if  it  happens  that  you  meet  with  some  crisis  in  life,  all  the 
people  will  turn  their  hearts  to  you  in  j^our  trouble.  That  is  all  I 
wish  to  say  about  this  matter. 

It  will  be  good  if  you  conduct  yourself  in  the  way  I  have  just 
told  you.  That  is  what  I  wish  you  to  do.  For  instance  in  your  home, 
where  you  have  been  raised,  doubtless  they  know  all  about  domestic 
work,  about  hunting,339  and  the  work  around  a  camp.  If  you  too 
learn  these  matters  then  some  day  when  you  visit  your  husband's 
relatives,  you  will  not  find  yourself  in  an  embarrassing  position  from 
which  you  can  not  extricate  yourself.  When  you  are  visiting  your 
husband's  people  do  not  walk  around  in  a  haughty  manner.  Do  not 
act  as  if  you  were  far  above  them.  Try  to  get  them  to  like  you.  If 
they  like  you,  you  will  be  put  in  charge  of  the  camp  in  which  you 
are  living.  Indeed  if  you  are  good-natured  you  will  be  put  in  charge 
of  the  home  of  the  people  with  whom  you  are  camping.340  If  on  some 
future  occasion  you  act  in  this  way,  then  the  parents  of  your  husband 
will  say  to  him,  '  Our  daughter-in-law  treats  us  well.  Whatever  there 
is  in  this  camp,  she  may  be  in  charge  of.  She  has  (also)  raised 
children  for  you.'     This  is  all  (I  wish  to  say  on  this  matter)." 

5.  HOW  KNOWLEDGE  IS  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  OLD  MEN341 

In  the  olden  times  if  a  man  loved  a  child  very  much  he  would 
teach  him  these  things.  However,  you  would  not  be  taught  these 
things  without  paying.  Under  all  circumstances  you  must  fast  all 
day  before  you  are  taught. 


338  Sorrow  is  not  a  feeling  that  belongs  to  you  as  an  inalienable  right,  i.e.,  true 
sorrow.  Sorrow  is  something  which  you  feel  when  you  have  lost  a  person  you 
have  loved  and  when  your  fellow-men  have  been  the  witnesses  of  your  love  and 
your  acts  of  love. 

339  A  woman  was  supposed  to  take  care  of  the  animal  after  its  body  had  been 
placed  in  front  of  the  lodge.  That  is  apparently  what  is  referred  to  here,  for  she 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  hunting. 

340  There  are  a  number  of  Winnebago  proverbs  bearing  on  these  points.  For 
instance,  ' ' Never  think  a  home  is  yours  unless  you  make  one  yourself  " ;  "If  you 
are  living  with  people  and  have  put  them  in  charge  of  your  household,  do  not, 
nevertheless,  act  as  though  the  home  were  yours." 

34ii  What  follows  is  a  description  that  might  apply  to  the  obtaining  of  any 
kind  of  knowledge. 
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When  a.  man  has  come  to  consciousness,342  i.e.,  when  he  is  grown 
up.  the  old  people  will  demand  a  certain  payment  (for  what  they 
are  about  to  teach  you).  When  they  ask  you  about  it  (the  payment, 
i.e.,  the  fasting')  you  must  tell  them  truthfully  whether  you  have 
begun  to  fast.  For  then  those  who  have  been  preaching  to  you  will 
stop.  Otherwise  they  would  find  themselves  preaching  to  men343 
and  not  boys. 

Then  (the  youth)  went  up  to  the  old  man  and  said,  "Grandfather, 
my  father  sent  me  here  to  ask  you  something."  Thus  he  spoke.  "I 
would  like  to  know  how  to  lead  an  upright  life.  Give  me  your  bless- 
ing,344 and  if  you  can  tell  me  anything,  please  do  it,"  he  said.  The 
old  man  was  very  grateful  for  these  words.  "You  speak  the  truth," 
he  said.  Now  the  young  man  who  was  asking  these  favors  of  the 
old  man  had  taken  good  care  of  his  body.  He  had  led  a  blameless 
life  and  he  had  no  scar  of  any  kind.345  The  old  man  was  about  to 
eat,  so  the  young  man  brought  all  sorts  of  presents  into  the  lodge. 
He  gave  him  also  a  fine  saddle-horse.  Then  the  young  man  asked 
what  kind  of  a  life  (his  ancestors)  had  led;  all  such  things  he  inquired 
about. 

Then  he  asked  what  one  does  when  a  child  is  to  be  given  a  name. 
On  such  an  occasion  you  are  to  say  what  I  told  (before).  As  I  have 
told  you,  it  may  happen  if  someone  knows  you  that  they  will  put  a 
child  before  you  to  be  named.  If  then  you  are  called  upon  to  say 
anything  you  will  not  have  to  behave  like  a  deaf  and  dumb  man.  If 
you  are  asked,  you  will  know  what  to  say.346  You  will  do  it  well. 
A  small  child  will  be  offering  you  the  means  to  show  your  power347 
and  you  will  smoke  his  tobacco  and  you  will  be  giving  a  feast  (in  his 
honor).  There  (at  the  feast)  give  the  child  (the  right  to  use)  some 
dog-name  that  you  cherish  greatly.348  Tell  him  also  in  great  detail 
what  the  dog-name  means.     Do  not  open  your  mouth  too  widely349 


342  This  expression  is  also  used  by  S.  B.  in  his  autobiography  (p.  385)  to  indi- 
cate his  first  recollections. 

343  They  have   passed   from   the   period   of  childhood    (nmkdjck')    to   that   of 
youth   (hodja'na). 

344  i.e.,  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  blessings  you  have  obtained.    It  has  no  Chris- 
tian connotation  whatsoever. 

345  i.e.,  he  had  done  nothing  wrong,  or  against  the  teachings  of  the  tribe. 
340  i.e.,  you  will  possess  the  knowledge  necessary. 

347  i.e.,  you  will  be  asked  to  give  some  child  a  name. 

348  ln  addition  to  the  child 's  name,  dog-names  were  presented  to  a  person  at 
a  naming  feast. 

340  i.e.,  open  your  mouth  as  though  you  were  actually  going  to  say  something 
important  and  then  say  nothing  of  consequence. 
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but  say  something.  If  you  are  to  give  him  a  name  for  a  male  dog, 
give  him  the  name  Yellow-tree,  which  refers  to  what  a  tree  looks  like 
after  it  has  been  struck  by  thunder-birds.350  Just  as  leaves  wither, 
so  do  trees  (wither)  when  the  thunder-birds  strike  them.  Soon  after 
that  they  commence  to  rot;  they  get  discolored.  That  is  what  the 
name  of  this  dog  means,  it  is  said. 

When  a  name  is  given  to  a  female  child,  the  members  of  the  clan351 
gather  together.  Should  you  be  placed  among  them  (as  the  name- 
giver),  after  you  have  finished  making  your  speeches,  then  you  must 
give  her  (the  child)  a  name  for  a  female  dog.  Give  her  the  name 
Stays-at-her-own-plnce.  Then  if  this  child  ever  possesses  a  female  dog, 
she  will  have  a  name  for  it.  The  warrior,  bear,  wolf,  and  all  the 
other  clans,  have  specific  things  to  say  (at  such  a  feast)  and  they  also 
have  specific  dog-names.    This  is  the  end. 


350  Personal  names  are  now  either  explained  in  this  manner  or  as  having  refer- 
ence to  the  legendary  creation  of  the  tribe  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Of.  my 
paper  "The  Social  Organization  of  the  Winnebago  Indians,"  Bull.  10,  Anthro- 
pological series  of  the  publications  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

35i  Names  are  generally  given  by  members  of  your  clan  unless  you  wish  to 
honor  your  friend-clan  and  ask  a  member  of  that  clan  to  bestow  a  name,  or  unless 
you  are  not  wealthy  enough  to  pay  for  the  name.  In  the  latter  case  a  number  of 
things  may  happen.  Generally  the  mother's  clan  will  give  the  child  a  name  taken 
from  its  clan. 
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Besides  the  Mohave  and  Yuma,  who  are  well-known  tribes  still 
living  in  some  numbers  about  Needles  and  Yuma,  five  or  six  other 
tribes  of  Yuman  lineage  once  occupied  the  banks  of  the  lower  Colorado 
river.  Of  these  half  dozen,  only  the  Cocopa  and  Kamia  retain  their 
identity,  and  the  latter  are  few.  The  others  are  extinct  or  merged. 
In  order,  upstream,  the  Yuman  tribes  of  the  river  were  the  Cocopa, 
Halyikwamai,  Alakwisa,  Kohuana,  Kamia,  Yuma,  Halchidhoma,  and 
Mohave.  The  following  discussion  of  this  string  of  peoples  refers 
chiefly  to  the  less  known  ones  among  them  and  is  based  on  information 
obtained  from  the  Mohave  and  on  statements  in  the  older  literature. 

COCOPA 

The  Cocopa,  called  Kwikapa  by  the  Mohave,  held  the  lowest  courses 
of  the  river;  chiefty,  it  would  seem,  on  the  west  bank.  They  have 
survived  in  some  numbers,  but  have,  and  always  had,  their  principal 
seats  in  Baja  California.  They  are  mentioned  in  1605,  and  seem  to 
be  Kino's  Hogiopa  or  Bagiopa  in  1702. 

HALYIKWAMAI  AND  AKWA'ALA 
The  Halyikwamai,  as  the  Mohave  call  them,  are  the  Quicama  or 
Quicoma  of  Alarcon  in  1540,  the  Halliquamallas  or  Agalecquamaya 
of  Ofiate  in  1605,  the  Quiquima  of  Kino  in  1701-02,  the  Quiquima 
or  Jalliquamay  of  Garces  in  1776,  and  therefore  the  first  California 
group  to  have  a  national  designation  recorded  and  preserved.  Ofiate 
puts  them  next  to  the  Cocopa  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Colorado,  Garces 
on  the  west  bank  between  the  Cocopa  and  Kohuana.    Garces  estimated 
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them  to  number  2000,  but  his  figures  on  the  population  of  this 
region  are  high,  especially  for  the  smaller  groups.  It  seems  impossible 
that  three  or  four  separate  tribes  should  each  have  shrunk  from  2000 
or  3000  to  a  mere  handful  in  less  than  a  century,  during  which  they 
lived  free  and  without  close  contact  with  the  whites. 

The  discrepancies  between  the  habitat  assigned  on  the  left  bank 
by  one  authority  and  on  the  right  by  the  other,  for  this  and  other 
tribes,  are  of  little  moment.  It  is  likely  that  every  nation  on  the  river 
owned  on  both  sides,  and  shifted  from  one  to  the  other,  or  divided, 
according  to  fancy,  the  exigencies  of  warfare,  or  as  the  channel  and 
farm  lands  changed.  The  variations  in  position  along  the  river,  on 
the  contrary,  were  the  result  of  tribal  migrations  dependent  on 
hostilities  or  alliances. 

The  Mohave,  who  do  not  seem  to  know  the  name  Quigyuma  or 
Quiquima,  say  that  the  Halyikwamai  survive,  but  know  them  only 
as  mountaineers  west  of  the  river.  West  of  the  Cocopa,  that  is,  in 
the  interior  of  northernmost  Baja  California,  they  say  is  Avi-aspa, 
"eagle  mountain,"  visible  from  the  vicinity  of  Yuma;  and  north  of 
it  another  large  peak  called  Avi-savet-kyela.  Between  the  two  moun- 
tains is  a  low  hilly  country.  This  and  the  region  west  of  Avi-aspa  is 
the  home  of  the  Akwa'ala  or  Ekwa'ahle,  a  Yuman  tribe  whose  speech 
seems  to  the  Mohave  to  be  close  to  the  Walapai  dialect,  and  different 
from  the  Diegueno.  They  were  still  there  in  some  numbers  about 
thirty  years  ago,  the  Mohave  say.  They  rode  horses;  they  did  not 
farm.  They  were  neighbors  of  the  Kamia-ahwe  or  Diegueno,  and 
occasionally  met  the  Mohave  at  Yuma  or  among  the  Cocopa. 

The  Halyikwamai,  according  to  the  Mohave,  adjoined  the  Akwa'ala 
on  the  north,  nearer  the  Yuma,  and  like  the  Akwa'ala  were  hill 
dwellers.  They  also  did  not  farm,  but  migrated  seasonally  into  the 
higher  mountains  to  collect  mescal  root,  vadhilya.  They  did  not,  in 
recent  times,  come  to  the  river  even  on  visits,  evidently  on  account  of 
old  feuds  between  themselves  and  the  Yuma  and  Kamia.  In  the  last 
war  expedition  which  the  Yuma  and  Mohave  made  against  the  Cocopa 
— about  1855 — the  Akwa'ala  and  Halyikwamai  were  allied  with  the 
Cocopa. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  Halyikwamai  or  Quigyuma  or 
Quiquima  are  an  old  river  tribe  that  was  dispossessed  by  its  more 
powerful  neighbors,  took  up  an  inland  residence,  and  of  necessity 
abandoned  agriculture. 
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ALAKWISA 

The  country  of  the  Alakwisa  is  occasionally  mentioned  by  the 
Mohave  in  traditions,  but  the  tribe  seems  to  have  been  extinct  for 
some  time,  and  fancy  has  gathered  a  nebulous  halo  about  its  end. 
Here  is  the  story  as  told  by  an  old  Mohave. 

"When  I  was  young,  an  old  Mohave  told  me  how  he  had  once  come  home- 
ward from  the  Cocopa,  and  after  running  up  along  the  river  for  half  a  day,  saw 
house  posts,  charcoal,  broken  pottery,  and  stone  mortars.  He  thought  the  tract 
must  still  be  inhabited,  but  there  was  no  one  in  sight.  He  ran  on,  and  in  the 
evening  reached  the  Kamia,  who  told  him  that  he  had  passed  through  the  old 
Alakwisa  settlements.  His  Kamia  friends  said  that  they  had  never  seen  the 
Alakwisa,  the  tribe  having  become  extinct  before  their  day,  but  that  they  had 
heard  the  story  of  their  end.     It  is  as  follows. 

"There  was  a  small  pond  from  which  the  Alakwisa  used  to  draw  their  drink- 
ing water,  and  which  had  never  contained  fish.  Suddenly  it  swarmed  with  fish. 
Some  dug  wells  to  drink  from,  but  these  too  were  full  of  fish.  They  took  them, 
and,  although  a  few  predicted  disaster,  ate  the  catch.  Soon  women  began  to 
fall  over  dead  at  the  metate  or  while  stirring  fish  mush,  and  men  at  their 
occupations.  They  were  playing  at  hoop  and  darts,  when  eagles  fought  in  the 
air,  killed  each  other,  and  fell  down.  The  Alakwisa  clapped  their  hands,  ran  up, 
and  gleefully  divided  the  feathers,  not  knowing  that  deaths  had  already  occurred 
in  their  homes.  As  they  wrapped  the  eagle  feathers,  some  of  them  fell  down 
dead;  others  lived  only  long  enough  to  put  the  feathers  on. 

"Another  settlement  discovered  a  jar  under  a  mesquite  tree,  opened  it,  and 
found  four  or  five  scalps.  They  carried  the  trophies  home,  mounted  them  on 
poles,  but  before  they  reached  the  singer,  some  dropped  lifeless,  and  others  fell 
dead  in  the  dance.  So  one  strange  happening  crowded  on  another,  and  each 
time  the  Alakwisa  died  swiftly  and  without  warning.  Whole  villages  perished, 
no  one  being  left  to  burn  the  dead  or  the  houses,  until  the  posts  remained  stand- 
ing or  lay  rotting  on  the  ground,  as  if  recently  abandoned.  So  the  Kamia  told 
my  old  Mohave  friend  about  the  end  of  the  Alakwisa. ' ' 

Fabulous  as  is  this  tale,  it  is  likely  to  refer  to  an  actual  tribe, 
although  the  name  Alakwisa  may  be  only  a  synonym  of  story  for 
Halyikwamai  or  some  other  familiar  term  of  history. 


KOHUANA 

The  Kohuana  or  Kahuene  of  the  Mohave  are  Alarcon's  Coana  and 
the  Cohuana  or  Coguana  of  Oiiate,  who  found  them  in  nine  villages 
above  the  Halyikwamai.  Kino  seems  to  mean  them  by  his  "Cutgana." 
Garces  in  1776  called  them  Cajuenche,  placed  them  above  the  Hal- 
yikwamai and  below  the  Yuma,  and  estimated  that  there  were  3000 
of  them.  Their  fortunes  ran  parallel  with  those  of  the  Halchidhoma, 
and  the  career  of  the  two  tribes  is  best  considered  together. 
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KAMIA 

Next  above  were  the  Kamia,  also  recorded  as  the  Comeya,  Quemaya, 
Comoyatz,  or  Camilya.  There  is  much  confusion  concerning  them, 
owing-  to  the  fact  that  besides  the  farming  tribe  on  the  river,  who 
alone  are  the  true  Kamia  of  the  Mohave,  the  Southern  Diegueno  call 
themselves  Kamiai,  and  the  Mohave  call  all  the  Diegueno  "  foreign 
Kamia."  It  is  however  well  established  that  a  group  of  this  name 
was  settled  on  the  Colorado  adjacent  to  the  Yuma. 


YUMA 

Above  the  Kamia  were  the  Yuma,  who  call  themselves  Kwichyana 
or  Kuchiana  and  are  known  to  the  other  Yumans  by  dialectic  variants 
of  the  same  name.  They  are  the  Hukwats  of  the  Chemehuevi,  the 
Hatilshe  of  the  Apache  (this  term  however  includes  other  Yuman 
tribes  also),  the  Garroteros  of  some  Spanish  authors.  Garces  esti- 
mated their  population  at  3000.  Kino  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
author  to  call  them  Yumas.  He  puts  them  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Gila  and  Colorado,  with  settlements  reaching  up  the  affluent  to  the 
vicinity  of  114°  15'  or  perhaps  twenty  miles  in  an  air  line,  and  down 
the  main  stream  about  the  same  distance,  say  to  the  Mexican  boundary. 
The  Cutgana  whom  he  mentions  as  a  separate  nation,  west  of  the 
Halyikwamai  and  associated  with  them,  are  more  likely  the  Kohuana 
than  the  Kuchiana- Yuma, 


HALCHIDHOMA  AND  KOHUANA 

The  Halchidhoma  or  Halchadhoma,  as  the  Mohave  know  them, 
were  unquestionably  at  one  time  an  important  nation,  suffered  reverses, 
and  at  last  lost  their  identity  among  the  Maricopa,  although  there  are 
almost  certainly  survivors  today  with  that  tribe.  Oriate  found  them 
the  first  tribe  on  the  Colorado  below  the  Gila.  Kino  brings  them  above 
the  Gila.  They  had  no  doubt  taken  refuge  here  from  the  Yuma  or 
other  adjacent  enemies,  but  can  have  profited  little  by  the  change, 
since  it  brought  them  nearer  the  Mohave,  who  rejoiced  in  harrying 
them.  Garces  makes  them  extend  fifteen  leagues  northward  along  the 
river  to  a  point  an  equal  distance  south  of  Bill  Williams  fork.  He 
was  among  them  in  person  and  succeeded  in  patching  up  a  temporary 
peace  between  them  and  the  Mohave.     He  calls  them  Alchedum  or 
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usually  Jalchedun,  but  they  can  scarcely  still  have  numbered  2500 
in  1776,  as  he  states. 

The  Mohave  report  that  the  Kohuana  and  Halchidhoma  once  lived 
along  the  river  at  Parker,  about  halfway  between  the  Mohave  and 
Yuma  territories.  The  period  must  have  been  subsequent  to  1776, 
since  the  location  corresponds  with  that  in  which  Garces  found  the 
Halchidhoma,  whereas  in  his  day  the  Kohuana  were  still  below  the 
Yuma.  Evidently  they  too  found  living  too  uncomfortable  in  the 
turmoil  of  tribes  below  the  confluence  of  the  Gila — the  Mohave  say 
that  they  lived  at  Aramsi  on  the  east  side  of  the  stream  below  the 
Yuma  and  were  troubled  by  the  latter — and  followed  the  Halchidhoma 
to  the  fertile  but  unoccupied  bottom  lands  farther  up.  If  they  had 
been  free  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Mohave,  their  union  with  the  Hal- 
chidhoma brought  them  all  the  effects  of  one. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  period  of  joint  residence  that  the 
Halchidhoma,  attempting  reprisals,  circled  eastward  and  came  down 
on  the  Mohave  from  the  Walapai  mountains.  In  this  raid  they  cap- 
tured a  Mohave  girl  at  Ahakwa'-a'i  whom  they  drove  to  their  home 
at  Parker  and  then  sold  to  the  Maricopa.  Subsequently  in  an  attack 
on  the  latter  tribe,  the  Mohave  found  a  woman  who,  instead  of  fleeing, 
stood  still  with  her  baby,  and  when  they  approached,  called  to  them 
that  she  was  the  captive.  They  took  her  back,  she  married  again, 
and  had  another  son,  Cherahota,  who  was  still  living  in  1904.  Her 
half-Maricopa  son  grew  up  among  the  Mohave,  and,  becoming  a  shaman, 
was  killed  near  Fort  Mohave.  This  indicates  that  he  reached  a 
tolerable  age. 

But  the  preponderance  of  numbers  and  aggressions  must  have  been 
on  the  side  of  the  Mohave,  because  they  finally  crowded  both  Hal- 
chidhoma and  Kohuana  south  from  Parker,  back  toward  the  Yuma. 
The  Halchidhoma  settled  at  Aha-kw-atho'ilya,  a  long  salty  "lake"  or 
slough,  that  stretched  for  a  day's  walk  west  of  the  river  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  The  Kohuana  moved  less  far,  to  Avi-nya-kutapaiva 
and  Hapuvesa,  but  remained  only  a  year,  and  then  settled  farther 
south,  although  still  north  of  the  Halchidhoma. 

After  a  time,  the  Mohave  appeared  in  a  large  party,  with  their 
women  and  children.  They  would  scarcely  have  done  this  if  their  foes 
had  retained  any  considerable  strength.  It  was  a  five  days'  journey 
from  Mohave  valley  to  the  Kohuana.  The  northerners  claimed  the 
Kohuana  as  kinsmen  but  kept  them  under  guard  while  the  majority 
of  their  warriors  went  on  by  night.     They  reached  the  settlements  of 
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the  Halehidhoma  in  the  morning,  the  latter  came  out,  and  an  open 
light  ensued,  in  which  a  few  Halehidhoma  were  killed,  while  of  the 
Mohave  a  number  were  wounded  but  none  fell.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
Mohave  returned — pitched  battles  rarely  ended  decisively  among  any 
of  these  tribes — and  announced  to  the  Kohuana  that  they  had  come  to 
live  with  them.  They  also  invited  the  Halehidhoma  to  drive  them 
out ;  this  the  latter  were  probably  too  few  to  attempt.  For  four  days 
the  Mohave  remained  quietly  at  the  Kohuana  settlements,  doctoring 
their  wounded.  They  had  probably  failed  to  take  any  Halehidhoma 
scalps,  since  they  made  no  dance.  The  four  days  over,  they  marched 
downstream  again,  arrived  in  the  morning,  and  fought  until  noon, 
when  they  paused  to  retire  to  the  river  to  drink.  The  Halehidhoma 
used  this  breathing  space  to  flee.  They  ran  downstream,  swam  the 
river  to  the  eastern  bank,  and  went  on  to  Avachuhaya.  The  Mohave 
took  six  captives  and  spoiled  the  abandoned  houses. 

After  about  two  days,  the  Mohave  account  proceeds,  they  went 
against  the  foe  once  more,  but  when  they  reached  Avachuhaya  found 
no  one.  The  Halehidhoma  had  cut  east  across  the  desert  to  take  refuge 
with  the  Hatpa-'inya,  the  "east  Pima"  or  Maricopa.  Here  ends  their 
career;  and  it  is  because  of  this  merging  of  their . remnant  with  the 
Maricopa,  that,  when  the  Mohave  are  asked  about  the  latter  tribe, 
they  usually  declare  them  to  have  lived  formerly  on  the  river  between 
themselves  and  the  Yuma :  the  Halehidhoma  are  meant.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Maricopa  too  were  once  driven  from  the  river  to 
seek  an  asylum  among  the  alien  and  powerful4  Pima ;  but  the  Spanish 
historical  notices  place  them  with  the  latter  people  on  the  Gila  for  so 
long  a  time  back,  to  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  their  migration  probably  far  antedates  the  period  which  native 
tradition  traverses. 

The  Mohave  decided  to  stay  on  in  the  land  above  Aha-kw-atho  'ilya 
which  the  Halehidhoma  had  possessed,  expecting  that  the  latter  would 
return.  They  remained  all  winter.  There  is  said  to  have  been  no 
one  left  in  the  Mohave  country.  In  spring,  when  the  mesquite  was 
nearly  ripe,  and  the  river  was  soon  to  rise,  thus  opening  the  planting 
season,  the  Mohave  went  home,  traveling  three  days.  The  Kohuana 
went  with  them  under  compulsion,  but  without  use  of  violence. 

For  five  years  the  Kohuana  lived  in  Mohave  valley.  Then  they 
alleged  an  equally  close  kinship  with  the  Yuma  and  a  wish  to  live 
among  them.  The  Mohave  allowed  them  to  go.  Ten  days'  journey 
brought  them  to  their  ancient  foes.     After  four  years  of  residence 
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there,  one  of  their  number  was  killed  by  the  Yuma  and  his  body  hidden. 
His  kinsmen  found  it  and  resolved  to  leave  as  soon  as  their  going 
would  not  be  construed  as  due  to  a  desire  for  revenge — an  interpreta- 
tion that  might  bring  an  immediate  Yuma  attack  upon  them.  They 
waited  a  year;  and  then  their  chief  Tinyam-kwacha-kwacha,  "Night- 
traveler/'  a  man  of  powerful  frame,  so  tall  that  a  blanket  reached 
only  to  his  hips,  led  them  eastward  between  the  mountains  Kara'epa 
and  Avi-hachora  up  the  Gila.  They  found  the  Maricopa  at  Maricopa 
Wells,  recounted  the  many  places  at  which  they  had  lived,  and  asked 
for  residence  among  their  hosts.  Aha-kurrauva,  the  Maricopa  chief, 
told  them  to  remain  forever. 

So  runs  the  Mohave  story,  the  date  of  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
period  about  1820  to  1840.  In  1851  Bartlett  reported  10  Cawina 
surviving  among  the  Maricopa.  But  this  was  an  underestimation,  as 
a  further  Mohave  account  reveals. 

About  1883,  the  same  Mohave  who  is  authority  for  the  foregoing, 
having  been  told  by  certain  Kohuana  who  had  remained  among  the 
Mohave,  or  by  their  half-Mohave  descendants,  that  there  were  kinsmen 
of  theirs  with  the  Maricopa,  went  to  Tempe  and  there  found  not  only 
Kohuana  but  Halchidhoma,  although  the  Americans  regarded  them 
both  as  Maricopa.  The  Kohuana  chief  was  Hatpa'-ammay-ime. 
"Papago-foot, "  an  old  man,  whom  Ahwanchevari,  the  Maricopa  chief, 
had  appointed  to  be  head  over  his  own  people.  Hatpa-'ammay-ime  had 
been  born  in  the  Maricopa  country,  but  his  father,  and  his  father's 
sister,  who  was  still  living,  were  born  while  the  Kohuana  spent  their 
five  years  among  the  Mohave.  He  enumerated  6  old  Kohuana  men 
as  still  living  and  10  young  men — 36  souls  in  all  besides  a  few  children 
in  school. 

These  statements,  if  accurate,  would  place  the  Kohuana  abandon- 
ment of  the  river  at  least  as  early  as  1820 ;  and  this  date  agrees  with 
the  remark  of  an  old  Mohave,  about  1904,  that  the  final  migration  of 
the  tribe  occurred  in  his  grandfather's  time.  It  does  not  reconcile 
with  the  fact  that  a  son  of  the  Mohave  woman  taken  captive  by  the 
Halchidhoma — who  are  said  to  have  fled  to  the  Maricopa  ten  years 
earlier  than  the  Kohuana — was  still  living  in  1904.  In  any  event,  in 
1776  both  tribes  were  still  on  the  Colorado  and  sufficiently  numerous 
to  be  reckoned  substantially  on  a  par  with  the  Yuma  and  Mohave ;  in 
1850,  when  the  Americans  came,  they  were  merged  among  the  Mari- 
copa, and  of  the  seven  or  eight  related  but  warring  Yuman  nations 
that  once  lined  the  banks  of  the  stream,  there  remained  onlv  three — 
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the  Cocopa,  Yuma,  and  Mohave — and  a  fragment  of  a  fourth,  the 
Kamia.  The  drift  has  quite  clearly  been  toward  the  suppression  of 
the  smaller  units  and  the  increase  of  the  larger — a  tendency  probably 
of  influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  region,  and  perhaps  stimulative 
in  its  effects. 

MOHAVE 

The  Mohave,  GarceV  Jamajab,  call  themselves  Hamakhava.  Their 
territory  was  Mohave  valley,  which  extends  from  the  canyon  through 
which  the  river  flows  at  Needles  peaks  to  somewhat  above  Fort  Mohave. 
Most  of  the  lowlands  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  but  a  glance 
at  a  topographic  map  suggests  that  the  course  of  the  stream  through 
the  valley  has  been  shifting.  At  present  part  of  the  tribe  has  been 
settled  on  a  reservation  downstream  about  Parker.  Being  a  historically 
well-known  people,  the  Mohave  need  not  be  considered  here. 

WALAPAI 

Between  Mohave  valley  and  the  Grand  canyon,  the  Walapai  may 
have  owned  or  claimed  land  down  to  the  eastern  or  southern  bank  of 
the  Colorado.  But  they  are  a  mountain,  not  a  river  people.  In  fact 
the  shores  of  the  stream  are  uninhabitable  in  this  forbidding  stretch 
of  raw  furrowed  rock.  The  Walapai  therefore  fall  outside  the  scope 
of  this  review. 

HISTOEICAL  IDENTIFICATIONS 

The  native  information  now  accumulated  allows  the  valuable  find- 
ings of  the  Oiiate  expedition  of  1605.  as  related  by  Escobar  and  by 
Zarate-Salmeron,  to  be  profitably  summarized,  reinterpreted,  and 
compared  with  the  later  data. 

In  Mohave  valley,  a  ten  days'  journey  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
as  the  natives  then  reckoned — and  still  count — Oiiate  found  the 
Amacavas  or  Amacabos.  This  tribe  has  therefore  occupied  the  same 
tract  for  at  least  three  centuries.  Their  "Curraca,"  or  "Lord"  is 
only  kwora'aka,  "old  man."  Oiiate  went  downstream  five  leagues 
through  a  rocky  defile — the  canyon  at  the  foot  of  the  Needles  peaks — 
and  emerged  in  Chemehuevi  valley,  where  other  members  of  the  same 
nation  were  living.  This  is  the  only  reference,  historical  or  from  native 
sources,  which  puts  the  Mohave  actually  in  Chemehuevi  valley.  So 
far  as  their  present  memory  goes,  they  used  to  gather  mesquite  in 
Chemehuevi  valley,  but  maintained  no  settlements  there. 
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Below  the  Mohave,  evidently  in  the  region  about  Parker  or  beyond, 
Onate  encountered  an  allied  nation  of  the  same  speech,  the  Bahacechas. 
This  name  seems  unidentifiable.  Their  head,  Cohota,  was  so  named 
for  his  office :  he  was  the  kohota  or  entertainment  chief  of  the  Mohave. 

On  the  River  of  the  Name  of  Jesus,  the  Gila,  Onate  found  a  less 
affable  people  of  different  appearance  and  manners  and  of  difficult 
speech,  who  claimed  twenty  villages  all  the  way  up  the  stream.  These 
he  calls  Ozaras,  or  Osera,  a  name  that  also  cannot  be  identified.  The 
Relation  gives  the  impression  that  this  tribe  stood  apart  from  all  those 
on  the  Colorado.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  the  Maricopa,  whose  speech 
even  today  is  close  to  that  of  the  river  tribes.  The  most  convincing 
explanation  is  that  they  were  the  Pima  or  Papago,  or  at  least  some 
Piman  division,  who  then  lived  farther  down  the  Gila  than  subse- 
quently. This  agrees  with  the  statement  that  they  extended  to  the 
shores  of  the  sea;  and  with  Escobar's  suspicion,  based  on  the  recollec- 
tion of  two  or  three  words,  that  they  were  Tepeguanes :  that  is,  of  the 
Piman  group. 

Along  the  Colorado  from  the  Gila  to  the  ocean,  all  the  Colorado 
nations  were  like  the  Bahacechas  in  dress  and  speech,  that  is  Yumans. 

The  first  were  the  Halchedoma,  or  Alebdoma,  in  8  pueblos;  the 
northernmost  alpne  was  estimated  to  contain  160  houses  and  2000 
people;  the  nation  to  number  four  or  five  thousand. 

Next  came  the  Cohuana  in  9  villages,  of  5000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
600  followed  the  expedition. 

Below  were  the  Agalle,  Haglli,  or  Haclli,  a  "settlement"  of  5 
rancherias,  and  near-by  the  Halliquamallas  or  Agalecquamaya,  of  four 
or  five  thousand  souls,  of  whom  more  than  2000  assembled  from  their 
6  villages.  The  former  cannot  be  recognized  in  any  modern  tribe 
and  may  have  been  part  of  the  Halyikwamai. 

Finally,  in  9  pueblos,  reaching  down  to  where  the  river  became 
brackish  five  leagues  above  its  mouth,  were  the  Cocopa. 

The  mythical  island  Zinogaba  in  the  sea  sounds  as  if  it  might  be 
named  from  "woman,"  thenya'aka  in  Mohave,  and  ava,  "house."  Its 
chief tainess  Ciilaca  Cohota  is  certainly  "womsm-kohota."  "Acilla," 
the  ocean,  is  Mohave  hatho'Mya.  Other  modern  dialects  have  "s" 
where  Mohave  speaks  "th."  The  name  Esmalcatatanaaha  applied 
by  the  Bahacecha  chief  Otata  to  a  fabulous  large-eared  race,  analyzes 
in  modern  Mohave  into  asmalyka,  "ear,"  and  a  reduplication  of 
takana,  "very,"  "indeed,"  "large."  It  is  clear  that  the  languages 
of  the  Colorado  have  changed  comparatively  little  in  three  centuries. 
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The  same  permanence  applies  to  the  speech  of  the  Chumash  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  archipelago:  the  discoverer  Cabrillo's  forms  tally 
rather  closely  with  the  data  obtained  in  recent  decades. 

Apart  from  the  Ozara  on  the  Gila,  Oiiate  thus  found  six  or  seven 
Yuman  nations  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Colorado.  Five  of  these  are 
familiar,  one  or  two  appear  under  unknown  designations,  and  the 
Yuma  and  Kamia  are  not  mentioned.  Possibly  they  remained  on  the 
California  side  of  the  river  and  thus  failed  of  enumeration.  But  if 
the  foreign  Ozara  held  the  Gila  to  its  mouth,  there  would  have  been  no 
place  for  the  Yuma  in  their  historic  seats. 

Kino,  who  visited  the  river  only  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  down, 
in  1701-02,  reports  these  tribes :  above  the  Gila,  the  Alchedoma ;  from 
the  Gila  confluence  down,  as  well  as  up  that  stream,  the  Yuma;  next 
below,  the  Quiquima — the  Halyikwamai;  not  definitely  located,  but 
near  the  last  and  apparently  intimately  associated  with  them,  the 
Cutgana — probably  the  Kohuana.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  were 
the  Hogiopa  or  Bagiopa.  When  on  the  lowest  reaches  of  the  river, 
he  speaks  of  ' '  Quiquimas,  Cutganas,  and  Hogiopas  who  had  come  from 
the  west  and  from  the  southwest."  Elsewhere  he  mentions  them  as 
the  people  next  south  from  the  Quiquima  and  speaking  a  different 
language.  He  appears  to  have  encountered  no  Hogiopa  villages  on  the 
east  bank.  The  Hogiopa  are  evidently  the  Cocopa.  North  and  north- 
west from  the  Quiquima,  apparently  off  the  river,  he  puts  the  Coanopa 
or  Hoabonoma  (?),  who  are  unidentified.  Five  tribes  thus  appear 
under  more  or  less  recognizable  names.1 

The  chief  changes  in  the  century  between  Oiiate  and  Kino  are  the 
following.  The  non- Yuman  Ozara  have  disappeared  from  the  Colorado. 
Their  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  has  been  taken  by  the  Yuma. 
The  Halchidhoma  have  moved  from  below  to  above  the  Gila. 

Alarcon's  data,  the  earliest  of  all  for  the  region,  are  unusually 
valuable  in  their  picture  of  customs,  but  give  few  names  of  tribes  and 
scarcely  allow  of  their  exact  geographical  placing.  The  Quicama, 
Coana,  and  Cumana  are  mentioned.  The  Cumana  (Kamia?)  are  not 
positively  identifiable.  The  Quicama  and  Coana  are  of  course  the 
Halyikwamai  and  Kohuana.  As  the  Quicama  were  the  farther  down- 
stream of  the  two,  but  had  other  tribes — possibly  the  Cocopa  and 
Akwa  'ala — between  them  and  the  sea,  it  seems  as  if  they  may  already 
have  been  occupying  their  precise  historic  tracts  at  this  early  period. 

i  Bolton,  editor  and  translator  of  Kino,  suggests  that  the  Coanopa  be  con- 
strued as  the  Kohuana,  and  the  Cutgana  as  the  Kuchiana  or  Yuma.  This  puts 
on  Kino  the  onus  of  having  divided  the  Yuma  into  two  differently  named  tribes. 
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As  regards  life,  many  well-known  elements  of  the  later  culture  are 
mentioned  by  Alarcon:  maize,  beans,  squashes  or  gourds,  pottery, 
clubs,  dress,  coiffure,  berdaches,  cremation,  intertribal  warfare,  atti- 
tude toward  strangers,  relations  with  the  mountain  tribes;  as  well  as 
characteristic  temperamental  traits,  such  as  enthusiasm;  stubbornness 
under  fatigue  or  provocation;  and  a  generally  ebullient  emotionality 
whether  of  anger,  alarm,  or  friendship. 

Alarcon  and  Melchior  Diaz  in  1540,  Onate  in  1605,  Kino  in  1702, 
Garces  in  1776,  accordingly  found  conditions  on  the  river  much  as 
they  were  when  the  Americans  came.  The  tribes  battled,  shifted,  and 
now  and  then  disappeared.  The  uppermost  and  lowest  were  the  same 
for  three  hundred  years:  Mohave  and  Cocopa.  Among  the  conflicts, 
customs  remained  stable.  If  civilization  developed,  it  was  inwardly; 
the  basis  and  manner  of  life  were  conservative. 
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Choctaw,  31,  35,  36,  135,  155. 

Chontal  (linguistic  kinship),  103. 

Chumash  (linguistic  kinship),  54,  103, 
484. 

Clans,  349;  misuse  of  term,  29. 

Clothing    (dress),   357,  485. 

Coahuilla  reservation,  316. 

Coana.     See  Kohuana. 

Coanopa  (Hoabonoma*?),  484. 

Cocopa,  316,  475,  482,  483,  484,  485. 

Coguana    (Cohuana).     See  Kohuana. 
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Colorado,  Yuman  Tribes  of  the 
Lower,  475-485. 

Comanche,  130. 

Comeya  i^Comoyatz).     See  Kamia. 

Constellations,  121.    See  also  Stars. 

Cope,  Leona,  119. 

Costanoan,  54,  100. 

Cree,  Eastern,  33,  155;  Plains,  127, 
155. 

Creek,  31. 

Cremation,  4S5. 

Cross-cousin  marriage,  40. 

Crow,   31,  41,   42. 

Culture.  See  Cahuilla;  Calendars; 
Myths;  "Winnebago;  Yuman  tribes; 
Yurok. 

Cumana,  484. 

Cupeno,  316. 

Cutgana.     See  Kohuana. 

Dakota,  Eastern,  33,  132,  155;  Sisse- 
ton,   155;   Teton,   155. 

Day,  and  its  subdivisions,  124;  diur- 
nal periods,  126. 

Delaware,  155. 

Del  Norte  county,  182. 

Dieguefio  (Kamia-ahwe),  141,  149, 
476,  478. 

Dieri,  38. 

Dog  Eibs,  124,  155. 

Dipper,  126. 

Dixon,  Eoland  B.,  and  Kroeber,  A.  L., 
47. 

Domingo    (Sunday),  124. 

Dress  (clothing),  357,  485. 

Dry  lagoon,  265;  plate  showing,  opp. 
312. 

Eagle  ceremony,  348. 

Economic  importance  of  winter  sol- 
stice, 142. 

Ekwa'ahle.     See  Akwa'ala. 

Equinoxes,  121. 

Eskimo,  121;  Central,  33;  Copper, 
135;  Greenland,  123;  Kaniagmiut, 
141,  144,  153;  Lower  Yukon,  155; 
of  Melville  Peninsula,  136;  Point 
Barrow,  123,  132,  155;  south  of  the 
Yukon  delta,  155;  of  the  Ungava 
District,  132,  137,  141. 

Esselen,  54,  103. 

European  influences  on  time-reckon- 
ing, 124. 

Evening  star,   121. 

Events,  seasonal,  basis  for  time- 
reckoning,  123;  solar,  136;  terres- 
trial, 136.  See  also  Lunar  phases; 
Lunations. 

Ewe,  34.     See  also  Anglo-Ewe. 

Families,  Linguistic,  of  California, 
47-118. 

Father-sib,  20. 

Fiesta  week,  mourning  ceremony  of 
the  Cahuilla,  328. 

Fijians,   37. 


Food,  185,  356,  392,  485. 

Fox,  155. 

Freshwater  lagoon,  264;  plate  show- 
ing, opp.  310. 

Future  life,  ideas  about,  342. 

Gabrielino,  316. 

Games,  360. 

Garroteros.     See  Yuma. 

Genetic  relationship  of  linguistic 
families,  50. 

"Gentes, "  misuse  of  term,  29. 

Geography,  Yurok,  177-314. 

Glossary  of  Indian  words,  26;  48- 
118;   125-168;  177-314. 

Greenland,  methods  of  time-reckon- 
ing in,  122. 

Gros  Ventre,  33. 

Guinea,  Upper,  avuncular  relation- 
ship in,  39. 

Haclli  (Haglli).     See  Agalle. 

Haida,  32,  44,  135,  149,  155;  Masset, 
131,  149;   Skidegate,  131,  149. 

Halchadhoma  (Halchedhoma).  See 
Halchidhoma. 

Halchidhoma  (Alchedum,  Alebdoma, 
Halchadhoma,  Jalchedun),  475,  478, 
480,  481,  493,  484. 

Halliquamallas.      See   Halyikwamai. 

Halyikwamai  (Agalecquamaya,  Halli- 
quamallas, Jalliquamay,  Quicama, 
Quicoma,  Quigyuma,  Quiquima), 
475,  476,  477,  483. 

Hamakhava.     See  Mohave. 

Hano,  135,  149. 

Hare,  155. 

Hatilshe.    See  Yuma. 

Hatpa-'inya.     See  Maricopa. 

Herero,  34. 

Hidatsa,  31. 

Hoabonoma  (?).     See  Coanopa. 

Hogiopa  (Bagiopa),  475,  484. 

Hokan  family,  establishment  of,  54; 
discussion,  103-112;   scope  of,  112. 

Hooper,  Lucille,  315. 

Hopi,  32,  35,  36,  41,  44,  45,  123,  149. 

Hottentots,  39. 

Houses,  123,  357,  385,  392;  Yurok 
house  names,  208,  209-213;  Yurok 
houses,  views  of,  opp.  290,  292,  302, 
306,  308,  314. 

Huchnom,  143. 

Hukwats.     See  Yuma. 

Humboldt  county,  182. 

Hupa,  137,  184,  256. 

Industries,  184,  219,  359-360,  385, 
386,  391,  398. 

Initiation  ceremonies  among  the 
Cahuilla,  345. 

Intercalation,  122. 

Iowa,  35,  155. 

Iroquois,  31,  36,  45,  155. 

"Iskoman, "  54,  103.   See  also  Hokan. 
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Jalchedim.     See  Halchidhoma. 

Jalliquamay.     See  Halyikwamai. 

Jamajab.     See  Mohave. 

Jemez,  135,  149. 

Juaneiio,  130,  316. 

Kahuene.     See  Kohuana. 

Kai,  40. 

Kaigani,  128. 

Kamia  (Camilya,  Comeya,  Comoyatz, 
Quemaya),  475,  478. 

Kamia-ahwe.      See  Diegueno. 

Kaniagmiut,  144,  153. 

Kansa,   130,  155. 

Karok,  184,  255,  307;  language,  54, 
103. 

Kato,  114. 

Khasi  of  Assam,  35,  45. 

"Kin,"  use  of  term,  30. 

Kinship,  mode  of  reckoning,  29,  67. 

Kiowa,  124,  130,  155. 

Klamath,  143. 

Klamath  river,  179,  182,  227,  255; 
plates  showing  views  of,  opp.  288, 
290,  294,  300,  302,  304,  306. 

Kohuana  (Cajuenche,  Coana,  Cogu- 
ana,  Cohuana,  Cutgana,  Kahuene), 
475,  477,  479,  480,  481,  483,  484. 

Koskimo,  132,  149. 

Kroeber,  A.  L.,  47,  475. 

Kuchiana.     See  Yuma. 

Kwakiutl,  132,  149.  See  also  Kos- 
kimo, Nakwartok,  Nimkish,  Ma- 
malelekala. 

Kwichyana.     See  Yuma. 

Language,  47-118,  179. 

Legal  usages,  223,  356,  412. 

Lenape  (Lenni  Lenape),  130,  155. 

Lillooet,  143,  153. 

Linguistic  Families  of  California,  47- 
118;  map  showing,  opp.  47.  See 
also  Algonkin;  Athabascan;  Ho- 
kan;  Iskoman;  Penutian;  Eitwan; 
Shoshonean;  Yukian. 

Loucheux,  155. 

Lower  Thompson  band,  153. 

Lowie,  Robert  H.,  29. 

Luiseiio,  137,  149,  316. 

Lunar  phases,  lunations,  basis  of 
month,  121,  128. 

Lutuami,  114. 

Mackenzie  tribes,  121. 

Maidu,  135,  139,  155;  of  California, 
140;  language,  54,  100. 

Makah  (Makaw),  135,  141,  149. 

Makonde,  34,  39. 

Malecite,  127,  155. 

Mamalelekala,  132,  149. 

Mandan,  31,  155. 

Maricopa  (Hatpa-'inya),  478,  479, 
480,  481,  483. 

Mariposa  (Southern  Sierra)  Miwok, 
myths,  1. 


Marriage,  353,  405;  cross-cousin,  40; 
marriage  precepts,  463;  post -mar- 
riage customs,  see  Matrineal  Com- 
plex. 

Matriarchate,  45. 

Matrilineal   Complex,   The,    29-45. 

Matrilineal  descent,  31 ;  not  regularly 
accompanied  by  matrilocal  factor, 
34. 

Matrilineal  inheritance,  31;  among 
the  Herero,  39. 

Matrilocal  residence,  31,  32,  33,  34, 
35;  not  necessarily  a  feature  of 
matronymy,  44. 

Matronymy,  34,  35;  relation  of 
avuncular  customs  to,  37,  43; 
matrilocal  residence  or  avunculate 
not  necessarily  features  of,  44. 

Melanesia,  post-marriage  residence  in, 
34;  avuncular  relations  in,  37,  38, 
43. 

Menomini,  36. 

Micmac,  134,  155. 

Miwok,  48;  of  the  Southern  Sierra: 
mvths  of,  1-28. 

Modoc,  148,  153. 

Mohave  (Hamakhava,  Jamajab),  316, 
475,  478-482,  485;  permanence  of 
speech,  48.'!. 

Moieties,  349. 

Montagnais,  155. 

Month,  128;  length  of,  129.  Sec  also 
Lunar  phases. 

Moon,  123,  128,  362;  recognition  of 
the  phases  of,  129. 

Morning  star,  121. 

Mother-sib,  30,  33,  35,  36,  37. 

Muskokee,  155. 

Mvths,  186,  192,  200,  209,  228,  317, 
.564-378,  477;  in  abstract  form,  24. 
See  also  Yurok,  myths  of. 

Myths  of  the  Southern  Sierra  Miwok, 
1-28. 

Nah-ane,  155. 

Nakwartok,  132,  149. 

Nandi,  40. 

Nascapee,  125. 

Natchez,  155. 

Navaho,  32,  36,  124,  155. 

Netchilli  (Netchillik),  126,  149. 

New  Hebrides  Islands,  avuncular  re- 
lationships in  the,  37. 

Night,  divisions  of  the,  126. 

Nimkish,  132,  149. 

Nomenclature,   148;   ceremonial,   146. 

Nootka,  122,  128,  149. 

Northern  Plains  tribes,  31.  See  also 
Mandan;   Hidatsa;  Crow. 

Northwest  Coast  Indians,  31,  37,  121. 
See  also  Pacific  Coast  tribes. 

Notched  sticks,  historical  ^calen- 
dar," 121. 

Oceania,  34. 
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Ojibwa,  155. 

Omaha.  33,  36,   155. 

Onondaga,  155. 

Orioin  beliefs,  2,  190,  317,  361. 

Orion's  belt,  121." 

Orthography  and  phonology,  of  the 
Yurok,  179. 

Osage,  148,  155. 

Osera.     See  Ozara. 

Oto,  35,  155. 

Ovambo,  34. 

Ozara  (Osera),  483,  484. 

Pacific  Coast  tribes,  32.  See  also 
Tlingit;  Tsimshian. 

Paiute,   Southern,   316. 

Palailmihaii,  linguistic  kinship,   48. 

Papago.     See  Pima. 

Patrilineal  complex,  40. 

Patrilineal  system  substituted  for 
matrilineal  system  in  Melanesia, 
38. 

Patrilocal  residence,  32,  33. 

Pawnee,  36,  137,  155. 

Pen  languages,  100,  101. 

Penutian  (linguistic)  family,  estab- 
lishment of,  54;  discussion  of,  55- 
98 ;  geography  and  historical  inter- 
relations of,  98-102;  relation  to 
Yukian,  117-118. 

Peruvians,  127. 

Peyote,  430-449. 

Phonology  and  orthography,  of  the 
Yurok,  179. 

Pima  (and  Papago),  140,  155,  483; 
the  "east"  (Maricopa),  480. 

Piskwaus,  149. 

Place  names,  Yurok.  See  Yurok  place 
names. 

Plateau  tribes,  121. 

Pleiades,  121. 

Porno   (linguistic  kinship),  54,  103. 

Pottery,  359,  485. 

Powell,  classification,  and  map,  of  the 
linguistic  families  of  America,  48. 

Precepts  of  the  Winnebago,  450-473. 

Property  rights,  223,  356. 

Puberty  ceremonies,  345,  347. 

Pueblo  Indians,  31,  32,  139.  See  also 
Hopi;  Zufii;   Sia. 

Quemaya.     See  Kamia. 

Quicama  (Quicoma,  Quigyuma,  Qui- 
quima).     See  Halyikwamai. 

Quileutes,  130. 

Radin,  Paul,  381. 

' '  Ritwan ' '  family,  establishment  of 
the,  54;  discussion  of,  112-113. 

Salinan,  linguistic  kinship,   54. 

Salish,  149. 

Samoans,  37. 

Saturday,  124. 

Sauk,   155. 

Saulteaux,  Northern,  132,  155. 


Seasonal  events,  basis  of  time  reck- 
oning, 123. 

Seasons,  132;  names  for,  133;  num- 
ber Of  recognized,  133. 

Seminole,  136,  155. 

Seri,  linguistic  kinship  of,  103. 

Serrano,  316. 

Shamanism,  333,  400,  421,  455. 

Shasta,  Shastan,  linguistic  kinship, 
48,  54,  103. 

Shasta-Achomawi,  48. 

Shoshonean,  54,  114-115,  316. 

Shushwap,  143,  153,  155. 

Sia,  32. 

"Sib,"  use  of  term,  30. 

Sibless  or  patronymic  groups,  avun- 
cular relationships  among,  39. 

Siciatl,  149. 

Sioux,  36,  38. 

Slavery,  155. 

Social  orders,  349. 

Solar  events,  basis  of  time  reckon- 
ing, 136. 

Solstice,  122;  observation  of,  122; 
summer,  123;  winter,  122. 

Solstitial  ceremonials,  142. 

Songs,  enemy,  344. 

South  America,  calendrical  system 
in,  127. 

Southeastern  tribes,  31.  See  also 
Choctaw;   Creek;   Timucua;  Yuchi. 

Southern  Sierra  Miwok,  Myths  of 
the,  1-28. 

Spence's  Bridge  band,  153. 

Spirits,  23,  200,  364,  388,  397,  410, 
431,  451. 

Stars,  121,  363.  See  also  Arcturus; 
Dipper;  Orion's  belt;  Pleiades; 
Ursa  Major. 

StlatlumH,  125. 

Stone  lagoon,  264;  plate  showing, 
opp.  310. 

StsEelis,  143,  153. 

Summer  solstice,  123. 

Sun,  123;  dial,  125;  houses,  123. 

Sunday,  124. 

Supernatural  beings  in  the  form  of 
rocks,  21,  297. 

Tahltan,  155. 

Tepeguanes,  483. 

Tequistlatecan,    103. 

Terrestrial  events,  basis  of  time 
reckoning,  123,  136. 

Tewa,  36,  123,  149. 

Thompson,  143,  153. 

Thonga,  38,  39. 

Tides,  ebb  and  flow  of,  126. 

Time  reckoning,  methods  of,  120; 
basis  of,  121-124;  units  of,  124- 
139;  variability  in  mode  of  desig- 
nating, 130.  See  also  Day;  Week; 
Month;  Seasons;  Year;  Calendars. 
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Timucua,  31,  128. 

Tlingit,  32,  38,  43,  140,  153,  155. 

Tolowa,  184. 

Tongans,  37. 

Torres  islands,  avuncular  relation- 
ships in,  37. 

Trinidad  bay,  182;  plates  showing 
views  of,  opp.  284  and  314. 

Trinity  river,  182,  255;  plate  show- 
ing view  of,  opp.  304. 

Tsekehne,  155. 

Tsilkoh'tin,  155. 

Tsimshian,    32,    143. 

Tusayan,  149. 

Unalit,  155. 

Ungava  district,  methods  of  time 
reckoning  in,  122. 

Ursa  Major,  121. 

Ute,  methods  of  time  reckoning 
among,   125,   132,   155. 

Uti  languages,  99,  101. 

Yasu  institutions,  37. 

Vasu-\ike  privileges,  39. 

Wailaki,  114. 

Walapai,  482. 

Wappo,  53,  116. 

Washo,  104. 

Waterman,  T.  T.,  177. 

Wilson  Creek,  182,  227;  plate  show- 
ing views  at  the  mouth  of,  opp. 
286. 

Week,  126. 

Winnebago,  35,  36,  130,  155.  See 
also  The  Autobiography  of  a  Win- 
njbago  Indian. 

Winter-counts,  historical  ' '  calen- 
dars,"   121.  - 

Winter  solstice,  121;  economic  im- 
portance of,  142. 

Win  tun,  54,  100. 

Wiyot,  54,  112. 

Wyandot,  127,  136. 

Yana,  54,  103. 

Yao,  39. 

Year,  136;  solar,  137;  methods  of  cor- 
rection of  count,  137. 

Yokuts,   136;    language,  48,   54,   100. 


Yosemite  Valley,  myths  of,  21;  glos- 
sary of  place  names,  26. 

Yuchi,  31,   155. 

Yuki,  Yukian,  52,  113,  115-118. 

Yuman  Tribes  of  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado, 316,  475-485;  history  since 
1605,  482;  culture  of,  485.  See  also 
Agalle;  Akwa'ala;  Alakwisa;  Al- 
chedoma;  Amacabos;  Bahacechas; 
Cawina;  Coanopa;  Cocopa;  Cum- 
ana;  Diegueno;  Halchedhoma;  Hal- 
chidhoma;  Halyikwamai;  Hogiopa; 
Kamia;  Kohuana;  Maricopa;  Mo- 
have; Ozara;  Pima;  Tepeguanes; 
Walapai;  Yuma. 

Yuma  (Garroteros,  Hatilshe,  Huk- 
wat,  Kuchiana,  Kwichyana),  316, 
475,  478,  480,  481,  484. 

Yuman,  linguistic  kinship,  48,  54, 
103. 

Yurok,  142,  149;  characteristics,  201; 
descent  and  inheritance  among, 
223;  terms  of  direction  and  posi- 
tion, 193,  194;  geographical  con- 
cepts, 189,  map,  192;  geographical 
expressions,  list  of,  194;  descrip- 
tive geography,  226;  houses  and 
ceremonial  places,  views  of,  opp. 
290,  292,  302,  306,  308,  314;  house 
names,  208,  lists  of,  209-213;  idea 
of  the  world,  map  showing,  192; 
language,  54,  112;  location  of  ter- 
ritory, 182;  mode  of  life,  184; 
myths  and  religious  beliefs,  186, 
189-193,  200,  209,  228  (also  notes 
on  descriptive  geography,  and 
legends  under  plates) ;  phonology 
and  orthography  of,  179;  place 
names,  179,  186,  195,  197,  214-218, 
list  of,  273-283,  glossary  of,  187- 
189,  198,  199,  map  showing  distri- 
bution of,  opp.  186;  property  rights 
among,  218;  toAvns  and  settlements, 
distribution  of,  200,  list  of,  206- 
207;  sites,  plates  showing,  opp.  286, 
288,  294,  300,  302,  304,  312,  314. 

Yurok  Geography,  177-314. 

Zuni,  32,  35,  36,  123,  149. 
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